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PREFACE. 


The  last  or  sixth  edition  of  my  *  Elements  of  Geology '  was 
already  out  of  print  before  the  end  of  1868,  in  which  year  I 
brought  out  the  tenth  edition  of  my  'Principles  of  Geology.' 

In  writing  the  last-mentiojxed  work  I  had  been  called 
upon  to  pass  in  review  almost  all  the  leading  points  of 
speculation  and  controversy  to  which  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  science  had  given  rise,  and  when  I  proposed  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Elements  '  I  was  strongly  urged 
by  my  friends  not  to  repeat  these  theoretical  discussioiw, 
but  to  confine  myself  in  the  new  treatise  to  those  parts  of 
the '  Elements '  which  were  most  indispensable  to  a  beginner. 
This  was  to  revert,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  original  plan 
of  the  first  edition;  but  T  found,  after  omitting  a  great 
number  of  subjects,  that  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  to  the 
day  those  which  remained,  and  adverting,  however  briefly, 
to  new  discoveries,  made  it  most  difficult  to  confine  the  pro- 
posed abridgment  within  moderate  limits.  Some  chapters 
had  to  be  entirely  recast,  some  additidnal  illttstrations  to 
be  introduced,  and  figures  of  some  organic  remains  to  be 
replaced  by  new  ones  from  specimens  more  perfect  than 
those  which  had  been  at  my  command  on  former  occasions. 
By  these  changes  the  work  assumed  a  form  so  different 
from  the  sixth  edition  of  the  *  Elements '  that  I  resolved  to 
give  it  a  new  title  and  call  it  the  '  Student's  Elements  of 
Geology.' 

In  executing  this  task  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 

meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant 

of  the  science.     It  is  only  the  adept  who  has  already  over- 
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come  the  first  steps  as  an  observer,  and  is  familiar  with 

many  of  the  technical  terms,  who  can  profit  by  a  brief  and 

concise  mannal.     Beginners  wish  for  a  short  and  cheap 

book  in  which  they  may  find  a  full  explanation  of  the 

leading  facts  and  principles  of  Geology.     Their  wants,  I 

fear,  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  old  woman  in  New 

England,  who  asked  a  bookseller  to  supply  her  with  '  the 

cheapest  bible  in  the  largest  possible  print.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  brevity 

with  the  copiousness  of  illustration   demanded    by  those 

who  have  not  yet  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  science, 

I   have  endeavoured  to  abridge  the  work  in  the  manner 

above  hinted  at,  so  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  many 

to  whom  it  was  before  inaccessible. 

Charles  Lyell. 

73  IIarley  Street,  London  ; 
December  1870. 


As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured 

reader  to  recognise  rocks  and  miner-  from    Mr.    Tennant    (149   Strand), 

als  at  sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descrip-  teacher    of   Mineralogy    at    Kinijs 

tions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  College,  London, 
obtain  a  well- arranged  collection  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THB   DIFFERENT  CLASSES   OF  ROCKS. 

Geology  defined — Successive  formatioii  of  the  earth's  crusf^— Classification  of 
rocks  according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rocks — Their  stratifica- 
tion and  imbedded  fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and 
craters — ^Plutonic  rocks,  and  their  relation  to  the  volcanic — Metamorphic 
rocks,  and  their  probable  origin — ^The  term  primitive,  why  erroneously 
applied  to  the  crystalline  formations — Leading  division  of  the  work. 

Or  what  materials  is  tke  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner 
are  these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  enquiries  with 
which  Geology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Gre^  yri,  ge,  the  earth,  and  Xdyoc,  logos,  a  discourse. 
Previously  to  experience  we  might  have  imagined  that  investi- 
gations of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils,  and  metals,  which 
occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various  depths  beneath 
it.    But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find  ourselves  led 
on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  foxmer  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged  in  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  different 
periods  of  the  past,  inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of 
distinct  substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal, 
slate,  granite,  and  the  like  ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is 
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oommonly  imagined  that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  them, — that  they  were  created 
in  their  present  form,  and  in  their  present  position.  The  geo- 
logist soon  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  discovering  proofs 
that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  all  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  them, 
nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  that 
they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  condition 
gradually,  imder  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living 
beings  have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the 
remains  of  these  creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth. 

By  the  'earth's  crust,'  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the 
exterior  of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation. 
It  comprises  not  merely  all  of  which  the  structure  is  laid  open 
in  motmtain  precipices,  or  in  cliffs  overhanging  a  river  or  the 
sea,  or  whatever  the  miner  may  reveal  in  artificial  excavations  ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  outer  covering  of  the  planet  on  which  we  are 
enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  per- 
haps ten  miles ;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thick- 
ness is  no  more  than  ■—  part  of  the  distance  from,  the  surface  to 
the  centre.  The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions 
of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in 
relation  to  man,  and  to  the  organic  livings  which  people  our 
globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of  magnitude,  the  geologist 
may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain,  and  admit,  at  the 
■ame  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet,  but  the 
entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless  worlds 
surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  f  oimd  to  occupy 
definite  spaees,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement. , 
The  term  rock  is  applied  indifferently  hj  geologists  to  all  these 
substances,  wliether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are 
included  in  the  term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under 
this  denomination.  Our  old  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offer- 
ing such  violence  to  our  language,  by  speaking  of  the  component 
materials  of  the  earth  as  consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there 
is  often  so  insensible  a  passage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state 
to  that  of  stona^  that  geologists  of  all  countries  have  found  it 
indispensable  to  have  one  technical  term  to  include  both,  and 
in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in  French,  rocca  in  Italian, 
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and  fdsart  in  German.  The  beginner,  however,  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no  means  implies  that  a 
mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  condition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the 
various  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the 
first  place,  to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative 
age.  I  shall  therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain 
to  the  student  how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great 
classes  by  reference  to  their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  reference  to  the  different  circumstances  and  causes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  aa 
natural,  are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery 
and  those  of  igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rooks. — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the 
sedimentary,  or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  than  any  others.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mechanical 
deposits  (pebbles,  sand,  and  mud),  but  are  partly  of  chemical 
and  some  of  them  of  organic  origin,  especially  the  limestones. 
These  rocks  are  stratified,  or  divided  into  distinct  layers,  or 
strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any  thing 
spread  out  or  shewed  over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  haye  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of 
water,  from  wliat  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For, 
whenever  a  running  stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its 
velocity  checked,  as  ^en  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a 
plain,  the  sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by  the  motion 
of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are  thrown  down  one  upon 
another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we 
frequently  "find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with 
consideralAe  regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost, 
perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense 
and  solid  variety  of  the  s^me  material ;  still  lower  abed  of  shell- 
marl,  alternating  with!  peat  or  sand,  and  then. other  beds  of 
marl,  divided  by  layers  of  day.  Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk 
through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine  formation  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  nearly  the  8i£me  seizes  of  beds  is  commonly 
met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations  ;  some,  for  example,  of  thB 
layers  of  sand,  day,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of 
them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  otllers,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase 
in  thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 
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The  term  ^  formation,^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  expla- 
nation, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have 
some  character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composi- 
tion. Thus  we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater 
and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modem,  metal- 
liferous and  non-metalliferous  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi,  we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  breadth.  When  the  periodical  inundations  sub- 
side, the  river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the  depth  of  many 
yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  ends  of 
which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  clifOs.  These  beds  vary 
in  their  mineral  composition,  or  colour,  or  in  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  their  particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally 
characterised  by  containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of  the 
river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand 
bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish- 
and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  always  adding  to  its  delta  by 
filling  up  part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  mud,  the  newly  de- 
posited sediment  is  stratified,  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one 
season  differing  slightly  in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year, 
and  being  separable  from  it,  as  has  been  observed  in  excavations 
at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and 
vegetable  matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ; 
and  the  more  we  examine  their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the 
.  more  exact  do  we  find  the  resemblance.  Thus,  for  example  at 
various  heights  and  depths  in  the  earth,  and  often  far  from  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded  pebbles  com- 
posed of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks,  resembling 
the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed.  Such 
layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed  of 
sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a 
river  descending  from  Idlls  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current 
sweeps  down  at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at 
another,  when  the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and 
sand  alone  are  carried  seaward,  f 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  *  Nile,'  *  Rivers,'  &c. 
t  See  p.  20,  fig.  7. 
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originated  under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
distinct  and  independent  evidence  of  fossils,  so  abundantly 
included  in  the  earth's  crust.  By  a,  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or 
the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes. 
Now  the  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquatic  species,  are 
found  almost  everywhere  imbedded,  in  stratified  rocks,  and 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are  in  such  abundance 
as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Shells  and 
corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often  associated 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  impressions 
of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of  forms 
such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at 
all  heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed 
at  elevations  of  more  than  8,000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in 
the  Alps,  13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya. ''^ 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some 
places  exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which, 
however  they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain, 
or  other  characters,  external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be 
grouped  together  as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all 
been  formed  under  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  modem  accu- 
midations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral, 
and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised  by  stratification  or  fossils, 
or  by  both. 

Voloanio  rooks. — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next 
consider  are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at 
or  near  the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by 
water,  but  by  the  action  of  fixe  or  subterranean  heat.  These 
rocks  are  for  the  most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils. 
They  are  more  partially  distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at 
least  in  respect  to  horizontal  extension.  Among  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  they  exhibit  characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may 
mention  not  only  Sicily  and  tho  coimtry  round  Naples,  but 
Auveigne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the  departments  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ard^che,  towards  the  centre  and 
south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical  hill* 
having  the  forms  of  modem  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.     These  cones  are  composed 

*  CoL  B.  J.  Strachey  found  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  high  in  the  Himalaya. 
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moreover  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those  of  active 
volcanos.  Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the 
cones  into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up 
the  ancient  channels  of  rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  some  modem  flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known 
to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing  beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow 
passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava.  Although  none  of  these  French 
volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within  the  period  of  history 
or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  volcanos, 
the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more 
solid  materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their 
internal  structure  has  occasionaUy  been  laid  open  to  view,  in 
fissures  and  ravines  ;  and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  suc- 
cessive beds  and  masses  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but 
also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikes,  as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic 
rock,  which  have  burst  through  the  other  materials.  Such 
dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and 
other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  pouring 
of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into  open  fis* 
sures,  and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuff,  a 
substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary, 
where  spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many 
cases  a  conical  form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams 
connected  with  them. 

^  There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Staffa,  and 
that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because 
it  agrees  in  its  columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with 
streams  of  lava  which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters 
of  volcanos.  We  find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous 
rocks  associated  with  beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  and  forming  dikes,  such  as  have  been  spoken  of ;  and  some 
of  the  strata  through  which  these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally 
altered  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams 
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of  superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  sub- 
marine, just  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our 
own  times  burst  out  beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must 
be  enlarged  upon  more  fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  rocks, 
in  which  it  wiU  also  be  shown,  that  as  different  sedimentary 
formations,  containing  each  their  characteristic  fossils,  have  been 
deposited  at  successive  periods,  so  also  volcanic  sand  and  scorise 
have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have  flowed  over  the  land  or 
bed  of  the  sea,  at  many  different  epochs,  or  have  been  injected 
into  fissures  ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as  the  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monuments,  throw- 
ing light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Plutonle  rooks  {Oramte,  &e,), — ^We  have  now  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous 
and  the  volcanic  :  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  conti- 
nent, especially  i£  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range, 
we  rarely  fail  to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct 
from  either  of  those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither 
assimilate  to  deposits  such  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or 
seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.  The 
members  of  both  these  divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly 
crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one 
division  have  been  called  plutonic,  comprehending  all  the 
granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which  are  nearly  aUied  in  some 
of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations.  The  members  of  the 
other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and  have  been  called 
by  some  the  crystalline  schists,  in  which  group  are  included 
gneiss,  micaceous-schist  (or  mica -slate),  hornblende -schist, 
statuary  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other 
rocks  iuh;erwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these 
crystalline  productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  for- 
mation on  the  .earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on 
what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks.  I  cannot,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  pretend  to  give  the  student,  in  a  few  words,  an  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  long  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings  from 
which  geologists  have  Been  led  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
in  question.  The  result,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated.  All 
the  various  kinds  of  granites  which  constitute  the  plutonio 
family,  are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous  or  aqueo-igneous  origin, 
and  to  have  been  formed  under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps  under  a  certain  weight 
of  incumbent  ocean.    Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  they  have  been 
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melted,  and  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised,  but  with  extreme 
slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  of 
bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.  Hence  they  di£fer  from  the 
volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but 
also  by  the  absence  of  tuf£a  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products 
of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsider- 
able depth.  They  differ  also  by  tiie  absence  of  pores  or  cellular 
cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives 
rise  in  ordinary  lava. 

BKetamorpliieff  or  stratUled  erjstalllne  rooks. — ^The  fourth 
and  last  great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and 
slates,  or  schists,  called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite- 
schist,  marble,  and  the  like,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  the  other  three  classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles, 
or  sand,  or  scorise,  or  angular  pieces  of  imbedded  stone,  and  no 
traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they  are  often  as  cr3rstalline  as 
granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corresponding  in  form  and 
arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  are  there- 
fore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist  of  an  al- 
ternation of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits. 
According  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most 
probable,  and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the 
materials  of  these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in 
the  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so 
altered  by  subterranean  heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It 
is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  complete 
conversion  has  actually  taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata  having 
exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crystalline  texture  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact  with  granite.  In 
some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  have 
been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays,  con- 
taining vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist 
or  hornblende-schist,  eveiy  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having 
been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently 
bears  some  analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are 
known  to  produce  ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called 
plutonic,  because  it  appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those 
regions  where  plutonic  rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar 
circtimstances  of  pressure  and  depth  in  the  earth.  Intensely 
heated  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified  masses  under  great 
pressure  have  no  doubt  played  their  part  in  producing  the  crys- 
talline texture  and  other  changes,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  trans- 
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forming  influence  has  often  pervaded  entire  mountain  masses  of 
strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  pro- 
posed in  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology  (1 8^),  the 
term  '  Metamorphic '  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from 
/If nr,  meta,  trcmsy  and  iiop^ii,  morphe,  forma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  their  origin, — ^the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic, 
and  the  metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be 
shown,  that  portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes  have 
originated  at  many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been  pro- 
duced contemporaneously,  and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress 
of  formation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly 
BupiKMsed,  that  all  granites,  together  with  the  crystalline  or  me- 
tamorphic strata,  were  first  formed,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be 
called  'primitive,'  and  that  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  rocks 
were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  therefore,  rank  as 
secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea  was  adopted  in  the 
infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified 
or  unstratified,  earthy  or  cr3rstalline,  with  or  without  fossils, 
were  alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was 
naturally  argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the 
superatructure ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this 
opinion  was  by  no  means  in  every  instance  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion from  facts  ;  for  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have 
often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed,  by  the  influence 
of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while  super-imposed 
formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered.  In 
other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes  have  given 
birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystal- 
line or  fossiliferous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition. 
Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be 
laid  down  as  universally  true,  that  the  upper  parts  of  each 
edifice,  whether  of  brick  or  marble,  are  more  modem  than  the 
foundations  on  which  they  rest,  for  these  often  consist  of  wooden 
piles,  which  may  have  rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after  the 
other,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  buildings  above  ;  mean- 
while, these  may  have  required  scarcely  any  repair,  and  may 
have  been  constantly  inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the  habitable 
surface  of  our  globe,  in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock  im- 
mediately below :  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  sub- 
jacent materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a 
fluid  state,  and  then  reoonsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new 
texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed 
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as  belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  un- 
stratified,  metamorphic  or  plutonic,  it  will  often  be  convenient 
to  speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascer- 
tained, as  above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  different  ages, 
sometimes  newer  than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the  terms 
primitive  and  primary  which  were  formerly  used  for  the  whole 
must  be  abandoned,  as  they  would  imply  a  manifest  contra- 
diction. It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  find  a  new  name,  one 
which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import,  and  must  express,  on 
the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attributable  to  granite 
and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered  rocks),  and,  on 
the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which  those  rocks 
differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered  sedimentary 
strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first  edition, 
vol.  iii.),  the  term  ^hypogene'  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
vTTo,  under ^  and  yivoiim,  to  he,  or  to  he  horn ;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations 
are  alike  netherformed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed 
their  present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy 
the  lowest  place  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions 
such  as  the  Alps,  where  some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can 
be  shown  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  date,  belonging,  for 
example,  to  the  period  hereafter  to  be  described  as  tertiary,  they 
are  still  underlying  rocks.  They  never  repose  on  the  volcanic  or 
trappean  formations,  nor  on  strata  containing  organic  remains. 
They  are  hypogene,  as  *  being  under '  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as 
mineral  masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and 
having  a  certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in  the  earth's 
crust,  or  other  characters  both  positive  and  negative,  such  as 
the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  remains.  In  the  second 
place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be  viewed  as  a  grand  chrono- 
logical series  of  monuments,  attesting  a  succession  of  events  in 
the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks  ; 
first,  in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological, 
and  then  in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they 
were  formed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AQUEOUS  ROCKS — THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  FORMS  OF 

STRATIFICATION. 

Mineral  composition  of  strata — Siliceous  rocks — Argillaceous — Calcareous 
— Gypsum — Forms  of  stratification — Original  horizontality— Thinning 
out-->Diagonal  arrangement — Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangemenfc  explained  in  the  last  chapter, 
we  shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain 
foaails.  We  may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral 
composition,  external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin, 
organic  contents,  and  other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as 
aqueous  formations,  independently  of  their  age,  and  we  may 
afterwards  consider  them  chronologically  or  with  reference  to 
the  sucoessiye  geological  periods  when  they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  stratified  and  f ossiliferous  rocks  were  originally 
deposited  underwater;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
investigation,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordi- 
nary materials  of  which  such  strata  are  composed.  These  may 
be  said  to  belong  principally  to  three  divisions,  the  siliceous,  the 
atgillaoeous,  and  the  calcareous,  which  are  formed  respectively 
of  flint,  day,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  these,  the  siliceous  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  sand  or  flinty  grains ;  the  argillaceous,  or 
clayey,  of  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion, about  a  fourth  in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  calcareous  rocks  or  limestones  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 

flilieeonsand  arenaoeous  rooks. — To  speak  first  of  the  sandy 
division  :  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which 
the  grains  consist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all 
purely  siliceous  minerals,  as  quartz  and  common  flint.  Quartz 
is  silex  in  its  purest  form.  Flint  usually  contains  some  ad- 
mixture of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in 
Band  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the  action  of  running  water. 
Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains,  which  often  coher<^ 
together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more  commonly  are 
bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous 
matter,  or  by  oxide  of  iron  or  clay. 
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Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing 
when  a  drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them, 
or  by  the  grains  not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordi- 
nary pressure.  In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation, 
from  perfectly  loose  sand  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In  mi<M- 
€eou8  sandstones  mica  is  very  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery 
plates  into  which  that  mineral  divides  are  often  arranged  in 
layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  giving  a  slaty  or 
laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grri^.  If 
the  grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it 
becomes  a  conglomerate  or  puddmg-stone,  which  may  consist  of 
pieces  of  one  or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate, 
therefore,  is  simply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

ArgriUaoeoiis  rooks. — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of 
silex  or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one  fourth, 
of  alumina,  or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any  earth  which 
possesses  sufficient  ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be 
fashioned  like  paste  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is 
called  a  clay ;  and  such  clays  vary  greatly  in  their  composition, 
and  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  mud  derived  from  the 
decomposition  or  wearing  down  of  rocks.  The  purest  clay  found 
in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  it 
is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.  The  kaolin  of  China  con- 
sists of  71*15  parts  of  silex,  15*86  of  alumine,  1*92  of  lime,  and 
6.73  of  water  ;*  but  other  porcelain  clays  differ  materially,  that 
of  Cornwall  being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  silica  and  alumine,  with  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  f  Shale 
has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water  :  it 
is  a  more  solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed 
by  pressure.    It  always  divides  into  laminae  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 
peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure 
alimiine,  but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of  that  substance 
with  oxide  of  iron.:]: 

Caloareoiis  rooks. — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks 
which,  like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  Shells  and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements, 
with  the  addition  of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is 
necessary  to  calcine  these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say, 
to  expose  them  to  heat  of  sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off  the 

♦  W.  PhilUps,  Mineralogy,  p.  38.  J  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy, 

t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x.  1837.  *  Alumine.* 
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carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile  matter.  White  chalk  is  some- 
times pure  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  this  rock,  although  usually 
in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occasionally  sufficiently  solid  to  be 
used  for  building,  and  even  passes  into  a  compcict  stone,  or  a 
stone  of  which  the  separate  parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together. 
These  last  might  be  called  ^  calcareous  sandstones  ; '  but  that 
term  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are 
partly  calcareous  and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones, 
having  a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  oolite  is  composed  of  nume- 
rous small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of 
which  has  usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus, 
around  which  concentric  layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  ac- 
cumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish 
is  called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous  ;  but  statuary 
marble,  which  is  also  called  saccharoid  limestone,  as  having  a 
texture  resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and 
is  in  many  cases  a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

SUiceous  Ivmestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  pre- 
dominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having 
a  greater  chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for 
the  carbonic,  unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  com- 
ix>unds,  thereby  becoming  a  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime. 
The  carbonic  acid,  when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the 
lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  froths  up  or  eflervesces  as 
it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles  through  the  drop  of  liquid. 
This  eflervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in  proportion  as  the  lime- 
stone is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye  cannot 
always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous, 
argillaceouB,  and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other, 
and  rarely  occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone 
as  pure  as  ordinary  white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as  aluminous  as 
that  used  in  Cornwall  for  porcelain,  or  with  sand  so  entirely 
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composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the  white  sand  of  Alum  Bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  or 
sandstone  so  pure  as  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pave- 
ment in  France.  More  commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or 
clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the  same  mass.  When  the  sand 
and  clay  are  each  in  considerable  quantity,  the  mixture  is  called 
loam.  If  there  is  much  calcareous  matter  in  clay  it  is  called 
marl ;  but  this  term  has  unfortunately  been  used  so  vaguely,  as 
often  to  be  very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied  to  substances 
in  which  there  is  no  lime  ;  as,  to  that  red  loam  usually  called 
red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like  true  marl,  fell 
to  pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  con- 
fusion of  using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam^ 
were  easily  worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Ma/rl  slMe  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to 
clay,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some 
countries,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  lime- 
stone is  also  of  common  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  dwell  here  on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention 
two  others, — ^magnesian' limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum. 
Magnesian  limestone  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  nearly  one  half.  It  effervesces  much  more  slowly 
and  feebly  with  acids  than  common  limestone.  In  England 
this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  but  it  varies  greatly 
in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an  earthy  state  to  a 
white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness.  Dohimte,  so  common 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety  of  mag- 
nesian limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and 
water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not 
effervesce  like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  being  already  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for 
any  other.  Anhydrous  gypsiun  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which 
water  does  not  enter  as  a  component  part.  Oypseous  marl  is  a 
mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and 
compact  variety  of  gypsum  found  in  masses  large  enough  to  be 
used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  sometimes  a  pure 
snow-white  substance,  as  that  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  well 
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known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily  wrought. 

Vorms  of  stratifioatton. — ^A  series  of  strata  sometimes  con- 
sists of  one  of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in 
alternating  beds. 

Thns,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often 
pass  through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of 
tx>arser  grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below 
these,  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible 
into  leaf-like  laminae,  and  containing  beautiful  impressions  of 
plants.  Then  again  we  meet  with  beds  of  pure  and  impure 
coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and  underneath 
the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or  beds  of  limestone, 
filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  distinguishable 
from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of  par- 
ticular species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most 
distinct  stratification  ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and 
marl,  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring 
again  and  again,  in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series 
of  many  hundred  strata.  The  causes  which  may  produce  these 
phenomena  are  various,  and  have  been  fully  discussed  in  my 
treatise  on  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth's  surface.*  It  is 
there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes  and  seas  are  charged 
with  sediment,  var3ring  in  quantity,  composition,  colour,  and 
grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes  flooded 
and  rapid,  at  other  periods  low  and  feeble  ;  different  tribu- 
taries, also,  draining  pecidiar  countries  and  soils,  and  therefore 
charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  imder- 
mine  the  cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the 
materials  into  the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity 
succeeds,  when  nothing  but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the 
movements  of  the  ocean  over  the  same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description 
of  these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and 
century  after  century  ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated, 
namely,  those  in  which  we  see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica 
dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the  same 
arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary 
of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste,  supplies 

♦  Consult  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,  *  Stratification,'  *  Currents, 
•Deltas,' 'Water,' Ac. 
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the  mud  :  when  this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica.  The 
separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  micaceous 
sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  run- 
ning stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the 
water,  the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  plates  of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the 
bottom,  and  are  carried  farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first 
instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but  immediately  after  the  flat  sur- 
faces of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all  alone  reflecting  a  silvery 
light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct  micaceous  lam- 
ina. The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two  ;  but  it  re- 
mains a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its  greater 
extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  where 
such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin 
plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the 
same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz  ;  and  since  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers  of  mica 
or  of  sand  will  be  thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Oriirinal  taorlxontality. — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  '  planes  of  stratification,'  are 
parallel.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make  an  ap- 
proach to  parallelism,  for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is 
usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  Such  an 
arrangement  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  an  original  even- 
ness or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  :  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been  recently  depo- 
sited, the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that  of  the 
dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Yet  if  the  sea  should  go  down,  or  be  removed  from  near  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should 
see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye, 
would  appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would 
slope  gently  from  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position  arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which 
forces  along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes 
them  to  settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on 
elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of 
the  superficial  waves  diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and 
are  least  in  those  depressions  where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  sec- 
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tion,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  suc- 
cession of  various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have 
fallen  in  showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1) 
be  two  ridges,  with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds  of 
sand  and  ashes  c,  dy  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  leveL  It 
will  be  seen  that,  although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have 
accommodated  iJiemselves  in  a  Fig.  i. 

great  degree  to  the  shape  of  the 
ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is 
thickest  at  the  bottom.  At 
first  a  great  many  particles 
would  be  carried  by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep  sides  of 
A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind  as 
they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
would  thus  become  more  and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accu- 
mulated from  c  to  e.  Now,  water  in  motion  can  exert  this 
levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more  easily  than  air,  for 
almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  third  of  the  weight 
which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks  being  in 
general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salfc  water  exceeds  that  of 
fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of 
new  deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes, 
such  as  eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  i^  one 
and  then  in  another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregu- 
larities. We  may  sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale, 
or  sandstone,  for  a  distance  of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ; 
but  we  generally  find  at  length  that  each  individual  stratum 
thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which  were  previously  above  and 
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Section  of  strata  of  sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials  are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and 
conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely  be  traced  many  yards 
without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an  end  abruptly. 
(See  fig.  2.) 

BiaroBAl  or  eroM  stratification. — There  is  also  another 
phenomenon  of  frequent  oocurrence.    We  find  a  series  of  larger 
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strata,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers 
placed  obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this 
diagonal  arrangement  the  name  of  '  false  or  cross  bedding '  has 
been  given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3)  we  see  seven 
or  eight  large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the 
lines  a,  h,  c,  mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification, 
which  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  subor- 
dinate laminsB  do  not  conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a 

Fig.  8. 


Soction  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
Height  20  ft.    (Green-sand  formation.) 

steep  slope,  the  inclination  being  sometimes  towards  opposite 
points  of  the  compass.  When  the  sand  is  loose  and  incoherent, 
as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the  deviation  from  parallelism 
of  the  slanting  laminae  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any 
re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during  the  consolidation 
of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can  such  irregularities  be 
due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of  waves, 
currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to  be 
thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots  instead  of  being 
spread  out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when 
banks  are  thus  formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through 
them,  just  as  a  river  forms  its  bed.  Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4) 
to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being 
in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer  of  sediment  No.  1  is  thrown  down 
upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its  sturface.    Afterwards  the  other 
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layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in  succession,  so  that  the  bank 
B  0  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then  increases  in  Telocity,  it 
may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass  down  to  the  dotted 
line  e,  and  deposit  the  materials  thus  remoyed  farther  on,  so  as 
to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.     We  have  now  the  bank  BODE 

Pig.  4. 


(fig.  5),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level,  and  on  which  the 
nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10^  11,  may  then  accumulate.  It 
was  shown  in  fig.  3  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  successive  strata 
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may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.     This  is  well  seen  in 

some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Suffolk  coast.     A  portion  of  one 

of  these  is  represented  in  ^,  6,  where  the  layers,  of  which 

there   are    about   six   in 

the  thickness  of  an  inch, 

are  comp^l^d  of  quartzose 

grains.    This  arrangement 

may  have  been  due  to  the 

altered  direction  of    the 

tides  and  currents  in  the 

same  place. 

The  description  above 
given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor  layers  constituting  a 
single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a  much  grander 
scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in 
extent.  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 
in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  is  often 
found  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a 
depth  of  3,000  feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points, 
strata  of  sand,  marl,  or  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the 
shore  and  the  mountains,  as  in  the  section  (fig.  7),  where  a 


Cliff  between  Mismer  and  Donwich. 
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vast  succession  of  slanting  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  may  be 
traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  no  less  than 
9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  remarkably 
imiform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
at  an  angle  of  about  25°.  They  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly 
vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  which 
bound  the   valley  through  which   the  river   Magnan  flows. 


Monte  Calvo. 


Fig.  7. 


Section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  valley  of  Magnan,  near  Kice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Green  sand  formation  ?  ) 

a,  (,  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  with  marine  (Pliocene)  shells. 

Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel 
and  uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined 
closely,  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for 
a  few  himdred  feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  been  thrown  down  originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank 
where  a  river  or  alpine  torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and 
tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a  delta,  which  advanced  ^^adually 
from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the 
original  shore.  Tf  subsequently  this  part  of  the  Alps  and  bed 
of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  delta  may  have  emerged,  a 
deep  channel  may  then  have  been  cut  through  it  by  the  river, 
and  the  coast  may  at  the  same  time  have  acqtiired  its  present 
configuration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now 
descend  from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down 
annually,  when  the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and 
sand,  and  then,  as  they  subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer 
they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ;  so  that  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Magnan, 
consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine  sediment,  are 
Btni  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yar.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the 
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original  mode  of  accnmnlation  of  all  course  materiEtla  conveyed 
into  deep  water,  eBpeciallj  where  they  are  compoBed  in  great 
part  of  pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinite  dis- 
tanoes  by  currente  of  moderate  velocity.  By  inattention  to  facts 
and  inferences  of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has 
sometimes  been  made  of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient 
ocean.  There  con  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  strata  a, 
fig.  7,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte  Catvo,  are  older  thtm  those 
indicated  by  b,  and  these  again  were  formed  before  c ;  but  the 
vertioal  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  any  one  place  cannot  be 
proved  to  amount  even  to  1,000  feet,  BlUiough  it  may  perhaps 
be  much  greater,  yet  prebably  never  exceeding  at  any  point 
3,000  or  4,000  feet.   '  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the  strata 
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were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
was  due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to 
conclude,  that  a  sea  several  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with 
alternate  layera  of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  npon 
another. 

In  tlie  locaUty  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details 
of  which  cannot  be  given  in  this  place,  aU  leading  to  the  opinion, 
that  when  the  deposit  of  the  31  agnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and 
outline  of  the  alpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled 
what  we  now  behold  at  many  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  That 
the  beds,  a,  6,  c,  d,  are  of  comparatively  modern  date  is  proved  by 
this  fact,  tiiat  in  seams  of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the 
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pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells^  half  of  which  belong  to  species  now 
living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Kipple  mark. — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface 
of  sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8),  and  which  is  so  often  seen 
on  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting 
of  materials  along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  which  may  explain  the  inclined  layers  above 
described.  This  ripple  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  beach 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but  is  also  produced  on 
sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water.  Similar  un- 
dulating ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen  on  the 
surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves 
even  during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this 
rule,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple 
marks  have  been  observed  at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in 
motion  may  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  the  depth  of  300  or  even 
450  feet.*  Beach  ripple,  however,  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes  in  its  direction.  In  a 
slab  of  sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or 
ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several  suc- 
cessive laminae  to  run  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 

*  Darwin,  Vole.  lalanda,  p.  134. 


CHAPITER  III. 

ABRIDGEMENT  07  FOSSILS  IN  STBATA — FBESHWATEA  AND 

MAEINE. 

Successive  deposition  indicated  by  fossils — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and 
shells — Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  fh)m  fossils — Serpula 
attached  to  spatangus — Wood  bored  by  teredina — ^Tripoli  formed  of  infu- 
soria— Chalk  derived  principally  fi-om  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  fresh- 
water from  marine  formations— Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — 
Rules  for  recognising  marine  testacea — Gyrogonite  and  chara — ^Freshwater 
fishes — ^Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  deposits— Lym-Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification 
so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic 
matter,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
organic  remains  are  distributed  through  •tmtified  deposits.  We 
should  often  be  unable  to  detect  any.  signs  of  stratification  or  of 
successiye  deposition,  if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur 
here  and  there  at  certain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for 
example,  univalve  shells  of  some  odi9  or  more  species  predomi- 
nate ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ;  and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while 
in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of  TSgetable  matter,  commonly 
derived  from  land  plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  moimtains, 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  full  of  fossils  from 
top  to  bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects 
on  the  origin  of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  de- 
position, each  separate  layer  was  once  the  uppermost,  and  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  water  in  which  aquatic  animals 
hved.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it  may  now  lie 
beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or  loose 
sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

Sate  of  depoBitton  indieated  hy  fossils. — By  attending  to 
the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to  determine 
whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it  took  place 
in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land,  and 
whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.  Some  limestones 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
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evident  that  the  present  position  of  each  fosail  zoophyte  hu 
been  determined  b;  tke  maimer  in  which  it  grew  originally. 
The  azia  of  the  coral,  for  example,  if  its  natural  growtli  is  erect, 
■till  remains  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratification.  If  the 
stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the  round  spherical  heads  of  cer- 
tain Bpeotes  continjie  uppermost,  and  their  points  of  attachment 
are  directed  downwards.  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  re- 
peated throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modem  leefs,  we 
infer  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some  of  the 
Fig. ».  fosuls  must  have  flourish- 

ed for  ages  like  forest 
trees,  before  they  attain- 
ed so  large  a  size.  Dur- 
ing these  ages,  the  water 
must  have  been  clear  and 
transparent,  for  such  co- 
rals cannot  live  in  turbid 

In  like  manner,  when 
we  see  thousands  of  full- 
growu    sheila    dispersed 

everywhere  throughout  a 
long  series  of  strata,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  time 
was  required  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  successive 
generations ;  and  the  eri- 
dence  of  slow  accumula- 
tion is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs, 
so  often  discovered,  of 
fossil  bodies  having  lain 
serpute.  for  J  tim(,  on  a,g  floor  of 

the  ocean  after  death  before  they  were  imbedded  in  sediment. 
Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than  to  see  fossil  oysteis 
in  clay,  with  serpulte,  or  bamaclcH  (acorn-shells),  or  corals,  and 
other  creatures,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so  that  the 
mollusk  was  certainly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the  mo- 
ment it  died.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whose 
remains  now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryonic  to  a  mature 
state.  Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some 
of  the  serpulse  (a)  in  flg.  9,  may  often  have  grown  upon  an 
oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  animal  within  was  still  living ; 
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Irat  if  they  are  found  on  tlie  maide,  it  could  only  happen 
after  the  death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  which  affords 
tiie  support.  Thus,  in  fig.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  serpuke 
have  grown  on  the  intorior,  one  of  them  exactly  on  the  place 
where  the  adductor  mUBole  of  the  Gi-yplux«  (a  kind  of  oyster) 
was  fixed. 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply  attached  to  the  oiUsUle  of 
others,  bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclusion  above  alluded  to, 
namely,  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  crea- 
ture to  whose  shell  they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of  the  same  in 
mud  or  sand.  The  Bea-urchius  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in  white 
chalk,  afford  a  gopd  illustration.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
animals,  when  living,  are  inTariably  covered  with  spines  sup- 
ported by  rows  of  tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the 
death  of  the  sea-nrchin,  when  the  spines  have  (bopped  off.     In 

Fig.  10.  Ffg.  II. 


adheres  extem- 


StiTpita  (ttBohed  to  Beoent  SpaUmgvi  -with  tbo  tpiaet 

Bjoaril  Mtcmlir  lemond  tioia  one  side. 

tnmeHCbolk  j.  Bplne  and  taberelea.  n«l.  ilie. 

a.  The  some  raBgDlOed. 

fig.  11  B  living  ^>ecies  of  Spaiangua,  common  on  our  coast, 
is  represent«d  with  one  half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines. 
In  fig.  10  a  fossil  of  a  similar  and  allied  genus  from  the 
white  chalk  of  England  showa  the  naked  surface  which  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bristles. 
The  full-grown  Serpula,  therefore,  which  noi 
allji  could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the 
Mieraiter  had  died,  and  the  spines  became 
detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by 
a  single  fossil  may  be  carried  a  step  farther. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 
urciun  {Anan^iytes)  in  the  chalk  (see  fig.  13), 
which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower  valve  of  a 
Onmia,  a  genus  of  bivalve  moUusca.  The 
upper  valve  (6,  fig.  12)  is  almost  invariably 
wanting,  thou^  occasionally  found  in  a 
pnfect  state  of  preservation  in  white  chalk 
at  some  distanee.    In  this  case,  we  see  clea 
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uichin  first  lived  from  youth  to  ago,  then  died  and  lost  its 
spines,  wliich  Teie  carried  away.  Then  tlie  young  Crania 
adhered  to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  ita  turn ;  after 
which  the  upper  valve  was  Beparated  from  the  lower  before  the 
Ananehytea  became  enveloped  in  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  single  fosails  may  HOmetimes  throw  light  on  a  for- 
mer state  of  ttiingt!,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some 
adjoining  land.  We  meet  with  many  tragmenta  of  wood  bored 
by  ship-worma  at  various  depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London 
is  built.  Entire  branches  and  stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in 
length,  are  sometimeB  found  drilled  all  over  by  the  holes  of  these 
.  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mollusk  still  remaining  in 
'indrical  hollows.     In  fig.  14,  e,  a  representation  is  giren 


vrooi  drilled  bj  perromtdng  UoUcsc 


b.  Bhell  and  t 


1  bored  b;  TirtdQ. 
poeletiot  jiew oltbe  vulvas otaamedMitohad from Uutnbt. 

of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo  navali»,  or  com- 
mon ship- worm,  which  destivys  wooden  piles  andHhipa.  When 
the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the  wood,  the 
valves  are  Been  at  the  lai^r  or  anterior  extremity,  «a  shown 
at  e.  In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  13)  has  been 
perforated  by  a  kindred  but  extinct  genus,  the  TeredinaiA 
The  calcareous  tube  of  this  moUiuJi:  was  nnited  md 
e  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (6),  whidi 
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therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo.     The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now 
converted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime  ;  but 
it  must  once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when 
the  Teredines  lived  upon,  and  perforated  it.     Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  part  of  a  tree  must 
have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps, 
by  a  flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind  : 
and  thus  our  thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when 
the  tree  grew  for  years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and 
climate- 
Strata  of  orgranle  orlgrin* — It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior  of  continents,  at  various 
depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the  sea,  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  testacea. 
Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modern   oyster-beds  and 
coral-reefs  ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have 
been  extremely  gradual.     But  there  are  a  variety  of  stone  de- 
posits in  the  earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived 
from  plants  and  animals  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not 
suspected  until  of  late  years,  even  by  naturalists.     Great  sur- 
prise was  therefore  created  some  years  since  by  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain  kind  of  siliceous 
stone,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  millions  of  the 
remains  of  organic  beings,  which  were  formerly  referred  to  micro- 
scopic Infusoria,  but  which  are  now  admitted  to  be  plants. 
They  abound  in  rivulets,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomacese  by  those  naturalists  who 
believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.     The  subject  alluded  to  has 
long  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  Infusorial 
Earth  or  Mountain  Meal,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  for 
polishing  stones  and  metals.     It  has  been  procured,  among  other 
places,  from  the  mud  of  a  lake  at  Dolgelly  in  North  Wales,  and 
from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  which  latter  place  a  single  stratum. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 
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Oaillonella 


Oaillonella  Bacillai'ia  parodoxa, 

distans,  Ehb.     a.  I'ront  view.    b.  Side  view. 


extending  over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.     This 

Btone,  when  examined  with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to 

c2 
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consiat  of  the  siliceous  plates  or  frustules  of  the  above  figured 
DiatomacesB,  united  together  without  any  visible  cement.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  extreme  minuteness ;  but 
Ehrenberg  estimates  tliat  in  the  Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41,000 
millions  of  individuals  of  the  Gaillonella  distaiis  (see  fig.  16)  in 
every  cubic  inch  (which  weighs  about  220  grains),  or  about  187 
millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore,  that  we 
make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  perhaps  tens 
of  millions,  of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atonui. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with 
in  peat-mosses,  has  often  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of 
innumerable  articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  com- 
posed of  silica,  argillaceous  matter,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  These 
threads  are  the  cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  GaiUo- 
nella  ferragmea  (fig.  15)  associated  with  the  siliceous  frustules  of 
other  freshwater  algse.  Layers  of  this  iron  ore  occurring  in 
Scotch  peat  bogs  are  often  called  ^the  pan,'  and  are  sometimes 
of  economical  value. 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the 
accumulation  of  strata  to  which  coimtless  generations  of  Diato- 
macese  have  contributed  their  remains  ;  and  these  discoveries 
lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  be 
composed  chiefly  of  microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is 
the  case  with  the  white  chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  and  is 
now  proved  to  be  the  fact.  It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  chambers  into  which  these  Eoraminifera  are 
divided  are  actually  often  filled  with  thousands  of  well-preserved 
organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  every  minute  grain  of  chalk, 
a«d  are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often 
accompanied  by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculsB  of  sponges 
(see  Chap.  XVII.). 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive ! — Byron. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey 
of  the  refel  wonders  of  nature  !  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that 
the  calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed 
has  not  only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure 
which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Presliwater  and  marine  fossils. — Strata^  whether  deposited 
in  salt  or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms  ;  but  the  imbedded 
fossils  are  very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic 
animals  which  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those 
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inhabiting  the  sea.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
formations  of  marl  and  limestone,  more  than  50  feet  thick,  occur, 
in  which  the  shells  are  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognise 
their  freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as 
those  now  abounding  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  either  in  our 
own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata 
occult  of  limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together 
with  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of 
land  shells  scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits 
is  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where 
the  rocks  scarcely  contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells 
(helices)  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim, 
Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas 
of  torrents  which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low, 
such  as  the  ,newly-formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the 
Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud  strewn  over  with 
innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring,  during  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to 
lakes,  stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.  These  individuals  have 
been  washed  away  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  river 
and  its  tributaries,  some  from  mountainous  regions,  others  from 
the  low  coimtry. 

Although  freshwater  formations  are  often  of  great  thickness, 
yet  they  are  usually  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to 
marine  deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions in  comparison  with  seas. 

The  absence  of  many  fossil  forms  usually  met  with  in  marine 
strata,  affords  a  useful  negative  indication  of  the  freshwater 
origin  of  a  formation.  For  example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins, 
no  corals,  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  micro- 
scopic Foraminifera  in  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  deposits.  In  dis- 
tinguishing the  latter  from  formations  accumulated  in  the  sea, 
we  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  forms  of  the  moUusca.  In  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  often  as  great 
as  in  a  marine  stratum,  if  not  greater  ;  but  there  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  freshwater  and 
land  shells  are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.    Thus,  the 
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genera  of  true  raoUusca  according  to  Woodward's  syatem,  exclu- 
ding thoHB  altogether  extinct  and  those  without  shells,  amount 


to  446  in  number,  of  which  the  terreatrial  and  freshwater  genera 
acarcely  form  more  than  a  fifth.* 


H'Orb     foBsfl 

Almost  all  bivalve  sheila,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca, 
are  manne,  about  sixteen  only  out  of  140  genera  being  fresh 
Fig  26  wat«r     Among  these  last,  the  four 

most  common  forms,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  Cyckn,  V^frfna,  Unw,  and 
Anodonta  (see  figures)  the  two  first 
and  two  last  of  which  are  so  nearly 
allied  as  to  pass  mto  each  other 

Lamarck  divided  the  bivalve  mol 
luBca  mto  the  Dimyary  or  those  having 
two  large  muBcular  impressions  in 
each  valve,  as  a  b  in  the  Cyclas,  fig. 
18,  and  TJnio,  fig.  22,  and  the  Mono- 
rmjary,  such  as  the  oyster  and  scallop, 
in  which  there  is  only  one  of  these 
n  fig.  23.     Now,  as  none  of  these  last, 


Lam.)  npFCi  TSlve. 

impressions,  as  is  seen  ii 


*  S«3  Woodirard'a  Muiiud  of  Uollnsca,  1 
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or  the  tmimuscnlar  bivalves,  are  freihwater,*  we  may  at  oi 
preeome  a  deposit  containing  any  of  them  to  be  marine. 


bMBU.    iBle  o[  Wight. 


The  luuvalve  shells  most  characteristic  of  freshwater  deposito 
ate,  Planarbit,  lAmnteu,  and  Pahidiiia.     (See  fignrea.)    But  to 


these  are  occasionally  added  Phyaa,  Saeeinea,  Aticylaa,  Valvata, 
Melanopsu,  Melama,  Potamides,  and  NerlHna  (see  figures), 
the  four  last  being  nsually  found  in  estuaries. 
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Some  natnralista  mclude   Ntritina  (fig.   36)  and  the  marine 
Nerita,  (fig.  36}  in  the  same  genus,  it  being  Bcaicely  possible  bi 


/ftritiMa  oJobttTut,  DeT.  2/erifa  fffaiivIOMo, 

Paxii  beam.  Dah.       Furla 

distinguish  the  two  hy  good  generic  characters. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are 
smaller,  smoother,  and  more  globular  than  the 
marine ;  and  thejr  have  never,  like  the  Nerita:,  the 
inner  mai^in  of  the  outer  lip  toothed  or  crenulated. 
(See  fig  36.) 

The  Potamides  inhabit  the  mouths  of  rivers  iu  ,„„„„„ 
warm  latitudes,  and  are  diBtinguishahle  from  the  cintim,  Son-, 
marine  Cerithia  by  their  orbicular  and  multispiral  Parts  l»sin. 
opercula.  The  genus  Auricula  (fig.  31)  is  amphibioos,  fre- 
"juenting    swamps   and   marshes  within  the   influence   of   the 


Fig.  38. 


The  terrestrial  sholls  are  all  univalves.     The  moat  important 

genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  .Helix 

Fie,  *»■         (fiS-  38),    Cyclodoma  (fig.  39),   Pupa  (fig.  40), 

C?oimiM»'(fig.  41),  BwUmws  (fig.  42),  Olandiiia, 

and  Aehatina. 

Ampullaria  (fig.  43)  is  another  genus  of 
^  shells,  inhabiting  rivers  and  ponds  in  hot 
n,  countries.  Many  fossil  species  formerly  referred 
fj  to  this  genus,  and  which  have  been  met  with 
chiefly  in  marime  formations,  are  now  considered 
,  by  conchoiogists  to  belong  to  Natica  and  other 

„ marine  genera, 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  fresWater  spedes,  with  {he 
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exception  of  Melanopda  (fig.  34),  and  Adtatina,  which  has  a 
slight  indentation,  have  entire  moutha  ;  and  this  circumstance 
may  often  seiTe  as  a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  fresh- 
water from  marine  strata  ;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which 
the  mouths  are  not  entire,  we  may  presume  that  the  formation 
is  marine.  The  aperture  is  'said  to  be  entire  in  such  shells  4s 
the  freshwater  AmpuUaria  and  the  land  shells  (figs.  38 — 42), 
when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted  by  an  indentation  or  notch, 
anch  as  that  aeen  at  b  in  AncUlaria  (fig.  46)  ;  or  is  not  pro- 
longed into  a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in  Plevirotoma  (fig.  44). 


The  mouths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  species  are  carnivorous  ; 
whereas  nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plant- 
eaters  ;  whether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  ex- 
ception to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Potamides  (fig.  37), 
a  subgenus  of  Cerithium,  although  provided  with  a  short  canal, 
comprises  some  species  which  inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and 
others  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
shells  of  Oyprii,  a  minute  bivalve  crustaceous  animal.*  Many 
minute  living  species  of  this  genus  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant 
pools  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  theii  shells  are  not,  if  considered 
■eparately,  oonclusive  aa  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  »  deposit, 
because  the  majori^  of  species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the 
same  order,  the  Cft/iWtna  of  Lamarck,  inhabit  salt  water  ;  and, 
although  the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from,  that  of  the  Cypris. 

*  Fot  figures  of  fbsril  sped«a  of  Pnrbech,  see  below,  Ch.  XIX. 
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Preshwater  fossil  plants. — Tho  seed-vessels  and  stems  of 
Cfiara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are  very  frequent  in  fresh- 
water strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called,  before  their  true 
nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were  supposed  to  be  fora- 
miniferous  shells.     (See  fig.  46,  a.) 

The  Charce  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


Chara  medkag inula ;  fossil. 
Upper  Eocene,  Isle  of  Wight. 

a.  Seed- vessel  magnified 

20  diameters. 
h.  Stem,  magnified. 


Chava  elastica ;  recent.    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed-vessel  between  the  divisions 
of  the  leaves  of  the  female  plant. 

6.  Magnified  transverse  section  of  a  branch, 
with  five  seed-vessels,  seen  from 
below  upwards. 


Their  seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument, 
capable  of  resisting  decomposition  ;  to  which  circumstance  we 
may  attribute  their  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed 
figure  (fig.  47)  represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  species 
found  by  Professor  Amici  in  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  The 
seed-vessel  in  this  plant  is  more  globular  than  in  the  British 
Charcfy  and  therefore  more  nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct 
fossil  species  found  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both 
in  modem  shell  marl  and  in  ancient  freshwater  formations. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large  central  tube  surrounded 
by  smaller  ones  ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at  certain  inter- 
vals by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  6,  fig.  46.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  contain^ 
ing  freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The 
manner  in  which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by 
rivers  into  lakes,  especially  during  floods,  hieus  been  fully  treated 
of  in  the  *  Principles  of  Geology.' 

rresbwater  and  marine  Ash. — >The  remains  of  flsh  are  occa- 
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sionally  useful  in  determining  the  freshwater  origin  of  strata. 
Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch,  pike,  and  loach  {CyprimiSy 
Perca^  Esox,  and  Cohitis\  as  also  Lehias,  being  peculiar  to 
freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater  and  some 
marine  species,  as  Cottus,  Mugil,  and  Anguilla,  or  eel.  The 
rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon  ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  obser- 
vations respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modem  or  tertiary  deposits  ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive 
any  positive  information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element 
in  which  strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both 
on  a  small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology. 
When  it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
alternate  occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the 
sea  ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and 
freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its 
sediment ;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  re- 
suming its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine 
shells. 

There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the 
Nile  and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off"  by  bars  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by 
turns.  They  often  communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for 
months,  years,  or  even  centuries ;  and  then  a  breach  being 
made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  periods  filled  with 
salt  water. 

Xiym-Fiord. — The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  analogous  changes  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thousand  years,  the  western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which 
is  120  miles  in  length,  including  its  windings,  has  been  four 
times  fresh  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and 
the  ocean  having  been  often  formed  and  removed.  The  last 
irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  North  Sea 
entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish,  and  plants  ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea- weed  Fucns  vedculosiis, 
together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mollusca,  have  suc- 
ceeded the  Cyclas,  Lymnea,  Paludina,  and  Charce.'^ 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before 
mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only 
account  for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent 

*  See  Prin(iples  Index,  *  Lym-Fiord.' 
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resting  on  freshwater  strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south- 
east of  England  (Chap.  XVIII.)  a  great  series  of  freshwater 
beds,  1 ,000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  marine  formations  and 
again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the  cretaceous,  more  than 
1,000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  STIU.TA  AND   PETRIFACTION  OP  FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hard- 
ening by  exposure  to  air — Concretionary  nodules — ConsoUdating  effects  of 
pressure — Mineralisation  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how 
formed — Fossil  wood  —  Goppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony 
matter  most  rapid  where  putrefaction  Ls  going  on — Sources  of  lime  and 
silex  in  solution. 

HAYiNa  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of 
sedimentary  formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition 
of  inorganic  matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next 
treat  of  the  consolidation  of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petri- 
faction of  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Clieiiiioal  and  meoiiaiiloal  deposits. — ^A  distinction  has 
been  made  by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  mechanical,  and 
those  of  a  chemical,  origin.  By  the  name  mechanical  are  desig- 
nated beds  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of 
running  water,  also  accumulations  of  stones  and  scoriae  thrown 
out  by  a  volcano,  which  have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by 
the  force  of  gravitation.  But  the  matter  which  forms  a  chemi- 
cal deposit  has  not  been  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  but 
in  a  state  of  solution  imtil  separated  by  chemical  action.  In 
this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  occasionally  precipitated  upon 
the  bottom  of  lakes  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be  well  seen  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and  where 
the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water, 
on  issuing  from  the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The 
calcareous  matter  then  falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting 
shells,  fragments  of  wood  and  leaves,  and  binding  them  to- 
gether. 

That  similar  travertin  is  formed  at  some  points  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea  where  calcareous  springs  issue  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  quantity  of  lime  according  to  Bischoff 
spread  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  very  small,  the  free 
carbonic  add  gas  in  the  same  waters  being  five  times  as  much 
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as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lime  in  a  fluid  state.  Carbonate  of 
lime  therefore  can  rarely  be  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  chemical  action  alone,  but  must  be  produced  by  vital 
agency  as  in  the  case  of  coral  reefs. 

In  such  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the 
stony  skeletons  of  zoophytes  ;  and  these,  together  with  shells, 
become  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which 
is  probably  furnished  to  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposition  of 
dead  corals.  Even  shells  of  which  the  animals  are  still  living 
on  these  reefs,  are  very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over 
with  a  hard  coating  of  limestone. 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and 
these  are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  deposit  may  be  descnbed  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly 
chemical,  and  partly  mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  II.  on  the 
original  horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  me- 
chanical deposits,  and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Such  as  are  purely  chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep 
slope,  or  may  even  encrust  the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and 
be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  but  such  deposits  are  of 
small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  vein-stones. 

Consolidatloii  of  strata. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  cal- 
careous rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  de- 
position. But  there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing 
process  comes  into  operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  some- 
times observe,  where  the  water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous 
springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron 
or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain  places  the  whole 
has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set  of  strata 
remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at 
Kelloway.in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  be- 
longing to  the  group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced 
through  several  counties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part 
loose  and  unconsolidated,  but  becoming  stony  near  Kelloway. 
In  this  district  there  are  numerous  fossil  shells  which  have 
decomposed,  having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their  casts. 
The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has  evidently  served,  at 
some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous  grains  of  sand, 
and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we  take 
fragments  of  many  other  argillaceous  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid, 
we  see  them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud ; 
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the  cement  of  lime,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dis- 
solved by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint. 
In  some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder 
when  touched.  It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata 
may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shell ;  and  unless 
circumstances  cause  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited^ 
the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  together;  in  which 
case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain. 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become 
widely  diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which 
permeate  the  earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when 
the  petrifaction  of  fossil  bodies  is  considered  ;  but  I  may  remark 
here  that  such  waters  are  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal 
springs  from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ; 
and,  as  often  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  is  lowered, 
mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  it  and  solidify. 
Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied  to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any 
fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglomerates,  like  the  pudding- 
stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eocene  deposit),  pebbles  of 
flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united  by  a  siliceous  cement  so 
firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily 
through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when 
they  emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited, 
and  when  they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  Is^d.  A  well- 
known  fact  seems  to  confirm  this  idea  :  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  stones  used  for  building  and  road-making  are  much 
softer  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry  than  after  they  have 
been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  these,  when  once  dried,  may 
afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  water  without 
becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found  desirable  to  shape  the 
stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture  while  they  are  yet 
soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their  *  quarry-water,'  as  it 
is  called  ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for  roads  when  soft, 
and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that  it  may 
harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of 
rocks,  to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex, 
and  other  minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to 
fill  up  the  pores  partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallising, 
would  not  only  be  themselves  deprived  of  freedom  of  motion, 
but  would  also  bind  together  other  portions  of  the  rock  which 
before  were  loosely  aggregated.    On  the  same  principle  wet  sand 
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and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone  when  frozen ;  because  one 
ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water,  has  crystallised,  so 
as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles  of  which  the 
loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacOulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found ;  and  some  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often 
flexible  and  soft  in  their  native  beds :  this  is  the  case  with 
asbestos,  sahlite,  tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported 
also  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  beryl.* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior, 
in  North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  freshwater 
shells  ;  but  if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard 
that  it  can  only  be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If 
the  lake  therefore  was  drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to 
consist  of  strata  of  marlstone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient 
European  formations,  and  like  them  containing  freshwater  shells. 
Concretionary  straotare. — It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may 
at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  artificial  mixture  called  pozzo- 
lana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand  charged  with  about 
20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a  solid  stone 
in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing  the 
foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea.  Consolidation  in  such 
cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity  on 
finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended  in  water.  After 
deposition  similar  particles  seem  often  to  exert  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argil- 
laceous deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concre- 
tions, ranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an 
arrangement  which  took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been 
thrown  down  in  successive  laminae  ;  for  these  laminae  are  often 
traceable  through  the  concretions,  remaining  parallel  to  those  of 
the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock.  (See  fig.  48.)  Such  no- 
dules of  limestone  have  often  a 
shell  or  other  foreign  body  in 
the  centre. 

Among  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  concretionary  struc- 
ture are  those  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  as  abounding 
in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England.     The 

♦  Dr.  MacCulloch,  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  1.  p.  123. 


Calcareous  nodulee  in  Lias. 
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spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  severalfeet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and 
radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminee  of  origi- 
nal deposition  pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some 
cliffs  this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon 
balls.  Some  of  the  globular  masses  have  their  centre  in  one 
stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their  exterior  passes  through  to  the 
stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the  larger  spheroid  in  the 
annexed  section  (fig.  49)  passes  from  the  stratum  h  upwards 
into    a.     In  this  instance  we  Fig.  49. 

must  suppose  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  minor  layers,  first 
forming  the  stratum  &,  and  after- 
wards the  incumbent  stratum  a ; 
then  a  movement  of  the  particles 

took  place,   and  the  carbonates       Spheroidal  concretions  in  magnesian 
J!  1'  \  .  .1  limestone. 

of  lime  and  magnesia  separated 

from  the  more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  un- 
consolidated parts  of  the  stratum.  Crystallisation,  beginning 
at  the  centre,  must  have  gone  on  forming  concentric  coats 
around  the  original  nucleus  without  interfering  with  the  lami- 
nated structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by 
chemical  forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  depo- 
sition or  to  the  subsequent  aggregation  of  similar  particles. 
Thus  suppose  three  strata  of  grit, 
A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 
with  calcareous  matter,  and  that 
B  is  the  most  calcareous.  If  con- 
solidation takes  place  in  B,  the 
concretionary  action  may  spread 
upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more 
abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a  mass,  i,  e,  /,  forming  a 
X)ortion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes  united  with  B  into 
one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of  division  d,  e,  being 
thus  effaced,  the  line  d,  /,  would  generally  be  considered  as  the 
surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true  plane  of  strati- 
fication. 

Pressure  and  heat. — ^When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  incumbent  ocean  ;  for  the  water,  which 
becomes  mingled  with  the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  column  of  fluid  above.  The  same 
happens  in  regard  to  organic  remains  which  are  filled  with  water 
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under  great  pressure  as  they  sink,  otherwise  they  would  be 
immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state,  and  do 
not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by 
the  weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  them, 
just  as  soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may 
give  way.  By  such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand, 
and  marl  may  become  packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made 
to  cohere  together  permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those 
mechanical  movements  hereafter  to  be  described,  by  which  strata 
have  been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Rocks  of  more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been  forced 
against  others  previously  consolidated,  and  may  thus  by  compres- 
sion have  acquired  a  new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help 
us  to  comprehend  how  fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by  mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or 
*  black  lead '  of  commerce  having  become  very  scarce,  Mr. 
Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the  dust  of  the  purer 
portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might  be  recom- 
posed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from 
air,  and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die, 
with  air-tight  fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  each  of 
a  power  of  1,000  tons  ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  so 
perfectly  solidified  that  it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits 
when  broken  the  same  texture  as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  pro- 
bably the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardenuig  sedimentary 
strata.  To  this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralisation  of  organic  remains. — The  changes  which 
fossil  organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  im- 
bedded in  rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata. 
Fossil  shells  in  some  modem  deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their 
animal  matter.  But  in  other  cases  the  shell  has  disappeared, 
and  left  an  impression  only  of  its  exterior,  or  secondly,  a  cast  of 
its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the  shell  itself,  ihe  original 
matter  of  which  has  been  removed.  These  different  forms  of 
fossilisation  may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine  the  mud 
recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are 
shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on 
drying,  and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each 
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abell  htu  left  impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then 
remove  the  shell  itself,  we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay, 
having  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  Bhell,  This  form  is  often 
very  different  from  that  of  the  outer  shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  aa 
a,  fig.  61,  commonty  called  a  foasil  screw,  would  never  be  aua- 
pected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be  the  internal  shape 
of  the  fossil  univalve,  b,  fig.  51.  Nor  should  we  have  imagined 
at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  b,  fig.  52,  belong  to 
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one  and  the  ssjne  fossil.  The  reader  will  obseire,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  figure  {b,  fig.  62),  that  an  empty  space  shaded  dark, 
which  the  sheU  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between  the 
enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the 
whoris.  In  such  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the 
competentparticles  removed  by  waterpercolating  the  rock.  If  the 
nudeua  were  taken  out,  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which 
the  external  form  of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  striee,  as  seen 
in  a,  fig.  62,  would  be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  the  space  alluded 
t?Wtween  the  nucleus  and  the  impresBion,  instead  of  being  left 
empty,  has  been  £lled  up  with  calcareous  spar,  flint,  pyrites,  or 
other  mineral,  we  then  obtain  from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both 
of  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the  original  shell.  In  this 
manner  ailicified  casta  of  sheila  hare  been  formed  ;  and  if  the 
mud  or  aand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be  incoherent,  or  soluble 
in  add,  we  can  then  procure  in  flint  an  empty  shell,  which  in 
shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  original  This  cast  may  bo 
compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the  superficial 
form,  and  not  the  internal  organisation  ;  but  there  is  another 
description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain 
anatomical  models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms 
and  features,  but  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal 
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oi^^B  are  also  ahown.  Thus  wo  find  corals,  origmaJly  cal- 
careous, in  which  not  only  the  general  shape,  but  also  the 
minute  and  complicated  internal  organisation  is  retained  in 
fiint. 

Such  a  process  of  petrifoction  is  still  more  remarkably  ex- 
hibited in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the 
rings  of  annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary 
rays.  Many  of  the  minute  cells  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even 
those  spiral  vessels  which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be 
discovered  by  the  Tnioroscope,  are  preserved.  Among  many 
instances,  I  may  mention  a  fossil  tree,  seventy-two  feet  in 
length,  found  at  Oosforth  near  Newcastle,  in  sandstone  strata 
associated  with  coaL  By  cutting  a,  transverse  slice  so  thin  as  to 
transmit  light,  and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  times,  the 
texture  as  seen  in  fig.  53  is  exhibited.  A  texture  equally  minute 
Fi8-  M.  and  complicated  has  been  observed  in  the 

I  wood  of  large  trunks  of  fosril  trees  found 
in  the  Craigleith  quarry  near  Edinburgh, 
where  the  stone  was  not  in  the  slightest 
i  degree  siliceous,  but  consisted  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  oxide  of  iron, 
j  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  parallel  rows 
I  of  vessels  here  seen  are  the  rings  of 
B  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are 
(mthSo)^rt^win'K^turo  imperfectly  preserved,  the  wood  having 
of  wood.  probably  decayed  before  the  mineralizing 

matter  had  penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain,  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  suoh 
cases,  we  may  first  assume  that  strata  ore  very  generally  per- 
meated by  water  charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous, 
siliceous,  and  other  earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they 
become  so  impregnated  will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an 
organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the 
■un  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  putrefy,  or  be  dissolved  into  its 
component  elenionta,  conBisting  usually  of  oxygen,  hydrr^n, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  These  will  readily  be  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  tliat  all  vestiges  of 
the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  same  Bubstanoes 
be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually  ;  and  if 
buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly;  as  in  the  familiar  example  of 
wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timbar.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other 
mineral,  is  at  hand  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this 
inorganio  matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoocapied 
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by  the  organic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  inte- 
rior of  certain  vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the 
more  solid  walls  of  the  same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  trans- 
mutation. Yet  when  the  whole  is  lapidified,  it  may  not  form 
one  homogeneous  mass  of  stone  or  metal.  Some  of  the  original 
ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic  elements  may  remain  mingled 
in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying  substance  itself  may  be  differ- 
ently coloured  at  different  times,  or  so  crystallised  as  to  reflect 
light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the  original  body  may 
be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles, 
we  have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown 
down  precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in 
progress  ?  The  following  curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  point.  Professor  Goppert  of  Breslau,  with  a  view  of 
imitating  the  natural  process  of  petrifaction,  steeped  a  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters,  some  holding 
siliceous,  others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution. 
He  found  that  in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  sometimes  even 
days,  the  organic  bodies  thus  immersed  were  mineralized  to  a 
certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  thui  vertical  slices  of  deal, 
taken  from  the  scotch  fir  {PiniLs  sylvestris),  were  immersed  in 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  they 
had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for  several  days  they 
were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the  vegetable  matter 
was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of  iron,  which 
was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly  that 
casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants 
were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in 
a  '  nascent  state,'  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous 
state  of  chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with 
other  matter,  and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably 
the  particles  or  atoms  just  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness, 
and  therefore  move  more  freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any 
impulse  of  chemical  afl&nity.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly 
follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where  organic  matter  newly  im- 
bedded in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there  will  chemical  changes 
take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing 
off  from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water 
was  found  to  be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  holding  lime 
in  solution.*  Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be 
*  Piddington,  Asiat.  Research.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  226. 
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permeated  by  mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally 
imbedded  in  sediment,  may  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the 
substances  artifici^y  immersed  by  Professor  Goppert  in  yarious 
fluid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  of  all  springs  are  more  or 
less  charged  with  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredients  derived 
from  the  rocks  and  mineral  veins  through  which  they  percolate. 
Silex  is  especially  abundant  in  hot  springs,  and  carbonate  of 
lime  is  almost  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The 
materials  for  the  petrifaction  of  organic  remaias  are,  therefore, 
usually  at  hand  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution  wherever  organic 
remains  are  imbedded  in  new  strata. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEVATION  OF   STRATA  ABOVE  THE   SEA — HOBIZONTAL    AND 

INCLINED   STRATIFICATION. 

Why  the  position  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  bo 
rderred  to  the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea~> 
Strata  of  deep-sea  and  shallow- water  origin  alternate — Also  marine  and 
freshwater  beds  and  old  land  surfaces — ^Vertical,  inclined,  and  folded  strata 
— Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves — ^Theories  to  explain  lateral  movements 
— Creeps  in  coal  mines— Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jura — ^Various 
forms  of  outcrop— Synclinal  strata  forming  ridges— Connection  of  fracture 
and  flexure  of  rocks — Inverted  strata — Faults  described — Superficial  signs 
of  the  same  obliterated  by  denudation — Great  faults  the  result  of  repeated 
movements — Arrangement  and  direction  of  parallel  folds  of  strata — Uu- 
conformability — Overlapping  strata. 

Aaad  bas  been  raised,  not  tbe  «ea  lowered. — It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils 
extend  over  wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain 
chains  rising  to  great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  5). 
Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  under 
water.  B«t  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we  must  imagine, 
either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered  by  water,  have 
been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry 
land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced  to 
this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that 
the  ocean  was  originally  universal,  tuid  had  gradually  sunk  down 
to  its  actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents 
were  left  dry.  It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that 
the  water  had  gone  down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen 
upwards  into  its  present  position.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout  the 
globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood 
at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  more- 
over appeared  dear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that 
certain  spaces  on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land, 
then  estuary,  then  sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable 
land,  having  remained  in  each  of  these  states  for  considerable 
periods.     In  order  to  account  for  such  phenomena,  without 
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admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself,  we  are  required  to 
imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ;  and  even 
then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine  strata 
composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved, 
or  placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in 
which  they  were  first  deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  repeatedly  moved 
upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to  change  its  position 
relatively  to  the  sea.  There  are  several  distinct  grounds  for 
preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally  for  the 
position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which  the 
stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the 
strata  are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it 
is  consistent  with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise 
gradually  in  some  places  and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such 
changes  have  actually  occurred  in  our  own  days,  and  are  now 
in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent 
convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly, 
as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most  careful  scientific 
observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of  a 
rising  or  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the 
ocean  cannot  be  raised  or  depressed  in  one  place  without  its 
level  being  changed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  con* 
nected  with  the  position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or 
inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal 
position.  Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south 
of  Sicily,  filled  with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks 
rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other 
mountain  masses  might  be  mentioned,  composed  of  hoiizomtal 
strata  of  high  antiquity,  which  contain  fossil  remains  of  AniTT^alg 
wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now  known  to  exist.  In  the  south 
of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  some  of 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits,  called  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
by  geologists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently 
formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on 
the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  equal 
antiquity  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of 
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North  America  and  exhibit  in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly 
undisturbed.  The  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  another  example  of  highly  elevated  yet  perfectly  horizontal 
strata,  no  less  than  3,500  feet  in  thickness,  and  consisting  of 
sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  f ossiliferous  rocks  were  always 
at  their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough 
to  cover  them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  uplifted  to  their 
present  height.  This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first 
appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the 
ftUftlogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been  obtained  that  the  land  is 
experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for  centuries,  a  slow  up* 
heaving  movement.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others, 
that  very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America 
have  been  undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  whidi  the 
level  plains  of  Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  A3rres,  have  been  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space  of  more  than  600  miles 
from .  north  to  south,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  has  been 
established  by  the  observations  of  a  Danish  naturalist.  Dr. 
Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental  elevation  and 
subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened of  continued  changes  of  level  efiected  by  violent  convuU 
sions  in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent.  There  tho 
rocks  are  rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown 
down  several  feeit  at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  show  how  entirely  the  original  position  of  strata  may  be 
modified  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  also  inferred  that,  in  those  seas  where  circidar 
Qoral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
Gontinued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the 
masses  of  coral  are  based  ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
South  Sea  where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has 
been  upheaved  far  above  the  sea-level. 

JUtematioM  of  marine  and  flresbwater  strata. — It  has  been 
shown  in  the  third  chapter  that  there  is  such  a  difference  be- 
tween land,  freshwater,  and  marine  fossils  as  to  enable  the  geolo- 
gist to  determine  whether  particular  ^oups  of  strata  were  formed 

♦  See  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  1867,  p.  314. 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  in  estuuieB,  rivers,  or  lalcea.  If 
surprise  was  at  first  created  bj  the  discovery  of  marine  corali 
and  ahellH  at  the  height  of  several  miles  above  the  sea-level,  the 
imagination  was  afterwards  not  less  startled  by  observing  that 
in  tbe  successive  strata  composing  the  earth's  crust,  especiaUy  if 
their  total  thickness  amounted  to  thousands  of  feet,  they  com- 
prised in  some  parts  formations  of  shallow-sea  b«  welt  as  of  deep- 
sea  origin  ;  also  beds  of  brackish  or  even  of  purely  freshwater 
formation  as  well  as  vegetable  matter  or  coal  accumulated  on 
ancient  land.  In  these  cases  we  as  frequently  find  freshwater 
beds  below  a  marine  set  or  shallow  water  under  those  of  deep- 
sea  origin  as  the  reverse.  Thus  if  we  bore  an  Artesian  w^ 
below  London,  we  pass  through  a  marine  clay,  and  there  reach,  at 
the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  a  shallow  water  and  fluvia- 
tile  sand  beneath  which  comes  the  white  chalk  originally  formed 
in  a  deep  sea.  Or  if  we  bore  vertically  through  the  chalk  of 
the  North  Downs  we  come,  after  traversing  marine  chalky  strata, 
upon  a  freshwater  formation  many  hundreds  of  feet  thick  oaUed 
the  Weatden,  snch  as  b  seen  in  Kent  and  Suirey,  which  is 
known  in  its  turn  to  rest  on  purely  marine  beds.  In  like 
manner  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  we  sink  vertical  shafts 
through  marine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  and  come  upon 
ooal  which  was  formed  by  the  growth  of  plants  on  an  ancient 
luid-snrface  sometimes  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent. 

TertleBl,  Inelinea,  and  oarred  strata. — It  has  been  stated 
tliat  marine  strata  of  different  ages  are  sometimes  found  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea  yet  retaining  their  original 
horizontality  ;  but  this  slate  of  things  is  quite  exceptional. 
As  a  general  rule  strata  are  inclined  or  bent  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imply  that  their  original  position  has  been  altered. 

The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  such  a  change  is  afforded 
by  their  standing  up  vertically  showing  their  edges,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  phenomenon,  especially  in  monntainouji  ooun^ 
^,  „  tries.     Thus  we  find  in  Scotland, 

on  the  southern  skirtA  of  the 
Grampians,  beds  of  pudding-stone 
alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fijie 
sand,  all  placed  vertical^  to  Um 
horizon.  When  Sausaure  first  ob- 
served ceriAin  conglomerates  in  a 
.  similar  position  in  the  Bwisa  .AJ^ 
he  remarked  that  the  pebblw, 
being  for  the  most  part  of  an  oval 
shape,  had  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation (see  fig.  &i).     From  tiUs  he  inferred,  that  such  strata 
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must,  at  first,  have  been  horizontal,  each  oval  pebble  having 

settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its  flatter  side  parallel 

ta  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason 

that  an  egg  will  not  stand  on  either     ^    \^/'77  /"[/ 

end  if   uniiupported.      Some  few, 

indeed,  of  the  rounded  stones  in  a 

conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an 

exception  to  the  above  rule,  for 

the  same  reason  that  in  a  river's 

bed,  or  on  a  shingle  beach,  some. 

pebbles  rest  on  their  ends  or  edges  ; 

these  having  been  shoved  against 

or  between  other  stones  by  a  wave 

or  current  so  as  to  assume  this  posi- 

Anticlinaland  ^ipiclinal curves.-^ 
Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be 
traced    continuously    upwards    or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  al- 
most invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  dia- 
meter of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several  ^■ 
miles.      I  shall  first  describe  two   f\ 
curves  of   considerable  regularity,  '^ 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extend- 
ing over  a.  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  maas  of  strata  "here  shown 
maybe  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
siating  of  red  and  white  sandstone, 
and  various  coloured  shales,  the 
beds  being  distLi^:uiBhable  into  four 
principal  groups,  namely,  No.  I, 
red  mod  or  shale  ;  No.  2,  red  sand- 
stone, used  for  building ;  Ko.  3, 
conglomerate  ;  and  No.  4,  grey  pav- 
ing-stone, and  tile-stone,  with  green 
and  reddish  shale,  containing  pecu- 
liar oi^[anic  remains.  A  glance  at 
the  section  will  show  tliat  each  of 
the  formations  2,  3, 4,  are  repeated 
thrice  at  the  surface,  twice  with  a     ~  — 

southerly,  and  once  with  a  northerly  inchnation  or  dip,  and  the 
beds  in  No.  I,  whioh  aie  nearly  horizontal,  are  still  brought  np 
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twice  by  a  slight  curvaturo  to  ttie  surface,  ODce  on  each  aide  of 
A,  Beginning  at  the  north-weBt  extremity,  the  tile-atonea  and 
GonglomerateB,  No.  4  and  No.  3,  are  vertical,  and  they  gener- 
ally form  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  Boutheni  skirts  of  the  Gram- 
pianB.  The  superior  strata,  Noa.  2  and  1,  beoome  less  and  less 
inclined  on  descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  where  the 
strata,  having  a  concave  bend,  are  said  by  geologists  to  lie  in  a 
'  trough '  or  '  basin. '  Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  rant  an 
imaginary  line  A,  called  technically  a  '  synclinal  line,'  whcrj 
the  beds,  which  are  tilted  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  meet.  It  is  most  important  for  the  observer  to  mark 
such  lines,  for  he  will  perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  he  is  always  paus- 
ing from  older  to  newer  beds  ;  whereas,  after  croBsing  the  line 
A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in  the  same  southerly  direction,  he 
is  continually  leaving  the  newer,  and  advancing  upon  older 
strata.  All  the  deposits  which  he  had  before  examined  begin 
then  to  recur  in  reversed  order,  until  be  arrives  at  the  central 
Ems  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form  an 
axcb.  or  saddle,  having  an  anticlinal  line  B,  in  the  centre.  On 
passing  this  line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  E.,  the  forma- 
tions 4,  3,  and  2,  are  ^ain  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order 
of  superposition,  but  with  a  southerly  dip.  At  Whiteness  (see 
diagram)  it  will  he  seen  that  the  inclined  strata  are  covered  by 
a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds.  These  are  composed  of 
red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer  than  any  of  the 
groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  ■unconformab/'j/  upon 
itrata  ot  the  sandstone  group  No  2 


An  example  of  curved  strata  in  which  the  bends  o- 
tions  of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  tnthin  a 
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equal  space,  has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  HaU.*  It 
occurs  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  nhere 
the  rocks  consist  principally  of  a  bluish  slate,  having  frequently 
ft  ripple-marked  surface.  The  undulations  of  the  beds  reach 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  oli&  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height, 
aikd  there  are  sixteen  distinct  bendings  in  the  course  of  about 
six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  attemately  concave  and  conveic 
upwards. 

FoldlBE  by  laterBl  mavvment. — An  experiment  was  made 
by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  stich  strata,  assimning  them  to  have  been  originally  hori- 
zontal, may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position.  A 
set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their 
opposite  ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  them  to  approach  more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal 
of  the  weight,  the  layers  of  clay  wore  found  to  be  curved  and 
folded,  so  aa  to  bear  a  miniattire  resemblance  to  the  strata  in 
the  cliffs.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  natural 
section  or  sea-cliff  we  only  see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part 
being  invisible  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion, 
being  supposed  to  have  been  carried  away  by  ikwtdation,  or 
that  action  of  water  which  will  be  explained  intlie  next  chapter. 
The  dark  linta  in  the  accompanying  plan  (fig.    57)  represent 


wh&t  is  actually  seen  of  the  strata  in  the  lino  of  cliff  alluded  to  ; 
the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which  is  concealed  beneath  the 
sea-level,  as  also  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  once  existed 
above  the  present  surface. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral 
thnust  might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several 

•  Edin.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  pi.  3. 
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pieces  of  differently  coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when 
they  are  spread  out  horizontally,  cover  them  with  a  book. 
Then  apply  other  books  to  each  end,  and  force  them  towards 

Fig.  58. 


each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths  (see  fig.  58)  will  imitate 
those  of  the  bent  strata ;  the  incumbent  book  being  slightly 
lifted  up,  and  no  longer  touching  the  two  volumes  on  which 
it  rested  before,  because  it  is  supported  by  the  tops  of  the 
anticlinal  ridges  formed  by  the  curved  cloths.  In  like  manner 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  squeezed  strata,  although  later- 
ally condensed  and  more  closely  packed,  are  yet  elongated 
and  made  to  rise  upwards,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure. 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really 
been  due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  which  we 
cannot  decide  by  reference  to  our  own  observation.  Our  in- 
ability to  explain  the  nature  of  the  process  is,  perhaps,  not 
simply  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  subterranean  regions 
where  the  mechanical  force  is  exerted,  but  to  the  extreme  slow- 
ness of  the  movement.  The  changes  may  sometiihes  be  due  to 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  mountain  masses  of  rock  causing 
them,  while  still  solid,  to  expand  or  contract ;  or  melting  them 
and  then  again  cooling  them  and  allowing  them  to  crystallise. 
If  such  be  the  case,  we  have  scarcely  more  reason  to  expect  to 
witness  the  operation  of  the  process  within  the  limited  periods 
of  our  scientific  observation  than  to  see  the  swelling  of  the  roots 
of  a  tree,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  wall  of  solid 
masonry  may  be  lifted  up,  rent  or  thrown  down.  In  both 
instances  the  force  may  be  irresistible,  but  though  adequate,  it 
need  not  be  visible  by  us,  provided  the  time  required  for  its 
development  be  very  great.  The  lateral  pressure  arising  from 
the  unequal  expansion  of  rocks  by  heat,  may  cause  one  mass 
lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  gradually  to  occupy  a  larger 
space  so  as  to  press  upon  another  rock  which,  if  flexible,  may  be 
squeezed  into  a  bent  and  folded  form.     It  will  also  appear, 
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when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  described,  that  some  of 
them  have,  when  melted  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust, 
been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures,  and  after  the  solidification 
of  such  intruded  matter,  other  sets  of  rents,  crossing  the  first, 
have  been  formed  and  in  their  turn  filled  by  melted  rock.  Such 
repeated  injections  imply  a  stretching,  and  often  upheaval,  of 
the  whole  mass. 

We  also  know,  especially  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to 
earthquakes,  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  capable  of  producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  some- 
times very  local,  but  often  extending  over  a  wide  area.  The 
continuance  of  sach  a  downward  movement,  especially  if  partial 
and  confined  to  linear  areas,  may  produce  regular  folds  in  the 
strata. 

Creeps  in  eoal  mines. — ^The  '  Creeps,'  as  they  are  called  in 
coal  mines,  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  fact. — First, 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  excavation  of  coal  at  a 
considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  overlying  strata  to  sink 
down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the  roof  of 
the  mme.  'In  Yorkshire,'  says  Mr.  Buddie,  'three  distinct 
subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innimierable  vertical 
cracks  were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  which  thus  settled  down.'*  The  exact  amount  of  de- 
pression in  these  cases  can  only  be  accurately  measured  where 
water  accumulates  on  the  surface,  or  a  railway  traverses  a 
coal-field. 

When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular 
masses  of  coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roof, 
and  protect  the  colliers.  Thus  in  fig.  59,  representing  a  section 
at  Wallsend,  Newcastle,  the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated 
are  represented  by  the  white  spaces  a  h,  while  the  adjoining 
dark  portions  are  parts  of  the  original  coal  seam  loft  as  props, 
beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale  constituting  the  floor  of  the  mine. 
When  the  props  have  been  reduced  in  size,  they  are  pressed 
down  by  tbd  weight  of  overlying  rocks  (no  less  than  630  feet 
thick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby  squeezed  and 
forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor 
rising  up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a 
*  Thrust,'  does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more 
solid  than  the  roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal  mines,  that 
the  roof  is  composed  of  hard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone, 
more  unyielding  than  the  foimdation,  which  often  consists  of 

•  Proceedings  of  Geol.  ?oe.  vol.  iii,  p.  14^. 
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clay.  Even  where  the  argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first, 
they  soon  become  softened  and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state 
when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and  water  in  the  floor 
of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  '  creep,'  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight 
curvature  at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  59 :  then 
the  pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longi- 

Fig.  69. 


Section  of  carboniferous  strata  at  Wallscnd,  Newcastle,  showing  *  Creeps.* 

(J.  Buddie,  Esq.) 

'Horizontal  length  of  section  174  feet.    The  upper  seam,  or  main  coal,  here  worked 

out,  was  630  feet  below  the  surface. 

1 .  Main  coal,  6  feet  6  inches.  2.  Metal  coal,  3  feet. 

tudinal  crack,  as  at  6 ;  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge 
reach  the  roof,  as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up 
the  whole  gallery,  and  the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re- 
united and  flattened  at  the  top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d. 
Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the  props  has  become  crushed  and 
cracked  by  pressure.  It  is  also  found  that  below  the  creeps 
a,  6,  c,  d,  an  inferior  stratum,  called  the  *  metal  coal,'  which  is 
3'feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points  e,  /,  g,  h,  and  has 
risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement,  caused  by  the 
working  out  of  the  *■  main  coal,'  has  been  propagated  through  a 
thicknel^s  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also 
been  traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal 
coal,  but  it  grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes 
imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of 
our  notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months^  or 
even  years,  will  sometimes  elapse  between  the  &:st  bending  of 
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the  pavement  and  the  time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the 
movement  has  been  most  rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is 
most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of  the  fractured  ends  most 
complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement  or  violence  are 
greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months  or  years 
for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  espe- 
cially where  the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long 
periods  of  time  ;  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring 
sudden  violence,  simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is 
excessive. 

Engineers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  they  raise  the 
level  of  a  railway  by  heaping  stone  or  gravel  on  a  foimdation  of 
marsh,  quicksand,  or  other  yielding  formation,  the  new  mound 
often  sinks  for  a  time  as  fast  as  they  attempt  to  elevate  it ; 
when  they  have  persevered  so  as  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
they  frequently  find  that  some  of  the  adjoining  flexible  ground 
has  risen  up  in  one  or  more  parallel  arches  or  folds,  showing 
that  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  sinking  materials  has  given  rise 
to  a  lateral  folding  movement. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  solid  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  may  sometimes,  as  before  mentioned,  be  made 
to  expand  by  heat,  or  may  be  pressed  by  the  force  of  steam 
against  flexible  strata  loaded  with  a  great  weight  of  incumbent 
rocks.  In  this  case  the  yielding  mass,  squeezed,  but  unable  to 
overcome  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, may  be  gradually  relieved  by  lateral  folding. 

Sip  and  strike. — In  describing  the  manner  in  which  strata 
depart  from  their  original  horizontality,  some  technical  terms, 
such  as  *  dip '  and  *  strike,'  *  anticlinal '  and  *  synclinal '  line  or 
axis,  are  used  by  geologists.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
some  of  these  to  the  student.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock, 
instead  of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to 
dip  ;  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called 
the  ^^om<  of  dw,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a  level  or 
horizontal  line  is  called  the 
amount  of  dip,  or  the  angle 
of  dip.  Thus,  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram  (fig.  60),  a 
series  of  strata  are  inclined, 
and  they  dip  to  the  north 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  The  strike,  or  line  of  bearing,  is  the  prolongation  oi 
extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip  ; 

1)3 
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and  hence  it  is  Bometimea  callud  the  dueciioii  of  the  atntts. 
ThiiB,  ill  thu  ttbovu  instance  of  strata  dipping  to  the  north,  their 
strike  must  iiecusBurily  be  east  and  west.  M'e  have  borrowed 
the  wurd  friiui  tho  German  geulogiata,  /iti'ciehen  signifying  t« 
extend,  to  have  a,  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may  he 
aptly  illustrated  by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  uf  the  stratum  of 
slates,  which  dip  on  one  aide  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to 
tho  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions, 
has  neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  alnaya  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavouring 
to  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds 
dip  in  every  part  of  the  district ;  but  it  requires  some  practice 
to  avoid  being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip 
wid  the  amount  of  it. 

If  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  stony  stratum  be  uncovered, 
whetlier  artificially  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of 
a  cliff,  it  is  easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  slope  is  steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if 
poured  upon  it.  'Hiis  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly 
inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the 
face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if  the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line 
of  their  strike,  the  dip  being  iiiwai'ds  from  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
If,  however,  wo  come  to  a  break  in  tho  cliff,  which  exhibits  a 
section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  tho  line  of  tho  strike,  we  are 
tlicn  able  to  ascertain  tlie  true  dip.     lu  tho  annexed  drawing 


(fig.  til),  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of  which  facoi  to 
tlie  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to 
a  person  in  tho  boat ;  ■while  in  the  other  side  facing  tho 
west,  the  tnie  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to 
be  at  an  angle  of  40^.     If,  therefore,  o»r  observations  tax 
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confined  to  a  vertical  precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we 
DiuBt  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge  or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one 
of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  true  dip. 

If  not  provided  with  a  clinometer,  a  most  useful  instrument, 
when  it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  with  precision  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata,  the  observer  Fig.  nj. 
may  meSiBure  the  angle  within  a 
few  degrees  by  standing  exactly 
opposite  to  a  cliff  where  Qie  true 
dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the  hands 
immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
plating  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  per- 
pendicular, and  of  the  other  in  a  / 
horizontal  position,  as  in  fig.  63. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  discover  whether 
^he  lines  of  the  inclined  beds  bisect 
the  angle  of  90°,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
an  ai^le  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  divide  the  space  into 
two  equal  or  unequal  portions.  You  have  only  to  change 
hands  to  get  the  line  of  dip  on  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal 

It  has  been  already  seen,  pp.  62,  53,  in.  describing  the  curved 
strata  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwick- 
shire, that  a  series  of  concave  and  convex  bendings  ar«  occa- 
sionally repeated  several  times.  These  usually  form  part  of  a 
series  of  parallel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the 


same  direction,  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many  paraUel  ridges,  with 
intervening  longitudinalvalleys,  as  in  fig.  63,  the  ridges  being 
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Ground  plan  of  the  denuded  ridge  C,  fig.  63. 


formed  by  curved  fossiliferouB  strata,  of  which  the  nature  and 
dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse  gorges,  called 
'cluses,'  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the 
strike  of  the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west. 
Lines  drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges.  A,  B,  would  be 
anticlinal  lines,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
valleys  a  synclinal  line. 

Oatcrop  of  strata. — It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these 

ridges,  A,  B,  are  unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  them, 

Fig.  04.  Fig.  63.        C,   has   been    fractured 

along  the  ]line  of  strike, 
I  and  a  portion  of  it  car- 
ried away  by  denudation, 
so  that  the  ridges  of  the 
beds  in  the  formations 
a,  6,  c,  come  out  to  the 
day,  or,  as  the  miners 
say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides 
of  a  valley.  The  ground 
plan  of  such  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given  in  a  geological 
map,  may  be  expressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  64,  and  the 
cross  section  of  the  same  by  fig.  65.  The  line  D  E,  fig.  64, 
is  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side  of  which  the  dip  is  in 
opposite  directions,  as  expressed  by  the  arrows.  The  emer- 
gence of  strata  at  the  surface  is  called  by  miners  their  o\Ur 
crop  or  basset. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges^  the  beds  form 
a  boss  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
summit  of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit 
the  edges  of  the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses, 
round  a  common  centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike, 
and  the  dip  being  always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the 
course  of  the  circuit  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  constituting 
what  is  termed  a  qu4-qu4versal  dip — that  is,  turning  every 
way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the 
basset-edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination 
of  the  beds,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been 
denuded.  One  of  the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist 
flbottld  be  acquainted,  relates  to  the  Y-like  form  of  the  beds  as 
they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary  valley.     First,  if  the  strata  be 

*  Thurmann,  *Essai  sur  les  Soiilcvemens  Jurassiques  du  Porrentruy, 
Vrn^  1832.' 
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horizontal,  the  T-like  form  will  be  also  on  a  level,  and  tha 
newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest  heights. 

Secondly,   if  the  r'„  t- 

beds  be  inclined 
and  intersected  by 
a  vaUey  sloping  in 
the  same  direction, 
ftnd  the  dip  of  the 
beds  b«  less  steep 
than  the  slope  of 
the  valley,  then  the 
T's,  as  they  are 
often  termed  by 
miners,  will  point 
upwards  (see  £g. 
66),  those  formed 
by  the  newer  beds 
lippearing  in  a  su 
perior  position,  and 
extending  highest 
up  the  valley,  as  A 
is  seen  above  B 

Thirdly,  if  the 
dip  of  the  beds  be 
steeper  than  the 
elope  of  the  valley, 
then  the  V'a  ntU 
point  downwards 
(see  £g.  67),  and 
those  formed  of  the 
older  beds  will  now 
appear  uppermost, 
as  B  appears  above 
A 

Fourthly,  in 
every  case  where 
the  strata  dip  m  a 
contrary  direction 
te  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  whatever  be 
the  angle  of  inch 
nation,  the  newer 
beds  will  appear  the 
highest,  as  in  the 
first  and  second  casi 
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which  exhibits  strata  rising  at  an  angle  of  20°,  and  crossed  by  A 
valley,  which  declines  in  an  opposite  direction  at  20°. 

These  rules  may  often  be  of  great  practical  utility ;  for  the 
different  degrees  of  dip  occurring  in  the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  66  and  67  may  occasionally  be  encountered  in  follow- 
ing the  same  line  of  flexure  at  points  a  few  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  A  miner  unacquainted  with  the  rule,  who  had  first 
explored  the  valley  (fig.  66),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shaft 
below  the  coal  seam  A,  until  he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B. 
He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley  fig.  67,  and  discovering  there 
also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams,  might  begin  his  workings  in 
the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of  coming  down  to  the  other 
bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping  out  lower  down  the 
valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demonstrate  the  futiUty 
of  such  hopes.* 

Synclinal  strata  formlnir  ridgres. — Although  in  many  cases 
an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as 
in  A  B,  fig.  63,  p.  59,  yet  this  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  as  the  beds  very  often  slope  inwards  from  either 

Fig.  G9. 
Auticlinal. 


Grits  and  shales.  Mountain  limestone.  Grits  and  shales. 

Section  of  carboniferous  rocks  of  Lancashire.    (E.  Hull.f) 

side  of  a  mountain,  as  at  a,  6,  fig.  69,  while  in  the  intervening 
vallej'  c  they  slope  upwards  forming  an  arch. 

Tt  would  be  natural  to  expect  the  fracture  of  solid  rocks  to 
take  place  chiefly  where  the  bending  of  the  strata  has  been 
sharpest,  and  such  rending  may  produce  ravines  giving  access 
to  running  water  and  exposing  the  surface  to  atmospheric  waste. 
The  entire  absence,  however,  of  such  cracks  at  points  where  the 
strain  must  have  been  greatest,  as  at  a  fig.  63,  is  often  very  re- 
markable and  not  always  easy  of  explanation.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  for  three  models 
which  I  have  copied  in  the  above 
diagrams;  but  the  beginner  may 
find  it  by  no  nioans  easy  to  imder- 
stand  such  copies,  although,  if  he 
were  to  examine  and  handle  the 
originals,  turning   them   about  in 


different  ways,  he  would  at  once 
comprehend  their  meaning  as  well  as 
the  import  of  others  far  more  qpm- 
plicated,  which  the  same  engineer 
has  constructed  to  illustrate /izii/fs. 

t  Edward     Hull,     Quart.    Geol. 
Journ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  324.     1B68. 
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which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present 
position.  They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the 
fluid  matter  which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  be~ 
fore  described  (p.  39),  and  in  part  to  the  penueation  of  sea- 
.water  while  they  were  yet  aubmei^ed. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  tlie  Pyreneei,  great  curratures 
of  the  strata  are  seen  in  the  sea-cUfia,  where  the  rocks  consist  of 
marl,  grit,  and  chert.     At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  70,  some 
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of  the  bendings  of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens 
might  be  broken  off,  well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Although  this  chert  could  not  have  been 
brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  shape,  it  presents, 
nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of  greatest  flexure 
small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not  wholly  in- 
capable of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  calce- 
dony  and  quart);. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 
undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds 
of  solid  gypsum  interstratified. 
Somotiniee  these  solid  layers  have 
been  broken  into  detached  frag- 
ments, still  praserving  their  sharp 
edges  (jf  g,  fig.  71),  while  the  con-  i 
tinuity  of  the  more  pliable  and 
ductile  marls,  m  m,  ]ias  not  been  , 
interrupted. 

We  have  already  explained,  fig. 
69,  that  stratified  rocks  have  usu- 
ally their  strata  bent  into  parallel  folds  fonning  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  axes,  a  group  of  several  of  these  folds  having  often 
been  subjected  to  a  common  moveutent,  and  having  acquired  a 
uniform  strike  or  direction.  In  some  disturbed  regions  these 
folds  have  been  doubled  back  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  often  difficult  for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine 
correctly  the  relative  age  of  the  beds  by  superposition.  Thus, 
if  we  meet  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section,  fig.  72,  we  should 
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naturally  auppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct  beds,  or  seta 
of  beds,  No.  1  being  the  newest,  and  No.  13  the  oldest  of  the 
BerisB.  But  this  section  may  porhaps  exhibit  merely  nix  beds, 
pi„  „  which  have  been  folded  in  the 

manner  seen  in  fig.  73,  so  that 
each  of  them  is  twice  repeated, 
the  position  of  one  half  being 
reversed,  and  part  of  Mo.  1, 
originally  the  uppermost,  having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the 

These  phenomena  are  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in 
certain  regions  in  Switzerland,  in  precipices  often  more  than 


2,000  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  there  are  flexures  not 
inferior  in  dimensions  in  the  Pjnrenees.  The  upper  part  of  the 
curves  seen  in  this  di^p:am,  fig.  73,  and  expressed  in  fainter 
lines,  has  been  removed  by  what  is  called  denudation,  to  be 
afterwards  explained. 

FraatnreB  of  t&e  strata  and  fatilts, — Numerous  rents  may 
often  be  seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken, 
the  fractured  parts  still  remaining  in  contact ;  but  we  often  find 
a  fissure,  several  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the 
disunited  portions.  These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine 
earth  and  sand,  or  with  angular  fragments  of  atone,  evidently 
derived  from  the  fracture  of  the  contiguous  rocka. 

The  face  of  each  wall  of  the  fissure  is  often  beautifully 
polished,  as  if  glazed,  striated,  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows 
and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  robbing 
together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  liardness.  These  polished  sur- 
faces are  called  by  miners  'slickensides.'  It  is  supposed  that 
the  lines  of  the  strife  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks 
were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili, 
in  1640,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building  were  rent  vertically  in 
several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several  minutes  during 
each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured,  and  without 
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any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still  visible. 
When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brick- 
dust,  evidently  produced  by  trituration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure,  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it 
was  once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  '  This  mode  of  displace- 
ment is  called  a  fault,  shift,  slip,  or  throw.'  '  The  miner,'  says 
Playfair,  describing  a  fault,  '  is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterra- 
neous journey,  by  a  derangement  in  the  strata,  which  changes 
at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which  had  hitherto  directed 
his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a  certain  plane,  which  is 
sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  74,  sometimes  oblique 
to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds  of  rock 
broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along 

Fig.  74. 


B  D 

Faults.    A  B  perpendicular,  C  D  oblique  to  the  horizon. 

the  face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes 
preserved  their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  74,  so  that  the  strata  on 
each  side  of  the  faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one 
another ;  in  other  cases,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as 

Fig.  75. 


E  F  fault  or  Qesare  filled  with  rubbish,  on  each  side  of  which  the  shifted 

strata  are  not  parallel. 

in  a,  6,  c,  d  (fig.  75),  though  their  identity  is  still  to  be  recog- 
nised by  their  possessing  the  same  thickness  and  the  same  in- 
ternal characters.'* 

•  Playfair,  lUust.  of  Hiitt.  Theory,  §  42. 
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In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich,*  deposits  of  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupy- 
ing  an  ana  of  many  mUes,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments, 
and  the  broken  remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant 
positions,  often  at  levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from 
each  other.  The  sides  of  the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are 
commonly  several  yards  apart,  and  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
60  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being  filled  with  broken  dibris  of 
the  strata.  In  following  the  course  of  the  same  fault  it  is 
sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places  very  unequal 
changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place  300, 
and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises  from  the  union  of  two 
or  more  fatdts.  In  other  words,  the  disjointed  strata  have  in 
certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  sufiered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which 
have  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drjring  and  shrinking  of  ar- 
gillaceous and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place 
from  failure  of  support.  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small 
slips  may  have  been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has 
been  moved,  and  its  level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably 
altered,  within  the  period  when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and 
gravel  now  covering  the  surface  of  continents  was  deposited. 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard, 
in  a  region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alter- 
nations of  rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous, 
have  been  bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and 
with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned 
by  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  AH  (fig.  76)  represent  the 
surface  of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  ahc  frequently  crop 
out,  an  observer,  who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first 
imagine  that  at  every  step  he  was  approaching  new  strata, 
whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has  been  caused  by 
vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose  the  original 
mass.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly  inclined  strata, 
and  that  the  different  masses' under  EF,  FG,  and  GrD,  sank 
down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked  in 
the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by 
the  continuous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the 
line  A  H,  so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter 
lines  are  swept  away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the 
faults,  finding  the  mass  a,  which  we  wiU  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of 

•  Geol.  Trans,  second  series,  vol.  v.  p.  452. 
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coal  four  times  repeated,  might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable 
to  an  indefinite  depth,  but  first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is 
stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings,  for  he  comes  partly  ux)on 


Fig.  7G. 
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Apparent  alternations  of  strata  caused  by  verticul  faults. 

the  shale  h,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone  v  ;  the  same  residt 
awaits  him  at  the  fault  F,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again 
stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the  rock  d. 

The  very  difierent  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the 
same  strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in 
some  faults,  is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  England  is  that  called  the  ^ninety-fathom  dike,'  in  the  coal- 
field of  Newcastle.  This  name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the 
same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  (540  feet)  lower  on  the  northern 
than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled 
by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state  of  sandstone,  and 
is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other 
places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.*  The  walls  of  the  fissure 
are  scored  by  grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if  the 
broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault,  t  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the 
fracture  has  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  or  more. 

Great  flRnlts  the  resnlt  of  repeated  movements. —  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  faults  generally  consist  of 
single  linear  rents  ;  there  are  usually  a  number  of  faults 
springing  off  from  the  main  one,  and  sometimes  a  long  strip  of 
country  seems  broken  up  into  fragments  by  sets  of  parallel  and 
connecting  transverse  faults.     Oftentimes  a  great  line  of  fault 

•  Conybeare  and  Phillip?,    Out-         f  Phillips,     Geology,     Lardner* 
lines,  4c.,  p.  876.  Cyclop.,  p.  41. 
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has  been  repeated  or  the  movements  have  been  continued 
through  successive  periods  so  that  newer  deposits  having 
covered  the  old  line  of  displacement  the  strata  both  newer 
and  older  have  given  way  along  the  old  line  of  fracture.  Some 
geologists  have  considered  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
upward  or  downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accom- 
plished at  a  single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but 
interinipted  movements.  They  appear  to  have  derived  this 
idea  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved  walls  have  merely  been 
rubbed  in  one  direction,  which  is  far  from  being  a  constant 
phenomenon.  Not  only  are  some  sets  of  strire  not  parallel 
to  others,  but  the  clay  and  rubbish  between  the  walls  when 
squeezed  or  rubbed,  have  been  streaked  in  dilfferent  directions, 
the  grooves  which  the  harder  minerals  have  impressed  on  the 
softer  being  frequently  curved  and  irregular. 

The  usual  absence  of  protruding  masses  of  rock  forming 
precii)ices  or  ridges  along  the  lines  of  great  faults  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  explaining  fig.  76,  p.  67,  and  the  same  re- 
markable fact  is  well  exemplified  in  every  coal-field  which  has 
been  extensively  worked.  It  is  in  such  districts  that  the  former 
relation  of  the  beds  which  have  been  shifted  is  determinable  with 
great  accuracy.     Thus  in  the  coal-field  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in 

Fig.  77. 


Faults  and  denuded  coal  strata,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.    (Mammatt.) 

Leicestershire  (see  fig.  77),  a  fault  occurs,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  coal-beds  abed  must  once  have  risen  to  the  height  of  500 
feet  above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
uplifted  strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general 
surface ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  lino  zz,  is  uniformly  undulating  without  any 
break,  and  the  mass  indicated  by  the  dotted  outline  must  have 
been  washed  away.* 

The  student  may  refer  to  Mr.  HulPs  measurement  of  faults, 
observed  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  where  the  vertical  dis- 

•  See  Mammatt's  Geological  Facts,  <fec.,  p.  90  and  plate. 
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placement  has  amounted  to  thousands  of  feet,  and  yet  where 
all  the  superficial  inequalities  which  must  have  resulted  from 
such  movements  have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  denuda- 
tion. In  the  same  memoir  proofs  are  afforded  of  there  having 
been  two  periods  of  vertical  movement  in  the  same  fault,  one, 
for  example,  before,  and  another  after,  the  Triassic  epoch.  * 

The  shifting  of  the  beds  by  faults  is  often  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  same  foldings  which  constitute  the  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes  before  alluded  to,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  subterranean  causes  of  both  forms  of  disturbance  are  to  a 
great  extent  the  same.  A  fault  in  Virginia,  believed  to  imply 
a  displacement  of  several  thousand  feet,  has  been  traced  for 
more  than  eighty  miles  in  the  same  direction  as  the  foldings  of 
the  Appalachian  chain,  f  An  hypothesis  which  attributes  such 
a  change  of  position  to  a  succession  of  movements,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  any  theory  which  assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  several  thousand 
feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress, 
at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large 
and  small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink 
below  their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  insensibly,  others 
suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time  ;  whereas 
there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last  3,000 
years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  de- 
pressed, at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred, 
much  less  several  thousand  feet. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  subterra- 
nean regions  one  mass  of  solid  rock  should  have  been  folded  up 
by  a  continued  series  of  movements,  while  another  mass  in 
contact,  or  only  separated  by  a  line  of  fissure,  has  remained 
stationary  or  has  perhaps  subsided.  But  every  volcano,  by 
the  intermittent  action  of  the  steam,  gases,  and  lava  evolved 
during  an  eruption,  helps  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  operations  take  place.  For  eruptions  are  re- 
peated at  uncertain  intervals  throughout  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  a  geological  period,  some  of  the  surrounding  and 
contiguous  districts  remaining  quite  undisturbed.  And  in 
most  of  the  instances  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  the 
emission  of  lava,  scoria,  and  steam  is  accompanied  by  the 
uplifting  Qf  the  solid  crust.  Thus  in  Vesuvius,  Etna,  the 
Madeiras,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Azores  there  is  evidence 
of  marine  deposits  of  recent  and  tertiary  date  having  been 
elevated  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  sometimes  more, 

*  Hull,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  vol.  f  H.  D.  Rogers,  Geol.  of  Pennsyl- 
xxiv.  p.  318.    1868.  vania,  p.  897. 
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since  the  commencement  of  the  volcanic  explosions.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  general  tendency  in  contemporaneous  volcanic 
vents  to  afiect  a  linear  arrangement  extending  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  Andes  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  distances  equallii^ 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Where  volcanic  heat, 
therefore,  operates  at  such  a  depth  as  not  to  obtain  vent  at  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  an  eruption,  it  may  nevertheless  be  con- 
ceived to  give  rise  to  upheavals,  foldings,  and  faults  in  certain 
linear  tracts.  Ajid  marine  denudation,  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  chapter,  will  help  us  to  understand  why  that  which  should 
be  the  protruding  portion  of  the  faulted  rocks  is  missing  at  the 
surface. 

Arran§r«inent  and  direetion  of  parallel  folds  of  strata. — 
The  possible  causes  of  the  folding  of  strata  by  lateral  move- 
ments have  been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter. 
No  European  chain  of  mountains  affords  so  remarkable  an  il- 
lustration of  the  persistency  of  such  flexures  for  a  great  distance 
as  the  Appalachians  before  alluded  to,  and  none  has  been  stu- 
died and  described  by  many  good  observers  with  more  accuracy. 
The  chain  extends  from  north  to  south,  or  rather  N.N.E.  to 
S.S.W.,  for  nearly  1,500  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  50  miles, 
throughout  which  the  Paleeozoic  strata  have  been  so  bent  as  to 
form  a  series  of  parallel  anticlinal  and  synclinal  ridges  and 
troughs,  comprising  usually  three  or  four  principal  and  many 
smaller  plications,  some  of  them  forming  broad  and  gentle 
arches,  others  narrower  and  steeper  ones,  while  some,  where 
the  bending  has  been  greatest,  have  the  position  of  their  beds 
inverted  as  before  shown  in  fig.  73,  p.  64. 

The  strike  of  the  parallel  ridges,  after  continuing  in  a  straight 
line  for  many  hundred  miles,  is  then  found  to  vary  for  a  more 
limited  distance  as  much  as  30%  the  folds  wheeling  round 
together  in  the  new  direction  and  continuing  to  be  parallel  as  if 
they  had  all  obeyed  the  same  movement.  The  date  of  the 
movements  by  which  the  great  flexures  were  brought  about 
must,  of  course,  be  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  Coal  or  the  newest  of  the  bent  rocks,  but  the 
disturbance  must  have  ceased  before  the  Triassic  strata  were  de- 
posited on  the  denuded  edges  of  the  folded  beds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  numerous  parallel  folds  all  simul- 
taneously formed  assume  a  new  direction  common  to  the  whole 
of  them,  and  sometimes  varying  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the 
normal  strike  of  the  chain,  shows  what  deviation  from  an  other- 
wise uniform  strike  of  the  beds  may  be  experienced  when  the 
geographical  area  through  which  they  are  traced  is  on  so  vast 
a  scale. 
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The  disturbances  in  the  case  here  adverted  to  occurred  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  period  and  that  of  the  Trias,  and  this 
interval  is  so  vast  that  they  may  have  occupied  a  great  lapse  of 
time,  during  which  their  parallelism  was  always  preserved. 
But  as  a  rule  wherever  after  a  long  geological  interval  the  recur- 
rence of  lateral  movements  gives  rise  to  a  new  set  of  folds,  the 
strike  of  these  last  is  different.  Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Hull 
has  pointed  out  that  three  principal  lines  of  disturbance,  all  later 
than  the  Carboniferous  period,  have  affected  the  stratified  rocks 
of  Lancashire.  The  first  of  these,  having  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  The  next, 
running  north  and  south,  at  the  close  of  the  Permian,  and  the 
third,  having  a  N.N.W.  direction,  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
period.* 

mM«iif»rmabilitj  of  strata. — Strata  are  said  to  be  uncon- 
formable, when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the 
planes  of  the  superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see 
fig.  78).  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed 
between  the  production  of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that, 
during  this  interval,  the  older  series  had  been  tilted  and  dis- 
turbed. Afterwards  the  upper  series  was  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zcmtal  strata  upon  it.     If  these  superior  beds,  d,  d,  fig.  78,  are 

Fig.  78. 


rrnconformable  junction  of  old  red  sandstone  and  Silnrian  schist  at  the  Siccar 
Point,  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  Berwickaliire. 

also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  strata,  a,  a,  have  been 
l¥rice  displaced  ;  first,  before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds, 
df  d,  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  were  upraised 
out  of  the  sea,  and  thrown  slightly  out  of  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition 
of  two  sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not 
only  been  denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mons,  beds  of  an 
ancient  (primary  or  palaeozoic)  limestone,  highly  inclined,  and 
often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and 

♦  Edward  Hiill,  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  323. 
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whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  lowest,  and 
therefore  the  oldest,  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is  usually  the 
sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments  of 
stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments 
have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been 


Fig.  7J). 


Junction  of  unconformable  strata  near  Mons,  in  Belgium. 

bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior 
limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and 
pear-shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca ; 
and  many  rents,  as  at  6,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards 
into  the  limestone,  have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  simi- 
lar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Overlapping  strata. — Strata  are  said  to  overlap,  when  an 
upper  bed  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lower  one.  This  may 
be  produced  in  various  ways,  as,  for  example,  when  alterations 
of  physical  geography  cause  the  arms  of  a  river  or  channels  of 
discharge  to  vary,  so  that  sediment  brought  down  is  deposited 
over  a  wider  area  than  before,  or  when  the  sea-bottom  has  been 
raised  up  and  again  depressed  without  disturbing  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  strata.  In  this  case  the  newer  strata  may  rest 
for  the  most  part  conformably  on  the  older,  but,  extending  far- 
ther, pass  over  their  edges.  Every  intermediate  state  between 
unconformable  and  over-lapping  beds  may  occur,  because  there 
may  be  every  gradation  between  a  slight  derangement  of  posi- 
tion, and  a  considerable  disturbance  and  denudation  of  the  older 
formation,  before  the  newer  beds  come  on. 
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Denadation  defined — Its  amount  more  than  equal  to  the  entu*e  mass  of  stra- 
tified deposits  in  the  earth's  crust — Suba^rial  denudation — Action  of  the 
wind — ^Action  of  running  water — Alluvium  defined — Different  ages  of 
alluvium — Denuding  power  of  rivers  aflfected  by  rise  or  fall  of  land — Lit- 
toral denudation — Inland  sea-cliffs — Escarpments — Submarine  denuda- 
tion— Dogger-bank — ^Newfoundland  l)ank — Denuding  power  of  the  ocean 
during  emergence  of  land. 

Dektjdation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in 
motion,  whether  of  rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the 
sea,  and  the  consequent  laying  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  This 
operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary  deposition 
itself ;  for  denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  forma- 
tion of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else, 
a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud, 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  and  the  outflow 
of  lava,  and  the  growth  of  certain  organic  formations,  is  the  sign 
of  superficial  waste  going  on  contemporaneously,  ^and  to  an 
equal  amount,  elsewhere.  The  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other.  Here  a  lake  has 
grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened.  Here  the 
depth  of  the  sea  has  been  augmented  by  the  removal  of  a  sand- 
bank during  a  storm,  there  its  bottom  has  been  raised  and  shal- 
lowed by  the  accumulation  in  its  bed  of  the  same  sand  trans- 
ported from  the  bank. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far 
or  near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the 
building  may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a 
ravine  or  valley  which  has  suflered  denudation.  As  the  strata, 
like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another 
gradually,  so  the  excavation  both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have 
been  gradual.  To  pursue  the  comparison  still  farther,  the  super- 
ficial heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  usually  called  alluvium, 
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may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a  quarry  which  has  been  re- 
jected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has  fallen  upon  the  road 
between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to  lie  scattered  at 
random  over  the  ground. 

But  we  occasionally  find  in  a  conglomerate  large  rounded 
pebbles  of  an  older  conglomerate,  which  had  previously  been 
derived  from  a  variety  of  different  rocks.  In  such  cases  we  are 
reminded  that  the  same  materials  having  been  used  over  ancB 
over  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  affirm  that  the  entire  mass  of 
stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust  affords  a  monument  and 
measure  of  the  denudation  which  has  taken  place,  for  in  truth 
the  quantity  of  matter  now  extant  in  the  form  of  stratified  rock 
represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  material  removed  by  water  and 
redeposited  in  past  ages. 

Snbaerlal  denndatlon. — Denudation  may  be  divided  into 
subaerial,  or  the  action  of  wind,  rain,  and  rivers,  and  submarine, 
or  that  effected  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  its  tides  and 
currents.  With  the  operation  of  the  first  of  these  we  are  best 
acquainted,  and  it  may  be  w^ell  to  give  it  our  first  attention. 

Action  of  the  wind. — In  desert  regions  where  no  rain  falls,  or 
where,  as  in  parts  of  the  Sahara,  the  soil  is  so  salt  as  to  be 
without  any  covering  of  vegetation,  clouds  of  dust  and  sand 
attest  the  power  of  the  wind  to  cause  the  shifting  of  the  iincon* 
solidated  or  disintegrated  rock. 

In  examining  volcanic  countries  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  great  superficial  changes  brought  about  by  this  power 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  highest  peak  of  Madeira  is 
about  6,050  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
volcanic  cone  now  250  feet  high,  the  beds  of  which  once  dipped 
from  a  centre  in  all  directions  at  an  angle  of  more  than  30^. 
The  summit  is  formed  of  a  dike  of  basalt  with  much  olivine,  fif- 
teen feet  wid  3,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  column  of  lava  which 
once  rose  to  he  crater.  Nearly  all  the  scoriae  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone  nave  been  swept  away,  those  portions  only  remaining 
which  were  hardened  by  the  contact  or  proximity  of  the  dike. 
While  I  was  myself  on  this  peak  on  January  25,  1854,  I  saw 
the  wind,  though  it  was  not  stormy  weather,  removing  sand 
and  dust  derived  from  the  decomposing  scorise.  There  had  been 
frost  in  the  night,  and  some  ice  was  still  seen  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rock. 

On  the  highest  platform  of  the  Grand  Canary,  at  an  elevation 
of  6,000  feet,  there  is  a  cylindrical  column  of  hard  lava,  from 
which  the  softer  matter  has  been  carried  away ;  and  other 
similar  remnants  of  the  dikes  of  cones  of  eruption  attest  the 
denuding  power  of  the  wind  at  points  where  running  water 
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conld  never  have  exerted  any  influence.  The  waste  effected  by 
wind  aided  by  frost  and  snow,  may  not  be  trifling,  even  in  a 
single  winter,  and  when  mnltipjied  by  centuries,  may  become 
indefinitely  great. 

Action  of  runnmg  water. — There  are  different  classes  of 
phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  vast 
spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of  water.  I  may  allude, 
first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the  same  strata  are 
seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the  same 
mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may  observe,  for 
example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (fig.   80) ;  No.  1,  conglomerate.  No.  2,  clay, ' 

Fig.  80. 


a  Older  allnviuin  or  drift.  6  Modern  alluvium. 

Ko.  3,  grit,  and  No.  4,  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series  of 
hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in  depth.  When  we  examine 
the  subordinate  parts  of  these  four  formations,  we  find,  in  like 
manner,  distinct  beds  in  each,  corresponding,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  composition  and  order  of  position. 
l^o  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were  originally  continuous, 
and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  portions  which  once 
connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make  artificial 
cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corresponding 
beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur  in 
mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent. 

In  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain ' 
(vol.  i.),  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown  that  the  missing  beds, 
removed  from  the  summit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have  been 
nearly  a  mile  in  thickness  ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable 
areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of 
l&ngland,  where  a  series  of  primary  (or  palaeozoic)  strata,  not 
less  than  11,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  stripped  off.  All 
these  materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions, 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modem  forma- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  observations  in  the 
lame '  Survey,'  that  thePalseozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  30,000 
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feet  thick.  It  is  clear  that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand^ 
now  for  the  most  part  consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  de- 
nuding operations,  which  took  place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very 
remote  period  in  the  earth's  history.  For,  whatever  has  been 
given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been  borrowed  from  another; 
a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when  thus  stated,  must 
be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind,  because  in 
many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  alwajrs  growing  thicker  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced 
at  the  expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified. 
By  duly  reflecting  on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical 
origin  imply  the  transportation  from  some  other  region,  whether 
contiguous  or  remote,  of  an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we 
perceive  that  the  stony  exterior  of  the  planet  must  always  have 
grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever,  by  accessions  of  new 
strata,  it  was  acquiring  thickness  in  another. 

It  is  well  known  that  generally  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers, 
deltas  are  forming  and  the  land  is  encroaching  upon  the  sea ; 
these  deltas  are  monuments  of  recent  denudation  and  depo- 
sition; and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
were  taken  from  them  and  restored  to  the  continents  they 
would  fill  up  a  large  part  of  the  gulleys  and  valleys  which  are 
due  to  the  excavating  and  transporting  power  of  torrents  and 
rivers. 

AllnTimn. — ^Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable 
mould  and  the  subjacent  rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every 
district  a  deposit  of  loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  when 
it  occurs  in  valleys  the  name  of  alluvium  has  been  popxdarly 
applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  alhivio,  an  inundation,  or 
cdltu),  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  washed  over  low 
lands  by  a  flood. 

In  the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which 
may  take  place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either 
have  been  a  simken  reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-shore,  or 
the  bed  of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been 
deranged  again  and  again  by  earthquakes,  during  which  tem- 
porary lakes  are  caused  by  landslips,  and  partial  deluges  occa- 
sioned by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  such  lakes.  For  tins 
reason  it  would  be  imreasonable  to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be 
able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  each  particular 
country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  various. 
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Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb 
and  confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluyiums.  Hence  we 
are  always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era, 
and  the  effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of 
geological  epochs.  Much«  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be 
gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  country  like  Auvergne,  where 
the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eras  happens  to  have  been 
preserved  and  kept  separate  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation, 
and  probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That 
region  had  already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  con- 
fignration  before  any  volcanos  were  in  activity,  and  before  any 
igneous  matter  was  superimposed  upon  the  granitic  and  fossili- 
ferous  formations.  The  pebbles  therefore  in  the  older  gravels 
are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite  and  other  aboriginal  rocks; 
and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into  eruption. 

Fig.  81. 


Laras  of  Auvergne  resting  on  alluviums  of  different  ages. 

those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by  streams  of  lava,  which 
protected  them  from  intermixture  with  gravel  of  subsequent  date. 
In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys  was  excavated,  so 
that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at  which  the  first 
alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When,  therefore, 
fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  matter  was 
poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plains 
differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing  in  it 
rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  fossil 
bones  belonging  to  species  of  land  animals  different  from  those 
which  had  previously  flourished  in  the  same  country  and  been 
buried  in  older  gravels. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  81)  will  explain  the  different  heights 
at  which  beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in 
composition  and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of 
hills,  700  or  800  feet  high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills, 
and  the  newest  of  all  in  the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where 
there  is  usually  gravel  alone,  although  in  some  cases  a  narrow 
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strip  of  solid  lava  shares  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  the 
river. 

The  proportion  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds  is  more 
numerous  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  gravel  No.  1  than  in  that 
indicated  as  No.  2 ;  and  in  No.  3  they  agree  more  closely,  some- 
times entirely,  with  those  of  the  existing  fauna.  The  usual 
absence  or  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  and 
sand  is  partly  owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down 
the  rocks  into  small  fra^^ments,  and  partly  to  the  porous  nature 
of  alluvium,  which  allows  the  free  percolation  through  it  of 
rain-water,  and  promotes  the  decomposition  and  removal  of 
fossil  remains. 

The  loose  transported  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  large  part  of 
the  land  now  existing  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  somewhat 
exceptional  state,  in  consequence  of  the  important  part  which 
ice  has  played  in  comparatively  modem  geological  times.  This 
subject  will  be  more  specially  alluded  to  when  we  describe  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  the  deposits  called  'glacial.' 

Senndingr  power  of  rivers  affoeted  by  rise  or  fall  of  land. 
— It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most 
rivers  are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits 
of  greater  depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed 
by  the  present  streams.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  inferred 
that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaUer,  or  become  less  liable 
to  be  flooded  than  formerly.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  history 
of  almost  every  country  the  rivers  have  been  both  larger  and 
smaller  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  rainfall 
in  particular  regions  varies  according  to  climate  and  phjrsical 
geography,  and  is  especially  governed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
land  above  the  sea,  or  its  distance  from  it  and  other  conditions 
equally  fluctuating  in  the  course  of  time.  But  the  phenomenon 
alluded  to  may  sometimes  be  accounted  for  by  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  land,  experienced  since  the  existing  valleys  originated 
even  where  no  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
in  the  size  of  the  rivers  has  occurred. 

We  know  that  many  large  areas  of  land  are  rising  and  others 
sinking,  and  unless  it  could  be  assumed  that  both  the  upward 
or  downward  movements  are  everywhere  uniform,  many  of  the 
existing  hydrographical  basins  ought  to  have  the  appearance  of 
having  been  temporary  lakes  flrst  filled  with  fiuviatile  strata  and 
then  partially  re-excavated. 

Suppose,  for  example,  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within 
it  a  large  hydrographical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
subside  several  inches  or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of 
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Greenland,  extending  600  miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sink- 
ing for  three  or  four  centuries,  between  the  latitudes  60^  and 
G9P  N.*  It  will  rarely  happen  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  will 
be  eYerjrwhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  depres- 
sion in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of  the  region 
nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fall  of  the  waters 
flowing  from  the  upland  country  will  be  diminished,  and  each 
tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sedi- 
ment  into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to  con- 
Tey  its  annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the 
rivers,  therefore,  will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient 
channels,  and,  during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  allu- 
vial plains  by  new  deposits.  If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be 
again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently 
the  velocity,  of  every  river  will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of 
them  will  be  less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial  plain  ;  and  their 
power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out 
and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be  sustained  till,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them  has  eroded  a  new 
channel  or  vaJley  through  a  fluviatile  formation  of  comparatively 
modem  date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the  river-plain  at 
the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  fringing  the 
valley-sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in  reality 
sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Every- 
where this  terrace  will  present  cliflis  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing 
the  river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary 
valleys  during  oscillations  of  level,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  my  description  of  that  country ;  f  and  the  freshwater  shells 
of  existing  species  and  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  ex- 
tinct races,  preserved  in  the  terraces  of  fluviatile  origin,  attest 
the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  process  of  filling  up 
and  partial  re-excavation. 

ftltt^ral  denudatioB. — Part  of  the  action  of  the  waves  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark  must  be  included  in  subaerial 
denudation,  more  especially  as  the  undermining  of  clifls  by  the 
waves  is  facilitated  by  land-springs,  and  these  often  lead  to  the 
sliding  down  of  great  masses  of  land  into  the  sea.  Along  our 
coasts  we  find  nimierous  submerged  forests,  only  visible  at  low 
water,  having  the  trunks  of  the  trees  erect  and  their  roots  attached 
to  tiiem  and  still  spreading  through  the  ancient  soil  as  when  they 
were  living.     They  occur  in  too  many  places,  and  sometimes  at 

*  Principka  of  Geology,  7th  ed.         f  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.  voU 
p.  506 ;  10th  ed.  voL  H.  pTlSO.  chap,  xxxiv. 
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too  great  a  depth,  to  be  explained  by  a  mere  change  in  the  level 
of  the  tides,  although  as  the  coasts  waste  away  and  alter  in  shape, 
the  height  to  which  the  tides  rise  and  fall  is  sdways  varying,  and 
the  level  of  high  tide  at  any  given  point  may,  in  the  course  of  many 
ages,  differ  by  several  feet  or  even  fathoms.  It  is  this  fluctua- 
tion in  the  height  of  the  tides,  and  the  'erosion  and  destruction 
of  the  sea-coast  by  the  waves,  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  us  in  a  few  centuries,  or  even  perhaps  in  a  few  thousand 
years,  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  change  by  subterranean 
movement  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land. 

We  often  behold,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Pem- 
brokeshire, facts  which  appear  to  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 
In  one  place  a  raised  beach  with  marine  littoral  shells,  and  in 
another  immediately  adjoining  a  submerged  forest.  These  phe- 
nomena indicate  oscillations  of  level,  and  as  the  movements  are 
very  gradual,  they  must  give  repeated  opportunities  to  the 
breakers  to  denude  the  land  which  is  thus  again  and  a^ain 
exposed  to  their  fury,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  submergence 
is  sometimes  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  trees  which 
border  the  coast  not  to  be  carried  away. 

Znland  sea-cliflli. — In  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks 
abound,  inland  cliffs  have  often  retained  faithfully  for  ages  the 
characters  which  they  acquired  when  they  constituted  the  boun- 
dary of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no  less  than  three 
or  even  four  ranges  of  cliffs  are  well  preserved,  rising  one  above 
the  other  at  different  distances  from  the  actual  shore,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  and  oldest  occasionally  attaining  1,000  feet  in 
elevation.  A  consolidated  beach  with  marine  shells  is  usually 
found  at  the  base  of  each  cliff,  and  a  line  of  littoral  caverns. 
These  ranges  of  cliff  probably  imply  pauses  in  the  process  of  up- 
heaval when  the  waves  and  currents  had  time  to  undermine  and 
clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock. 

But  the  beginner  should  be  warned  not  to  expect  to  find  evi- 
dence of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  all  those  lands  which 
we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods  com- 
paratively modem ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  some  rocks,  especially  lime- 
stones, we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland  cliffs 
everywhere.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  com- 
posed of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must,  never- 
theless, have  been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
intermittent  movements,  as  the  adjoining  harder  rocks. 

Bsoarpments. — Besides  the  inland  cliffs  above  alluded  to 
which  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  the  sea,  there  are  other  abrupt 
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terminations  of  rocks  of  various  kinds  which  resemble  sea-cliffs, 
but  which  have  in  reality  been  due  to  subaerial  denudation. 
These  have  been  called  'escarpments,'  a  term  which  it  is  useful 
to  confine  to  the  outcrop  of  particular  formations  having  a  scarped 
outline,  as  distinct  from  cliffs  due  to  marine  action. 

I  formerly  supposed  that  the  steep  line  of  cliff-like  slopes  seen 
along  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk,  when  we  follow  the  edge  of  the 
North  or  South  Downs,  was  due  to  marine  action  ;  but  Professor 
Ramsay  has  shown  ^  that  the  present  outline  of  the  physical 
geography  is  more  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  the  escarpments  hav- 
ing been  due  to  gradual  waste  since  the  rocks  were  exposed  in 
the  atmosphere  to  the  action  of  rain  and  rivers. 

Mr.  "Whitaker  has  given  a  good  summary  of  the  grounds  for 
ascribing  these  apparent  sea-cliffs  to  waste  in  the  open  air. 
1.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  signs  of  ancient  sea-beaches  or 
littoral  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment.  2.  Great  ine- 
quality is  observed  in  the  level  of  the  base  line.  3.  The  escarp- 
ments do  not  intersect,  like  sea-cliffs,  a  series  of  distinct  rocks, 
but  are  always  confined  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  same  forma- 
tion. 4.  There  are  sometimes  different  contiguous  and  parallel 
escarpments — ^those,  for  example,  of  the  greensand  and  chalk — 
which  are  so  near  each  other,  and  occasionally  so  similar  in 
altitude,  that  we  cannot  imagine  any  existing  archipelago  if 
converted  into  dry  land  to  present  a  like  outline. 

The  above  theory  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
that  the  limits  of  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  and  greensand 
which  the  escarpments  now  follow,  were  originally  determined 
by  marine  denudation.  When  the  south-east  of  England  last 
emerged  from  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  acted  upon, 
no  doubt,  by  the  tide,  waves  and  currents,  and  the  chalk  would 
form  from  the  first  a  mass  projecting  above  the  more  destruct- 
ible clay  called  gault.  Still  the  present  escarpments  so  much 
resembling  sea-cliffs  have  no  doubt,  for  reasons  above  stated, 
derived  their  most  characteristic  features  subsequently  to  emer- 
gence from  subaerial  waste  by  rain  and  rivers. 

Sabmarine  denudatioii. — When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  submarine  denudation,  we  become  sensible  of  the 
disadvantage  imder  which  we  labour  from  our  habitual  inca- 
pacity of  observing  the  action  of  marine  currents  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  We  know  that  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  even  during 
-storms,  diminishes  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  as  to  become  very  insignifi- 
cant at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  is  quite  imperceptible  at 
the  depth  of  about  sixteen  fathoms  ;  but  when  large  bodies  of 
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water  are  transferred  by  a  current  ^m  one  part  of  the  ocean  to 
another,  they  are  known  to  maintain  at  great  depths  such  a 
velocity  as  must  enable  them  to  remove  the  finer,  and  sometimes 
even  the  coarser,  materials  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow. 
As  the  Mississippi  when  more  than  150  feet  deep  can  keep  open 
its  channel  and  even  carry  down  gravel  and  sand  to  its  delta, 
the  surface  velocity  being  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour,  so  a  gigantic  current  like  the  Gulf-stream,  equal  in  voliune 
to  many  hundred  Mississippi's,  and  having  in  parts  a  surface 
velocity  of  more  than  three  miles,  may  act  as  a  propelling  and 
abrading  power  at  still  greater  depths.  But  the  efficacy  of  the 
sea  as  a  denuding  agent,  geologically  considered,  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  power  of  currents  to  preserve  at  great  depths  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  remove  sand  and  mud,  because,  even  where 
the  deposition  or  removal  of  sediment  is  not  in  progress,  the 
depth  of  water  does  not  remain  constant  throughout  geological 
time.  Every  page  of  the  geological  record  proves  to  us  that  the 
relative  levels  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  position  of  the  ocean  and 
of  continents  and  islands,  has  been  always  varying,  and  we  may 
feel  sure  that  some  portions  of  the  submarine  area  are  now 
rising  and  others  sinking.  The  force  of  tidal  and  other  currents 
and  of  the  waves  during  storms  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  many  lands,  even  though  they  may  be  undergoing 
continual  upheaval.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  imagine 
that  the  waste  of  sea-cliffs  affords  the  measure  of  the  amount  of 
marine  denudation  of  which  it  probably  constitutes  an  insignifi- 
cant portion. 

Dogger-hank. —  That  great  shoal  called  the  Dogger-bank, 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and 
occupying  an  area  about  as  large  as  Wales,  has  nowhere  a 
depth  of  more  than  ninety  feet,  and  in  its  shallower  parts  is  less 
than  forty  feet  under  water.  It  might  contribute  towards  the 
safety  of  the  navigation  of  our  seas  to  form  an  artificial  island, 
and  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  this  bank  ;  but  no  engineer  would 
be  rash  enough  to  attempt  it,  as  he  would  feel  sure  that  the 
ocean  in  the  first  heavy  gale  would  sweep  it  away  as  readily  as 
it  does  every  temporary  shoal  that  accumtdates  from  time  to 
time  around  a  sunk  vessel  on  the  same  bank."^ 

No  observed  geographical  changes  in  historical  times  entitle  us 
to  assume  that  where  upheaval  may  be  in  progress  it  proceeds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Three  or  four  feet  rather  than  as  many  yards 
in  a  century  may  probably  be  as  much  as  we  can  reckon  upon 
in  our  speculations ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  continuance  of 
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the  upward  movement  might  easily  be  counteracted  by  the 
denuding  force  of  such  eurrents  aided  by  such  waves  as  during  a 
gale  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  Grerman  Ocean.  What  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  are  stationary  at  present,  and  what  areas 
may  be  rising  or  sinking,  is  a  matter  of  which  we  are  very 
ignorant  as  the  taking  of  accurate  soundings  is  but  of  recent  date. 

Newfoundlxmd  haiik. — The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  may 
be  compared  in  size  to  the  whole  of  England.  This  port  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  rapidly 
deepening  ocean,  the  bank  itself  being  from  twenty  to  fifty 
fathoms  (or  from  120  to  300  feet)  under  water.  We  are  unable 
to  determine  by  the  comparison  of  different  charts  made  at 
distant  periods,  whether  it  is  undergoing  any  change  of  level, 
but  if  it  be  gradually  rising  we  cannot  anticipate  on  that  accoimt 
that  it  will  become  land,  because  the  breakers  in  an  open  sea 
would  exercise  a  prodigious  force  even  on  solid  rock  brought  up 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  when  a  new  volcanic  island  rose  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
1831,  the  waves  were  capable  in  a  few  years  of  reducing  it  to  a 
sunken  rock. 

In  the  same  way  currents  which  flow  over  the  Newfoundland 
bank  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  are  known  to  retain  a  considerable  velocity  to  near  the 
bottom,  may  carry  away  all  loose  sand  and  mud  and  make  the 
emergence  of  the  shoal  imx>ossible,  in  spite  of  the  accessions  of 
mud,  sand,  and  botdders  derived  occasionally  from  melting 
icebergs  which  coming  from  the  northern  glaciers  are  frequently 
stranded  on  various  parts  of  the  bank.  They  must  often  leave 
at  the  bottom  large  erratic  blocks  which  the  marine  currents 
may  be  incapable  of  moving,  but  the  same  rocky  fragments 
may  be  made  to  sink  by  the  undermining  of  beds  consisting  of 
finer  matter  on  which  the  blocks  and  gravel  repose.  In  this 
way  gravel  and  boulders  may  continue  to  overspread  a  sub- 
marine bottom  after  the  latter  has  been  lowered  for  hundreds  of 
feet,  the  surface  never  having  been  able  to  emerge  and  become 
land.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  annual  removal 
of  an  average  thickness  of  half  an  inch  of  rock  might  counteract 
the  ordinary  upheaval  which  large  submarine  areas  are  under- 
going ;  and  the  real  enigma  which  the  geologist  has  to  solve  is  not 
the  extensive  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  or  of  our  tertiary 
sands  and  clays,  but  the  fact  that  such  incoherent  materials 
have  ever  succeeded  in  lifting  up  their  heads  above  water  in  an 
open  sea.  Why  were  they  not  swept  away  during  storms  into 
some  adjoining  abysses,  the  highest  parts  of  each  ahosl  \i«m% 
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always  planed  off  down  to  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  1  The 
hardness  and  toughness  of  some  rocks  already  exposed  to  wind- 
ward and  acting  as  breakwaters  may  perhaps  have  assisted  ;  nor 
must  we  forget  the  protection  afforded  by  a  dense  and  unbroken 
covering  of  barnacles,  limpets,  and  other  creatures  which  flourish 
most  between  high  and  low  water  and  shelter  some  newly  risen 
coasts  from  the  wares. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JOIKT  ACTION  OF   DENUDATION,  UPHEAVAL,    AND   SUBSIDENCE   IN 

REMODELLING  THE  EABTH's   CRUST. 

How  we  obtain  an  insight  at  the  sniface,  of  the  arrangement  of  rocks  at. 
great  depths — ^Why  the  height  of  the  successiye  strata  in  a  given  region 
is  so  disproportionate  to  their  thicknesis — Computation  of  the  average 
annual  amount  of  suba^rial  denudation — Antagonism  of  volcanic  force  to 
the  levelling  power  of  running  water — How  far  the  transfer  of  sediment 
from  the  land  to  a  neighbouring  sea-bottom  may  affect  subterranean 
movements — Permanence  of  continental  and  oceanic  areas. 

Bow  we  obtain  an  Inslffbt  at  tbe  surface  of  tlie  arrange- 
ment  of  rooks  at  irreat  deptbs.— The  reader  has  been  already 
informed  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  often 
find  proofs  of  the  direct  superposition  of  marine  to  freshwater 
strata,  and  also  evidence  of  the  alternation  of  deep-sea  and 
shallow-water  formations.  In  order  to  explain  how  such  a 
series  of  rocks  could  be  made  to  form  our  present  continents 
and  islands,  we  have  not  only  to  assume  that  there  have  been 
alternate  upward  and  downward  movements  of  great  vertical 
extent,  but  that  the  upheaval  in  the  areas  which  we  at  present 
inhabit  has,'  in  later  geological  times,  sufficiently  predominated 
over  subsidence  as  to  cause  these  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  to 
be  land  instead  of  sea.  The  sinking  down  of  a  delta  beneath 
the  sea-level  may  cause  strata  of  fluviatile  or  even  terrestrial 
origin,  such  as  peat  with  trees  proper  to  marshes,  to  be  covered 
by  deposits  of  deep-sea  origin.  There  is  also  no  end  to  the 
thickness  of  mud  and  sand  which  may  accumtdate  in  shallow 
water,  provided  that  fresh  sediment  is  brought  down  from  the 
wasting  land  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  that  of  the  sinking  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  latter,  again,  may  sometimes  sink  so  fast 
that  the  earthy  matter,  being  intercepted  in  some  new  landward 
depression,  may  never  reach  its  former  resting-place,  where,  the 
water  becoming  clear,  may  favour  the  growth  of  shells  and 
corals,  and  calcareous  rocks  of  organic  origin  may  thus  be  super- 
imposed on  mechanical  deposits. 

The  succession  of  strata  here  alluded  to  would  be  consistent 
with  the  occurrence  of  gradual  downward  and  upward  move- 
ments of  the  land  and  bed  of  the  sea  without  any  disturb^xiee 
of  the  horizontality  of  the  several  formations.   But  fhe  artaiv^e- 
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ment  of  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  differs  materially  from 
that  which  would  result  from  a  mere  series  of  vertical  move- 
ments. Had  the  volcanic  forces  been  confined  to  such  movements, 
and  had  the  stratified  rocks  been  first  formed  beneath  the  sea 
and  then  raised  above  it,  without  any  lateral  compression,  the 
igeologist  would  never  have  obtained  an  insight  into  the  monu- 
ments of  various  ages,  some  of  extremely  remote  antiquity. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chapter  V.  of  dip  and  strike,  of  the 
folding  and  inversion  of  strata,  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
fiexures,  and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  denudation  at  different  periods, 
whether  subaerial  or  submarine,  must  be  understood  before  the 
student  can  comprehend  what  may  at  first  seem  to  him  an 
anomaly,  but  which  it  is  his  business  particularly  to  understand. 
I  allude  to  the  small  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  attained 
by  strata,  often  many  miles  in  thickness,  and  about  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  which,  in  one  and  the  same  region,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  Had  stratified  rocks  in  general  remained 
horizontal,  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  have  been  enabled 
during  oscillations  of  level  to  plane  off  entirely  the  uppermost 
beds  as  they  rose  or  sank  during  the  emergence  or  submergence 
of  the  land.  But  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  formations  of 
widely  different  ages,  all  remaining  horizontal  and  in  conform- 
able stratification,  is  exceptional,  and  for  this  reason  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  uppermost  strata  has  rarely  taken  place. 
We  owe,  indeed,  to  the  sideway  movements  of  lateral  compres- 
sion those  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves  of  the  beds  already 
described  (fig.  65,  p.  51),  which,  together  with  denudation, 
subaerial  and  submarine,  enable  us  to  investigate  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust  many  miles  below  those  points  which  the 
miner  can  reach.  I  have  already  shown  in  fig.  56,  p.  52,  how, 
at  St.  Abb's  Head,  a  series  of  strata  of  indefinite  thickness  may 
become  vertical,  and  then  denuded,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
beds  alone  shall  be  exposed  to  view,  the  altitude  of  the  upheaved 
ridges  being  reduced  to  a  moderate  height  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  although  the  incumbent  strata  of 
Old  Red  Sandstone  are  in  that  place  nearly  horizontal,  yet  these 
same  newer  beds  will  in  other  places  be  found  so  folded  as  to 
present  vertical  strata,  the  edges  of  which  are  abruptly  cut  off, 
as  in  2,  3,  4  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram,  fig.  55,  p.  51. 

^iniy  the  beiffbt  of  tlie  snooessive  strata  in  a  ffiven  region 
Is  so  disproportionate  to  tbeir  tbiokness. — We  cannot  too 
distinctly  bear  in  mind  how  dependent  we  are  on  the  joint 
action  of  the  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces,  the  one  in  disturbing 
the  original  position  of  rocks,  and  the  other  in  destroying  large 
portions  of  them,  for  our  power  of  consulting  the  different 
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pages  and  volumes  of  those  stony  records  of  which  the  crust  of 
the  globe  is  composed.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  sea  has  been  in  many  regions  uplifted  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  miles,  and  sometimes  twice  that  altitude,  and  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  some  single  formations  are  of  themselves 
two  or  three  miles  thick,  do  we  so  often  find  several  important 
groups  resting  one  upon  the  other,  yet  attaining  only  the  height 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ? 

The  American  geologists,  after  carefully  8tud3ring  the  Alleghany 
or  Appalachian  mountains,  have  ascertained  that  the  older 
fofisiliferous  rocks  of  that  chain  (from  the  Silurian  to  the  Car- 
boniferous inclusive)  are  not  less  than  42,000  feet  thick,  and  if 
they  were  now  superimposed  on  each  other  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  thrown  down,  they  ought  to  equal  in  height 
the  Himalayas  with  the  Alps  piled  upon  them.  Yet  they 
rarely  reach  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and  their  loftiest  peaks 
are  no  more  than  7,000  feet  high.  The  Carboniferous  strata 
forming  the  highest  member  of  the  series,  and  containing  beds 
of  coal,  can  be  shown  to  be  of  shallow- water  origin,  or  even 
sometimes  to  have  originated  in  swamps  in  the  open  air.  But 
what  is  more  surprising,  the  lowest  part  of  this  great  Palseozoic 
series,  instead  of  having  been  thrown  down  at  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss  more  than  40,000  feet  deep,  consists  of  sediment  (the 
Potsdam  sandstone),  evidently  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  sea,  on  which  ripple-marked  sands  were  occasionally 
formed.  This  vast  thickness  of  40,000  feet  is  not  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  mazimimi  density  attained  by  each  forma- 
tion in  distant  parts  of  the  chain,  but  by  measuring  the  succes- 
sive groups  as  they  are  exposed  in  a  very  limited  area,  and 
where  the  denuded  edges  of  the  vertical  strata  forming  the 
parallel  folds  alluded  to  at  p.  70  'crop  out'  at  the  surface. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  Paleontologist 
of  New  York,  to  the  fact  that  these  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  which  are  of  such  enormous  density,  where 
they  are  almost  entirely  of  mechanical  origin,  thin  out  gradually 
as  they  are  traced  to  the  westward,  where  evidently  the  con- 
temporaneous seas  allowed  organic  rocks  to  be  formed  by  corals, 
echinoderms,  and  encrinites  in  clearer  water,  and  where,  although 
the  same  successive  periods  are  represented,  the  total  mass  of 
strata  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous,  instead  of  being 
40,000  is  only  4,000  feet  thick. 

A  like  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  e\eTy  mountainous  country, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  European  Alps  ;  but  we  need  not  go 
farther  than  the  north  of  England  for  its  illustration.  Thus  in 
Lancashire  and  central  England  the  thickness  oi  the  Caxbom- 
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ferous  formation,  including  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Yoredale 
bedsy  is  computed  to  be  more  than  18,000  feet ;  to  this  we  may 
add  the  Mountain  Limestone,  at  least  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  overlying  Permian  and  Triassic  formations  3,000  or  4,000 
feet  thick.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  loftiest  hiUs  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  instead  of  being  24,000  feet  high, 
never  rise  above  3,000  feet  ?  For  here,  as  before  pointed  out 
in  the  AUeghanies,  all  the  great  thicknesses  are  sometimes  found 
in  close  approximation  and  in  a  region  only  a  few  miles  in 
diameter.  It  is  true  that  these  same  sets  of  strata  do  not 
preserve  their  full  force  when  followed  for  indefinite  distances. 
Thus  the  18,000  feet  of  Carboniferous  grits  and  shales  in  Lan- 
cashire, before  alluded  to,  gradually  thin  out,  as  Mr.  Hull  has 
shown,  as  they  extend  southward  by  attenuation  or  original 
deficiency  of  sediment,  and  not  in  consequence  of  subsequent 
denudation,  so  that  when  we  have  followed  them  for  about  100 
miles  into  Leicestershire,  they  have  dwindled  away  to  a  thick- 
ness of  only  3,000  feet.  In  the  same  region  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  attains  so  unusual  a  thickness — namely,  more  than 
4,000  feet — as  to  appear  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 
deficiency  of  contemporaneous  sedimentary  rock.* 

It  is  admitted  that  when  two  formations  are  imconformable 
their  fossil  remains  almost  always  differ  considerably.  The 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  organic  forms  seems  connected 
with  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  the  same  interval  has  allowed 
extensive  disturbance  of  the  strata,  and  removal  of  parts  of 
them  by  denudation,  to  take  place.  The  more  we  extend  our 
investigations  the  more  numerous  do  the  proofs  of  these  breaks 
become,  and  they  extend  to  the  most  ancient  rocks  yet  dis- 
covered. The  oldest  examples  yet  brought  to  light  in  the 
British  Isles  are  on  the  borders  of  Rosshire  and  Sutherlandshire, 
and  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  by 
whom  their  chronological  relations  were  admirably  worked  out, 
and  proved  to  be  very  different  from  those  which  previous 
observers  had  imagined  them  to  be.  I  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  autumn  of  1869  of  verifying  the  splendid  section  given  in  fig. 
82  by  climbing  in  a  few  hours  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Assynt  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  called  Queenaig,  2,673  feet  high. 

The  formations  1,  2,  3,  the  Laurentian,  Cambrian,  and 
Silurian,  to  be  explained  in  Chapters  XXV.  and  XXVI. ,  not 
only  occur  in  succession  in  this  one  mountain,  but  their  im- 
conformable  junctions  are  distinctly  exposed  to  view. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest  set  of  rocks,  No.  1 ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  homblendic  gneiss,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Hebrides 

*  Hull,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  322.    1868. 
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form  whole  islands,  attaining  a  thickness  of  thousands  of  feet, 
although  they  have  suffeTed  such  contortions  and  denudation 
that  they  seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea-level.     In  discordant  stratification  upon  the  edges  of  this 
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Unconformable  PaiUeozoic  strata,  Sntherlandshlre  (Murchison). 

1.  Lanientian  gneiss.  2.  Cambrian  conglomerate  and  sand&tone. 

8,  3'.  Qnartzose  Lower  Silurian,  with  annelid  burrows. 

gneiss  reposes  No.  2,  a  group  of  conglomerate  and  purple  sand- 
stone referable  to  the  Cambrian  (or  Longmynd)  formation,  which 
can  elsewhere  be  shown  to  be  characterised  by  its  peculiar 
organic  remains.  On  this  again  rests  No.  3,  a  lower  member 
of  the  important  group  called  Silurian,  an  outlier  of  which,  3^, 
caps  the  summit  of  Queenaig,  attesting  the  removal  by  denu- 
dation of  rocks  of  the  same  age,  which  once  extended  from  the 
great  mass  3  to  3^  Although  this  rock  now  consists  of  solid 
quartz,  it  is  clear  that  in  its  original  state  it  was  formed  of  fine 
sand,  perforated  by  numerous  lob-worms  or  annelids,  which  left 
their  burrows  in  the  shape  of  tubular  hollows  (see  Chapter  XXV. 
figure  of  AroiicolUes),  himdreds,  nay  thousands,  of  which  I  saw 
as  I  ascended  the  mountain. 

In  Queenaig  we  only  behold  this  single  quartzose  member  of 
the^ilurian  series,  but  in  the  neighbouring  country  (see  fig.  83) 
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I>iagrammatic  section  of  the  same  groups  near  Queenaig  (Murchison). 

1.  Lanrentian  gneiss.    2.  Cambrian  conglomerate  and  sandstone.    3,3'.  Quartzes 
Lower  Silurian,  with  aondid  burrows.     3a.  Fossiliferous  Silurian  Umeston 
86.  Qoartzose,  micaceous  and  gneissose  rocks  (altered  Silurian). 

it  is  seen  to  the  eastward  to  be  followed  by  limestones,  3a,  and 
schists,  Zb,  presenting  numerous  folds,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  metamorphic  and  crystolline,  until  at  length,  alihovig)^.  ^enr^ 
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different  in  age  and  strike,  tiiey  mudi  resemble  in  appearance 
the  group  No.  1.  It  is  very  seldom  that  in  the  same  country 
one  continuous  formation,  such  as  the  Silurian,  is,  as  in  this 
case,  more  fossiliferous  and  less  altered  by  volcanic  heat  in  its 
older  than  in  its  newer  strata,  and  still  more  rare  to  find  an 
underlying  and  unconformable  group  like  the  Cambrian  retain- 
ing its  original  condition  of  a  conglomerate  and  sandstone  more 
perfectly  than  the  overlying  formation.  Here  also  we  may 
remark  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  Cambrian  rocks  that 
they  were  evidently  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  underlying 
Laurentian,  for  the  rounded  pebbles  occurring  in  them  are 
identical  in  composition  and  texture  with  that  crystalline  gneiss 
which  constitutes  the  contorted  beds  of  the  inferior  formation 
No.  1.  When  the  reader  has  studied  the  chapter  on  meta- 
morphism,  and  has  become  aware  how  much  modification  by 
heat,  pressure,  and  chemical  action  is  required  before  the  con- 
version of  sedimentary  into  crystalline  strata  can  be  brought 
about,  he  will  appreciate  the  insight  which  we  thus  gain  into 
ihe  date  of  the  changes  which  had  already  been  effected  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks  long  before  the  Cambrian  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  gneiss  were  derived  from  them.  The  Laurentian  is  esti- 
mated by  Sir  William  Logan  to  amount  in  Canada  to  30,000 
feet  in  thickness.  As  to  the  Cambrian  it  is  supposed  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  that  the  fragment  left  in  Sutherlandshiie 
is  about  3,500  feet  thick,  and  in  Wales  and  the  borders  of 
Shropshire  this  formation  may  equal  10,000  feet,  while  the 
Silurian  strata,  No.  3,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  measure  them  in 
their  various  foldings  to  the  eastward,  where  they  have  been 
invaded  by  intrusive  masses  of  granite,  are  supposed  many 
-times  to  surpass  the  Cambrian  in  voliune  and  density. 

But  although  we  are  dealing  here  with  stratified  rocks,  each 
of  which  would  be  several  miles  in  thickness  if  they  were  fully 
represented,  the  whole  of  them  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of 
a  single  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Computation  of  tbe  averare  annual  amount  of  snbaerial 
denudation. — The  geology  of  the  district  above  alluded  to  may 
assist  our  imagination  in  conceiving  the  extent  to  which  groups 
of  ancient  rocks,  each  of  which  may  in  their  turn  have  formed 
continents  and  oceanic  basins,  have  been  disturbed,  folded,  and 
denuded  even  in  the  course  of  a  few  out  of  many  of  those  geo- 
logical periods  to  which  our  imperfect  records  relate.  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  over  estimate  the  effects  which  causes  in  everyday 
action  must  produce  when  the  multiplying  power  of  time  is 
taken  into  account. 

Attempts  were  made  by  Manfredi  in  1736,  and  afterwards  by 
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Play£air  in  1802,  to  calculate  the  time  which  it  would  require  to 
enable  the  rivers  to  deliver  over  the  whole  of  the  land  into  the 
basin  of  the  ocean.  The  data  were  at  first  too  imperfect  and 
vagae  to  allow  them  even  to  approximate  to  safe  conclusions. 
But  in  our  own  time  similar  investigations  have  been  renewed 
with  more  prospect  of  success,  the  amount  brought  down  by 
many  large  rivers  to  the  sea  having  been  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  in  1850,  inferred  that  the  quantity 
of  detritus  now  being  distributed  over  the  sea-bottom  would,  at 
the  end  of  10,000  years,  cause  an  elevation  of  the  sea-level  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  three  inches.*  Subsequently  Mr.  Croll  in 
1867,  and  again,  with  more  exactness,  in  1868,  deduced  from  the 
latest  measurement  of  the  sediment  transported  by  European 
and  American  rivers,  the  rate  of  sub-aerial  denudation  to  which 
the  surface  of  large  continents  is  exposed,  taking  especially  the 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  as  affording  the  best 
available  measure  of  the  average  waste  of  the  land.  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  in  his  able  memoir,t  was  that  the  whole  terres- 
trial surface  is  denuded  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  6,000  years, 
and  this  opinion  was  simultaneously  enforced  by  his  fellow- 
labourer,  Mr.  Geikie,  who,  being  jointly  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  enquiry,  published  a  luminous  essay  on  the  subject  in  1868. 

The  student,  by  referring  to  my  *  Prhiciples  of  Geology,'  J  may 
see  that  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  during  their  survey  of 
the  Mississippi,  attempted  to  make  accurate  measurements  of 
the  proportion  of  sediment  carried  down  annually  to  the  sea  by 
that  river,  induding,  not  only  the  mud  held  in  suspension,  but 
also  the  sand  and  gravel  forced  along  the  bottom. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  know  the  dimensions  of  the  area 
which  is  drained,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
taken  from  it  and  borne  into  the  sea,  we  can  affirm  how  much 
on  an  average  has  been  removed  from  the  general  surface  in  one 
year,  and  there  seems  no  danger  of  our  overrating  the  mean 
rate  of  waste  by  selecting  the  Mississippi  as  our  example,  for 
that  river  drains  a  country  equal  to  more  than  half  the  continent 
of  Europe,  extends  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
therefore  through  regions  enjoying  a  great  variety  of  climate, 
and  some  of  its  tributaries  descend  from  mountains  of  great 
height.  The  Mississippi  is  also  more  likely  to  afford  us  a  fair 
test  of  ordinary  denudation,  because,  unlike  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries,  there  are  no  great  lakes  in  which  the  fluvia- 
tile  sediment  is  thrown  down  and  arrested  in  its  way  to  the  sea. 
In  striking  a  general  average  we  have  to  remember  that  there 

•  Tylor,  Phil.  Mag.  4th  series,  p.     t  Croll,  Phil.  Mag.  1HG8,  \).  ^%\, 
268.    1850.  i  Vol.  1.  p.  442.    1867. 
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are  large  deserts  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  rainfall,  and 
tracts  which  are  as  rainless  as  parts  of  Peru,  and  these  must 
not  be  neglected  as  counterbalancing  others,  in  the  tropics, 
where  the  quantity  of  rain  is  in  excess.  If  then,  argues 
Mr.  Oeikie,  we  assume  that  the  Mississippi  is  lowering  the 
surface  of  the  great  basin  which  it  drains  at  the  rate  of  1  foot 
in  6,000  years,  10  feet  in  60,000  years,  100  feet  in  600,000  years, 
and  1,000  feet  in  6,000,000  years,  it  would  not  require  more 
than  about  4,500,000  years  to  wear  away  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  continent  if  its  mean  height  is  correctly  esti> 
mated  by  Humboldt  at  748  feet.  And  if  the  mean  height  of  all 
the  land  now  above  the  sea  throughout  the  globe  is  1,000  feet, 
as  some  geographers  believe,  it  would  only  require  six  million 
years  to  subject  a  mass  of  rook  equal  in  volume  to  the  whole  of 
the  land  to  the  action  of  subaerial  denudation.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  annual  waste  is  partial,  and  not  equally 
derived  from  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
plains,  water-sheds,  and  level  ground  at  all  heights  remain  com- 
paratively unaltered  ;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Geikie  has  well  pointed 
out,  does  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the  sum  total  of  denudation. 
The  amount  remains  the  same,  and  if  we  allow  too  little  for 
the  loss  from  the  surface  of  table-lands  we  only  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  and  vice  versa.* 

Antagronism  of  volcanic  force  to  tbe  leTelltiiff  power  of 
rnnnlnff  water. — In  all  these  estimates  it  is  assumed  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  land  above  the  sea-level  remains  on  an  average 
undiminished  in  spite  of  annual  waste.  Were  it  otherwise  the 
subaerial  denudation  would  be  continually  lessened  by  the 
diminution  of  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  land  exposed  to 
waste.  Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  data  enabling 
us  to  measure  the  action  of  that  force  by  which  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be  restored  and  the 
height  of  the  continents  and  depth  of  the  seas  made  to  continue 
imimpaired.  I  stated  in  1830  in  the  *  Principles  of  Geology,' f 
that  running  water  and  volcanic  action  are  two  antagonistic 
forces ;  the  one  labouring  continually  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
the  land  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  other  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  inequalities  of  the  crust  on  which  the  very  existence  of 
islands  and  continents  depends.  I  stated,  however,  that  when 
we  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  these  de- 
stroying and  renovating  forces,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 

*  Trans.  Geol,  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.     see  also  10th  'ed.  vol.  i.  chap.  xv. 
iii.p.l69.  p.  327.    1867.* 

t  1st  ed.  chap.'x.  p.  167,  1880; 
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that  it  is  not  simply  by  upheaval  that  subterranean  movements 
can  counteract  the  levelling  force  of  running  water.  For 
whereas  the  transportation  of  sediment  from  the  land  to  the 
ocean  would  raise  the  general  sea-level,  the  subsidence  of  the 
sea-bottom  by  increasing  its  capacity  would  check  this  rise  and 
prevent  the  submergence  of  the  land.  I  have,  indeed,  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  unless  we  assume  that  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  subsidence  than  upheaval,  we  must  suppose  the 
diameter  of  the  planet  to  be  always  increasmg,  by  that  quantity 
of  volcanic  matter  which  is  annually  poured  out  in  the  shape  of 
lava  or  ashes,  whether  on  the  land  or  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and 
which  is  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  abstraction 
of  this  matter  causes,  no  doubt,  subterranean  vacuities  and  a 
corresponding  giving  way  of  the  surface  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
average  density  of  parts  of  the  interior  would  be  always  lessen- 
ing and  the  size  of  the  planet  increasing.'^ 

Our  inability  to  estimate  the  amount  or  direction  of  the 
movements  due  to  volcanic  power  by  no  means  renders  its 
efficacy  as  a  land-preserving  force  in  past  times  a  mere  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  student  will  see  in  Chapter  XXIY.  that  we 
have  proofs  of  Carboniferous  forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent 
which  grew  on  the  lowlands  or  deltas  near  the  sea,  and  which 
subsided  and  gave  place  to  other  forests,  until  in  some  regions 
fluviatile  and  shallow-water  strata  with  occasional  seams  of  coal 
were  piled  one  over  the  other,  till  they  attained  a  thickness 
of  many  thousand  feet.  Such  accumulations,  observed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  imply  the 
long-continued  existence  of  land  vegetation,  and  of  rivers 
draining  a  former  continent  placed  where  there  is  now  deep  sea. 

It  will  be  also  seen  in  Chapter  XXY.  that  we  have  evidence 
of  a  rich  terrestrial  flora,  the  Devonian,  even  more  ancient  than 
the  Carboniferous  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  Triassic, 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  and  successive  Tertiary  periods  have  all 
supplied  us  with  fossil  plants,  insects,  or  terrestrial  mammalia  ; 
showing  that,  in  spite  of  great  oscillations  of  level  and  continued 
changes  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  the  volcanic  forces  have 
maintained  a  due  proportion  of  dry  land.  We  may  appeal  also 
to  freshwater  formations,  such  as  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden,  to 
prove  that  in  the  Oolitic  and  Neocomian  eras  there  were  rivers 
draining  ancient  lands  in  Europe  in  times  when  we  know  that 
other  spaces,  now  above  water,  were  submerged. 

Bow  fkr  tbe  transfer  of  sediment  Arom  tlie  land  to  a 
aelg:libourlnir  sea-bottom  may  affect  subterranean  move- 
ments.^— ^Little  as  we  understand  at  present  the  law&  ^\ac^\\. 

*  Principles^  vol  U.  p.  237;  also  1st  ed.  p.  447.  1S30. 
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govern  the  distribution  of  volcanic  heat  in  the  interior  and  emit 
of  the  globe,  bv  which  mountain  chains,  high  table-lands,  and 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  are  formed,  it  seems  clear  that  thia 
heat  is  the  prime  mover  on  which  all  the  grander  features  in  the 
external  configuration  of  the  planet  depend. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stripping  off  by  denudation  of 
dense  masses  from  one  part  of  a  continent  and  the  delivery  of 
the  same  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  must  have  a  decided  effect 
in  causing  changes  of  temperature  in  the  earth's  crust  below,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  causing  the  subterranean  isothermals  to  shift 
their  position.  If  this  be  so,  one  part  of  the  crust  may  be  made 
to  rise,  and  another  to  sink,  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  rocks,  of  which  the  temperature  is  altered. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  discuss  this  subject,  of  which  I  have 
treated  more  fully  elsewhere,*  but  may  state  here  that  I  believe 
this  transfer  of  sediment  to  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
modifying  those  movements  on  which  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  crust  dei>ends.  In  order  that  strata  of  shallow-water 
origin  should  be  able  to  attain  a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet,  and  so  come  to  exert  a  considerable  downward  pressure^ 
there  must  have  been  first  some  independent  and  antecedent 
causes  at  work  which  have  given  rise  to  the  incipient,  shallow 
receptacle  in  wliich  the  sediment  began  to  accumulate.  The 
same  causes  there  continuing  to  depress  the  sea-bottom,  room 
would  be  made  for  fresh  accessions  of  sediment,  and  it  would 
only  be  by  a  long  repetition  of  the  depositing  process  that  the 
new  matter  could  acquire  weight  enough  to  affect  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rocks  far  below,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  their 
volume. 

Permanence  of  continental  and  oceanic  areas. — If  the 
thickness  of  more  than  40,000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  before 
alluded  to  in  the  Appalachians  proves  a  preponderance  of  down- 
ward movements  in  Palaeozoic  times  in  a  district  now  forming 
the  eastern  border  of  North  America,  it  also  proves,  as  before 
hinted,  the  continued  existence  and  waste  of  some  neighbouring 
continent,  probably  formed  of  Laurentian  rocks,  and  situated 
where  the  Atlantic  now  prevails.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions  forced  upon  us  by  the 
study  of  the  present  configuration  of  our  continents,  and  the 
relation  of  their  height  to  the  depth  of  the  oceanic  basins  ; — 
also  to  the  considerable  elevation  and  extent  sometimes  reached 
by  dnft  containing  shells  of  recent  species,  and  still  more  by 
the  fstct  of  sedimentary  strata,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  as 
those  of  central  Sicily,  or  such  as  flank  the  Alps  and  Apennines^ 

•  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.  1868. 
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containing  fossil  mollusca  sometimes  almost  wholly  identical  with, 
species  still  living. 

I  have  remarked  elsewhere*  that  upward  and  downward 
movements  of  1,000  feet  or  more  would  turn  much  land  into 
sea,  and  sea  into  land  in  the  continental  areas  and  their  borders, 
whereas  oscillations  of  equal  magnitude  would  have  no  corre- 
sponding effect  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  generally,  believed  as  it 
is  to  have  a  mean  depth  of  15,000  feet,  and  which,  whether  this 
estimate  be  correct  or  not,  is  certainly  of  great  profundity, 
Subaerial  denudation  would  not  of  itself  lessen  the  area  of  th& 
land,  but  would  tend  to  fill  up  with  sediment  seas  of  moderate 
depth  adjoining  the  coast.  The  coarser  matter  falls  to  the 
bottom  near  the  shore  in  the  first  still- water  which  it  reaches, 
and  whenever  the  sea-bottom  on  which  this  matter  has  been 
thrown  is  slightly  elevated,  it  becomes  land,  and  an  upheaval 
of  a  thousand  feet  causes  it  to  attain  the  mean  elevation  of  con- 
tinents in  general. 

Suppose,  therefore,  we  had  ascertained  that  the  triturating 
power  of  subaerial  denudation  might  in  a  given  time — ^in  three, 
or  six,  or  a  greater  number  of  millions  of  years — pulverise  a 
volume  of  rock  equal  in  dimensions  to  all  the  present  land,  we 
might  yet  find,  could  we  revisit  the  earth  at  the  end  of  such  a 
period,  that  the  continents  occupied  very  much  the  same  posi- 
tion which  they  held  before  ;  we  should  find  the  rivers  employed 
in  carrying  down  to  the  sea  the  very  same  mud,  sand,  and 
pebbles  with  which  they  had  been  charged  in  our  own  time,  the 
superficial  alluvial  matter  as  well  as  a  great  thickness  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  would  enclose  shells,  all  or  a  great  part  of  which 
we  should  recognise  as  specifically  identical  with  those  already 
known  to  us  as  living.  Every  geologist  is  aware  that  great  as 
have  been  the  geographical  changes  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Glacial  Period,  there  having 
been  submergence  and  re-emergence  of  land  to  the  extent  of 
1,000  feet  vertically,  and  in  the  temperate  latitudes  great  vi- 
cissitudes of  climate,  the  marine  mollusca  have  not  changed, 
and  the  same  drift  which  had  been  carried  down  to  the  sea  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  is  now  undergoing  a  second  tran- 
sportation in  the  same  direction. 

As  when  we  have  measured  a  fraction  of  time  in  an  hour- 
glass we  have  only  to  reverse  the  position  of  our  chronometer 
and  we  make  the  same  sand*  measure  over  again  the  duration  of 
a  second  equal  period,  so  when  the  volcanic  force  has  remoulded 
the  form  of  a  continent  and  the  adjoining  sea-bottom,  the 

*  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  265.    1867. 
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same  materials  are  made  to  do  duty  a  second  time.  Tt  is  true 
that  at  each  oscillation  of  level  the  solid  rocks  composing  the 
original  continent  suffer  some  fresh  denudation,  and  do  not 
remain  imimpaired  like  the  wooden  and  glass  framework  of  the 
hour-glass,  still  the  wear  and  tear  suffered  by  the  larger  area 
exposed  to  subaerial  denudation  consists  either  of  loose  drift 
or  of  sedimentary  strata,  which  were  thrown  down  in  seas  near 
the  land,  and  subsequently  upraised,  the  same  continents  and 
oceanic  basins  remaining  in  existence  all  the  while. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  upward 
and  downward  movements  which  bring  about  even  slight  geo- 
graphical  changes,  we  may  infer  that  it  would  require  a  long 
succession  of  geological  periods  to  cause  the  submarine  «id 
supramarine  areas  to  change  places,  even  if  the  ascending  move- 
ments in  the  one  region  and  the  descending  in  the  other  were 
continuously  in  one  direction.  But  we  have  only  to  appeal  to 
the  structure  of  the  Alps,  where  there  are  so  many  shallow  and 
deep-water  formations  of  various  ages  crowded  into  a  limited 
area,  to  convince  ourselves  that  mountiun  chains  are  the  result 
of  great  oscillations  of  level.  High  land  is  not  produced  simply 
by  uniform  upheaval,  but  by  a  predominance  of  elevatory  over 
subsiding  movements.  Where  the  ocean  is  extremely  deep  it  is 
because  the  sinking  of  the  bottom  has  been  in  excess,  in  spite 
of  interruptions  by  upheaval. 

Yet  persistent  as  may  be  the  leading  features  of  land  and 
sea  on  the  globe,  they  are  not  immutable.  Some  of  the  finest 
mud  is  doubtless  carried  to  indefinite  distances,  from  the  coast 
by  marine  currents,  and  we  are  taught  by  deep-sea  dredgings 
that  in  clear  water  at  depths  equalling  the  height  of  the  Alps 
organic  beings  may  flourish,  and  their  spoils  slowly  accumulate 
on  the  bottom.  We  also  occasionally  obtain  evidence  that  sub- 
marine volcanos  are  pouring  out  ashes  and  streams  of  lava  in 
mid-ocean  as  well  as  on  land  (see  Principles,  voL  ii.  p.  64),  and 
that  wherever  mountains  like  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Canary 
Islands  are  now  the  site  of  eruptions,  there  are  signs  of  accom- 
panying upheaval,  by  which  beds  of  ashes  full  of  recent  marine 
shells  have  been  uplifted  many  hundred  feet.  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  we  learn  from  geology  that  the  con- 
tinents and  oceans  were  not  always  placed  where  they  now 
are,  although  the  imagination  may  well  be  overpowered  when 
it  endeavours  to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  time  reqiiired  for 
such  revolutions. 

We  shall  have  gained  a  great  step  if  we  can  approximate  to 
the  number  of  millions  of  years  in  which  the  average  aqueous 
denudation  going  on  upon  the  land  wotdd  convey  seaward  a 
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quantity  of  matter  equal  to  the  average  volume  of  our  con- 
tinents, and  this  might  give  us  a  gauge  of  the  minimum  of 
volcanic  force  necessary  to  counteract  such  levelling  power  of 
running  water  ;  but  to  discover  a  relation  between  these  great 
agencies  and  the  rate  at  which  species  of  organic  beings  vary,  is 
at  present  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  computation,  though 
perhaps  it  may  not  prove  eventually  to  transcend  the  powers  of 
Man. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OP  ROCKS.      ' 

Aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  considered  chronolo- 
gically— ^Terms  Primarj'-,  Secondary  and  Tertiary ;  Paleozoic,  Mesozdc, 
and  Cainozoic  explained — On  the  different  ages  of  the  aqueous  rocks- 
Three  principal  tests  of  relative  age :  superposition,  mineral  (^itracter,  and 
fossils — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  sanM  continuous 
formation — Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived 
at  successive  periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great 
extent  of  single  provinces — Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological 
periods— Relative  importance  of  mineral  and  paleontological  characters — 
Test  of  age  by  included  fragments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  inter- 
vening periods— Tabular  views  of  fossiliferous  strata. 

Cbronologry  of  rooks. — In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the 
plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would  each  be  considered  not 
only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters,  and  mode  of 
origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous 
rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that  some 
are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up 
of  sand,  others  of  pebbles  ;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others 
marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  learn 
which  rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have 
originated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at 
another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  for- 
mations is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  most  convenient  and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing 
a  chronology  for  these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  same  divisions,  the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic, 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not 
only  recommended  by  its  greater  clearness  and  facility  of  appli- 
cation, but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination  by 
bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the 
inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former  times.  For  the  sedi- 
mentary formations  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose,  and 
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of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

In  the  present  work,  therefore,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form 
four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological 
table.  They  will  be  considered  as  four  sets  of  monuments 
relating  to  four  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous, . 
series  of  events.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on 
the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  certain 
masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks  may  have 
originated  simtdtaneously  at  every  geological  period,  and  how 
the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually  remodelled,  above 
and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from  times  indefi- 
nitely remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueoiis  and  fossiliferous 
strata  ai^  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other 
places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  connected 
with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth, — so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits 
and  superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously 
with  others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  assume  a 
orystalline  or  metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thick- 
ness. It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  con- 
cerned, the  gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation, 
must  at  each  period  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  73)  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
acquisition  of  new  crystalline  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may 
merely  have  coimterbalanced  the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting 
of  materials  previously  consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  anti- 
quity of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the  earth's  crust,  when 
compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks  which  they 
support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as  at  once  to 
de<ndQ  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
Btmcture  of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the 
oldest.  We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must 
first  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion had  gone  on  most  rapidly  above  or  below;  whether  the 
average  duration  of  the  piles  has  exceeded  that  of  the  buildings, 
or  the  contrary.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  earth's  crust ;  we  cannot 
hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  until  we  know  w\iel\iet, 
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upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above,  or  that  of  heat 
below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid  matter. 

The  early  geologists  gave  to  all  the  crystalline  and  non-f osaili- 
ferous  rocks  the  name  of  primitive  or  Primary,  under  the  idea 
that  they  were  formed  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  life  upon 
the  earth,  while  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  strata  were  termed 
Secondary,  and  alluviums  or  other  superficial  deposits.  Tertiary. 
The  meaning  of  these  terms  has,  however,  been  gradually  modi- 
fied with  advancing  knowledge,  and  they  are  now  used  to 
designate  three  great  chronological  divisions  under  which  all 
geological  formations  can  be  classed,  each  of  them  being  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  distinctive  groups  of  organic  remains 
rather  than  by  any  mechanical  peculiarities  of  £he  strata  them- 
selves. If,  therefore,  we  retain  the  term  '  primary,'  it  Joust  not 
be  held  to  designate  a  set  of  crystalline  rocks  some  of  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  even  of  Tertiary  age,  but  must  be 
applied  to  all  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  formations. 
Some  geologists,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  have  introduced  the 
term  Palaeozoic  for  primary,  from  TraXaiov,  '  ancient,'  and  ^<i>oi/, 
^an  organic  being,'  still  retaining  the  terms  secondary  and 
tertiary ;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  fieffof,  *  middle,'  &c.  ;  and  Caino- 
zoic,  for  tertiary,  from  icaivof,  *  recent,'  &c.  ;  but  the  terms 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favour  and  are  of  corresponding  value. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata, 
and  some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  future  chapters ;  but  I  may  here  observe, 
that  when  we  arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  paralld 
colimins  in  one  table  of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed 
that  these  columns  are  all  of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and  another  may  come  down  to  a 
later  point  of  time,  and  we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the 
most  ancient  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  beds,  or  with  the 
newest  of  the  hypogene. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  proceed  first  to  treat  of  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  formations  considered  in  chronological 
order  or  in  relation  to  the  different  periods  at  which  they  have 
been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age 
of  a  given  set  of  strata  ;  first,  superposition  ;  secondly,  mineral 
character ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.     Some  aid  can  occa- 
sionally be  derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the 
fact  of  one  depoait  including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing 
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took,  by  which  the  r&tTye  ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the 
i^bsenoe  of  all  other  eyidence,  be  determined. 

Svperposltloii. — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
aqueouB  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  are  horizontal, 
the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and 
that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  the  most  ancient.  So,  of  a  series 
of  sedimentary  formations,  they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in 
which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and 
then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the  last  written  page  uppermost, 
upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately 
preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner  a  lofty  pile  of 
chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated  ;  and  they  are  so  arranged 
as  to  inifUcate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the 
events  Xta>rded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some 
regions  where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the 
beds  have  been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown 
over  and  turned  upside  down.  (See  pp.  50,  64.)  But  an  ex- 
perienced geologist  can  rarely  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional 
cases.  When  he  finds  that  the  strata  are  fractured,  curved, 
inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that  the  original  order  of  super- 
position must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then  endeavours  to  find 
sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the  strata  are 
horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.  Here,  the  true  order  of 
sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key 
is  famished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the 
displaoement  is  extreme. 

Xiiieral  cbaraoter. — The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed 
to  retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral 
peculiarities,  if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace 
the  beds,  if  they  be  imdisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
But  if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse 
to  the  planes  of  stratification,  this  uniformity  ceases  almost 
immediately.  In  that  case  we  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a 
stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards  without  beholding  a 
succession  of  extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of 
coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical  origin ; 
some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous.  These 
phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents  have 
dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but 
at  successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region, 
with  very  different  kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were 
so  astonished  at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  8\>\d  \a 
follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks  in  a  horizoTital  dicec^ioxL, 
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that  thgy  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  thi^t  the  whole  globe  had 
been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  formations, 
disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric 
coats  of  an  onion.  But,  although,  in  fact,  some  formations  may 
be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even 
more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower 
limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  character.  Sometimes 
they  thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed 
in  that  direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as 
their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary 
in  mineral  aspect  and  composition,  as  we  pursue  them  hori- 
zontally. For  example,  we  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred 
miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and  finally  passes  into 
sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this  sandstone, 
already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  through- 
out another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Orgranio  remains. — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion 
of  the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of 
two  deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no 
means  for  indefinite  distances.  Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils 
prevail  in  a  particular  set  of  strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  same  remains  for 
many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several  hundred  yards,  in  a 
vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata.  This  fact  has 
now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  led 
to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the  same 
area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the 
antipodes,  or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and 
tropical  zones.  It  appears,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there 
has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  ex- 
tinction of  those  which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species 
having  endured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time  ;  while 
none  have  ever  re-appeared  after  once  dying  out.  The  law 
which  has  governed  the  succession  of  species,  whether  we  adopt 
or  reject  the  theory  of  transmutation,  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stainpa.    Ariosto. 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  thia  circumstance  it   is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their 
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highest  value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  tham,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  con- 
temporary medals  in  history. 

The  same]  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock  ; 
for  some  of  these,  as  red  marl,  and  red  sandstone,  for  exam- 
ple, may  occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the 
entire  sedimentary  series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  per* 
feet  an  identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 
Such  exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sedi- 
ment have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and,  even  where  this  has 
happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of  confounding  together 
the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have  studied  their 
imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

Kooloirloal  provinces. — ^It  was  remarked  that  the  same 
species  of  organic  remains  cannot  be  traced  horizontally,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratification  for  indefinite  dis- 
tances. This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy ;  for  when 
we  enquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  beings  we  find 
that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces,  each  peopled 
by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the  Princi- 
ples of  Geology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
and  probable  origin  of  these  separate  divisions ;  and  it  was 
shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they 
depend,  and  that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the 
same  period,  by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the 
lands  adjoining  these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial 
species,  it  follows  that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  con- 
temporaneous deposits.  If  it  were  otherwise — if  the  same 
species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a  corresponding  temperature 
and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their  existence  are  founds 
the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means 
of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  still 
greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces, 
especially  those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our 
geological  researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed 
at  remote  periods  ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  tl^oughout 
wide  spaces,  and  in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  vary- 
ing entirely  in  their  mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  -and^r^^odi* 
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if  we  reflect  on  wliat  is  now  going  on  hi  the  Mediterranean. 
That  entire  sea  may  be  conaidered  as  one  zoological  province ; 
for  although  certain  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be 
very  local,  and  each  region  has  probably  some  spedes  peculiar 
to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are  common  to  the  whole 
Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some  future  period,  the  bed 
of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land,  the  geologist 
might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the 
contemporaneous  origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered  over 
a  space  equal  in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress 
in  this  sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Ehone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers, 
which  differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their 
sediment  as  does  the  composition  of  the  moimtains  which  they 
drain.  There  are  also  other  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as 
off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another  class  of  rocks  is  now 
forming  ;  where  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  occasionally  fall  into 
the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its  bottom  ;  and  where,  in 
the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  day 
are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  clif&,  or  the  turbid 
waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Itsdian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  all  these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their 
lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals, 
Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  suffi- 
cient number  must  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to 
enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous 
assemblage  of  species. 

.  There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical 
circumstances  which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and 
plants  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ; 
and  hence  it  must  happen  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed 
in  contiguous  regions,  differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents 
and  organic  remains.  Thus,  for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes, 
and  fish  of  the  Bed  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  extremely  distinct  from 
those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Suez.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great 
scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  exist- 
ing species  are  well  preserved  therein ;  and  we  know  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  indud- 
ing  the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the  Bed  Sea  should  be 
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laid  diy,  the  geologiit  i^ight  experience  great  difficulties  in 
endeavourmg  to  oBceMttt  the  relative  age  of  these  formations, 
which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral  charac- 
ten,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial 
species.  Small  streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-floods,  and 
those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts  might 
carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same  shells  of  fluviatile  and 
land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its  delta,  together 
with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  the  bones  of  quadru- 
peds, whereby  the  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition 
and  marine  organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different 
marine  species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the 
oo-ezistenoe  of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and 
botanical  provinces  will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine 
beings  which  inhabited  the  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  land  quadrupeds  and  shells  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippii  of  central  America,  and  of  the  West  India  islands  differ 
very  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by 
rivers  flowing  fix)m  these  three  zoological  provinces  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants 
is  not  very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is 
determined  by  temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the 
temperate  to  the  tropical  zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the 
arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual  passage  takes  place  from  one  set 
of  species  to  another.  In  like  manner  the  geologist,  in.  study- 
ing particular  formations  of  remote  periods,  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one  ancient  province  to  another, 
by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all  the  intermediate  places. 
His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or 
botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been  mainly  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has  no  tendency 
to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convoy  yellow  or 
red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be  dispersed 
by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in  length,  so 
as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If  the  bot< 
torn  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,   the  orgamc  T^msoxA 
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imbedded  in  Buch  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  differ- 
ent animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the 
temperate  and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same 
species  of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than 
deposits  of  homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  paleontolo- 
gical  characters  will  be  of  more  importance  in  geological  classifi- 
cation than  the  test  of  mineral  composition ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
discuss  the  relative  value  of  these  tests,  as  the  aid  of  both  is 
indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  where  the  one 
criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Test  by  Ineluded  fragments  of  older  rooks* — ^It  was  stated, 
that  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included 
in  a  newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use, 
where  a  geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of 
two  formations  from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true 
order  of  position,  or  because  the  strata  of  each  group  are 
vertical.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  discover  that  the  more 
modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived  from  the  degradation  of 
the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  chalk  in  one  part 
of  a  coimtry,  and  in  another  strata  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles. 
If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  that  peculiar  flint,  of  which 
layers  more  or  less  continuous  are  characteristio  of  the  chalk, 
and  which  include  fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera  of 
cretaceous  species,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  was 
the  oldest  of  the  two  formations. 

Cbronoloffleal  ffroups. — The  number  of  groups  into  which 
the  fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different 
geologists  entertain ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  arrangement,  we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the 
entire  series  of  groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single 
section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described 
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(p.  16).  But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossili- 
ferous groups,  instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  in  the  middle  all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present ; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them  thinning  out,  No.  2  and 
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Ko.  5  are  absent  at  one  eztremit;  of  the  aectioii,  and  No.  4  at 
Uie  other. 

In  another  diagram,  6g.  66,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighheurhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip 
Hills  ia  presented  to  the  reader,  aa  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by 
Piofesaor  Bamsajr,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4  rest  un- 
conformably  on  the  formations  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  line  of  section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No.  3  (the 
Sew  Bed  Sandstone)  resting  inunediately  on  Nob.  7  imd  8, 
while  farther  north,  aa  at  Dnndr;  Hill  in  Somersetshire,  ws 
behold  eight  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  com- 
prising all  the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite,  No.  1,  to  the  coal 
uid  carboniierons  limestone.     The  limited  horizontal  extension 
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I,«ogUiiifMetion4inilM.  a,b.  Leyel  of  the  sen. 

1.  lDtnl«  Oolite.  a.LIaa.  t.  HewRed  EaDdgUme.  4.  Dolomitit;  or  magoHliui  coo- 
S.  Upper  coal  meBnua  (shales,  lie.).  G.  PCDnuit  rock  (eandsliHie) 
■ (ihiUee,  *c).    8.  Caiboniferoua  ormounlain  Umartono, 

of  the  groups  1  and  2  is  owing  to  denudation,  as  these  forma- 
tions end  abruptly,  and  have  left  outlying  patches  to  attest  the 
fact  of  their  having  originally  covered  a  much  wider  area. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section 
in  which  several  seta  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must 
then  trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  cha- 
racter and  fossils,  continuously,  aa  far  as  possible,  from  the 
starting  point.  As  often  as  he  meeta  with  new  groups,  he  must 
aacertain  by  superposition  their  age  relatively  to  those  first 
examined,  and  thus  learn  how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular 
ammgement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  Qerman,  French,  and  English  geologists 
have  determined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following 
groups,  almost  all  of  which  have  tbeii  represenba.li'vea  vci  ^Xva 
foitish  lalanda. 


ABRIDGED   GENERAL   TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS 
STRATA. 


1.  RECEHT 

3,  NBWES  PLIOCBKE, 

4.  OLDBR  PLIOCENB. 

PLIOOHITII. 

».  UPPER  MIOCENE, 

MIOCHNH. 

T.  npPBR  EOCBNK. 

a.  lODDLB  EOOENE. 

HOCHITB. 

».  tOWEB  EOCBMB. 

10.  MAESTHICHT   BEDS, 

U.  WHITE  ChAlE. 

12.  CHLOWnO  SBEIE3. 

OBETAonoua. 

M.  HBOOOMIAU'. 
U.  W£UJ>BN. 

1».  PUBBBCK  BBD8. 

IT.  POKXLAHD  flTOHE. 

18.  PMMHBIPaE  OLAY. 

».  CORAL  BAO. 

ao.  OXFORD  CLAY 

JUBABBIO. 

M.  OEKAT  or  BATH  OOLITB. 

as.  IHFHRIOR  OOUTB. 

3t.  IIAB. 

H.CFPEB  TRIAS. 

M.  MIDDUB  TRIAS. 

TBIABBIO. 

3».  LOWER  TRIAS. 

ar.  rEitjcAU'. 

PBBUIAN. 

3f .  CARBONIPEEOUH 

OABBONirBBOUB. 

30.  DPPEE 

al.  UIDDLE 

DETOHIAB. 

DHTONIAW. 

«.  LOWER 

38.  UPPER 

S<.  LOWER 

SILURIAN 

».  UPPER 

3<.  LOWER 

CAUBRIAK. 

CAMBRIAN. 

n.  UPPER 

SS.  LOWER 

LAURENTLIK. 

LAUEENTIAN, 

9  a 
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TABULAJR  VIBW 
OP 

THE  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA, 

SHOWING  THE  ORDER  OF  SUPERPOSITION  OR  CHRONOLOGICAL  SUCCESSION  <^P 
THE  PRINCIPAL  GROUPS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PAGES  WHERE  THEY 
ARE  DESCRIBED  JS  THIS  WORK. 


POST-TERTIARY. 


POST- 
TERTIABY 


BBOENT 


2 
POST- 
PLIOOBSTB ' 

Shells,  leoent 

nift.Tnnia1jft  in 

pflit  Gxtinotf 


PLIOCENE 


EXAMPIiES. 

I^H^mA— Clyde  marine  strata,  with  canoes  (p.  128). 
/brei^m^Danish  Kitchen  Middens  (p.  123). 
Lacustrine  mud,  with  remains  of  Swiss  lake- 
dweUings  (p.  125). 
Marine  strata  inclosing  Temple  of  Serapis,  at 
Fuzzuoli  (p.  128). 
living  species.     CBritUh—liOvai  of  Brizham  cave,  with  flint  imple- 
ments and  hones  of  extinct  and  liying  quadru- 
peda  (p.  I8i). 
Drift  near  Salisburv  with  bones  of  mammoth, 
Spermophilus,  and  stone  implements  (p.  188). 
Qladal  drift  of  Scotland,  with  marine  shellfl 

and  remains  of  mammoth  (p.  168). 
Erratics  of  Pagham  and  Selsey  Bill  (p.  158). 
aiadal  drift  of  Wales  with  marine  fossil  shellB 
about  1,400  feet  high,  on  Moel  Tryfaen  (p.  157). 
i^orei^ffi— Dordogne  caves  of  the  reindeer  period 

(p.  126). 
Foreign — Older  Valley-gravels  of 
flint  implements  and  bones  of 
malia  (p.  129). 
Loess  of  Bhine  (p.  180). 
Andent      Nile-mud     forming 

(p.  181). 
Loam  and  breccia  of  Li^e  caverns,  with  human 

remains  (p.  188). 
Australian  cave  brecdas,  with  bones  of  extinct 
marsupials  (p.  185). 
.   Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe  (pp.  148-164). 

TERTIARY  OR  CAINOZOIC. 

^J9riti«ft— Bridlington  beds,  marine  Arctic  fauna 
(p.  166). 
G-lacial   boulder  formation  of    Norfolk    olifEs 

(p.  166). 
Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  cliffs,  with  bones    of 

Elephas  meridionaliSy  &c.  (p.  167). 
ChiUesf  ord  and  Aldeby  beds,  with  marine  shells, 

chiefly  Arctic  (p.  168). 
Norwich  crag  (p.  169). 
/\)retgrn— Eastern  base  of  Mount  Etna,  with  ma- 
rine shells  (p.  179). 
Sicilian  calcareous  and  tufaceous  strata  (p.  181). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Upper  Val  d'Arno  (p.  183). 
.    Madeira  leaf-bed  and  land-shells  (p.  516). 


Amiens,  with 
extinct  mam- 


river-terraoes 


NEWER 

PLIOCENE 

The  shells  almost 

all  of  living 

species. 


OliDER 

PlilOCENE  ^ 

Extinct  species 
of  shells  forming  . 
a  \arge  minority,  I 


British— Red  crag  of  Suffolk,  marine  shells,  some  of 
northern  forms  (p.  170). 

White  or  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk  (p.  173), 
/'orei^— Antwerp  crag  (p.  179). 

Sabapennine  marls  and  eaixds  Qp,  1%^^% 


TABULAB  VIEW 


UPPER 
MIOCENE 

Usjority  ol  tbs 


ZiOWXB 
BUOCBIO 

^HTlykUClie 


■BHIiA--Wiatiiig. 

«>rwi— Ftdnia  ol  TonaiuB  (p.  188). 
FB]ima,iiro|iaT,  (itBaldsiDX  (p.  139). 
Tnahmlar  KHla  ol  Oenfp.  inO|. 
BwiH  ffinlDgen  bsAA,  rich  in  pUste  and  IexcIb 

(po.  IWWiS). 
Uu&M  molUBtN  BwltiaUnd  (p.  199), 
BoldeTbrag  bcda  of  Belgiiua  [p.  199). 
Vlenu  tnalD  (p.  SOO). 
Bcds</  tha  Supers,  near  Turin  (p.  aoi). 
Deposit  at  Flkeime,  near  Athenb  (p.  301). 
Btrataot  the  awWlk  hUla,  India  (p.  2OT). 
Uarine  itraita  of  Uu  Atlaatlc  bolder  In  tbe 

UDlted  ataUi  [p.  WB). 
Volanlc  tnS  uid   llmeatone  of  Uadelro,  the 
Oanariei,  and  the  Aiorea  (Ch&p.  XZX.). 
BrUM—SaDpmmd  bedi,  marine  uid  froliwaUr 
•tiMa  Ob  !!»• 
LignltH  ud  (dni  dI  Born  Trxsy  (p.  «1). 
Ida  oflliill  U^ted,  Tdcaulo  tos  (p.  f»J. 
An^ii— Cikaiie^U  Bmica,  be.  (p.  106). 
(Ml  de  RataineUMa  (p.  200) . 
Lwiatriiw  rtnia  of  rae  Limasna  d'AnnrKiu, 

■ndtluGiiital(p.»)g). 
Kunice  twin  (p.  SIT). 
Bkdabof  bed*  <rf  Oniuda  (p.  £17). 
Brown  etui  et  Gttmany  (p.  118). 
LowBT  mOkMa  of  Swttaeriand,  tmhwater  and 
hruMdi  (p^  lll^^i}. 

'~  Elayupaiwen,  and  Tongriui  bedi 
(p.  MS). 

a.  United  Steteg  (p.  Kt). 
le  bedi'ot  ttal;  (p.  119).; 
of  StaOi  Onenland  (p.  IK). 
bim,  floTto-inarIm  atrat*  (p.  227). 

VHUume  or  Dt»  Hfltoi'a  Boricfl  (p.  130). 
Headon  aerloB.  vith    nmrlne   and   fnabwater 
■hello  In.  imv 


Bsrloa  sands  and  clave  (p.  233). 
IWrim—QjBKOni  of  MonCman™,  freshwater  v 
Paial/itHum  (p.  Hi). 

..,.__. .1.., TniTertln  Inf frieut (p.  !• 

„_  □..u^  '"lyeofl  (p.  a4&; 


UFFXIB 
J  CBETAOB-  . 

ous 


CalOBlre  sUlcleni, 
Grte  de  Beanchan: 
^riH(A— Brackleeham  beds 


-iUsire   groEBier,   lolUoliUc    limeston 


■    Niunmiilltlo    lomjatlon   of  Buropi 

flf'iluA— London  clay  ptoper  (p.  119). 

Woolwich  and    Bcedlng  ssrlee,   B 
(p.  Ml). 

Thanet  eande  (p.  244). 
Forriffn — ArgllcdeLondr^,aearDunJ 

Aigllepla«llqiie(p.  251). 
,   aablad«Braclieiu:<p.  lEl). 

OR   MESOZOIC. 
flrtfiiA— Upper  vililte  chalk,  «iLb  flinl 

Chalk  marl 
Cbloritio  se 


a-  Upper  Greonsunii),  fire*loiio 
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Ill 


10 
T7FFEB 
CBETAOE-  4 

ous 


lETACE- 
OUS 


U 

LOWEB 

OBISTAGE- 

OUS 

or 

NEOGO- 
MIAN 


12 
UPPBB 
OOIiITX 


OOLITE 


LIAS 


f 
[ 


18 
MIDDLE 
OOLITE 


14 
LOWEB 
OOLITE 


15 
LIAS 


TRIAS 


I 


16 
UPPEB 
TBIAS 


17 

MIDDLE 

TBIAS 

18 

LO'WEB 

TBIAS 


Examples. 

.n>ret0m— Maestrioht  beds  and  Faxoe  chalk  (p. 
268). 
Pisolitio  limestone  of  France  (p.  260). 
White  chalk  of  France,  Sweden,  and  Bnaaia 

(p.  262). 
FUtner-kalk  of  Saxony  (p.  268). 
Sands  and  clays  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle  (p.  278). 
Hippnrite  limestone  of  South  of  France  (p.  280). 
New  Jersey,  U.S.,  sands  and  marls  (p.  282). 
J3nA>A— Sands  of  Folkstone,  Sandgate,  and  Hythe 
(p.  284). 
Atherfield  clay,  with  Pema  mulUH  (p.  285). 
Funfield  marine  beds,  with  Vkarya  li/^ana  (p. 

290). 
Speeton  day  of  Flamboroogh  Head  and  Tealby 

(p.  287). 
Weald  day  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  SusBez,  fresh- 

^vater,  with  OyprU  (p.  290). 
Hastinfls  sands  (p.  292). 
/%>re^0m-^eooomifui  of  Neufchatd,  and  Hils  con- 
glomerate of  North  (Germany  (p.  289). 
^    Wealden  beds  of  Hanover  (p.  296). 
CBritUh—Vvpet  Purbeck  beds,  freshwater  (p.  800). 
,  Middle   Purbeck,    with   numerous   marsupial 
quadrupeds,  &c.  (p.  801). 
Lower  Purbeck,  freshwater,  with  intercalated 

dirt-bed  (p.  808). 
Portland  stone  and  sand  (p.  812). 
Eimmeridge  day  (p.  812). 
/'ordi^m-'Maines  k  gryphees  virgules  of  Argonne 
(p.  8U). 
Lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  with  Arduxop- 
teryx  (p.  814). 
^BH^mA— Coral  rag  of  Berkshire,  Wilts,  and  York- 
shire (p.  816). 
Oxford  day,  with  bdemnites  and  ammonites 

(p.  817). 
Edloway  rock  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire  (p.  818). 
/breJ^m^NerinaBan  limestone  of  the  Jura  (p.  817). 
rJ3rtM«A->Combrash  and  forest  marble  (p.  819). 
I     Great  or  Bath  oolite  of  Bradford  (p.  819). 

Stonesfldd  slate,  with  marsupials  and  Araucaria 

(p.  828). 
Fuller's  earth  of  Bath  (p.  827). 
Inferior  oolite  (p.  827). 
Upper  lias,  argiUaceous,  with  Ammonites  striatU' 

lus  (p.  881). 
Shale  and  limestone,  with  Ammonites  b\frons  (p. 

831). 
Middle  lias  or  Marlstone  series,  with  zones  con- 
taining characteristic  ammonites  (p.  881). 
Lower  lias,  also  with  zones  characterised  by 
pecuUar  ammonites  (p.  834). 
"British — ^Rhoetic,    Fenarth    or  Avicula  Contorta 
beds  (beds  of  passage  (p.  346). 
Keuper  or  tTpper  New  Bed  sandstone,  &c.  (p.  348). 
Bed  shales  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with  rock- 
salt  (p.  351). 
Dolomite  conglomerate  of  Bristol  (p.  352). 
Foreign — Keuper  beds  of  (Jermany  (p.  365). 
St.  Cassian  or  Hallstadt  beds,  with  rich  marine 

fauna  (p.  355). 
Coalfield  of  Bichmond,  Virginia  (p.  362). 
L    Chatham  coalfield,  North  Carolina  (p.  364). 
British— WanUng. 
Foreign—MnsclielkaXk  of  Germany  (p.  358). 
British — ^Bunter  or  Lower  New  Red  sandstone  of 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (p.  351). 
Foreign — Bunter-sandstein  of  Q^Tmany  (p.  'i'iQ'). 
Bed  sandstone  of  Connecticut  Yaltey ,  vf\.t\L  loot- 
prints  of  birds  and  reptilea  Cp.  B61V 
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'^ri^ixA— Upper  Permian  of  St.  Bees'  Head,  Cam- 
berland  (p.  867). 
Middle    Permian,  magnesian    limestone,   and 
marlslate   of   Durham   and  Yorkshire,  with 
Protorosaurus  (p.  867). 
Lower  Permian  sandstones  and  breccias  of  Pen- 
.        rith  and  Domfrieeshire,  intercalated  (p.  871). 
I  foret^n— Dark-coloured  shales  of  Thuringia  (p. 
878). 
Zechstein  or  Dolomitio  limestone  (p.  873). 
Mergel-schiefer  orKupferschiefer  (p.  878). 
Both-liegendes  of  Thuringia,  with  Psaronitu  (p. 
878). 
.    Magnesian  limestones,  dec.  of  Bussia  (p.  874). 

JBriHsh—OMl  measures  of  South  Wales,  with  un- 
derclays  enclosing  SHgmaria  (p.  878). 
CkNd  measures  of  north  and  central  En£^d 

(p.  876). 
Millstone  grit  (p.  876). 
ToNdale  series  of  Yorkshire  (p.  876). 
CkMdfleld    of    Kilkenny,    with  LabyrinHhodotU 
(p.  889). 
/"ore^vi— Coalfield    of  Saarbruck,    with    Arche- 
gotaurut  (p.  887). 
Carboniferous  strata  of  South  Joggins,  Nova 
Scotia  (p.  890). 
^    Pennsylvanian  coalfield  (p.  885). 
f  ^riMcA—Monntain  limestone  of  wales  and  South 
of  England  (p.  418). 
Same  in  Ireland  (p.  419). 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  Scotland  alternating 

with  coal-beaxing  sandstones  (p.  877). 
Erect  trees  in  volcanic  ash  in  the  Island  of  Arran 
(p.  029). 
L^ore^ff»— Mountain  limestone  of  Belgium  (p.  419). 

CBriUsh— Yellow  sandstone   of  Dura   Den,   with 
Holoptychiui,  ^.  (p.  422) ;   and   of  Ireland 
with  Anodon  Juiesii  (p.  422). 
Sandstones  of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  with 

JSfoloptifchUUy  kc,  (p.  424). 
Pilton  group  of  North  Devon  (p.  432). 
Petherwyn  group  of  Cornwall,  with  Clymenia 
and  Cypridina  (p.  438). 
Foreign — Clymenien-kalk  and  Cypridinen-schiefer 

of  Gtermany  (p.  433). 
^^ri(t«A— Bitummous'schists  of  Gamrie,  Caithness, 
&c.,  with  numerous  fish  (p.  425). 
nfracombe   beds  with  peculiar  trilobites  and 

corals  (p.  433).  - 
Sandstones    of    Torquay,    with   broad-winged 
Spirifers  (p.  433). 
Foreign— ^iiel  limestone,  with  underlying  schists 

containing  Calceola  (p.  436). 
.    Devonian  strata  of  RuRsia  (p.  437). 
jBnYw^— Arbroath  paving-stones,  with  Cephalas^is 
and  Ptei-ygotus  (p.  428). 
Lower  sandstones  of  Forfarshire,  with  Ptenigotus 

(p.  429). 
Sandstones  and   slates   of   the   Foreland    and 
Linton  (p.  436). 
/•(orc/Vn— Oriskany  sandstone  of  Western  Canada 
and  New  York  (p.  439). 
Sandstones  of  Gasp^,  with  Cephalaspis  (p.  437). 
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Examples. 
''J5rt<MA— Upper  Ludlow  formation,  Downton  sand- 
Btone,  with  bone-bed  (p.  442). 
Lower  Lndlow  formation,  with  oldest  known 

fish  remains  (p.  444). 
Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  (p.  448). 
Woolhope  limestone  and  grit  (p.  461). 
Tarannon  shales  (p.  452). 


Beds  of  pas- 
sage between 
Upper  and 
Lower  Silu- 
rian. 
Calymene,  IIo- 


26 
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Upper  Llandovery,  or  May-hill ' 
sandstone,  with  Pentamerus 
oblonguSy  &c.  (p.  452). 
Lower  Llandovery  slates  (p. 
458). 
/V>r«tgm— Niagara  limestone,  with 
malonotuSt  &c.  (p.  468). 
Clinton  group  of  America,  with  Pentamerus  ob- 

l<maus,  Sic.  (p.  463). 
Silurian   strata    of    Kussia,   with  Pentamerus 
(p.  462). 
"Briiuh^Baia.  and  Caradoc  beds  (p.  454). 
Llandeilo  flags  (p.  457). 

Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group  (Lower  Llandeilo 
of  Murchison)  (p.  459). 
Foreiffn—JJngnUte  or  Obolusgrit  of  Russia  (p.  462). 
Trenton  limestone,  and  other  Lower  Silurian 

groups  of  North  America  (p.  464). 
Lower  Silurian  of  Sweden  (p.  462). 
Brituh—Tremadoc  slates  (p.  467). 

Lingula  flags,  with  Lingula  Davisii  (p.  468). 
Foreign — 'Primordial*  zone  of  Bohemia  in  part, 
with  trilobitcs  of  the  genera  ParadoxideSf  &c. 
(p.  471). 
Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (p.  478). 
Potsdam   sandstone,   with  IHkelocephalus  and 
Obolella  (p.  473). 
^rt^wA— Menevian  beds  of  Wales,  with  Paradox- 
ides  Davidis,  &c.  (p.  468). 
Longmynd  group,  comprishig  the  Harlech  grits 
and  Llanberis  slates  (p.  469). 
Foreign — Lower  portion  of  Barrande's  'Primor- 
dial' zone  in  Bohemia  (p.  471). 
Fuooid  sandstones  of  Sw^en  (p.  478). 
Huronian  series  of  Canada  ?  (p.  474). 
British — Fundamental  gneiss  of  the   Hebrides? 
(p.  477). 

Hypersthene  rocks  of  Skye  ?  (p.  476). 
Foreign — Labradorite  scries  north  of  tiie  river  St. 
Lawrence  in  Canada  (p.  476). 
Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York  (p.  476). 

I  iBri«»A— Wanting? 
jPoreigm— Beds  of  gneiss  and  quartzite,  sith  inter- 
stratified  limestones,  in  one  of  wmch,  1,000 
feet  thick,  occurs  a  foraminifer,  Eozoon  Cana' 
denscj  the  oldest  known  fossil  (p.  476). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  TERTUHr 

Oi-der  of  Buccession  of  eedimeutwy  formations— Frequent  unconformahility 
of  strata — Imperfection  of  tbe  record— Detectiveneas  of  tbe  monumenta 
greater  in  proportiDn  to  their  ontiqnltj' — Reasons  for  studying  tbe  never 
groups  first — Nomenclature  ot  fonnationa — Delaoheit  Tertiary  formfttioaa 
scattered  over  Europe — Yalne  of  the  sheU-bearing  moUuaca  in  claasfi- 
cation — Classification  of  Terdary  strata — Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene 

By  reference  to  the  tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter 
the  reader  will  see  that  when  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  arranged 
chronologioaUy,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  Post-tertiary  and 
then  the  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  formations,  and  afterwards  to 
pass  on  to  those  of  older  date. 

Ordar  of  ■nperpatltlon. — The  annexed  diagraiu  will  show 
the  order  of  superposition  of  these  deposits  aHHuming  them  all 
to  be  visible  in  one  continuous  section.  In  nature,  as  before 
hinted,  pt^e  107,  we  have  never  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 


whole  of  them  so  displayed  in  a  single  region  ;  first,  because 
sedimentary  deposition  is  confined,  during  any  one  geolt^cal 
period,  to  limited  areas ;  and  secondly,  because  strata,  after 
they  have  been  formed,  are  liable  to  be  utterly  a7iuihilated  over 
wide  areas  by  denudation.  But  wherever  certain  members  of 
the  series  are  present,  they  overlie  one  another  in  the  order 
indicated  in  the  diagram,  though  not  always  in  the  exact  manner 
there  represented,  because  some  of  them  repose  occasionally  in 
unconformable  stratification  on  others.  This  mode  of  auper- 
poalion  has  been  already  explained  at  pp.    71,   88,   where  I 
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pointed  out  tliat  the  discordance  which  implies  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  between  two  formations  in  juxtaposition  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the  species 
of  organic  remains. 

Vreqaent  uneonformabUity  of  strata. — Where  the  widest 
gaps  appear  in  the  sequence  of  the  fossil  forms,  as  between  the 
Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  or  between  the  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene,  examples  of  such  imconformability  are  very  frequent. 
But  they  are  also  met  with  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  world 
at  the  junction  of  almost  all  the  other  principal  formations,  and 
sometimes  the  subordinate  divisions  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
groups  may  be  found  lying  unconformably  on  another  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  same — the  Upper,  for  example,  on  the 
Lower  Silurian,  or  the  superior  division  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone on  a  lower  member  of  the  same,  and  so  forth.  Instances 
of  such  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  succession  of  the  strata  are 
the  more  intelligible  the  more  we  extend  our  survey  of  the 
fossiliferous  formations,  for  we  are  continually  biinging  to  light 
deposits  of  intermediate  date,  which  have  to  bo  intercalated 
between  those  previously  known,  and  which  reveal  to  us  a  long 
series  of  events,  of  which  antecedently  to  such  discoveries  we 
had  no  knowledge. 

But  while  imconformability  invariably  bears  testimony  to  a 
lapse  of  unrepresented  time,  the  conformability  of  two  sets  of 
strata  in  contact  by  no  means  implies  that  the  newer  formation 
immediately  succeeded  the  older  one.  It  simply  implies  that 
the  ancient  rocks  were  subjected  to  no  movements  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  tilt,  bend,  or  break  them  before  the  more  modem 
formation  was  superimposed.  It  does  not  show  that  the  earth's 
crust  was  motionless  in  the  region  in  question,  for  there  may 
have  been  a  gradual  sinking  or  rising,  extending  uniformly  over 
a  large  surface,  and  yet,  during  such  movement,  the  stratified 
rocks  may  have  retained  their  original  horizontality  of  position. 
There  may  have  been  a  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  sea  into 
land  and  from  land  into  sea,  and  during  these  changes  of  level 
some  strata  may  have  been  slowly  removed  by  aqueous  action, 
and  after  this  new  strata  may  be  superimposed,  differing  perhaps 
in  date  by  thousands  of  years  or  centuries,  and  yet  resting  con- 
formably on  the  older  set.  There  may  even  be  a  blending  of 
the  materials  constituting  the  older  deposit  with  those  of  the 
newer,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  in  the  mineral  character 
of  the  one  rock  into  the  other  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  or 
inteiraption  in  the  depositing  process. 

Imperlisotioii  of  the  record. — ^Although  by  the  frequent 
discovery  of  new  sets  of  intermediate  strata  the  traxiaitiou  ixoia 
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one  type  of  organic  remains  to  another  is  becoming  less  and  less 
abrupt,  yet  the  entire  series  of  records  appears  to  the  geologists 
now  living  far  more  fragmentary  and  defective  than  it  seemed 
to  their  predecessors  half  a  century  ago.  The  earlier  enquirers, 
as  often  as  they  encountered  a  break  in  the  regular  sequence,  of 
formations,  connected  it  theoretically  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
catastrophe,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  regular  course  of 
events  that  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  for  ages, 
annihilating  at  the  same  time  all  or  nearly  all  the  organic  beings 
which  had  previously  flourished,  after  which,  order  being  re- 
established, a  new  series  of  events  was  initiated.  In  proportion 
as  our  faith  in  these  views  grows  weaker,  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  organic  or  inorganic  world  presented  to  us  by  geology  seem 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes, 
varied  only  by  occasional  convulsions,  on  a  scale  comparable  to 
that  witnessed  in  historical  times ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
thought  possible  that  former  fluctuations  in  the  organic  world 
may  be  due  to  the  indefinite  modifiability  of  species  without  the 
necessity  of  assuming  new  and  independent  acts  of  creation,  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  gaps  which  still  remain,  or  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  record,  become  more  and  more 
striking,  and  what  we  possess  of  the  ancient  annals  of  the  earth's 
history  appears  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  that  which  has 
been  lost. 

When  we  examine  a  large  area  such  as  Europe,  the  average 
as  well  as  the  extreme  height  above  the  sea  attained  by  the  older 
formations  is  usually  found  to  exceed  that  reached  by  the  more 
modem  ones,  the  primary  or  palaeozoic  rising  higher  than  the 
secondary,  and  these  in  their  turn  than  the  tertiary  ;  while  in 
reference  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  tertiary,  the  lowest  or 
Eocene  group  attains  a  higher  summit  level  than  the  Miocene, 
and  these  again  a  greater  height  than  the  PHocene  formations. 
Lastly,  the  post-tertiary  deposits,  such,  at  least,  as  are  of 
marine  origin,  are  most  commonly  restricted  to  much  more 
moderate  elevations  above  the  sea-level  than  the  tertiary 
strata. 

It  is  also  observed  that  strata,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of 
newer  date,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  in  mineral  character 
to  those  which  are  now  in  the  progress  of  formation  in  seas  or 
lakes,  the  newest  of  all  consisting  principally  of  soft  mud  or 
loose  sand,  in  some  places  full  of  shells,  corals,  or  other  organic 
bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  others  wholly  devoid  of  such 
remains.  The  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  time,  and  the 
higher  the  antiquity  of  the  formations  which  we  examine,  the 
gresA&r  are  the  changes  which  the  sedimentary  deposits  have 
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undergone.  Time,  as  I  have  explained  in  Chapters  V.  VI.  and 
YII.,  has  mtdtiplied  the  effects  of  condensation  by  pressure 
and  cementation,  and  the  modification  produced  by  heat,  frac- 
ture, contortion,  upheaval  and  denudation.  The  organic  re- 
mains also  have  sometimes  been  obliterated  entirely,  or  the 
mineral  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  has  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  other  substances. 

^wnky  newer  rroaps  should  be  studied  first. — ^We  likewise 
observe  that  the  older  the  rocks  the  more  widely  do  their 
organic  remains  depart  from  the  types  of  the  living  creation. 
First,  we  find  in  the  newer  tertiary  rocks  a  few  species  which 
no  longer  exist,  mixed  with  many  living  ones,  and  then,  as  we 
go  farther  back,  many  genera  and  families  at  present  unknown 
make  their  appearance,  imtil  we  come  to  strata  in  which  the 
fossil  relics  of  existing  species  are  nowhere  to  be  detected, 
except  a  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  invertebrata,  while  some 
orders  of  animals  and  plants  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  living 
world  begin  to  be  conspicuous. 

When  we  study,  therefore,  the  geological  records  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  we  find,  as  in  human  history,  the  defective- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  monuments  always  increasing  the 
remoter  the  era  to  which  we  refer,  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining the  true  chronological  relations  of  rocks  is  more  and 
more  enhanced,  especially  when  we  are  comparing  those  which 
were  formed  simultaneously  in  very  distant  regions  of  the  globe. 
Hence  we  advance  with  securer  steps  when  we  begin  with  the 
study  of  the  geological  records  of  later  times,  proceeding  from 
the  newer  to  the  older,  or  from  the  more  to  the  less  known. 

In  thus  inverting  what  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  more 
natural  order  of  historical  research,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
each  of  the  periods  above  enimierated,  even  the  shortest,  such 
as  the  Post-tertiary,  or  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  or  Eocene, 
embrace  a  succession  of  events  of  vast  extent,  so  that  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  what  we  already  know  of  any  one  of  them 
would  require  many  voliunes.  When,  therefore,  we  approach 
one  of  the  newer  groups  before  endeavouring  to  decipher  the 
monuments  of  an  older  one,  it  is  like  endeavouring  to  master 
the  history  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  some  contemporary 
nations,  before  we  enter  upon  Roman  History,  or  like  investi- 
gating the  annals  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece  before  we  approach 
tiiose  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Womenelatiire. — The  origin  of  the  terms  Primary  and  Second- 
ary, and  the  synonymous  terms  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic,  were 
explained  in  the  Eighth  Chapter,  p.  100. 

The  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  strata  (see  p.  100)  were  ^o  osXi*^ 
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because  they  were  all  posterior  in  date  to  the  Secondary  series, 
of  which  last  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous,  No.  9,  fig.  86,  consti- 
tutes the  newest  group.  The  whole  of  them  were  at  first  con- 
founded with  the  superficial  alluviums  of  Europe ;  and  it  was 
long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and  the  various  ages 
to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognised.  They  were  ob- 
served to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  fresh-water,  others  of  marine 
origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  compared 
to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lakes, 
estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were 
accurately  determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart. 
They  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata, 
some  of  marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the 
other.  The  fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost 
all  of  unknown  species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to 
those  now  inhabiting  warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of 
land  animals,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more 
than  forty  distinct  species,  were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  de- 
dared  by  him  not  to  agree  speoificaUy,  nor  moBt  of  them  eyen 
generically,  with  any  hitherto  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in 
mineral  composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  fossil  shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same 
reason,  rocks  foimd  on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be 
of  contemporaneous  origin. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by 
Brocchi  in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy 
deposits,  replete  with  shells,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills, 
flanking  the  Apennines  on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were  called  by  him  the 
Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata  chiefly  marine,  and 
newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dax,  in  the  South  of  France,  was  examined  by 
M.  de  Basterot  in  1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hun- 
dred species  of  shells,  which  diftered  for  the  most  part  both  from 
the  Parisian  series  and  those  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was 
soon,  therefore,  suspected  that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a 
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period  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian  and  Subapen- 
nine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  evidence  of  super- 
position was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  opinion ;  for 
other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux,  were 
observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  imderlie 
the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed 
out  in  1829  byM.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand 
and  xuarl  of  marine  origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  seashells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a 
laoustrine  formation,  which  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  continuously  throughout 
a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  aud 
that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where  strata, 
containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux,  were  ob- 
served by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin,  subjacent 
to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  Brocclii. 

▼alna  of  testaoean  fossila  in  olasslllcatioii. — It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains,  the 
testaoea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classifi- 
cation. In  the  first  place, /they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies. 
Those  families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence 
sre  absolutely  of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment. If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the 
bones  of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion 
respecting  the  affinity  or  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of 
the  two  epochs  compared  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have 
plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in 
another.  Although  corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state, 
than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare  when  contrasted 
with  shells,  because  they  are  more  dependent  for  their  wellbeiug 
on  the  constant  clearness  of  tho  water,  and  are,  therefore,  less 
Ukely  to  be  included  in  rocks  which  endure  in  consequence  of 
their  thickness  and  the  copiousness  of  sediment  which  prevailed 
when  they  originated.  The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover, 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the 
sea,  others  to  the  land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Bivers 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry  down  into  their  deltas  some  land- 
shells,  together  with  species  which  are  at  once  fluviatile  and 
lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what  terrestrial,  freshwater, 
and  marine  species  coexisted  at  particular  eras  of  the  past :  and 
having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas  with  others  which 
originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  axe  ^kenea- 
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abled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  qnadra- 
peds  or  aquatic  plants,  foiuid  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptUes, 
and  zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which 
render  them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  ques- 
tions in.  geology,  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical 
range  of  many  species  ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  con- 
sequence of  the  former,  the  great  duration  of  species  in  this 
class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in  longevity  the  greater 
number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each  species  inhabited 
a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded  in  strata, 
have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant  points ; 
or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  cotdd  have 
thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each 
other  in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical 
series. 

Classmoatlon  of  Tertiary  strata. — Many  authors  have  di- 
vided the  European  Tertiary  strata  into  three  groups — Slower, 
middle,  and  upper  ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest  formations 
of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned ;  the  middle  those  of 
Bordeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than 
the  middle  group. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology  I  divided  the 
whole  of  the  Tertiary  formations  into  four  groups  characterised 
by  the  percentage  of  recent  shells  which  they  contained.  The 
lower  tertiary  strata  of  London  and  Paris  were  thought  by  M. 
Deshayes  to  contain  only  3^  per  cent,  of  recent  species,  and  were 
termed  Eocene.  The  middle  tertiary  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde 
had,  according  to  the  specific  determinations  of  the  same  eminent 
conchologist,  17  per  cent. ,  and  formed  the  Miocene  division.  The 
Subapennine  beds  contained  35  to  50  per  cent,  and  were  termed 
Older  Pliocene,  while  stUl  more  recent  beds  in  Sicily,  which 
had  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  species  identical  with  those  now 
living,  were  called  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above 
terms.  Eocene,  is  derived  from  riwgj  eos,  dawn,  and  Kaivog, 
cainos,  recent,  because  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  living  species,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having  been  detected 
in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fittov,  meion,  less,  and  xaivoc,  cainos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent 
species  (of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  nXsiop,  pleion,  more, 
and  Kaivog,  cainos,  recent)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same. 
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It  may  assist  the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the 
JIftooene  contain  a  minor  proportion,  and  PZiocene  a  compara- 
tive  plxasiiitj  of  recent  species  ;  and  that  the  greater  mimber 
of  recent  species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the 
strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that 
certain  species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  depo 
sits  often  contain  the  remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish, 
exdusively  of  extinct  species.  But  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  were 
originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  conchological  data, 
and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used  by  me. 

Since  the  year  1830  the  number  of  known  shells,  both  recent 
and  fossil,  has  largely  increased,  and  their  identification  has 
been  more  accurately  determined.  Hence  some  modifications 
have  been  required  in  the  classifications  founded  on  less  perfect 
materials.  The  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have 
been  made  to  comprehend  certain  sets  of  strata  of  wliich  the 
fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly  in  the  proportion  of  recent 
to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first  given  by  me,  or 
which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BECENT  AND   POST-PLIOCENE   PEKIODS. 

Eecent  and  Post-pliocene  periods — ^Terms  defined— Formations  of  the  Recent 
Period — Modern  littoral  deposits  containing  works  of  art  near  Naples — 
Danish  p.eat  and  shell  mounds — Swiss  lake-dwellings — Periods  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron — Post-pliocene  formations— Coexistence  of  man  with 
extinct  mammalia — Reindeer  period  of  South  of  France — Alluvial  deposits 
of  Paleolithic  age— Higher  and  Lower-level  Valley-gravels — Loess  or 
inundation  mud  of  the  Nile,  Rhine,  &c. — Origin  of  caverns — Remains 
of  man  and  extinct  quadrupeds  in  cavern  deposits — Cave  of  Kirkdale — 
Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the  provinces  of 
li\'ing  vertebrata  and  those  of  extinct  Post-pliocene  species — Extinct 
struthious  birds  of  New  Zealand — Climate  of  the  Post-pliocene  period — 
Comparative  longevit}'  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — Teeth  of 
Recent  and  Post-pliocene  mammalia. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  uppermost  or 
newest  strata  are  called  Post-tertiary,  as  being  more  modem 
than  the  Tertiary.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Post- 
tertiary  formations  are  divided  into  two  subordinate  groups  : 
the  Recent,  and  Post-pliocene.  In  the  former,  or  the  Recent, 
the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  shells  are  identical  with  species 
now  living  ;  whereas  in  the  Post-pliocene,  the  shells  being  all  of 
living  forms,  a  i^art,  and  often  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
mammalia  belong  to  extinct  species.  To  this  nomenclature  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  term  Post-pliocene  should  in  strictness 
include  all  geological  monuments  posterior  in  date  to  the 
Pliocene  ;  but  when  I  have  occasion  to  spealc  of  the  whole 
collectively,  I  shall  call  them  Post-tertiary,  and  reserve  the 
term  Post-pliocene  for  the  older  Post-tertiary  formations,  while 
the  Upper  or  newer  ones  will  be  called  *  Recent.' 

Oases  will  occur  where  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Recent  and  Post-pliocene  deposits  ; 
and  we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  with  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  gaps  are  filled  up  in  the  series  of  records. 

RECENT   PERIOD. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter,  when  I  treated  of  denuda- 
tioD,  that  the  dry  land,  or  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
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is  not  covered  by  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas,  is  generally 
wasting  away  by  the  incessant  action  of  rain  and  rivers,  and  in 
some  cases  by  tbe  undermining  and  removing  power  of  waves 
and  tides  on  the  sea-coast.  But  the  rate  of  waste  is  very 
unequal,  since  the  level  and  gently  sloping  lands,  where  they 
are  protected  by  a  continuous  covering  of  vegetation,  escape 
nearly  all  wear  and  tear,  so  that  they  may  remain  for  ages  in  a 
stationary  condition,  while  the  removal  of  matter  is  constantly 
widening  and  deepening  the  intervening  ravines  and  valleys. 

The  materials,  both  fine  and  coarse,  carried  down  annually 
by  rivers  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower,  and  deposited  in 
successive  strata  in  the  basins  of  seas  and  lakes,  must  be  of 
enormous  volume.  We  are  always  liable  to  underrate  their 
magnitude,  because  the  accumulation  of  strata  is  going  on  out 
of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  causes  at  work  which,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  tend  to  render  visible  these  modern  formations, 
whether  of  marine  or  lacustrine  origin.  For  a  large  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  is  always  undergoing  a  change  of  level,  some 
areas  rising  and  others  sinking  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  a 
few  feet,  perhaps  sometimes  yards,  in  a  century,  so  that  spaces 
which  were  once  subaqueous  are  gradually  converted  into  land, 
and  others  which  were  high  and  dry  become  submerged.  In 
consequence  of  such  movements  we  find  in  certain  regions,  as 
in  Cashmere  for  example,  where  the  mountains  are  often  shaken 
by  earthquakes,  deposits  which  were  formed  in  lakes  in  the 
historical  period,  but  through  which  rivers  have  now  cut  deep 
and  wide  channels.  In  lacustrine  strata  thus  intersected,  works 
of  art  and  freshwater  shells  are  seen.  In  other  districts  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  usually  at  very  moderate  elevations  above 
its  level,  raised  beaches  occur,  or  marine  littoral  deposits,  such 
as  those  in  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Baioe,  near 
Naples,  the  well-known  temple  of  Serapis  was  embedded.  In 
that  case  the  date  of  the  monument  buried  in  the  marine  strata 
is  ascertainable,  but  in  many  other  instances,  the  exact  age  of 
the  remains  of  human  workmanship  is  uncertain,  as  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  where  many  canoes  have  been 
exhumed,  with  other  works  of  art,  all  assignable  to  some  part 
of  the  Kecent  Period. 

Aaaisli  peat  and  shell  mounds  or  kitchen-middens. — 
Sometimes  we  obtain  evidence,  without  the  aid  of  a  change  of 
level,  of  events  which  took  place  in  pre-historic  times.  The 
combined  labours,  for  example,  of  the  antiquary,  zoologist,  and 
botanist  have  brought  to  light  many  monuments  of  the  early 
inhabitants  buried  in  peat-mosses  in  Denmark.   TKeir  g^oVo^caSL 
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age  is  determined  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  the  contemporaneous 
freshwater  and  land  shells,  but  all  the  quadrupeds,  found  in  the 
peat,  agree  specifically  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  same 
districts,  or  which  are  known  to  have  been  indigenous  in 
Denmark  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  lower  beds  of  peat 
(a  deposit  varying  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness),  weapons  of 
stone  accompany  trunks  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris.  This 
peat  may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  the  stone  period  for  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  proposed  the  name  of  *  Neolithic '  *  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  still  older  era,  termed  by  him  'Paleolithic,* 
and  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  In  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  same  Danish  bogs,  bronze  implements  are  associated 
with  trunks  and  acorns  of  the  common  oak.  It  appears  that 
the  pine  has  never  been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  historical  times, 
and  it  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  oak  about  the  time  when 
articles  and  instruments  of  bronze  superseded  those  of  stone. 
It  also  appears  that,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  oak  itself  became 
scarce,  and  was  nearly  supplanted  by  the  beech,  a  tree  which 
now  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Denmark.  Again,  at  the  still 
later  epoch  when  the  beech  tree  abounded,  tools  of  iron  were 
introduced,  and  were  gradually  substituted  for  those  of  bronze. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  certain 
mounds,  called  in  those  countries  *  Kjokken-modding,'  or 
'kitchen-middens,'  occur,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  castaway 
shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  other  eatable  kinds 
of  mollusks.  The  mounds  are  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  from 
100  to  1,000  feet  in  their  longest  diameter.  They  greatly 
resemble  heaps  of  shells  formed  by  the  Red  Indians  of  North 
America  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
old  refuse-heaps,  recently  studied  by  the  Danish  antiquaries 
and  naturalists  with  great  skill  and  diligence,  no  implements  of 
metal  have  ever  been  detected.  All  the  laiives,  hatchets,  and 
other  tools,  are  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  or  wood.  With  them  are 
often  intermixed  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  charcoal  and  cinders, 
and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  on  which  the  rude  people  fed. 
These  bones  belong  to  wild  species  still  living  in  Europe,  though 
some  of  them,  like  the  beaver,  have  long  been  extirpated  in 
Denmark.  The  only  animal  which  they  seem  to  have  domesti- 
cated was  the  dog. 

As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  metallic  tools,  these  refuse- 
heaps  are  referred  to  the  Neolithic  division  of  the  age  of  stone, 
which  immediately  preceded  in  Denmark  the  age  of  bronze.  It 
appears  that  a  race  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  armed  with 
weapons  of  that  mixed  metal,  invaded  Scandinavia,  and  ousted 
the  aborigines, 

.  *  Sir  John  Lubbock  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  ^.   l^^b. 
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Kaenstrine  habitations  of  Switxorland. — In  Switzerland  a 
different  class  of  monuments,  illustrating  the  successive  ages  of 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  has  been  of  late  years  investigated  with 
great  success,  and  especially  since  1854,  in  which  year  Dr.  F. 
Keller  explored  near  the  shore  at  Meilen,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  of  Zurich,  the  ruins  of  an  old  village,  originally  built  on 
numerous  wooden  piles,  driven,  at  some  unknown  period,  into 
the  muddy  bed  of  the  lake.  Since  then  a  great  many  other 
localities,  more  than  a  himdred  and  fifty  in  all,  have  been 
detected  of  similar  pile-dwellings,  situated  near  the  borders  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  at  points  where  the  depth  of  water  does  not 
exceed  15  feet.^  The  superficial  mud  in  such  cases  is  filled  with 
various  articles,  many  hundreds  of  them  being  often  dredged  up 
from  a  very  limited  area.  Thousands  of  piles,  decayed  at  their 
upper  extremities,  are  often  met  with  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud. 

As  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  merely  indicate  suc- 
cessive stages  of  civilisation,  they  may  all  have  coexisted  at 
once  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  contiguous 
regions,  among  nations  having  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.  To  make  out,  therefore,  a  distinct  chronological  series 
of  monuments  is  only  possible  when  our  observations  are  con- 
fined to  a  limited  district,  such  as  Switzerland. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  pile-dwellings,  which  belong 
respectively  to  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  associations  oi  the  tools  with  certain  groups  of  animal 
remains.  Where  the  tools  are  of  stone,  the  castaway  bones 
which  served  for  the  food  of  the  ancient  people  are  those  of 
deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  wild  ox,  which  abounded  when  society 
was  in  the  hunter  state.  But  the  boues  of  the  later  or  bronze 
epoch  were  chiefly  those  of  the  domestic  ox,  goat,  and  pig, 
indicating  progress  in  civilisation.  Some  villages  of  the  stone 
age  are  of  later  date  than  others,  and  exhibit  signs  of  an  im- 
proved state  of  the  arts.  Among  their  relics  are  discovered  carbon- 
ised grains  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  pieces  of  bread,  proving  that 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  had  begun.  In  the  same  settlements, 
also,  cloth,  made  of  woven  flax  and  straw,  has  been  detected. 

The  pottery  of  the  bronze  age  in  Switzerland  is  of  a  finer 
texture,  and  more  elegant  in  form,  than  that  of  the  age  of  stone. 
At  Nidau  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  articles  of  iron  have  also  been 
discovered,  so  that  this  settlement  was  evidently  not  abandoned 
till  that  metal  had  come  into  use. 

At  La  Thbne,  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  lake  of  Neuf  chAtel, . 
a  great  many  articles  of  iron  have  been  obtained,  which  in  form 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci4t4  Taadoise     and   Antiqmty   of    'M.axv,   \)y    ^^ 
das  Sd.  Naty  /.  vi^  Lausanne,  1860 ;     author,  ch.  ii. 
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and  ornamentation  are  entirely  different  both  from  those  of  the 
bronze  period  and  from  those  used  by  the  Bomans.  Gaulish 
and  Celtic  coins  have  also  been  found  there  by  MM.  Schwab 
and  Desor.  They  agree  in  character  with  remains,  including 
many  iron  swords,  which  have  been  found  at  Tiefenau,  near 
Berne,  in  ground  supposed  to  have  been  a  battle-field ;  and 
their  date  appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  great  Roman 
invasion  of  Northern  Europe,  though  perhaps  not  long  before 
that  event.*  Coins,  which  sometimes  occur  in  deposits  of  the 
age  of  iron,  have  never  yet  been  found  in  formations  of  the  ages 
of  bronze  or  stone. 

The  period  of  bronze  must  have  been  one  of  foreign  commerce, 
as  tin,  which  enters  into  this  metallic  mixture  in  the  proportion 
of  about  ten  per  cent,  to  the  copper,  was  obtained  by  the 
ancients  chiefly  from  Cornwall,  f  Very  few  human  bones  of 
the  bronze  period  have  been  met  with  in  the  Danish  peat,  or  in 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  this  scarcity  is  generally  attributed 
by  archaeologists  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  bronze. 

POST-PLIOCENE   PEBIOD. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  infer  that  the  ages 
of  iron  and  bronze  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  stone  age,  the  Neolithic,  referable  to  that  division  of 
the  post-tertiary  epoch  which  I  have  called  Kecent  when 
the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  other  organic  remains  accompanying 
the  stone  implements  were  of  living  species.  But  memorials 
have  of  late  been  brought  to  light  of  a  still  older  age-  of  stone, 
for  which,  as  above  stated,  the  name  Paleolithic  has  been  pro- 
posed, when  man  was  contemporary  in  Europe  with  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  and  various  other  animals,  of  which  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  have  long  since  died  out. 

A«ind«er  Period  in  Soutli  of  Stance. — In  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  caves  of  Europe,  as  for  example  in  those  of  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  many  parts  of  France,  the  animal 
remains  agree  specifically  with  the  fauna  of  this  oldest  division 
of  the  age  of  stone,  or  that  to  which  belongs  the  drift  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  presently  to  be  mentioned,  containing  flint 
implements  of  a  very  antique  type.  But  there  are  some  caves 
in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Aude,  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  France,  which  are  believed  by  M.  Lartet  to  be  of 
intermediate  date  between  the  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods. 

*  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Lecture,  Royal     James,  Note  on  Block  of  Tin  dredged 
lastUution,  Feb.  27th,  1863.  up  in  Falmouth  Harbour.      Boyal 

f  Diodoras,  v.  21,  22,  and  Sir  H.     Institution  of  Cornwall,  l8C3. 
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To  this  intermediate  era  M.  Lartet  gave,  in  1863,  the  name  of 
the  'reindeer  period/  because  vast  quantities  of  the  bones  and 
horns  of  that  deer  have  been  met  with  in  the  French  caverns. 
In  some  cases  separate  plates  of  molars  of  the  mammoth,  and 
several  teeth  of  the  great  Irish  deer,  Ccrmis  Megaceros,  and  of 
the  cave-lion,  Felis  spelceaj  have  been  found  mixed  up  with  cut 
and  carved  bones  of  reindeer.  On  one  of  these  sculptured  bones 
in  the  cave  of  Perigord,  a  rude  representation  of  the  mammoth 
with  its  long  curved  tusks  and  covering  of  wool  occurs,  which  is 
regarded  by  M.  Lartet  as  placing  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  early  inhabitants  of  these  caves  must  have  seen  this  species 
of  elephant  still  living  in  France.  The  presence  of  the  marmot, 
as  well  as  the  reindeer  and  some  other  northern  animals,  in 
these  caverns  seems  to  imply  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  which  no  remains  of  reindeer  have  as  yet 
been  discovered*  The  absence  of  this  last  in  the  old  lacustrine 
habitations  of  Switzerland  is  the  more  significant,  because  in 
a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  namely  that 
of  Mont  Sal^ve,  bones  of  the  reindeer  occur  with  flint  imple- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  and  Perigord. 

The  state  of  the  arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  instruments  found 
in  these  caverns  of  the  reindeer  period,  is  somewhat  more 
advanced  than  that  which  characterises  the  tools  of  the  Amiens 
drift,  but  is  nevertheless  more  rude  than  that  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  No  metallic  articles  occur,  and  the  stone 
hatchets  are  not  ground  after  the  fashion  of  celts  ;  the  needles 
of  bone  are  shaped  in  a  workmanlike  style,  having  their  eyes 
drilled  with  consummate  skill. 

The  formations  above  alluded  to,  which  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known,  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
Paleolithic  era,  of  the  monuments  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
treat. 

Alluvial  deposits  of  tbe  Paleolithic  agre. — The  alluvial  and 
marine  deposits  of  the  Paleolithic  age,  the  earliest  to  which  any 
vestiges  of  man  have  yet  been  traced  back,  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  physical  geography  of  Euroi)e  differed  in  a  marked 
degree  from  that  now  prevailing.  In  the  Neolithic  i^eriod,  the 
valleys  and  rivers  coincided  almost  entirely  with  those  by  which 
the  present  drainage  of  the  land  is  effected,  and  the  peat-mosses 
were  the  same  as  those  now  growing.  The  situation  of  the 
shell-mounds  and  lake-dwellings  above  alluded  to  is  such  as  to 
imply  that  the  topography  of  the  districts  where  they  are 
observed  has  not  subsequently  undergone  any  material  altera- 
tion. Whereas  we  no  sooner  examine  the  Post-pliocene  iotiftsj.- 
tions,  in  which  the  remaina  of  so  many  extinct  xnaTmnaXia.  ^ic^ 
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found,  than  we  at  once  perceive  a  more  decided  discrepancy 
between  the  former  and  present  outline  of  the  surface.  Since 
those  deposits  originated,  changes  of  considerable  magnitude 
have  been  effected  in  the  depth  and  width  of  many  valleys,  as 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  superficial  and  subterranean  drainage, 
and,  as  is  manifest  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  relative  position  of 
land  and  water.      In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  87)  an   ideal 

Fig.  87. 


Eecent  and  Post-pliocene  alluvial  deposits. 


1.  Peat  of  the  recent  i)eriocl. 

2.  Gravel  of  modem  river. 

*i!.  Loam  or  brick-earth  (loess)  of  same 
age  as  2,  formed  by  inundations 
of  the  river. 

3.  Lower-level  valley-gravel  with  extinct 

mammalia  (Post-pliocene). 
3'.  Loam  of  same  age. 


4. 

4'. 
5. 


6. 


Higher-level  valley-gravel  (Post-plio- 
cene). 

Loam  of  same  age. 

Upland  gravel  of  various  kinds  and 
periods,  consisting  in  some  places 
of  unstratified  boulder  clay  or 
glacial  drift. 

Older  rocks. 


section  is  given,  illustrating  the  different  position  which  the 
Recent  and  Post-pliocene  alluvial  deposits  occupy  in  many 
European  valleys. 

The  peat  No.  1  has  been  formed  in  a  low  part  of  the  modem 
alluvial  plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the  recent 
period  is  seen.  Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  fine  sediment  2' 
has  in  many  places  been  deposited  by  the  river  during  floods 
which  covered  nearly  the  whole  alluvial  plain. 

No.  3  represents  an  older  alluviimi,  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its 
present  depth.  It  contains  the  remains  of  fluviatile  shells  of 
living  species  associated  with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  in  part 
of  recent,  and  in  part  of  extinct  species.  Among  the  latter, 
the  mammoth  (E,  primigeniiis)  and  the  Siberian  rhinoceros  (U. 
tichorhimts)  are  the  most  common  in  Europe.  No.  3'  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  loam  or  brick  earth  by  which  No.  3  was  over- 
spread. No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated  terrace, 
similar  in  its  composition  and  organic  remains  to  No.  3,  and 
covered  in  like  manner  with  its  inundation  mud,  4\  Some- 
times the  valley  gravels  of  older  date  are  entirely  missing,  or 
there  is  only  one,  and  occasionally  there  are  more  than  two, 
marking  as  many  successive  stages  in  the  excavation  of  the 
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valley.  They  usually  occur  at  heights  varying  from  10  to  100 
feet^  Bometiiues  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left  side  of 
the  existing  river-plain,  but  rarely  in  great  strength  on  exactly 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  genera  of  extinct  quadrupeds  most  frequently  met 
with  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  great  Irish 
deer,' bear,  tiger,  and  hyaena.  In  the  peat  No.  1  (fig.  87), 
and  in  the  more  modem  gravel  and  silt  (No.  2),  works  of  art 
of  the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  aend  of  the  later  or  Neolithic 
stone  period,  already  described,  are  met  with.  In  the  more 
ancient  or  Paleolithic  gravels,  3  and  4,  there  have  been  found 
of  late  years  in  several  valleys  in  France  and  England — as,  for 
example,  in  those  of  the  Seine  and  Somme,  and  of  the  Thames 
and  Ouse,  near  Bedford, — stone  implements  of  a  rude  type, 
showing  that  man  coexisted  in  those  districts  with  the  mammoth 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  above  enumerated. 
In  1847,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  observed  in  an  ancient 
alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia 
associated  in  such  a  manner  with  flint  implements  of  a  rude 
type  as  to  lead  him  to  infer  that  both  the  organic  remains  and 
the  works  of  art  were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  period. 
This  inference  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who 
found  in  1859  a  flint  tool  in  situ  in  the  same  stratum  at  Amiens 
that  contained  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia. 

The  flint  implements  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  are  most 
of  them  considered  to  be  hatchets  and  spear-heads,  and  are 
different  from  those  commonly  called  'Celts.'  These  celts,  so 
often  found  in  the  recent  formations,  have  a  more  regular 
oblong  shape,  the  result  of  grinding,  by  which  also  a  shari)  edge 
has  been  given  to  them.  The  Abbeville  tools  found  in  gravel 
at  dififerent  levels,  as  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  fig.  87,  in  which  bones 
of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  mammalia  occur, 
are  always  unground,  having  evidently  been  brought  into  their 
present  form  simply  by  the  chipping  ofl*  of  fragments  of  flint  by 
repeated  blows,  such  as  could  be  given  by  a  stone  hammer. 

Some  of  them  are  oval,  others  of  a  spear-headed  form,  no  two 
exactly  alike,  and  yet  the  greater  niunber  of  each  kind  are 
obviously  fashioned  after  the  same  general  pattern.  Their 
outer  surface  is  often  white,  the  original  black  flint  having  been 
disooloured  and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the 
action  of  acids,  as  they  lay  in  the  gravel.  They  are  most  com- 
monly stained  of  the  same  ochreous  colour  as  the  flints  of  the 
gravel  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Occasionally  their  antiquity 
is  indicated  not  only  by  their  colour  but  by  Bupec&ds^  'ycl- 
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crustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by  dendrites  formed  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  manganese. '  The  edges  also  of  most  of  them 
are  worn,  sometimes  by  having  been  used  as  tools,  or  sometimes 
"by  having  been  rolled  in  the  old  river's  bed.  They  are  met 
with  not  only  in  the  lower-level  gravels,  as  in  No.  3,  fig.  87, 
but  also  in  No.  4,  or  the  higher  gravels,  as  at  St.  Acheul,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Amiens,  where  the  old  alluvium  lies  at  an  elevation 
of  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Somme.  At  both 
levels  fluviatile  and  land-shells  are  met  with  in  the  loam  as  well 
as  in  the  gravel,  but  there  are  no  marine  shells  associated,  ex- 
cept at  Abbeville,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  gravel,  near  the  sea, 
and  a  few  feet  only  above  the  present  high-water  mark.  Here 
with  fossil  shells  of  living  species  are  mingled  the  bones  of 
Elephas  primigenkcs  and  E.  antiqutiSy  Rhinoceros  tichorhiniiSy 
Hippopotamus,  Felis  spelxea,  Hyceiia  spelceay  reindeer,  and  many 
others,  the  bones  accompanying  the  flint  implements  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  both  were  buried  in  the  old  alluvium  at 
the  same  period. 

Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  was  found  at  one 
point,  namely,  in  the  Menchecourt  drift  at  Abbeville,  the  bones 
being  in  such  juxtaposition  as  to  show  that  the  cartilage  must 
have  held  them  together  at  the  time  of  their  inhumation. 

The  general  absence  here  and  elsewhere  of  human  bones  from 
gravel  and  sand  in  which  flint  tools  are  discovered,  may  in  some 
degree  be  due  to  the  present  limited  extent  of  our  researches. 
But  it  may  also  be  presumed  that  when  a  hunter  population, 
always  scanty  in  niunbers,  ranged  over  this  region,  they  were 
too  wary  to  allow  themselves  to  be  overtaken  by  the  floods 
which  swept  away  many  herbivorous  animals  from  the  low  river- 
plains  where  they  may  have  been  pasturing  or  sleeping.  Beasts 
of  prey  prowling  about  the  same  alluvial  flats  in  search  of  food 
may  also  have  been  surprised  more  readily  than  the  human 
tenant  of  the  same  region,  to  whom  the  signs  of  a  coming 
tempest  were  better  known. 

Xnundation-mud  of  rivers.  ^Briek-eartli. — nuviatile 
loam,  or  loess. — As  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  alluvia  of 
different  ages  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  fig.  87)  are  severally  made  up  of 
coarse  materials  in  their  lower  portions,  and  of  fine  silt  or  loam 
in  their  upper  parts.  For  rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their 
position  in  the  vaUey-plain,  encroaching  gradually  on  one  bank, 
near  which  there  is  deep  water,  and  deserting  the  other  or 
opposite  side,  where  the  channel  is  growing  shallower,  being 
destined  eventually  to  be  converted  into  land.  Where  the 
current  runs  strongest,  coarse  gravel  is  swept  along,  and  where 
lis  velocity  is  slackened,  first  sand,  and  then  only  the  finest 
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mud,  is  thrown  down.  A  thin  film  of  this  fine  sediment  is 
spread,  during  floods,  over  a  wide  area,  on  one,  or  sometimes 
on  both  sides,  of  the  main  stream,  often  reaching  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  bluffs  or  higher  grounds  which  bound  the  valley. 
Of  such  a  description  are  the  well-known  annual  dej^osits  of  the 
Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  So  thin  are  they,  that 
the  aggregate  amount  accumulated  in  a  century  is  said  rarely  to 
exceed  five  inches,  although  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years 
it  has  attained  a  vast  thickness,  the  bottom  not  having  been 
reached  by  borings  extending  to  a  depth  of  60  feet  towards  the 
central  parts  of  the  valley.  Everywhere  it  consists  of  the  same 
homogeneous  mud,  destitute  of  stratification — the  only  signs  of 
successive  accimiulation  being  where  the  Nile  has  silted  up  its 
channel,  or  where  the  blown  sands  of  the  Libyan  deseii;  have  in- 
vaded the  plain,  and  given  rise  to  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  mud. 

In  European  river-loams  we  occasionally  observe  isolated 
pebbles  and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  floated  by 
ice  to  the  places  where  they  now  occur  ;  but  no  such  coarse 
materials  are  met  with  in  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  the  accumulation  of 
similar  loam,  called  in  Germany  '  loess,'  has  taken  place  on  an 
enormous  scale.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-grey,  and  very  homo- 
geneous ;  and  Professor  Bischoff"  has  ascertained,  by  analysis, 
that  it  agrees  in  composition  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  Al- 
though for  the  most  part  unstratified,  it  betrays  in  some  places 
marks  of  stratification,  especially  where  it  contains  calcareous 
concretions,  or  in  its  lower  part  where  it  rests  on  subjacent 
gravel  and  sand  which  alternate  with  each  other  near  the 
junction.  About  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  mass  is  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  there  is  usuallv  an  intermixture  of  fine 
quartzose  and  micaceous  sand. 

Fig.  88.  Fig.  89.  Fig.  flO. 


^4^     %% 


Suceinea  eJongata,    Pupa  muscorum  (Linn.)-  Jfelix  fiispida  {Linn.)  (j>Iebeia). 

Although  this  loam  of  the  Rhine  is  unsolidified,  it  usually 
terminates  whore  it  has  been  undermined  by  running  water  in 
a  vertical  cliff,  from  the  face  of  which  shells  of  terrestrial, 
freshwater  and  amphibious  moUusks  project  in  relief.  These 
^ells  do  not  imply  the  permanent  sojourn  of  a  body  of  fresh 
water  on  the  spot,  for  the  most  aquatic  of  them,  the  Siiccinea^ 
izihabits  marshes  and  wet  grassy  meadows.     The  S\ice\i\.ea  fiU«w- 
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gata,  (or  S.  oblongata,)  fig.  88,  is  very  characteristic  both  of  the 
loess  of  the  Khine  and  of  some  other  European  river-loams. 

Among  the  land-shells  of  the  Khenish  loess,  Helix  hispida, 
fig.  90,  and  Pupa  muscorum,  fig.  89,  are  very  common.  Both 
the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  are  of  most  fragile  and 
delicate  structure,  and  yet  they  ar**  almost  invariably  perfect 
and  uninjured.  They  must  have  oeen  broken  to  pieces  had 
they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the 
colour  of  some  of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Helix  iiemoralisy  is 
occasionally  preserved. 

In  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  between  Bingen  and 
Basle,  the  fiuviatile  loam  or  loess  now  under  consideration  is 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  contains  here  and  there  through- 
out that  thickness  land  and  amphibious  shells.  As  it  is  seen  in 
masses  fringing  both  sides  of  the  great  plain,  and  as  occasionally 
remnants  of  it  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  forming  hills 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose, 
first,  a  time  when  it  slowly  accumulated  ;  and  secondly,  a  later 
period,  when  large  portions  of  it  were  removed,  or  when  the 
original  valley,  which  had  been  partially  filled  up  with  it,  was 
re-excavated. 

Such  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great  move- 
ment of  oscillation,  consisting  first  of  a  general  depression  of  the 
land,  and  then  of  a  gradual  re-elevation  of  the  same.  The 
amount  of  continental  depression  which  first  took  place  in  the 
interior,  must  be  imagined  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  region 
near  the  sea,  in  which  case  the  higher  part  of  the  great  valley 
would  have  its  alluvial  plain  gradually  raised  by  an  accumulation 
of  sediment,  which  would  only  cease  when  the  subsidence  of  the 
land  was  at  an  end.  If  the  direction  of  the  movement  was  then 
reversed,  and,  during  the  re-elevation  of  the  continent,  the 
inland  region  nearest  the  mountains  should  rise  more  rapidly 
than  that  near  the  coast,  the  river  would  acquire  a  denuding 
power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  sweep  away  gradually  nearly  all 
the  Iqam  and  gravel  with  which  parts  of  its  basin  had  been  filled 
up.  Terraces  and  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand  would  then  alone 
remain  to  attest  the  various  levels  at  which  the  river  had  thrown 
down  and  afterwards  removed  alluvial  matter. 

Cavern  deposits  containiiir  l&iimaii  remains  and  bones  of 
eztinet  animals. — In  England,  and  in  almost  all  countries 
where  limestone  rocks  abound,  caverns  are  found,  usuaUy  con- 
sisting of  cavities  of  large  dimensions,  connected  together  by 
low,  narrow,  and  sometimes  tortuous  galleries  or  tunnels. 
These  subterranean  vaults  are  usually  filled  in  part  with  mud, 
j>ebbles^  and  breccia,  in  which  bones  occiur  belonging  to  the 
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same  assemblage  of  animals  as  those  characterising  the  Post- 
pliooene  alluvia  above  described.  Some  of  these  bones  are 
referable  to  extinct  and  others  to  living  species,  and  they  are  oc- 
casioiially  intermingled,  as  in  the  valley  gravels,  with  implements 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  stone  age,  and  these 
re  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  human  bones,  which  are 
much  more  common  in  cavern  deposits  than  in  valley  alluvium. 

Each  suite  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  com> 
municate  the  one  with  the  other,  afford  memorials  to  the 
geologist  of  successive  phases  through  which  they  must  have 
passed.  First,  there  was  a  period  when  the  carbonate  of  lime 
was  carried  out  gradually  by  springs  ;  secondly,  an  era  when 
engulfed  rivers  or  occasional  floods  swept  organic  and  inorganic 
debris  into  the  subterranean  hollows  previously  formed ;  and 
thirdly,  there  were  such  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the 
region  as  caused  the  engulfed  rivers  to  be  turned  into  new 
channels,  and  springs  to  be  dried  up,  after  which  the  cave-mud, 
breccia,  gravel,  and  fossil  bones  would  bear  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  the  existing  drainage  of  the  country  as  the  older 
valley-drifts  with  their  extinct  mammalian  remains  and  works 
of  art  bear  to  the  present  rivers  and  alluvial  plains. 

The  quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  limestone,  near  Li^ge,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the 
geologist  magnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns,  and  the 
former  communication  of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks 
with  the  old  surface  of  the  country  by  means  of  vertical  or 
oblique  fissures,  has  been  demonstrated  in  places  where  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  suspected,  so  completely  have 
the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures  been  concealed  by  super- 
ficial drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which  extended  into  the 
roofs  of  the  caves,  are  masked  by  stalactitic  incrustations. 

The  origin  of  the  stalactite  is  thus  explained  by  the  eminent 
chemist  Idebig.  Mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture 
and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain. 
The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous  lime- 
stone, dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parts  with  the 
calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Even  while  caverns 
are  still  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded  such  calcareous  in- 
crustations accumulate,  but  it  is  generally  when  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  line  of  drainage  that  a  solid  floor  of  hard  stalag- 
mite is  formed  on  the  bottom. 

The  late  Dr.  Schmerling  examined  forty  caves  near  Li^ge, 
and  found  in  aU  of  them  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna,  coiel- 
prising  the  mammoth^  tichorhine  rhinoceros^  caTe-\>ettr,  c&Ne- 
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hyaena,  cave-lion,  and  many  others,  some  of  extinct  and  some 
of  living  species,  and  in  all  of  them  flint  implements.  In  four 
or  five  caves  only  parts  of  human  skeletons  were  met  with, 
comprising"  sometimes  skidls  with  a  few  other  bones,  sometimes 
nearly  every  part  of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  In  one  of 
the  caves,  that  of  Engihoul,  where  Schmerling  had  found  the 
remains  of  at  least  three  human  individuals,  they  were  mingled 
in  such  a  manner  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  (in  1833)  of  man  having  coexisted  with  them. 

In  1860,  Professor  Malaise,  of  Li^ge,  explored  with  me  this 
same  cave  of  Engihoul,  and  beneath  a  hard  floor  of  stalagmite 
we  found  mud  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  and  recent  animals, 
such  as  Schmerling  had  described,  and  my  companion  persever- 
ing in  his  researches  after  I  had  returned  to  England,  extracted 
from  the  same  deposit  two  human  lower  jaw-bones  retaining  their 
teeth.  The  skulls  from  these  Belgian  caverns  display  no  marked 
deviation  from  the  normal  European  type  of  the  present  day. 

The  careful  investigations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr. 
Pengelly,  and  others,  in  the  Brixham  cave  near  Torquay,  in 
1858,  demonstrated  that  flint  knives  were  there  embedded  in 
such  a  manner  in  loam  underlying  a  floor  of  stalagmite  as  to 
prove  that  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  that  region  when  the 
<cave-bear  and  other  members  of  the  ancient  post-pliocene  fauna 
were  also  in  existence. 

The  absence  of  gnawed  bones  had  led  Dr.  Schmerling  to  infer 
that  none  of  the  Belgian  caves  which  he  explored  had  served  as 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts  ;  but  there  are  many  caves  in  Germany 
and  England  which  have  certainly  been  so  inhabited,  especially 
by  the  extinct  hyaena  and  bear. 

A  flne  example  of  a  hyaena's  den  was  afforded  by  the  cave  of 
Kirkdale,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in  his 
ReliquicB  Dilumatice,  In  that  cave,  above  twenty-five  miles 
NNE.  of  York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  belonging  to 
individuals  of  every  ago,  were  detected.  The  species  {Hycena 
spekea)  has  been  considered  by  paleontologists  as  extinct ;  it  was 
larger  than  the  fierce  Hyatia  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  it 
•closely  resembled,  and  of  which  it  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawldns  as  a  variety.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining 
the  spot,  proved  that  the  hyaenas  must  have  lived  there  ;  a  fact 
attested  by  the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  living  hyaena,  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone, 
and  almost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of 
the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
wolf,  hare,  water-rat,  and  several  birds.  All  the  bones  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth 
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of  Uie  hytenaa  ;  andtheyoccurconfusedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud, 
or  diapened  through  a  cmst  of  Btalagmite  which,  covers  it.  la 
these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that  portions  of 
herbiTorons  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into  caverns  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food — an.  opinion  quite 
consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hj^na. 

Avttralian  catK-breeciaa. — Oasiferous  breccias  are  not  confined 
to  Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  those  dis- 
covered in  fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely 
in  character  with  what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  which  the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are 
finnlj  bound  togetJier  by  a  red  oehreous  cement. 

Some  of  these  caves  were  examined  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
in  the  Wellington  Valley,  abont  210  ntiles  west  of  Sidney,  on 
the  river  Bell,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  tJie  Maw^uarie, 
and  on  the  Macquarie  itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in 
difierent  directions  through  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting 
their  dimensions,  and  the  roofs  and  floors  are  covered  with 
stalactite.  The  bones  are  often  broken,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie  embedded  in  loose  earth, 
but  they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 

The  remains  belong  to  marsupial  animals.  Among  the  most 
abundant  are  those  uf  the  kangaroo,  of  which  there  are  four 
species,  while  others  belong  to  the  genera  Phasiolomijd,  the 
wombat ;  Dam/tirva,  the  ursine  opossum  ;  PhnUiiif/ista,  the 
vulpine  opossum  ;  and  Hijpsipnjmmia,  the  kangaroo-rat. 


In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  lax^v 
tlian  Ute  kugest  Uviag  ones  of  the  same  genera  nov  Vwo^mm 
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Anstralia.  The  prec«dii^  figure  of  tiiB  right  side  of  a  lower 
3'aw  of  a  kangaroo  (ifocropiw  atlat,  Owen)  will  at  once  be  Been 
to  exceed  in  magnitude  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Ui^eat 
liTing  kangaroo,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  92.     Iiii  hoth,  these 


specimens  part  of  the  substance  of  the  jaw  has  been  broken 
open,  BO  as  to  show  the  permanent  false  molar  (a,  fig.  91), 
concealed  in  the  socket.  From  the  fact  of  this  molar  not  having 
been  cuti  we  learn  that  the  indiTidual  was  young,  and  had  not 
shed  its  first  teeth. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family,  or,  in  other  words, 
tbat  they  are  referable  to  the  same  peculiar  type  of  organisation 
which  now  distinguishea  the  Australian  mammalia  from  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pointing 
to  a  general  law  deducible  from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate animals  of  times  immediately  antecedent  to  our  own, 
namely,  that  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  organic 
forms  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  origin  of  existing 
sp^iu ;  in  other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or 
families  of  quadrupeds,  molluaca,  &a.,  to  certain  existing 
provinces  of  land  and  sea,  began  before  the  larger  part  of  the 
species  now  contemporary  with  man  had  been  introduced  into 
the  earth. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  excellent  '  History  of  British  Fossil 
Mammals,'  has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the 
fossil  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Asia  dlfier  from  those  of 
Australia  or  South  America.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in 
the  Europffio-Asiatic  province  fossil  kangaroos,  or  annadilloa, 
but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  betkr,  hynna,  beaver,  hare, 
mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterise  the  same  continent. 

In  like    manner,  in  the  Pampas    of    South    Amm»  the 
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skeletons  of  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon, 
Toxodon,  Macrauchenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous 
to  the  living  sloth,  armadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The 
fossil  quadromana,  also  associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in 
the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to  the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys, 
now  peculiar  to  South  America.  That  the  extinct  fauna  of 
fiuenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very  modem  has  been  shown  by 
its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic. 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to, 
between  the  living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province 
and  the  fossils  of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even 
where  the  fossil  species  are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  mammalia.  New  Zealand,  when  iirst  examined  by  Euro- 
peans, was  found  to  contain  no  indigenous  land  quadrupeds, 
no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia ;  but  a  wingless  bird 
abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative  of  the  ostrich 
family,  called  the  Kiwi  by  the  natives  {Aptenjx),  In  the  fossils 
of  the  Post-pliocene  period  in  this  same  island,  there  is  the  like 
absence  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats,  and  the  rest ;  but  in 
their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well-preserved  specimens  of 
gigantic  birds  of  the  struthious  order,  called  by  Owen  Diiuyniis 
F(dapt€i*yXy  which  are  entombed  in  superficial  deposits.  These 
genera  comprehended  many  species,  some  of  which  were  four, 
some  seven,  others  nine,  and  others  eleven  feet  in  height !  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared 
the  land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  describing  the  recent  and  fossil  mammalia 
of  South  America,  has  dwelt  much  on  the  wonderful  relationship 
of  the  extinct  to  the  living  types  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in- 
ferring from  such  geographical  phenomena  that  the  existing 
species  are  all  related  to  the  extinct  ones  which  preceded  them 
by  a  bond  of  common  descent. 

Climate  of  the  Post-pliooene  period. — The  evidence  as  to  the 
climate  of  Europe  during  this  epoch  is  somewhat  conflicting. 
The  fluviatile  and  land-shells  are  all  of  existing  species,  but 
their  geographical  range  has  not  always  been  the  same  as  at 
present.  Some,  for  example,  which  then  lived  in  Britain  are 
now  only  found  in  Norway  and  Finland,  probably  implying  that 
the  Post-pliocene  climate  of  Britain  was  colder,  especially  in 
the  winter.  So  also  the  reindeer  and  the  musk  ox  {Ovibos 
moschatus),  now  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  occur  fossil  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  and  also  in  France  and 
Germany,  accompanied  in  most  places  by  the  mammoth  and  tib& 
woolly  rhinoceros.    At  Grays  in  Essex,  on  the  oiihex  \L;)iXidi) 
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another  species  both  of  elephant  and  of  rhinoceros  occur,  to- 
gether with  a  hippopotamus  and  the  Cyrena  flumiimlis,  a  shell 
now  extinct  in  Europe  but  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile  and 
some  Asiatic  rivers.  With  it  occurs  the  Unio  UUoralis  now 
living  in  the  Seine  and  Loire.  In  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
flint  tools  have  been  found  associated  with  Hippopotamus  major 
and  Cyrena  flumiiudis  in  the  lower-level  Post-pliocene  gravels  ; 
while  in  the  higher-level  (and  more  ancient)  gravels  similar 
tools  are  more  abundant,  and  are  associated  with  the  bones  of 
the  mammoth  and  other  Post-pliocene  quadrupeds  indicative  of 
a  colder  climate. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  here  have  evidence  of  summer  and 
winter  migrations  rather  than  of  a  general  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Instead  of  imagining  that  the  hippopotamus  lived  all  the 
year  round  with  the  musk-ox  and  lemming,  we  may  rather 
suppose  that  the  apparently  conflicting  evidence  may  be  due  to 
the  place  of  our  observations  being  near  the  boundary  line  of  a 
northern  and^southem  fauna,  either  of  which  may  have  advanced 
or  receded  during  comparatively  slight  and  temporary  fluctua- 
tions of  climate.  There  may  then  have  been  a  continuous  land 
communication  between  England  and  the  North  of  Siberia,  as 
well  as  in  an  opposite  direction  with  Africa,  then  united  to 
Southern  Europe. 

In  drift  at  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  thirty  feet  above  the 
river  Wiley,  the  Greenland  lemming  and  a  new  species  of  the 
Arctic  genus  Spermophilus  have  been  found,  along  with  the 
mammoth,  reindeer,  cave-hyoena,  and  other  mammalia  suited  to 
a  cold  climate.  A  flint  implement  was  taken  out  from  beneath 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth.  In  a  higher  and  older  deposit  in 
the  vicinity,  flint  tools  like  those  of  Amiens  have  been  dis- 
covered. Nearly  all  the  known  Post-pliocene  quadrupeds  have 
now  been  found  accompanying  flint  knives  or  hatchets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  their  coexistence  with  man  ;  and  we  have  thus 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  classes  of  geological  facts  to 
the  vast  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  In  the  first  place,  the 
disappearance  of  a  great  variety  of  species  of  wild  animals  from 
every  part  of  a  wide  continent  must  have  required  a  vast  period 
for  its  accomplishment ;  yet  this  took  place  while  man  existed 
upon  the  earth,  and  was  completed  before  that  early  period 
when  the  Danish  shell  mounds  were  formed  or  the  oldest  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  constructed.  Secondly,  the  deepening 
and  widening  of  valleys,  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  river 
gravels  at  various  heights,  implies  an  amount  of  change  of  which 
that  which  has  occurred  during  the  historical  period  forms  a 
acarcely  perceptible  part.     Thirdly,  the  change  in  the  course  of 
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rivers  which  once  flowed  through  caves  now  removed  from  any 
line  of  drainage,  and  the  formation  of  solid  floors  of  stalagmite, 
must  have  required  a  great  lapse  of  time.  Lastly,  ages  must 
have  been  required  to  change  the  climate  of  wide  regions  to 
such  an  extent  as  completely  to  alter  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  many  mammalia  as  well  as  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
The  3,000  or  4,000  years  of  the  historical  period  does  not  furnish 
us  with  any  appreciable  measure  for  calculating  the  number  of 
centuries  whidi  would  suffice  for  such  a  series  of  changes,  which 
are  by  no  means  of  a  local  character,  but  have  operated  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe. 

Relative  lonreritT  of  speeies  in  tbe  manunalia  and 
testaeea. — I  called  attention  in  1830 ''^  to  the  fact  which  had 
not  at  that  time  attracted  notice,  that  the  association  in  the 
Post-pliocene  deposits  of  shells,  exclusively  of  living  species, 
with  many  extinct  quadrupeds,  betokened  a  longevity  of  species 
in  the  testaeea  far  exceeding  that  in  the  mammalia.  Subse- 
quent researches  seem  to  show  that  this  greater  duration  of  the 
same  specific  forms  in  the  class  mollusca  is  dependent  on  a  still 
more  general  law,  namely,  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  animals, 
or  the  greater  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  the  more 
persistent  are  they  in  general  in  their  specific  characters 
throughout  vast  periods  of  time.  Not  only  have  the  inverte- 
brata,  as  shown  by  geological  data,  altered  at  a  less  rapid  rate 
than  the  vertebrata,  but  if  we  take  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
former,  as  for  example  the  mollusca,  we  find  those  of  more 
simple  structure  to  have  varied  at  a  slower  rate  than  those  of  a 
higher  and  more;  complex  organisation  ;  the  brachiopoda,  for 
example,  more  slowly  than  the  lamellibranchiate  bivalves, 
while  the  latter  have  been  more  persistent  than  the  imivalves, 
whether  gasteropoda  or  cephalopoda.  In  like  mamier  the 
specific  identity  of  the  characters  of  the  f oraminif era  which  are 
among  the  lowest  types  of  the  invertebrata  has  outlasted  that 
of  the  mollusca  in  an  equally  decided  manner. 

Teeth  of  Post-pliooene  mammalia. — To  those  who  have 
never  studied  comparative  anatomy,  it  may  seem  scarcely 
credible  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases, 
the  genus,  and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadrupeds  to  which 
it  belonged.  Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such 
knowledge,  which  must  be  the  result  of  long  practice  and  study, 
they  will  nevertheless  derive  great  advantage  from  learning, 
what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  distinguish  the  principal 

♦  Principles  of  Geology,  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  UO. 
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diruionB  of  the  mftnimftlia  bjr  the  forms  and  charactera  of  their 
teeth. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  mote 
common  ^ecics  and  genera  fotmd  in  alluviat  and  cavern 
depouts. 

On  comparing  the  grinding  nurfaces  of  the  correaponding 
nK^sn  of  the  three  species  of  elephants,  &gs.  93,  94,  96,  it 
will  be  Keen  that  the  folda  of  enamel  are  moat  numerous  in  tlie 
mammoth,  fewer  and  mder,  or  more  open,  in  E.  antiqmia ;  ,and 
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jaoBt  open  and  fewest  in  E.  meridiojiolu.  It  will  be  also  seen 
that  the  enamel  in  the  molar  of  the  Rhinoceros  tkhorhinvs  (fig. 
97),  is  much  thicker  than  in  that  of  the  Bhhiocetxia  leptorhiniis 
(«g.  86). 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

POST-PLIOCENE   PERIOD   CONTINUED. — GLACIAL   CONDITIONS.* 

Geographical  distribution,  fomi,  and  characters  of  glacial  drift — Funda- 
mental rocks,  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched — Abrading  and  striating 
action  of  glaciers — Moraines,  erratic  blocks,  and  *  Boches  Moutonn^s — 
Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — Continental  ice  of  Greenland — Ancient  centres 
of  the  dispersion  of  erratics — Transportation  of  drift  by  floating  icebergs — 
Bed  of  the  sea  furrowed  and  polished  by  the  running  aground  of  floating 
iee4alands. 

Charaeter  and  distribution  of  glacial  drift. — In  speaJdng  of 
the  loose  transported  matter  commonly  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  land  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  I  alluded  to  the  exceptional 
diaracter  of  what  has  been  called  the  boulder  formation  in  the 
temperate  and  Arctic  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  form  in  Europe  north  of  the  50th,  and  in 
North  America  north  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  is  now 
universally  attributed  to  the  action  of  ice,  and  the  diflference  of 
opinion  respecting  it  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to  the  question 
whether  land-ice  or  floating  icebergs  have  played  the  chief  part 
in  its  distribution.  It  is  wanting  in  the  warmer  and  equatorial 
legions,  and  reappears  when  we  examine  the  lands  which  lie 
Bonih  of  the  40th  and  50th  parallels  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
9Mj  for  example,  in  Patagonia,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  New  Zealand. 
It  consists  of  sand  and  clay,  sometimes  stratifled,  but  often 
wholly  devoid  of  stratification  for  a  depth  of  50,  100,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  feet.  To  this  unstratified  form  of  the  deposit 
the  name  of  iUl  has  long  been  applied  in  Scotland.  It  generally 
contains  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  rock, 
some  of  large  size,  having  occasionally  one  or  more  of  their  sides 
flattened  and  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished.  The  smoothed 
surfaces  usually  exhibit  many  scratches  parallel  to  each  other, 
one  set  of  which  often  crosses  an  older  set.  The  till  is  almost 
everywhere  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  except  those 
washed  into  it  from  older  formations,  though  in  some  places  it 

•  As  to  the  former  excess  of  cold,  conditions,    see    Principles,    vol.  i. 

whether  brought  about  by  modifica-  (10th  ed.,  1867),  chaps,  xii.  andxiii. 

tions  in  the  height  and  distribution  *  Vicissitudes  of  Climate.' 
of  the  land  or  by  altered  astronomicai 
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contains  marine  shells  usually  of  northern  or  Arctic  species,  and 
frequently  in  a  fragmentary  state.  The  bulk  of  the  till  has 
usually  been  derived  from  the  grinding  down  into  mud  of  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of 
Red  Sandstone,  as  in  Strathmore  in  Forfarshire  ;  grey  or  black 
in  a  district  of  coal  and  bituminous  shale,  as  around  Edinburgh  ; 
and  white  in  a  chalk  country,  as 'in  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Denmark. 
The  stony  fragments  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  till  usually 
belong,  especially  in  mountainous  countries,  to  rocks  found  in 
some  part  of  the  same  hydrographical  basin  ;  but  there  are  re- 
gions where  the  whole  of  the  boulder  clay  has  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  huge  blocks,  or  '  erratics/  as  they  have  been  called, 
many  feet  in  diameter,  have  not  unfrequently  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  from  their  point  of  departure,  or  from  the  parent  rocks 
from  which  they  have  evidently  been  detached.  These  are 
commonly  angular,  and  have  often  one  or  more  of  their  sides 
polished  and  furrowed. 

The  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if  it  consists 
of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone,  capable  of  per- 
manently retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  like 
the  erratics  above  described ;  and  exhibits  parallel  striae  and 
furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This  direction,  both 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  agrees  generally  in  a  marked 
manner  with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same 
district.  The  boulder  clay,  when  it  was  first  studied,  seemed  in 
many  of  its  characters  so  singular  and  anomalous,  that  geologists 
despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena  by  re- 
ference to  causes  now  in  action.  In  those  exceptional  cases, 
where  marine  shells  of  the  same  date  as  the  boulder  clay  were 
found,  nearly  all  of  them  were  recognised  as  living  species — a 
fact  coni^iring  with  the  superficial  position  of  the  drift  to  indi- 
cate a  comparatively  modem  origin. 

The  term  *  diluvium '  was  for  a  time  the  most  popular  name 
of  the  boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  many  to 
the  deluge  of  Noah,  while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive 
of  their  opinion  that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurri- 
canes and  storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval 
of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over  the  continents, 
canying  with  them  vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and 
forcing  these  stones  over  rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and  im- 
print upon  them  long  furrows  and  striae.  But  geologists  were 
not  long  in  seeing  that  the  boulder  formation  was  characteristic 
of  high  latitudes,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  size  and  number  of 
erratic  blocks  increases  as  we  travel  towards  the  Arctic  regions. 
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They  conld  not  foil  to  be  etruck  with  the  contTaat  which  the 
oomitrieB  bordering  the  Baltic  presented  when  compared  with 
those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The  multitude  of  tra- 
velled bloclra  and  striated  rocks  in  the  one  region,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Buch  appearances  in  the  other,  were  too  ohviouB  to  be 
overlooked.  Eyen  the  great  development  of  the  boulder  for- 
mation, with  large  erratioe  so  far  south  as  the  Alps,  offered  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  favourable  to  the  liyputhesia  that 
there  was  some  intimate  connection  between  it  and  accuinu- 
iatioDB  of  snow  and  ice. 

TrttDBportlDr  (uid  BbradlDK  power  of  Klaolera. — I  have 
described  elsewhere  (' Principles,'  vol.  i.  chap.  ivi.  1867)  the 
manner  in  which  the  snow  of  the  Alpine  heights  is  prevented 
from  Accumulating  indefinitely  in  thickness  by  the  constant  de- 
scent of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  gravitation.  Becoming  converted 
into  ice  it  forms  what  are  teimedglactets,  which  glide  down  the 
principal  vallejrs.  On  their  surface  are  seen  mounds  of  rubbish 
or  large  heaps  of  sand  and  mud,  with  angular  fragments  of  rock 


e,  poliBhedf  furrowed,  anr 
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which  fall  from  the  steep  slopes  or  precipices  'bouitd^g&ft  ^&- 
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region  about  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  warmth 
of  the  air  is  such  that  it  melts  rapidly  in  summer,  and  all  the 
mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  rock  are  slowly  deposited  at  its  lower 
end,  forming  a  confused  heap  of  unstratified  rubbish  called  a 
moraine  and  resembling  the  till  before  described  (p.  143). 

Besides  the  blocks  thus  carried  down  on  the  top  of  the 
glacier,  many  fall  through  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the  bottom, 
where  some  of  them  become  firmly  frozen  into  the  mass,  and 
are  pushed  along  the  base  of  the  glacier,  abrading,  polishing, 
and  grooving  the  rocky  floor  below,  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass,  or 
as  emery  powder  polishes  steel.  The  striae  which  are  made,  and 
the  deep  grooves  which  are  scooped  out  by  this  action,  are 
rectilinear  and  parallel  to  an  extent  never  seen  in  those 
produced  on  loose  stones  or  rocks,  where  shingle  is  hurried 
along  by  a  torrent,  or  by  the  waves  on  a  sea-beach.  In  addition 
to  these  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of  rock, 
another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  a  glacier  is  the  'roche 
moutonn^e.'  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  so  called  have  been 
smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened  domes  by  the 
glacier  as  it  passed  over  them.  They  have  been  traced  in  the 
Alps  to  great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great 
horizontal  distances  beyond  them. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura. — The  moraines,  erratics, 
polished  surfaces,  domes,  and  striae,  above  described,  are  ob- 
served in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles,  broad ; 
and  almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  this  valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about 
one-third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of 
glaciers  ;  yet  it  presents  almost  everywhere  similar  moraines, 
and  the  same  polished  and  grooved  surfaces.  The  erratics, 
moreover,  which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has 
astonished  and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  No  conclusion  can  be  more  incontestable  than  that 
these  angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline 
formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been 
brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  across  one  of 
the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  in  the  world ;  so  that  they  are 
now  lodged  on  a  chain  composed  of  limestone  and  other  for- 
mations, altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Alps.  Their 
great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leagues, 
has  justly  excited  wonder  ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large 
as  cottages  ;  and  one  in  particular,  composed  of  gneiss,  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Pierre  k  Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  no  less 
tAan  40  feet  in  diameter. 
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In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that 
the  Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond 
their  present  limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  con- 
firmation of  this  doctrine  were  acknowledged  by  all  subsequent 
observers,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  new  observations  and 
arguments.  M.  Oharpentier  supposed  that  when  the  glaciers 
extended  continuously  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  the  former 
mountains  were  2,000  or  3,000  feet  higher  than  at  present. 
Other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  conjectured  that  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  submerged,  and  the  moraines  and  erratic  blocks 
transported  on  floating  icebergs ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
distribution  of  the  travelled  masses,  and  the  total  absence  of 
marine  shells  from  the  old  glacial  drift  of  Switzerland,  have 
entirely  disproved  this  last  hypothesis.  In  addition  to  the 
many  evidences  of  the  action  of  ice  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  occur  here  and 
there  in  some  of  these  countries,  what  are  wanting  in  Switzer- 
land, deposits  of  marine  fossil  shells,  which  exhibit  so  arctic  a 
character  that  they  must  have  led  the  geologist  to  infer  the 
former  prevalence  of  a  much  colder  climate,  even  had  he  not 
encountered  so  many  accompanying  signs  of  ice-action.  The 
same  marine  shells  demonstrate  the  submergence  of  large  areas 
in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles,  during  the  glacial  cold. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  deposits  under  consideration  in 
all  these  coimtries  is  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks,  and 
sometimes  of  moraine  matter,  in  situations  remote  from  lofty 
mountains,  and  separated  from  the  neai*cst  points  where  the 
parent  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  by  great  intervening  valleys, 
or  arms  of  the  sea.  We  also  often  observe  stride  and  furrows,  as 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  which  deviate  from  the 
direction  which  they  ought  to  follow  if  they  had  been  connected 
with  the  present  line  of  drainage,  and  they,  therefore,  imply  the 
prevalence  of  a  very  distinct  condition  of  things  at  the  time 
when  the  cold  was  most  intense.  The  actual  state  of  North 
Greenland  seems  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  such  abnor- 
mal glacial  markings. 

Oreenland  continental  ice. — Greenland  is  a  vast  unexplored 
continent,  buried  imder  one  continuous  and  colossal  mass  of  ice 
that  is  always  moving  seaward,  a  very  small  part  of  it  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  all  the  rest  westward,  or  towards  BafiBn's 
Bay.  All  the  minor  ridges  and  valleys  are  levelled  and  con- 
cealed under  a  general  covering  of  snow,  but  here  and  there 
some  steep  mountains  protrude  abruptly  from  the  icy  slope,  and 
a  few  superficial  lines  of  stones  or  moraines  are  viBib\e  «A>  cei\A2ai 
seaaoDs^  when  no /mow  has  fallen  for  many  monthB,  oaxdi^Ven 
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evaporation,  promoted  by  the  wind  and  sun,  has  caused  much  of 
the  upper  snow  to  disappear.  The  height  of  this  continent  is 
unknown,  but  it  must  be  very  great,  as  the  most  elevated  lands 
of  the  outskirts,  which  are  described  as  comparatively  low,  attain 
altitudes  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  icy  slope  gradually  lowers 
itself  towards  the  outskirts,  and  then  terminates  abruptly  in  a 
mass  about  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  the  great  discharge  of  ice 
taking  place  through  certain  large  friths  which,  at  their  upper 
ends,  are  usually  about  four  miles  across.  Down  these  friths 
the  ice  is  protruded  in  huge  masses,  several  miles  wide,  which 
continue  their  course — grating  along  the  rocky  bottom  like 
ordinary  glaciers  long  after  they  have  reached  the  salt  water. 
When  at  last  they  arrive  at  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay  deep  enough  to 
buoy  up  icebergs  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  vertical  thickness, 
broken  masses  of  them .  float  off,  carrying  with  them  on  their 
surface  not  only  fine  mud  and  sand  but  large  stones.  These 
fragments  of  rock  are  often  polished  and  scored  on  one  or  more 
sides,  and  as  the  ice  melts,  they  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  large  quantities  of  mud  are  deposited,  and  this  muddy 
bottom  is  inhabited  by  many  mollusca. 

Although  the  direction  of  the  ice-streams  in  Greenland  may 
coincide  in  the  main  with  that  which  separate  glaciers  would 
take  if  there  were  no  more  ice  than  there  is  now  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  yet  the  striation  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks  on  an  ice-clad 
continent  would,  on  the  whole,  vary  considerably  in  its  minor 
details  from  that  which  would  be  imprinted  on  rocks  constituting 
a  region  of  separate  glaciers.  For  where  there  is  a  universal 
covering  of  ice  there  will  be  a  general  outward  movement  from 
the  higher  and  more  central  regions  towards  the  circumference 
and  lower  country,  and  this  movement  will  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  the  minor  inequalities  of  hill  and  valley, 
when  these  are  all  reduced  to  one  level  by  the  snow.  The 
moving  ice  may  sometimes  cross  even  at  right  angles  deep 
narrow  ravines,  or  the  crests  of  buried  ridges,  on  which  last  it 
may  afterwards  seem  strange  to  detect  glacial  striae  and  polishing 
after  the  liquefaction  of  the  snow  and  ice  has  taken  place. 

Kink  mentions  that  in  North  Greenland,  powerful  springs  of 
clayey  water  escape  in  winter  from  under  the  ice,  where  it 
descends  to  *  the  outskirts,'  and  where,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
often  2,000  feet  thick — a  fact  showing  how  much  grinding  action 
is  going  on  upon  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  I  also  learn 
from  Dr.  Torell  that  there  are  large  areas  in  the  outskirts,  now 
no  longer  covered  with  permanent  snow  or  glaciers,  which 
exhibit  on  their  surface  unmistakable  signs  of  ancient  ice-action, 
80  that,  vast  as  is  the  power  now  ex.©rted  by  ice  in  Greenland, 
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it  must  onoe  have  operated  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The  land, 
though  now  very  elevated,  may  perhaps  have  been  formerly 
much  higher.  It  is  well  known  that  the  south  coast  of  Green- 
land, from  latitude  60°  to  about  70°  N.,  has  for  the  last  four 
centuries  been  sinking  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a  century. 
By  this  means  a  surface  of  rock,  well  scored  and  polished  by 
ice,  is  now  slowly  subsiding  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  becoming 
strewed  over,  as  the  icebergs  melt,  with  impalpable  mud  and 
smoothed  and  scratched  stones.  It  is  not  precisely  known  how 
far  north  this  downward  movement  extends. 

Biift  carried  by  icebergrs^ — ^An  account  was  given  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  in  the 
Arctic  seas  drifting  along  in  latitudes  69°  and  70°  N.,  which 
rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  some  of  which 
measured  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of  them  were  loaded 
with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thickness  that  the  weight 
was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.  A  similar 
transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far 
more  frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was 
encountered  in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions, 
many  hundred  miles  from  any  known  land,  sailing  northwards, 
with  a  large  erratic  block  firmly  frozen  into  it.  Many  of  them, 
carefully  measured  by  the  officers  of  the  French  exploring 
expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were  between  100  and  225  feet  high 
above  water,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  in  length.  Captain 
d'Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  floating  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with 
walls  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands 
must,  according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be 
from  six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which 
is  visible,  so  that  when  they  are  once  fairly  set  in  motion,  the 
mechanical  force  which  they  might  exert  against  any  obstacle 
standing  in  their  way  would  be  prodigious. 

We  learn,  therefore,  from  a  study  both  of  the  arctic  and  an- 
tarctic regions,  that  a  great  extent  of  land  may  be  entirely 
covered  throughout  the  whole  year  by  snow  and  ice,  from  the 
summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  to  the  sea-coast,  and  may  yet 
send  down  angular  erratics  to  the  ocean.  We  may  also  conclude 
that  such  land  will  become  in  the  course  of  ages  almost  every- 
where scored  and  polished  like  the  rocks  which  underlie  a 
glacier.  The  discharge  of  ice  into  the  surrounding  sea  will  take 
place  principally  through  the  main  valleys,  although  these  are 
hidden  from  our  sight.  Erratic  blocks  and  moraine  matter  mil 
be  dispersed  somaTTlia^  irregularly  after  reaching  tlie  ftea,ioT  iio\> 
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only  wiU  prevailing  winds  and  marine  currents  govern  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  drift,  but  the  shape  of  the  submerged  area  will 
have  its  influence  ;  inasmuch  as  floating  ice,  laden  with  stones, 
will  pass  freely  through  deep  water  while  it  will  run  aground 
where  there  are  reefs  and  shallows.  Some  icebergs  in  Baffin's 
Bay  have  been  seen  stranded  on  a  bottom  1,000  or  even  1;500 
feet  deep.  In  the  course  of  ages  such  a  sea-bed  may  become 
densely  covered  with  transported  matter,  from  which  some  of 
the  adjoining  greater  depths  may  be  free.  If,  as  in  West 
Greenland,  the  land  is  slowly  sinking,  a  large  extent  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  will  consist  of  rock  polished  and  striated  by 
land-ice,  and  then  overspread  by  mud  and  boulders  detached 
from  melting  bergs. 

The  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  thus  let  fall  in  still  water  must 
be  exactly  like  the  moraines  of  terrestrial  glaciers,  devoid  of 
stratification  and  organic  remains.  But  occasionally,  on  the 
outer  side  of  such  packs  of  stranded  bergs,  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents may  cause  the  detached  earthy  and  stony  materials  to  be 
sorted  according  to  size  and  weight  before  they  reach  the 
bottom,  and  to  acquire  a  stratified  arrangement. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  149)  to  the  large  quantity  of  ice, 
containing  great  blocks  of  stone,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
floating  far  from  land,  in  the  southern  or  Antarctic  seas.  After 
the  emergence,  therefore,  of  such  a  sub-marine  area,  the  super- 
ficial detritus  will  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  hills,  valleys, 
and  river-plains  over  which  it  will  be  scattered.  Many  a  water- 
shed may  intervene  between  the  starting-point  of  each  erratic 
or  pebble  and  its  final  resting-place,  and  the  only  means  of  dis- 
covering the  coimtry  from  which  it  took  its  departure  will  con- 
sist in  a  careful  comparison  of  its  mineral  or  fossil  contents  with 
those  of  the  parent  rocks. 
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POST-PLIOOENE  PERIOD,    CONTINUED. — GLACIAL  CONDITIONS, 

CONCLUDED. 

Glaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Kussia — Glaciation  of  Scotland — Mammoth 
in  Scotch  till — ^Marine  shells  in  Scotch  glacial  drift — Their  Arctic  charac- 
ter— Rarity  of  organic  remains  in  glacial  deposits — Contorted  strata  in 
drift — Glaciation  of  Wales,  England,  and  Ireland — Marine  shells  of  Moel 
Tryfaen — Erratics  near  Chichester — Glacial  formations  of  North  America 
— Many  species  of  testacea  and  quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — 
Connection  of  the  predominance  of  lakes  with  glacial  action. — Action  of 
ice  in  preventing  the  silting  up  of  lake-basins — Absence  of  lakes  in  the 
Caacasos — ^Equatorial  lakes  of  Africa. 

Glaeiatlon  of  BoandlnaTla  and  Russia. — In  large  tracts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where  there  have  been  no  glaciers  in 
historical  times,  the  signs  of  ice-action  have  been  traced  as 
high  as  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  signs 
consist  chiefly  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock  surfaces,  of 
moraines  and  erratic  blocks.  The  direction  of  the  erratics, 
like  that  of  the  furrows,  has  usually  been  conformable  to  the 
course  of  the  principal  valleys  ;  but  the  lines  of  both  some- 
times radiate  outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  highest  land, 
in  a  manner  which  is  only  explicable  by  the  hypothesis  above 
alluded  to  of  a  general  envelope  of  continental  ice,  like  that  of 
Greenland  (p.  147).  •  Some  of  the  far-transported  blocks  have 
been  carried  from  the  central  parts  of  Scandinavia  towards  the 
Polar  regions ;  others  southwards  to  Denmark ;  some  south- 
westwards,  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England  ;  others  south- 
eastwards,  to  Germany,  Poland,  and  Kussia. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  I  had 
observed,  in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the 
midst  of  which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel, 
cockle,  and  other  marine  shells  of  living  species,  intermixed 
with  some  proper  to  fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of 
dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in  which  many  of  them  are  embedded, 
is  now  raised  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge 
erratics,  consisting  oi  gneiaa  for  the  most  part  unioumie^,  Itotcl 
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9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the  neighbour- 
ing gulf  was  abeady  characterised  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued 
to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the 
existing  testacea  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already 
assumed  that  remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography, 
which  separates  the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging 
to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark,  also,  recent  shells  have  been  found 
in  stratified  beds,  closely  associated  with  the  boulder  clay. 

Glaciation  of  Scotland. — Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  in  1858, 
adduced  a  great  body  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  Grampians  once 
sent  down  glaciers  from  the  central  regions  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea.  *  The  glacial  grooves,'  he  observed,  '  radiate 
outwards  from  the  central  heights  towards  all  points  of  the 
compass,  although  they  do  not  always  strictly  conform  to  the 
actual  shape  and  contour  of  the  minor  valleys  and  ridges.' 

Theai  facts  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  drift  Ifad 
us  to  the  inference  that  when  the  glacial  cold  first  set  in, 
Scotland  stood  higher  above  the  sea  than  at  present,  and  was 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  snow  and  ice  as  Greenland  is 
now.  This  sheet  of  land-ice  sliding  down  to  lower  levels, 
ground  down  and  polished  the  subjacent  rocks,  sweeping  off 
nearly  all  superficial  deposits  of  older  date,  and  leaving  only 
till  and  boulders  in  their  place.  To  this  continental  state 
succeeded  a  period  of  depression  and  partial  submergence.  The 
sea  advanced  over  the  lower  lands,  and  Scotland  was  converted 
into  an  archipelago,  some  marine  sand  with  shells  being  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  On  this  sand  a  great  mass  of 
boulder  clay  usually  quite  devoid  of  fossils  was  accumulated. 
Lastly,  the  land  re-emerged  from  the  water,  and,  reaching  a 
level  somewhat  above  its  present  heights,  became  connected 
with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  glaciers  being  formed  once  more 
in  the  higher  regions,  though  the  ice  probably  never  regained 
its  former  extension."'^  After  all  these  changes,  there  were 
some  minor  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land,  on  which, 
although  they  have  had  important  geographical  consequences, 
separating  Ireland  from  England,  for  example,  and  England 
from  the  continent,  we  need  not  here  enlarge. 

Marrmwth  in  Scotch  Till. — Almost  all  remains  of  the  terrestrial 
fauna  of  the  continent  which  preceded  the  period  of  submer- 
gence have  been  lost ;  but  a  few  patches  of  estuarine  and  fresh- 
water formations  escaped   denudation  by  submergence.     To 

*  Jamieson,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  370. 
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iheae  belong  the  peaty  clay  from  whidi  ieveral  mammoths' 
tnaka  and  honu  of  reindeer  were  obtained  at  Kilmaurg  in  Ayr- 
tbixe  as  long  ago  as  1816.  Mr.  Bryco  in  1S65  ascertained  that 
the  freshwater  formation  containing  these  fossils  rests  on  car- 
boniferoiu  sandstone,  and  is  covered,  first  by  a  bed  of  marine 
sand  with  arctic  shells,  and  then  with  a  great  mass  of  till  with 
glaciated  boulders.'*  Still  more  recent  explorations  in  the 
nei^bonrhood  of  Kilmauis  have  shown  that  the  freshwater  for- 
mation contains  the  seed  of  the  pond-weed  PoUimogelon  and  the 
aquatic  Rammcnlos  ;  and  Mr.  Young  of  the  Glasgow  Museum 
washed  the  mnd  adhering  to  the  reindeer  horns  of  Kilmaon 
and  that  which  filled  the  cracks  of  the  associated  elephants' tusks, 
and  detected  in  these  fossils  (which  had  been  in  the  Glasgow 
Mnsenm  for  half  a  centnry)  abundance  of  the  same  seeds. 

AU  donbts  therefore  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  remains  of 
the  mmnmoth,  a  fossil  so  rare  in  Scotland,  have  been  set  at  rest, 
and  it  serves  to  prove  that  part  of  the  ancient  continent  sank 
beneath  the  sea  at  a  period  of  great  cold,  as  the  shells  of  the 
overlying  sand  attest.  The  incumbent  till  or  boulder-clay  is 
about  40  feet  thick,  but  it  often  attains  much  greater  thickness 
in  the  same  part  of  Scotland. 

Marine  Aellt  of  Scotch  Drift. — The  greatest  height  to  which 
ina.riiia  shells  have  yet  been  traced  in  this  boulder-clay  is  at 
Airdrie  in  Lanaritshire,  ten  miles  east  of  Gla^ow,  524  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  that  spot  they  were  found  im- 
bedded in  stratified  clays  with  till  above  and  below  them.  There 
appears  no  doubt  that  the  overlying  deposit  was  true  glacial 
ri%.  107.  Fig.  108. 


.  aitamoa  in  Ulc  ahlt  u(  tUv  CI;  do,  id  Si'otlaiiJ. 
till,  as  some  boulders  of  granite  were  observed  in  it,  which  must 
have  come  from  distances  of  sixty  miles  al  the  least. 

•  Biyci;,  Qaut.  GeoL  Jooni.  vol  ixL  p.  217.    1866. 
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The  shells  above  figured  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large  assemblage 
of  Hying  species,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  bear  testimony  to  con- 
ditions far  more  arctic  than  those  now  prevailing  in  the  Scottish 
seas.  But  a  group  of  marine  shells,  indicating  a  still  greater  ex- 
cess of  cold,  has  been  brought  to  light  since  1860  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Brown,  from  glacial  drift  or  clay  on  the  borders  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Tay.     This  clay  occurs  at  Elie  in  Fife, 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  lU. 


Leda  truncata, 

a.  Exterior  of  left  valve. 

b.  Interior  ot  same. 


Tellina  cakareOf  Ghem.  {Tellina proxinuXf 
Brown). 

a,  Onteide  of  left  valve. 
6.  Interior  of  same. 


and  at  Errol  in  Perthshire  ;  and  has  already  afforded  about  35 
shells,  all  of  living  species,  and  now  inhabitaiits  of  arctic  regions, 
such  as  Leda  truncata,  Tellina  proxima  (see  figs.  113,  114),  Pexi- 
ten  Ch'oenlandicus,  Crenella  loevigatay  Crenella  nigra,  and  others, 
some  of  them  first  brought  by  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry  from  the 
coast  of  MelviUe  Island,  latitude  76°  N.  These  were  all  identi- 
fied in  1863  by  Dr.  ToreU,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  survey 
of  the  seas  around  Spitzbergen,  where  he  had  collected  no  less 
than  160  species  of  mollusca,  living  chiefly  on  a  bottom  of  fine 
mud  derived  from  the  moraines  of  melting  glaciers  which  there 
protrude  into  the  sea.  He  informed  me  that  the  fossil  fauna  of 
this  Scotch  glacial  deposit  exhibits  not  only  the  species  but  also 
the  pecidiar  varieties  of  mollusca  now  characteristic  of  very  high 
latitudes:  Their  large  size  implies  that  they  formerly  enjoyed  a 
colder,  or,  what  was  to  them  a  more  genial  climate,"  than  that 
now  prevailing  in  the  latitude  where  the  fossils  occur.  Marine 
shells  have  also  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift  of  Caithness 
and  Aberdeenshire  at  heights  of  250  feet,  and  in  Banff  of  350 
feet,  and  stratified  drift  continuous  with  the  above  ascends  to 
heights  of  500  feet.  Already  75  species  are  enumerated  from 
Caithness  and  the  same  number  from  Aberdeenshire  and  Banff, 
and  in  both  cases  all  but  six  are  arctic  species. 

I  formerly  suggested  that  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  organic 
life  in  the  Scotch  drift  might  be  connected  with  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  and  also  in  some  places  with  the  depth  of  the  sea 
during  the  period  of  extreme  submergence  ;  but  my  faith  in 
such  an  hypothesis  has  been  shaken  by  modem  investigations, 
an  exuberance  of  life  having  been  obaexv^d  both  in  arctic  and 
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antarctic  seas  of  great  depth,  and  where  floating  ice  abounds. 
The  difficulty  moreover  of  accounting  for  the  entire  dearth  of 
marine  shells  in  till  is  removed  when  once  we  have  adopted 
the  theory  of  this  boulder-clay  being  the  product  of  land-ice. 
For  glaciers  coming  down  from  a  continental  ice-sheet  like  that 
which  covers  Greenland  may  All  friths  many  hundred  feet  below 
the  sea-level,  and  even  invade  parts  of  a  bay  a  thousand  feet 
deep,  before  they  find  water  enough  to  float  ofl*  their  terminal 
pc^tions  in  the  form  of  icebergs.  In  such  a  case  till  without 
marine  shells  may  first  accumulate,  and  then  if  the  climate  be- 
comes warmer  and  the  ice  melts,  a  marine  deposit  may  be  super- 
imposed on  the  till  without  any  change  of  level  being  required. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  bearing  on  this  subject  was 
styled  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  the  ^  striated  pavements '  of  the 
boulder  clay.  Where  portions  of  the  till  have  been  removed  by 
the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  or  in  the  interior  by  railway 
cuttings,  the  boulders  embedded  in  what  remains  of  the  drift 
are  seen  to  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  process  of  abrasion  and 
striation,  the  strisB  and  furrows  being  parallel  and  persistent 
across  them  all,  exactly  as  if  a  glacier  or  iceberg  had  passed 
over  them  and  scored  them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  so  often 
undergone  by  the  solid  rocks  below  the  glacial  drift.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  Mr.  Geikie  conjectures,  that  this  second  striation  of 
the  boulders  may  be  referable  to  floating  ice.*^ 

Contorted  Strata  m  Drift, — In  Scotland  the  till  is  often  covered 
with  stratified  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the  beds  of  which  are 
sometimes  horizontal  and  sometimes  contorted  for  a  thickness 
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Section  of  contorted  drift  overlying  till,  seen  on  left  bank  of  South  Esk,  near 
Cortachie,  in  1840.    Height  of  section  seen,  from  a  tod,  about  50  feet. 

of  several  feet.  Such  contortions  are  not  uncommon  in  Forfar- 
shire, where  I  observed  them,  among  other  places,  in  a  vertical 
cutting  made  in  1840  near  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk^  ea&t 

•  Geikie,  Trans,  Geol  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  part  ^,  p.  (S%.    1%^^. 
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of  the  bridge  of  Cortachie.  The  convolutions  of  the  beds  of  fine 
and  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and  loam,  extend  through  a  thickness  of 
no  less  than  25  feet  vertical,  or  from  6  to  c,  fig.  116,  the  horizontal 
stratification  being  resumed  very  abruptly  at  a  short  distance, 
as  to  the  right  of/,  g.  The  overiying  coarse  gravel  and  sand  a, 
is  in  some  places  horizontal,  in  others  it  exhibits  cross  bedding, 
and  does  not  partake  of  the  disturbances  which  the  strata  6,  c, 
have  undergone.  The  underlying  till  is  exposed  for  a  depth  of 
about  20  feet ;  and  we  may  infer  from  sections  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  it  is  considerably  thicker. 

In  some  cases  I  have  seen  fragments  of  stratified  clays  and 
sands,  bent  in  like  manner,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of 
till.  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested,  in  explanation  of  such  phe- 
nomena, the  intercalation  in  the  glacial  period  of  large  irregular 
masses  of  snow  or  ice  between  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some 
of  the  cliffs  near  Behring's  Straits,  in  which  the  remains  of 
elephants  occur,  consist  of  ice  mixed  with  mud  and  stones  ;  and 
Middendorf  describes  the  occurrence  in  Siberia  of  masses  of  ice, 
found  at  various  depths  from  the  surface  after  digging  through 
drift.  Whenever  the  intercalation  of  snow  and  ice  with  drift, 
whether  stratified  or  unstratified,  has  taken  place,  the  melting 
of  the  ice  will  cause  such  a  failure  of  support  as  may  give  rise  to 
flexures,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  complicated  foldings.  But 
in  many  cases  the  strata  may  have  been  bent  and  deranged  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  an  advancing  glacier,  or  by  the  side- 
way  thrust  of  huge  islands  of  ice  nmning  aground  against  sand- 
banks ;  in  which  case,  the  position  of  the  beds  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  banks  may  not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
shock. 

There  are  indeed  many  signs  in  Scotland  of  the  action  of 
floating  ice,  as  might  have  been  expected  where  proofs  of  sub- 
mergence in  the  Glacial  Period  are  not  wanting.  Among  these 
are  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks,  frequently  in  clusters 
at  or  near  the  tops  of  hills  or  ridges,  places  which  may  have 
formed  islets  or  shallows  in  the  sea  where  floating  ice  would 
mostly  ground  and  discharge  its  cargo  on  melting.  Glaciers  or 
land-ice  would,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  discharge  their  cargoes 
at  the  bottom  of  valleys.  Traces  of  an  earlier  and  independent 
glaciation  have  also  been  observed  in  some  regions  where  the 
striation,  apparently  produced  by  ice  proceeding  from  the  north- 
west, is  not  explicable  by  the  radiation  of  land-ice  from  a 
central  mountainous  region."* 

Olaoiation   of  UlTales   and   fingland.— The   mountains   of 

♦  Milne  Home,  Trans.  Koyal  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxv.  1868-9. 
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Noith  Wales  were  recognised,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as 
having  been  an  independent  centre  of  the  dispersion  of  erratics 
— great  glaciers,  long  since  extinct,  having  radiated  from  the 
Snowdonian  heights  in  Carnarvonshire,  through  seven  principal 
valle3rs  towards  as  many  points  of  the  compass,  carrying  with 
them  large  stony  fragments,  and  grooving  the  subjacent  rocks 
in  as  many  directions. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  land  glaciers,  Mr.  Trimmer  had  pre- 
viously, in  1831,  detected  the  signs  of  a  great  submergence  in 
Wales  in  the  Post- pliocene  period.  He  had  observed  stratified 
drift,  from  which  he  obtained  about  a  dozen  species  of  marine 
shellis,  near  the  simmiit  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  a  hill  1,400  feet  high, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Menai  Straits.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  in  the  summer  of  1863,  together  with  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Symonds,  a  long  and  deep  cutting  made  through  this 
drift  by  the  Alexandra  Mining  Company  in  search  of  slates. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  above-mentioned  we  saw  a  stratified  mass 
of  incoherent  sand  and  gravel  35  feet  thick,  from  which  no  less 
than  54  species  of  mollusca,  besides  three  characteristic  arctic 
varieties — ^in  all  57  forms — ^have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Darbi- 
shire.  They  belong  without  exception  to  species  still  living 
in  British  or  more  northern  seas ;  eleven  of  them  being  exclu- 
sively arctic,  four  common  to  the  arctic  and  British  seas,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  having  a  northward  range, 
or,  if  found  at  all  in  the  southern  seas  of  Britain,  being  com- 
paratively less  abundant.  In  the  lowest  beds  of  the  drift  were 
large  heavy  boulders  of  far-transported  rocks,  glacially  polished 
and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side.  Underneath  the  whole 
we  saw  the  edges  of  vertical  slafces  exposed  to  view,  which  here, 
like  the  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  both  at  greater  and  less 
elevations,  exhibit  beneath  the  drift  imequivocal  marks  of  pro- 
longed glaciation.  The  whole  deposit  has  much  the  appearance 
of  an  accumulation  in  shallow  water  or  on  a  beach,  and  it  pro- 
bably acquired  its  thickness  during  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  coast — an  hypothesis  which  would  require  us  to  ascribe  to 
it  a  high  antiquity,  since  we  must  allow  time,  first  for  its  sink- 
ing, and  then  for  its  re-elevation. 

The  height  reached  by  these  fossil  shells  on  Moel  Tryfaen  is 
no  less  than  1,300  feet — a  most  important  fact  when  we  con- 
sider how  very  few  instances  we  have  on  record  beyond  the 
limits  of  Wales,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America,  of 
marine  shells  having  been  found  in  glacial  drift  at  half  the 
height  above  indicated.  A  marine  molluscous  fauna,  however, 
agreeing  in  character  with  that  of  Moel  Tryfaen  and  comprising 
as  many  species^  has  been  found  in  drift  at  Macdeafiel^  «sv^ 
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other  places  in  central  England  sometimes  reaching  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,200  feet. 

Professor  Kamsay  *  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  sub- 
mergence during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period  at  about  2,300 
feet ;  for  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  superficial  sands  and 
gravel  which  reached  that  high  elevation  from  the  drift  which, 
at  Moel  Tryfaen  and  at  lower  points,  contains  shells  of  living 
species.  The  evidence  of  the  marine  origin  of  the  highest 
drift  is  no  doubt  inconclusive  in  the  absence  of  shells,  so  great 
is  the  resemblance  of  the  gravel  and  sand  of  a  sea  beach  and  of 
a  river's  bed,  when  organic  remains  are  wanting ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  general  rarity  of  shells  in 
drift  which  we  know  to  be  of  marine  origin,  we  cannot  suppose 
that,  in  the  shelly  sands  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  we  have  hit  upon  the 
exact  uppermost  limit  of  marine  deposition,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  precise  measure  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  beneath  the 
sea  during  the  glacial  period. 

We  are  gradually  obtaining  proofs  of  the  larger  part  of  Eng- 
land, north  of  a  hue  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  having  been  under  the  sea  and  traversed 
by  floating  ice  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch. 
Among  recent  observations  illustrative  of  this  point,  I  may 
allude  to  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  near  Blackpool, 
in  Lancashire,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  height  of  568 
feet  above  its  level,  of  till  containing  rounded  and  angular  stones 
and  marine  shells,  such  as  Turritella  cormnAmis,  Fwrpura  lapUluSj 
Cardium  edule,  and  others,  among  which  Trophon  clathratunh 
(=Fvsu8  Bamffius),  though  still  surviving  in  North  British  seas, 
indicates  a  cold  climate. 

Erratics  tiea/r  Chichester, — The  most  southern  memorials  of 
ice-action  and  of  a  Post-pliocene  fauna  in  Great  Britain  is  on 
the  coast  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  about  25  miles  west  of 
Brighton,  and  15  south  of  Chichester.  A  marine  deposit  ex- 
posed between  high  and  low  tide  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the 
promontory  called  Selsea  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Godwin-Austen 
found  thirty-eight  species  of  shells,  and  the  number  has  since 
been  raised  to  seventy. 

This  assemblage  is  interesting  because  on  the  whole,  while  all 
the  species  are  recent,  they  have  a  somewhat  more  southern 
aspect  than  those  of  the  present  British  Channel.  It  is  true 
that  about  forty  of  them  range  from  British  to  high  northern 
latitudes  ;  but  several  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Lutraria  rugosa 
and  Pecteii  polymorphus,  which  are  abundant,  are  not  known  at 
present  to  range  farther  north  than  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and 
*  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  1862,  vol,  viii.  p.  372. 
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seem  to  indicate  a  warmer  temperature  than  now  prevails  on 
the  coast  where  we  find  them  fossil.  What  renders  this  curious 
is  the  fact  that  the  sandy  loam  in  which  they  occur  is  overlaid  ' 
by  yellow  clayey  gravel  with  large  erratic  blocks  which  must  have 
been  drifted  into  their  present  position  by  ice  when  the  climate 
had  become  much  colder.  These  transported  fragments  of 
granite,  syenite,  and  greenstone,  as  well  as  of  Devonian  and 
Silurian  rocks,  may  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  are  many  of  them  of  such  large  size  that  we  must 
suppose  them  to  have  been  drifted  into  their  present  site  by 
coast-ice.  I  measured  one  of  granite,  at  Pagham,  21  feet  in 
circumference.  In  the  gravel  of  this  drift  with  erratics  are  a 
few  littoral  shells  of  living  species,  indicating  an  ancient  coast- 
line. 

•lAolal  foimatioiis  In  Vortb  Amerioa. — In  the  western 
hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  the  40th  and 
even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we  meet 
with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled 
for  great  distances,  especially  from  north  to  south  :  the  surface 
of  the  subjacent  rock  is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted;  un- 
stratified  mud  or  UU  containing  boulders  is  associated  with 
strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of  fossils.  Where 
shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  still  living  in  northern 
seas,  and  not  a  few  of  them  identical  with  those  belonging  to 
Eiuopean  drift,  including  most  of  those  already  figured,  p.  153. 
The  fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America  is  less 
rich  in  species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea, 
whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine, 
or  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of 
erratics  during  the  Post-pliocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than 
they  reached  in  Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward 
deflection  of  the  isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal 
winter  temperature.  It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more 
extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  ice  prevailed  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Another  resemblance  between 
the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils  in  Europe  and  North  America 
has  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
as  in  Europe,  the  marine  shells  are  generally  confined  to  very 
moderate  elevations  above  the  sea  (between  100  and  700  feet), 
while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the  grooved  and  polished  surfaces 
of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  Europe  several  quadr\i)^d& 
of  livin^^  as  well  as  extinct,  species  Were  commoiv.  to  Tgt^-^wiYeJX. 
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and  post-glacial  times.  In  lite  manner  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  North  America  much  of  the  ancient  mammalian 
'^auna,  together  with  nearly  all  the  invertebrata,  lived  through 
the  ages  of  intense  cold.  That  in  the  United  States  the  Mas- 
todon gigcmteus  was  very  abundant  after  the  drift  period,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  entire  skeletons  of  this  animal  are 
met  with  in  bogs  ad^  lacustrine  deposits  occupying  hollows  in 
the  glacial  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom  even  of 
small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of 
the  shell-marl.  In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same 
species  of  Mastodon  were  found  in  Warren  county,  New  Jersey, 
six  feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the 
rich  mud  from  a  small  pond  which  he  had  drained.  Five  of 
these  skeletons  were  lying  together,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
air. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these 
quadrupeds  were  mired  in  modem  times,  imless  we  use  that  term 
strictly  in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  flu- 
viatile  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of 
the  genera  Mekmiay  Lymtieay  FlanorbiSy  Valvatay  Cyclas,  Unioy 
HeliXy  &c. ,  all  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the 
great  Mastodon  have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet 
the  whole  excavation  of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the 
Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected  since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was 
thrown  down.  Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon 
giganteus  in  the  post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  and 
tlds  taken  with  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  mollusca,  even  of  the 
commencement  of  the  cold  period,  differ  from  species  now  living 
is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis,  for  which  some  have 
contended,  that  the  intensity  of  the  glacial  cold  annihilated  all 
the  species  in  temperate  and  arctic  latitudes. 

Connection  of  ttie  predominance  of  lakes  wltb  glacial 
action. — It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bamsay  in  1862, 
that  lakes  are  exceedingly  nimierous  in  those  countries  where 
erratics,  striated  blocks,  and  other  signs  of  ice-action  abound ; 
and  that  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal regions.  Generally  in  countries  where  the  winter  cold  is 
intense,  such  as  Canada,  Scandinavia,  and  Finland,  even  the 
plains  and  lowlands  are  thickly  strewn  with  innumerable  ponds 
and  small  lakes,  together  with  some  others  of  a  larger  size  : 
while  in  more  temperate  regions,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand, 
lake  districts  occur  in  all  such  mountainous  tracts  as  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  glaciated  in  times  comparatively  modern  or 
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since  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  surface  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  now  prevailing.  In  the  same 
countries,  beyond  the  glaciated  regions,  lakes  abruptly  cease, 
and  in  warmer  and  tropical  countries  are  either  entirely  absent 
or  consist,  as  in  equatorial  Africa,  of  large  sheets  of  water  unac- 
companied so  far  as  we  yet  know  by  numerous  smaller  ponds 
and  tarns. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  lake  districts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  are  found  at  about  40°  N.  latitude  on  the  American 
continent,  and  about  50°  in  Europe,  or  where  the  Alps  intervene 
four  degrees  farther  south.  A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller 
lakes  are  dammed  up  by  barriers  of  unstratified  drift,  having 
the  exact  character  of  the  moraines  of  glaciers,  and  are  termed 
by  geologists  '  morainic '  but  some  of  them  are  true  rock-basins 
and  would  hold  water  even  if  all  the  loose-drift  now  resting  on 
their  margins  were  removed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1862,  Professor  Bamsay  maintained  that  the  first  formation  of 
most  existing  lakes  took  place  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  was 
due,  not  to  elevation  or  subsidence,  but  to  actual  erosion  of  their 
basins  by  glaciers.  M.  Mortillet  in  the  same  year  advanced 
the  theory  that  after  the  Alpine  lake-basins  had  been  filled 
up  with  loose  fluviatile  deposits,  they  were  re-excavated  by  the 
great  glaciers  which  passed  down  the  valleys  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  cold,  a  doctrine  which  would  attribute  to  moving  ice 
almost  as  great  a  capacity  of  erosion  as  that  wliich  assumed  that 
the  original  basins  were  scooped  out  of  solid  rock  by  glaciers. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  mere  geographical  distribution 
of  lakes  points  to  the  intimate  connection  of  their  origin  with 
the  abundance  of  ice  during  a  former  excess  of  cold,  but  how  far 
the  erosive  action  of  moving  ice  has  been  the  sole  or  even  the 
principal  cause  of  lake-basins,  is  a  question  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion. 

The  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  are  some  of 
them  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  so  deep  that  their 
bottoms  are  in  some  cases  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  were 
once  filled  with  ice,  and  as  the  existing  glaciers  polish  and  grind 
down  as  before  stated  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  we  are  prepared 
to  find  that  every  lake-basin  in  countries  once  covered  by  ice 
should  bear  the  marks  of  superficial  glaciation,  and  also  that 
the  ice  during  its  advance  and  retreat  should  have  left  behind 
it  much  transported  matter  as  well  as  some  evidence  of  its 
having  enlarged  the  pre-existing  cavity.  But  much  more  than 
this  is  demanded  by  the  advocates  of  glacial  eroaion.    T'\v<&y 
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suggest  that  as  the  old  extinct  glaciers  were  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  they  were  able  in  some  places  gradually  to  scoop  out 
of  the  solid  rock  cavities  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  Lago  Maggiore  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  below  the  previous  level  of  the  river-channel, 
and  also  that  the  ice  had  the  power  to  remove  from  the  cavity 
formed  by  its  grinding  action  all  the  materials  of  the  missing 
rocks.  A  constant  supply,  it  is  argued,  of  fine  mud  issues  from 
the  termination  of  every  glacier  in  the  stream  which  is  produced 
by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  this  result  of  friction  is  exhibited 
both  during  winter  and  summer,  afibrding  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinual deepening  and  widening  of  the  valleys  through  which 
glaciers  pass.  As  the  fine  mud  is  carried  away  by  a  river  from 
the  deep  pool  which  is  formed  from  the  base  of  every  cataract, 
so  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that  lake -basins  may  be  gradually 
emptied  of  the  mud  formed  by  abrasion  during  the  glacial 
period. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  this  theory  on  the 
ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  time  during  which  the  extreme 
cold  endured,  but  we  must  carefully  consider  whether  that 
same  time  is  not  so  vast  as  to  make  it  probable  that  other 
forces,  besides  the  motion  of  glaciers,  must  have  co-operated  in 
converting  some  parts  of  the  ancient  valley  courses  into  lake- 
basins.  They  who  have  formed  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of 
the  erosive  energy  of  moving  ice  do  not  deny  that  during  the 
period  termed  *  Glacial'  there  have  been  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  sufficient  to  produce  oscUlations  of  level  in  Europe 
amounting  to  1,000  feet  or  more  in  both  directions.  M.  Char- 
pentier,  indeed,  attributed  some  of  the  principal  changes  of  cli- 
mate in  Switzerland,  during  the  glacial  period,  to  a  depression 
of  the  central  Alps  to  the  extent  of  3,000  feet,  and  Swiss  geo- 
logists have  long  been  accustomed  to  attribute  their  lake  basins, 
in  part,  to  those  convulsions  by  which  the  shape  and  course  of 
the  valleys  may  have  been  modified.  Our  experience,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  of  the  changes  of  level  wit- 
nessed in  New  Zealand  during  great  eai'thquakes  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  notion  that  the  movements,  whether  upward  or 
downward,  are  uniform  in  amount  or  direction  throughout  areas 
of  indefinite  extent.  On.  the  contrary,  the  land  has  been  per- 
manently raised  in  one  region  several  feet  or  yards,  and  the 
rise  has  been  found  gradually  to  die  out,  so  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  in  some  areas  is  even 
exchanged  for  a  simultaneous  downward  movement  of  several 
feet. 
Bnt,  it  ia  asked,  if  such  inequality  of  movement  can  have 
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oontribuied  towards  the  production  of  lake  basins^  does  it  not 
leave  unexplained  the  comparative  rarity  of  lakes  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries.  In  reply  to  this  question  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  our  endeavour  to  estimate  the  effects  of  sub- 
terranean movements  in  modifying  the  superficial  geography  of 
a  country  we  must  remember  that  each  convulsion  effects  a  very 
slight  change.  If  it  interferes  with  the  drainage,  whether  by 
raising  the  lower  or  sinking  the  higher  portion  of  a  hydrogra- 
phical  basin,  the  upheaval  or  depression  will  only  amount  to  a 
few  feet  at  a  time,  and  there  may  be  an  interval  of  years  or 
centuries  before  any  further  movement  takes  place  in  the  same 
region.  In  the  meantime  an  incipient  lake  if  produced  may  be 
filled  up  with  sediment,  and  the  recently-formed  barrier  will 
then  be  cut  through  by  the  river,  whereas  in  a  country  where 
glacial  conditions  prevail  no  such  obliteration  of  the  temporary 
lake-basin  would  take  place  :  for  however  deep  it  became  by 
repeated  sinking  of  the  upper  or  rising  of  the  lower  extremity, 
being  always  filled  with  ice  it  might  remain,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  free  from  sediment  or  drift  until  the 
ice  melted  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  exclusive  origin  by 
ioe-erosion  of  wide  and  deep  lake-basins  arises  from. their  capri- 
cious distribution,  as  for  example  in  Piedmont,  both  to  the  east- 
ward and  westward  of  Turin  where  great  lakes  are  wanting,** 
although  some  of  the  largest  extinct  glaciers  descending  from 
Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Bosa  came  down  from  the  Alps  leaving 
their  gigantic  moraines  in  the  low  country.  Here,  therefore, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  lakes  of  the  first  magnitude 
rivalling  the  contiguous  Lago  Maggiore  in  importance. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  same  absence  of  lakes 
where  large  glaciers  abound  is  afforded  by  the  Caucasus,  a  chain 
more  than  300  miles  long,  and  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  attain 
heights  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet.  This  greatest  altitude  is 
reached  by  Elbruz,  a  mountain  in  lat.  43°  N.  three  degrees 
south  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  on  the  other  hand  3,000  feet  higher. 
The  present  Caucasian  glaciers  are  equal  or  superior  in  dimen- 
sions to  those  of  Switzerland  and  like  them  give  rise  occasionally 
to  temporary  lakes  by  obstructing  the  course  of  rivers,  and 
causing  great  floods  when  the  icy  barriers  give  way.  Mr.  Fresh- 
field,  a  careful  observer,  writing  in  1869,  says  if  *  A  total  absence 
of  hjces,  on  both  sides  of  the  chains,  is  the  most  marked  feature. 
Not  only  are  there  no  great  subalpine  sheets  of  water,  like 
Como  or  Geneva,  but  mountain  tarns,  such  as  the  Dauben  See 

*  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  313. 

f  Travels  m  Central  Caucasus,  1869,  p.  ^5^. 
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on  the  Gemmi,  or  the  Klonthal  See  near  Glarus,  are  equally 
wanting.  The  same  author  states  on  the  authority  of  the 
eminent  Swiss  geologist,  Mons.  E.  Favre,  who  also  explored 
the  Caucasus  in  1868,  that  moraines  of  great  height  and  huge 
erratics  of  granite  and  other  rocks  '  justify  the  assertion  that 
the  present  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus,  like  those  of  the  Alps,  are 
only  the  shadows  of  their  former  selves.' 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  the 
Albert  Nyanza  forms  one  in  equatorial  Africa,  was  due  to 
causes  other  than  glacial.  Yet  if  we  could  imagine  a  glacial 
period  to  visit  that  region  filling  the  lakes  with  ice  and  scoring 
the  rocks  which  form  their  sides  and  bottoms,  we  should  be 
unable  to  decide  how  much  the  capacity  of  the  basins  had  been 
enlarged  and  the  surface  modified  by  glacial  erosion.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  Lake  Superior, 
although  the  present  basins  of  both  of  them  afford  abundant 
superficial  markings  due  to  ice-action. 

But  to  whatever  combination  of  causes  we  attribute  the  great 
Alpine  lakes  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  they  are,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  of  modem  origin.  Every  one  must  admit  that 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  fluvia- 
tile  denudation,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
removed  from  that  valley  previous  to  the  glacial  period  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  fill  up  with  sediment  the  basin  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  existence,  even 
if  its  capacity  had  been  many  times  greater  than  it  is  now.  * 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Prof.  Kamsay,  M.  Mortillet,  Mr.  Geikie,  and  others,  that 
the  abrading  action  of  ice  has  formed  some  mountain  tarns  and 
many  morainic  lakes  ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  origin  of 
larger  and  deeper  lakes,  like  those  of  Switzerland  or  the  north 
of  Italy,  or  inland  freshwater  seas,  like  those  of  Canada,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  ice  has  played  a  subordinate  part  in 
comparison  with  those  movements  by  which  changes  of  level  in 
the  earth's  crust  are  gradually  brought  about. 

•  See  Principles,  vol.  i.  p.  420, 10th  ed.    1867. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

PLIOCENE   PEEIOD. 

Glacial  formations  of  Pliocene  age — Bridlington  beds — Glacial  drifts  of 
Ireland — Drift  of  Norfolk  cliffs — Cromer  forest  bed — Aldeby  and  Chilles- 
ford  beds — ^Norwich  Crag— Older  Pliocene  strata— Red  Crag  of  Suffolk — 
Coprolitic  bed  ofRed  Crag — White  or  Coralline  Crag — Relative  age,  origin, 
and  climate  of  the  crag  deposits — Antwerp  crag — Newer  Pliocene  strata 
of  Sicily — ^Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Upper  Vald*  Amo — Older  Pliocene 
of  Italy — Subapennine  strata — Older  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  description  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Post-pliocene  formations  of  the  British  Isles  that  they  comprise 
a  large  proportion  of  those  commonly  termed  glacial,  character- 
ised by  shells  which,  although  referable  to  living  species,  usually 
indicate  a  colder  climate  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  lati- 
tudes where  they  occur  fossil.  But  in  parts  of  England,  more 
especially  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  there  are  super- 
ficial formations  of  day  with  glaciated  boulders,  and  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  containing  occasional,  though  rare,  patches  of  shells,  in 
which  the  marine  fauna  begins  to  depart  from  that  now  inhabit- 
ing the  neighbouring  sea,  and  comprises  some  species  of 
moUusca  not  yet  known  as  living,  as  well  as  extinct  varieties  of 
others,  entitling  us  to  class  them  as  Newer  Pliocene,  although 
belonging  to  the  close  of  that  period  and  chronologically  on  the 
verge  of  the  later  or  Post-Pliocene  epoch. 

Bridlingrton  drift.  —  To  this  era  belongs  the  well-known 
locality  of  Bridlington,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  about  seventy  species  or  well-marked  varieties 
of  shells  have  been  found  on  the  coast,  near  the  sea-level,  in  a 
bed  of  sand  several  feet  thick  resting  on  glacial  clay  with  much 
chalk  di^ris,  and  covered  by  a  deposit  of  purple  clay  with 
glaciated  boulders.  More  than  a  third  of  the  species  in  this 
drift  are  now  inhabitants  of  arctic  regions,  none  of  them  extend- 
ing southwards  to  the  British  seas ;  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  Bridlington  is  situated  in  lat.  54°  north.  Fifteen  species 
are  British  and  Arctic,  a  very  few  belong  to  those  species  which 
range  south  of  our  British  seas.  Five  species  or  WQll-\s\»xk&d. 
varietieB  are  not  known  living,  namely,  the  vaxiety  oi  A^rie 
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horealis  (called  A,  Withami);  A,  miUahUis;  the  siiUBtral  form 
of  Tritonium  cariiiatnm,  Cardita  aiialis,  and  TeUina  ohliqmf 
tig.  120,  p.  370.  Mr.  Searles  Wood  also  inclines  to  consider 
Nucvla  Cohholdice,  fig.  119,  p.  170,  now  absent  from  the  Euro- 
pean seas  and  the  Atlantic,  as  specifically  distinct  from  a  closely- 
allied  shell  now  living  in  the  seas  surrounding  Vancouver's 
Island,  which  some  conchologists  regard  as  a  variety.  TeUma 
ohliqua  also  approaches  very  near  to  a  shell  now  living  in  Japan. 

Olaoial  drift  of  Ireland. — Marine  drift  containing  the  last- 
mentioned  Nucula  and  other  glacial  shells  reaches  a  height  of 
from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  south  of 
Dublin.  More  than  eighty  species  have  already  been  obtained 
from  this  formation,  of  which  two,  Conomdus  py^'o/middlis  and 
Nassa  monensisy  are  not  known  as  living ;  while  TurriteUa  in- 
crccssata  and  CyprcBa  lucida  no  longer  inhabit  the  British  seas, 
but  occur  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  elevation  of  these 
shells,  and  the  still  greater  height  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
rocks  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Ireland  have  been  smoothed 
and  striated  by  ice-action,  has  led  geologists  to  the  opinion  that 
that  island,  like  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  after 
having  been  united  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  whence 
it  received  the  plants  and  animals  now  inhabiting  it,  was  in 
great  part  submerged.  The  conversion  of  this  and  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain  into  an  archipelago  was  followed  by  a  re-eleva- 
tion of  land  and  a  second  continental  period.  After  all  these 
changes  the  final  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  took 
place,  and  this  event  has  been  supposed  to  have  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  of  Dover.* 

Brift  of  Vorfolk  cliffs. — There  are'  deposits  of  boulder-day 
and  till  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs  principally  made  up  of  the  waste  of 
white  chalk  and  flints  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  jun.  and  others,  are  older  than  the  Bridlington  drift, 

Fig.  116. 


Tellina  baltbica  (r.  solidulu), 

and  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  shells  common  to  the  Norwich 
and  Bed  Crag,  including  a  certain  number  of  extinct  forms,  but 
also  abounding  in  TeUma  bcUthica  (T,  soUdula),  (%.  116),  which 
is  found  fossil  at  Bridlington,  aavd  living  in  o\uc  Bidti&k  seas^ 

*  See  Antiqmty  of  Man,  cViap.xiv. 
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but  wanting  in  all  the  formations,  even  the  newest,  afterwards  to 
be  described  as  Crag.  As  the  greater  part  of  these  drifts  are 
barren  of  organic  remains,  their  classification  is  at  present  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

They  can  nowhere  be  so  advantageously  studied  as  on  the 
coast  between  Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Here  we  may  see 
vertical  cliffs,  sometimes  300  feet  and  more  in  height,  exposed 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  at  the  base  of  which  the  chalk  with 
flints  crops  out  in  nearly  horizontal  strata.  Beds  of  gravel 
and  sand  repose  on  this  undisturbed  chalk.  They  are  often 
strangely  contorted,  and  envelope  huge  masses  or  erratics  of 
chalk  with  layers  of  vertical  flint.  I  measured  one  of  these 
fragments  in  1839  at  Sherringham,  and  found  it  to  be  eighty 
feet  in  its  longest  diameter.  It  has  been  since  entirely  removed 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  floor  of  the  chalk  beneath  it 
the  layers  of  flint  were  horizontal.  Such  erratics  have  evi- 
dently been  moved  bodily  from  their  original  site,  probably  by 
the  same  glacial  action  which  has  polished  and  striated  some  of 
the  accompanying  granitic  and  other  boulders,  occasionally  six 
feet  in  diameter,  which  are  imbedded  in  the  drift. 

Cromer  forest-bed. — Intervening  between  these  glacial  for- 
mations and  the  subjacent  chalk  lies  what  has  been  called  the 
Cromer  Forest-bed.  This  buried  forest  has  been  traced  from 
Cromer  to  near  Kessingland,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty 
nules,  being  exposed  at  certain  seasons  betw  een  high  and  low 
water  mark.  It  is  the  remains  of  an  old  land  and  estuarine 
deposit,  containing  the  submerged  stumps  of  trees  standing 
erect  with  their  roots  in  the  ancient  soil.  Associated  with  the 
stumps  and  overlying  them,  are  lignite  beds  with  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  laminated  clay  without  fossils. 
Through  the  lignite  and  forest-bed  are  scattered  cones  of  the 
Scotch  and  spruce  firs  with  the  seeds  of  recent  plants,  and  the 
bones  of  at  least  twenty  species  of  terrestrial  mammalia. 
Among  these  are  two  species  of  elephant,  E.  meridionalis,  Nesti, 
and  E.  antiqvAiSy  the  former  found  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  beds  of 
the  Val  d*Amo,  near  Florence.  In  the  same  bed  occur  Hippopc- 
tamus  major ^  Bhinoceros  etnisciiSf  both  of  them  also  Val  d'Arno 
species,  many  species  of  deer  considered  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins 
to  be  characteristic  of  warmer  countries,  and  also  a  horse,  beaver, 
and  field-mouse.  Half  of  these  mammalia  are  extinct,  and  the 
rest  still  survive  in  Europe.  The  vegetation  taken  alone  does 
not  imply  a  temperature  higher  than  that  now  prevailing  in  the 
British  Isles.  There  must  have  been  a  subsidence  of  the  forest 
to  the  amount  of  400  or  500  feet,  and  a  re-elevation  oi  tYii^  ^%sx\<& 
io  MO  equal  extent  in  order  to  allow  the  andent  aurlaofe  oi.\^!ia 
cbalkor  covering  of  boU,  on  which  the  forest  giQV,  lo  Wto«.\. 
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covered  with  several  hundred  feet  of  drift,  and  then  upheaved 
80  that  the  trees  should  reach  their  present  level.  Although 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  forest-bed  to  the  overljdng  glacial 
till  is  clear,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  relation 
to  the  crag  presently  to  be  described. 

Ctilllesford  and  Aldeby  beds. — It  is  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Essex,  that  we  obtain  our  most  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  British  Pliocene  strata,  whether  newer 
or  older.     They  have  obtained  in  those  counties  the  provincial 
name  of  '  Crag,'  applied  particularly  to  masses  of  shelly  sand 
which  have  long  been  used  in  agriculture  to  fertilise  soils  defi- 
cient in  calcareous  matter.     At  Chillesford,  between  Wood- 
bridge  and  Aldborough  in  Suffolk,  and  Aldeby,  near  Beccles, 
in  the  same  county,  there  occur  stratified  deposits,  apparently 
older  than  any  of  the  preceding  drifts  of  Yorkshire,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk.     They  are  composed  at  Chillesford  of  yellow  sands 
and  clays,   with  much  mica,  forming  horizontal  beds   about 
twenty  feet  thick.    Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Searles  Wood,  senior, 
who  first  described  these  beds,  point  out  that  the  shells  indicat<e 
on  the  whole  a  colder  climate  than  the  "Red  Crag ;  two-thirds  of 
them  being  characteristic  of  high  latitudes.     Among  these  are 
Cardiv/m  Orcmlandicum,  Leda  limaMa,  Tritonvum  ccm/inatum^ 
and  Scdkma  Grcenlandica,     In  the  upper  part  of  the  laminated 
clays  a  skeleton  of  a  whale  was  found  associated  with  casts  of 
the  characteristic  shells,  Niumla  Cohholdue  and  Tellina  obliqua, 
already  referred  to  as  no  longer  inhabiting  our  seas,  and  afi 
p.    JJ7         being  extinct  varieties  if  not  species.     The  same 
shells  occur  in  a  perfect  state  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  formation.    Natica  helumdes  (fig.  117)  is  an 
example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only'as  fossil, 
but  which  has  now  been  found  living  in  our  seas. 

At  Aldeby,  where  beds  occur  decidedly  similar 
in  mineral  character  as  'well  as  fossil  remains, 
i^aiica  heiicoidesy  Messrs.  Crowfoot  and  Dowson  have  now  obtained 
sixty-six  species  of  mollusca,  comprising  the  Chil- 
lesford species  and  some  others.  Of  these  about  nine-tenths 
are  recent.  They  are  in  a  perfect  state,  clearly  indicating  a 
cold  climate  ;  as  two-thirds  of  them  are  now  met  with  in  arctic 
regions.  As  a  rule,  the  lamellibranchiate  molluscs  have  both 
valves  united,  and  many  of  them,  such  as  Mya  arena^iia,  stand 
with  the  siphonal  end  upwards,  as  when  in  a  living  state. 
Tellina  halthica,  before  mentioned  (fig.  116),  as  so  characteristic 
of  the  glacial  beds,  including  the  drift  of  Bridlington,  has  not 
yet  been  foimd  in  deposits  of  Chillesford  and  Aldeby  age, 
whether  at  Sudboum,  East  Bavent,  Horstead,  Coltishall,  Burgh, 
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or  in  the  h^eat  beds  orerlfing  the  Norn ich  Crag  proper  at 
foamerton  and  Therpe. 

Sarwtsb  or  ntiTl«-m*rine  Crac. — The  beds  above  alluded 
to  ought,  perha[»,  to  be  regarded  as  beds  of  pasBage  between 
Iha  gladal  formations  and  thoee  cidled  from  a  proTindal  name 
'  Crag,'  the  netreet  member  of  which  has  been  commonly  called 
the  '  Norwich  Crag.'  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwidh,  and  ooniiatB  of  beds  of  incoherent  sand,  loam,  and 
gMTel,  which  are  exposed  to  view  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  as 
at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe.  As  the;  contain  amixtuTeof  marine, 
land,  and  freshwater  sheils,  with  bones  of  fish  and  mammalia,  it 
u  olear  that  these  beds  have  been  Bccumulai«d  at  the  bottom  of  a 
aea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Tbcy  form  patches  rarely  ex- 
oeoding  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  white  chalk.  At 
their  junction  with  the  chalk  there  myariably  intervenes  a  bed 
OKlled  the  '  Stone-bed,'  composed  of  unrolled  chalk  flints,  com- 
monly of  lai|;e  size,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  a  land  fauns, 
oomprifltng  Maitodon  arvemen^is,  ElepKas  meridionalis,  and  an 
extinot  species  of  deer.  The  mBHtodon,  which  is  a  species  cha- 
raotetiatio  of  the  Pliocene  strata  of  Italy  and  France,  is  the  most 
abundant  fossil  and  one  not  found  in  the  Cromer  forest  before 
mentioned.     When  these  flints,  probably  long  exposed  in  the 
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atmcaphete,  became  submerged,  and  thoy  were  covered  with 
bamadea,  and  the  surface  of  the  chalk  became  perforated  by 
the  JPIuAu  eritpata,  each  fossil  shell  stUl  remaining  at  the  bot- 
tom of  il«  cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  from' 
the  incumbent  crag.  This  species  of  Pholas  still  exists,  and 
driUa  the  rooks  between  high  and  low  water  on  the  British  coast. 
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The  name  of  '  Flnviomarme '  has  often  been  giren  to  this  for- 
mation, as  no  leBB  than  twenty  species  of  land  and  freeliwateT 
ihellH  have  been  found  in  it.  They  are  all  of  living  apocies  ;  at 
least  only  one  univalve,  FaiuditM  lenta,  has  any,  and  that  a 
Tory  doubtful,  cMm  to  be  r^;arded  as  extinct. 

Of  the  marine  shells,  124  in  number,  about  18  per  cent, 
are  estinct,  according  to  the  latest  eatimate  given  me  by -Mr. 
Searles  Wood  ;  but,  for  reasons  [n^sently  to  be  mentioned,  this 
percentage  must  be  only  regarded  as  provisional.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  recent  shells  would  be 
augmented  if  the  uppermost  beds  at  Bramerton,  near  Norwich, 
which  belong  to  the  most  modem  or  Chillesford  division  of  tlie 
Crag,  had  been  included,  as  they  were  formerly,  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward and  myself,  in  the  Norwich  series.  Arctic  shells,  whidi 
formed  so  la^e  a  proportion  in  the  Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds, 
are  more  rare  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  though  many  northern 
spedes — such  as  UliyitcJuiitelkt  psUtacea,  Scataria  GranUittdica, 


AstarU  borealis,  Paropcea  Norwegka,  and  others — still  occur. 
The  Nwula  Cobboldus  and  Tdlina  ohliqua,  figs.  119  and  120, 
before  mentioned,  p.  166,  are  fre<],uent  in  these  beds,  as  are 
also  LHAorina  littorea,  Cardiwrn  ed«h,  and  TwrUeUa  comrnmiis, 
of  our  seas,  proving  tiie  littoral  origin  of  the  beds. 


OLDEB  FLIOCSHE  STRATA. 


Bad  craff. — Among  the  English  Pliocene  beds  the  next  ii 
antiquity  is  the  Bed  Crag,  which  often  rests  immediately  on  th 


London  day,  as  in  the  county  of  Essex,  illustrated  i 
accompanying  diagram. 
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It  is  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  tbnt  it  is  found,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding twentyfeet  in  thickness, and  sometimes  overlying  another 
Pliocene  deposit,  the  Coralline  Crag,  to  be  mentione4  in  the 
sequel.  It  hiis  yielded — exclusive  of  25  species  regarded  by 
Sir.  Wood  aa  derivative — 266  species  of  mollusca,  of  which  66, 
or  25  per  cent.,  are  extinct.  Thus,  apart  from  its  order  of 
superposition,  its  greater  antiquity  than  the  Norwich  and  gla- 
ciid  beds,  already  described,  ia  proved  by  the  greater  departure 
from  the  fauna  of  our  seas.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  in 
most  of  the  deposits  of  this  Red  CrE^,  the  northern  forms  of  the 
Norwich  Crag,  and  of  such  glacial  formations  as  Bridlington,  are 
less  numerous,  while  those  having  a  more  southern  aspect  begin 
to  make  their  appearance.  Both  the  quartzose  sand,  of  which 
it  chiefly  oonaiata,  and  the  included  shells,  are  most  commonly 
distdngniahed  by  a  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreoua  (wlour,  whence 
its  name.  The  shells  are  often  rolled,  sometimes  comminuted, 
and  the  beds  have  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  shifting 
sandbanks,  like  those  now  forming  on  the  Dogger-bank,  in  the 
Bea,  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Cross 
stratification  ia  almost  always  present,  the  planes  of  the  strata 
being  sometimes  directed  towards  one  point  of  the  compags, 
sometimes  to  the  opposite,  in  beds  immediately  overlying. 
That  such  a  structure  is  not  deceptive  or  due  to  any  subsequent 
concretionary  rearrangement  of  particles,  or  to  mere  bands  of 
colour  produced  by  the  iron,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made 
up  of  fiat  pieces  of  shell  Which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
smaller  strata. 

It  haa  long  been  suspected  that  the  difierent  patches  of  Red 
Crag  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,' although  their  chronological 
relation,  cannot  be  decided  by  superposition.  Separate  masses 
are  charactorieed  by  shells  specific^y  distinct  or  greatly  varying 
in.  relative  abundance,  in  a  manner  implying 
tliat  the  deposits  containing  them  were  separated 
by  intervals  of  time.  At  Butley,  Tunstall, 
SudbouTB,  and  in  the  Bed  Crag  of  Ohillesford, 
the  moUusca  appear  to  assume  their  most 
modem  aspect  when  the  climate  was  colder  than 
when  the  earliest  deposits  of  the  same  period 
were  formed.  At  Butley,  Nw:ula  Cobboldue,  so 
common  in  the  Norwich  and  certain  glacial  beds, 
IS  found,  and  Purpura  tetragona  (fig,  122)  ia 
veiy  abundant.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Walton- 
on-the-Noze,  in  Essex,  we  aeem  to  have  an  p, 
tahibition  of  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Red  Crag ;  *"*■  ■ "''  ""■ . 
and  a  warmer  climate  seems  indicated,  hot  only  by  the  abseifia^ 
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of  manj  northern  formH,  but  abo  bj  the  Abnndiuice  of  some 
now  living  in  the  British  seas  and  the  Heditenanesn.  Vehda 
Lamberti  (see  figs.  123  and  124),  an  extinct  form,  which  seema  to 
have  flourished  chiefly  in  the  antecedent  Coralline  Crag  period, 
is  still  repreaented  here  by  individuals  of  ereiy  age. 


V.  Lambfrli,  SOT.  I 

Tvle^  charActeriHtlc  of  Suf-       idcuthi.,     voc.    hdq         ^rurat  amKvmuj, 
bakCne.    PUocene.  BedCr^.  hitU  ut.  die. 

The  reversed  whelk  (fig.  125)  is  common  at  Walton,  where 
the  dextral  form  of  that  shell  is  unknown.  Here  also  we  find 
most  frequently  specimens  of  lameUibranohiate  molluscs,  wiUi 
both  the  valves  united,  showing  that  they  belonged  to  this  sea 
of  the  Upper  Crag,  and  were  not  washed  in  from  an  older  bed, 
such  as  the  Coralline,  in  which  case  the  ligament  would  not  have 
held  together  the  valves  in  strata  so  often  showing  signs  of  the 
boisterous  action  of  the  waves.  No  less  than  forty  species  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  with  double  valves,  have  been  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Bell  from  the  various  localities  of  the  Bed  Crag. 

At  and  near  the  base  of  the  Bed  Crag  is  a  loose  bed  of  brown 
nodules,  first  noticed  by  Professor  Henslow  as  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  bed  of  coprolit«B 
(as  it  is  called,  because  they  were  originally  supposed  to  be  the 
ffeces  of  animals)  does  not  always  occur  at  one  level,  but  is 
generally  in  largest  quantity  at  the  junction  of  the  Crag  and 
the  underlying  formation.  In  thickness  it  usually  varies  from 
nx  to  eighteen  inches,  and  in  some  rare  cases  amounts  to  many 
feet.    It  has  been  much  used  in  agriculture  for  n 
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not  only  the  nodules,  but  many  of  the  separate  bones  associated 
with  them,  are  largely  impregnated  with  phosphate  of  lime,  of 
which  there  is  sometimes  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent.  They  are 
not  imfrequently  covered  with  barnacles,  showing  that  they  were 
not  formed  as  concretions  in  the  stratum  where  they  now  lie 
buried,  but  had  been  previously  consolidated.  The  phosphatic 
nodules  often  include  fossil  crabs  and  fishes  from  the  London 
clay,  together  with  the  teeth  of  gigantic  sharks.  In  the  same 
bed  have  been  found  many  ear-bones  of  whales,  and  the  teeth  of 
Mastodon  arve^^nerms,  Bhw^ceros  ScMeiermacheriy  TapvnispriscuSf 
and  Hipparion  (a  quadruped  of  the  horse  family),  and  antlers 
of  a  stag,  Cervus  anoceros.  Organic  remains  also  of  the  older 
chalk  and  lias  are  met  with,  showing  how  great  was  the  denu- 
dation of  previous  formafions  during  the  Pliocene*period.  As 
the  older  White  Crag,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  contains  similar 
phosphatic  nodules  near  its  base,  those  of  the  Bed  Crag  may  be 
partly  derived  from  this  source. 

"Wlilte  or  Coralline  Cragr- — The  lower  or  Coralline  Crag  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers 
Stour  and  Aide,  in  Suffolk.  It  is  generally  calcareous  and 
marly — often  a  mass  of  comminuted  shells,  and  the  remains  of 
bryozoa*  (or  polyzoa),  passing  occasionally  into  a  soft  building- 
stone.  At  Sudboum  and  Gedgrave,  near  Orford,  this  building- 
stone  has  been  largely  quarried.  At  some  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  lime- 
stone, and  bryozoa  placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they 
grew.  From  the  abundance  of  these  ooralloid  mollusca  the 
lowest  or  White  Crag  obtained  its  popular  name,  but  true  ooralfl, 
as  now  defined,  or  zoantharia,  are  very  rare  in  this  formation. 

The  Coralline  Crag  rarely,  if  ever,  attains  a  thickness  of 
thirty  feet  in  any  one  section.  Mr.  Prestwich  imagines  that  if 
the  beds  found  at  different  localities  were  united  in  the  probable 
order  of  their  succession,  they  might  exceed  eighty  feet  in  thidc- 
ness,  but  Mr.  Searles  Wood  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  establishing  such  a  chronological  succession  by  aid  of  the 
organic  remains,  and  questions  whether  proof  could  be  obtained 
of  more  than  forty  feet.  I  was  imable  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory opinion  on  the  subject,  although  at  Orford,  especially 
at  Gedgrave,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  I  saw  many 

*  Ehrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the  zoophytes  popularly  included  in  the 

tenn  Bryozoum,  or  *  Moss-animal/  for  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists 

the  moUuscous  or  ascidian  form  of  as  mollusca.    The  term  Folyzoumj 

polyp,  characterised  by  having  two  synonymous  with  Bryozoum,  was,  it 

opemngs  to  the  digestive  sack,  as  in  seems,  proposed  in  1830,  or  the  year 

hweharOf  FlustrOf  netepora,  and  other  before,  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Thompson. 
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flections  in  pits,  where  this  crag  is  cut  through.  These  pits  are 
so  unconnected,  and  of  such  limited  extent,  that  no  continuous 
flection  of  any  length  can  be  obtained,  so  that  speculations  as 
to  the  thickness  of  the  whole  deposit  must  be  very  vague.  At 
the  base  of  the  formation  at  Sutton  a  bed  of  phosphatic  no- 
dules, very  similar  to  that  before  alluded  to  in  the  Red  Crag, 
with  remains  of  mammalia,  has  been  met  with. 

Whenever  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  occur  in  the  same 
district,  the  Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
the  section  represented  in  fig.  126,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 

Fig.  126. 

Sutton.  Shottisham  Ramsholt-     9 

Creek.  © 


Section  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk. 
a.  Bed  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag  c.  London  Clay. 

of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older 
deposit  or  Coralline  Crag  h  had  suffered  denudation,  before  the 
newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it.  At  D  there  was 
not  only  seen  a  distinct  cliff,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  of  Coralline 
Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the 
Red  Crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers,  but  this  cliff  occa- 
sionally overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  every- 
where by  Fholades,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been 
afterwards  filled  with  sand,  and  covered  over  when  the  newer 
beds  were  thrown  down.  The  older  formation  is  shown  by  its 
fossils  to  have  accumulated  in  a  deeper  sea,  and  contains  none 
of  those  littoral  forms  such  as  the  limpet.  Patella,  found  in  the 
Red  Crag.  So  great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely 
take  place,  in  such  incoherent  materials,  without  some  of  the 
fossils  of  the  inferior  beds  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  over- 
lying crag,  so  that  considerable  difficulty  must  be  occasionally 
experienced  by  the  palaeontologist  in  deciding  which  species 
belong  severally  to  each  group. 

Mr.  Searles  Wood  estimates  the  total  number  of  marine 
testaceous  mollusca  of  the  Coralline  Crag  at  350,  of  which  110 
are  not  known  as  living,  being  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-one 
per  cent,  extinct.  No  less  than  130  species  of  bryozoa  have 
been  found  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  some  belong  to  genera 
unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  struc- 
ture ;  as,  for  example,  that  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(127),  which  is  one  of  several  species  having  a  globular  form. 
Among  the  testacea  the  genus  Adarte  (see  fig.  128)  is  largely 
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repMHented,  no  lees  than  fourteen  apecieB  being  kno'wn,  and 
tuany  of  these  being  rich  in  individuala.     There  is  an  absence 


luroRlinin,  Uilae  EdtrardB.    Famil;.  Ti^Upoiida,  oC  rama  Hathw, 
oteianotgeQiis,  from  tlie  Interior  or  CoraUlne  Crag,  Snilolfc. 
i.  VsitJcBl  section  ol  interior,      c.  Portion  or  erlaiis:  niBgnlOed. 
mode  np  of  lon^ ,  Cljin,  (^aight 


of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  aa  Conus,  Olita, 
Patciolaria,  OrassatelUi,  and  others.  The  absence  also  of  lal^ 
oowiies  {Oyprea),  those  found  belonging  exclusively  to  the  section 
Triow,  ia  remarkable.    The  large  volute,  called  Vobtta  Lamberti 


(fig.  123,  p.  I72),  m&j  Heem  an  exception  ;  bnt  it  differs  in  focm 
from  the  Tolntea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and,  like  the  living  Vohtta 
MagtUaaica,  must  have  been  fitted  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 
The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Linffida,  at  Sutton  (see  fig.  129) 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  these  Brachiopoda  seem  now  confined  to 
more  equatorial  latitudes  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more 
decidedly  of  a  spedes  of  Pyrula,  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
identical  with  F.  reticulata  (fig.  130),  now  living  in  the  Tndian 
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Ocean.    A   geaiu  alao   of    ecfaiaodetiOB,    called   by   Profeaaor 

Forbes  Temnechmus  (fig.  131),  occurs  in  the  Bad  aad  Coralline 


Crag  of  Saffolk,  and  until  lately  was  unknown  in  a  living  state, 
but  it  has  been  brought  to  light  as  an  eiiating  form  by  the  deep- 
sea  dredgings,  both  of  the  United  States  survey,  off  Florida,  at 
a,  depth  of  from  180  to  480  feet,  and  more  recently  (1869),  in  the 
British  seas,  during  the  explorations  of  the  '  Porcupine.' 

CllmaM  of  tbe  Crar  Depaalts.— One  of  the  most  interesting 
conclusiona  deduced  from  a  caj^ful  comparison  of  the  shells  of 
the  British  Pliocene  strata  and  the  fauna  of  our  present  seas 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Profcasor  E.  Forbes.  It  appears  that, 
during  the  Glacial  period,  a  period  intermediate,  as  we  have 
seen,  between  that  of  the  Crag  and  our  own  time,  many  shells, 
previously  eHtablished  in  the  temperate  zone,  retreated  south- 
wards to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate,  and  they  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  whore  they  may  have 
enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  acliniate  resembling 
that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.*  The  Pn>- 
fesBOr  gave  a  list  of  fifty  sheUs  which  inhabited  the  British  seas 
while  the  Coralline  and  B«d  Crag  were  forming,  and  which, 
though  now  living  in  our  seas,  were  wanting,  as  far  as  was  then 
known,  In  the  glacial  deposits.  Some  few  of  these  species  have 
subsequently  been'  found  in  the  glacial  drift,  but  the  general 
conclusion  of  Forbes  remains  unshaken. 

The  transport  at  blocks  by  ice,  when  the  Red  Crag  was  being 
deposited,  appears  to  me  evident  from  the  large  size  of  some 
huge,  irregular,  quite  unrounded  chalk  flints,  retaining  their 
white  coating,  and  2  feet  long  by  18  inches  broad,  in  beds 
worked  for  phosphatic  nodules  at  Fozhall,  four  miles  south-east 
of  Ipswich.  These  mast  have  been  tranquilly  drifted  to  the 
spot  by  floating  ice.  Mr.  Prcstwich  also  mentions  tbe  tt 
•  E.  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  Gt.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  3Sr. 
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of  a  large  block  of  porphyry  in  the  base  of  the  Coralliiie  Crag  at 
Sutton,  which  would  imply  that  the  ice-action  had  begun  in  our 
seas  even  in  this  older  period.  The  cold  seems  to  have  gone  on 
increasing  from  the  time  of  the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich 
Crag,  and  became  more  and  more  severe,  not  perhaps  without 
some  oscillations  of  temperature,  until  it  reached  its  maximum 
in  what  has  been  called  the  Glacial  period,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene,  and  in  the  Post- pliocene  periods. 

delation  of  tbe  Fauna  of  tbe  Criigr  to  tbat  of  the  recent 
Seas. — "By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species 
occurring  in  the  several  Crag  formations  are  still  inhabitants  of 
the  British  seas  ;  but  even  these  differ  considerably  in  their  rela- 
tive abundance,  some  of  the  commonest  of  the  Crag  shells  being 
now  extremely  scarce — as,  for  example,  Bv^cinv/m  Dalei — while 
others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  are  now  very  common, 
as  Mwrex  erina,ceus  and  Cardium  echinatum.  Some  of  the  species 
also,  the  identity  of  which  with  the  living  would  not  be  disputed 
by  any  conchologist,  are  nevertheless  distinguishable  as  varieties, 
whether  by  slight  deviations  in  form  or  a  difference  in  average 
dimensions.  Since  Mr.  Searles  Wood  first  described  the  marine 
testacea  of  the  Crags,  the  additions  made  to  that  fossil  fauna 
have  not  been  considerable,  whereas  we  have  made  in  the  same 
period  immense  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the  living  testacea 
of  the  British  and  Arctic  seas,  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  By 
this  means  the  naturalist  has  been  enabled  to  identify  with 
existing  species  many  forms  previously  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

In  the  forthcoming  supplement  to  the  invaluable  monograph 
communicated  by  Mr.  Wood  to  the  Palseontographical  Society, 
in  which  he  has  completed  his  figures  and  descriptions  of  the 
British  crag  shells  of  every  age,  lists  will  be  found  of  all  the 
fossil  shells,  of  which  a  summary  is  given  in  the  annexed  table, 
p.  178. 

To  begin  with  the  uppermost  or  Chillesford  beds,  it  will  be 
seen  that  about  9  per  cent,  only  are  extinct,  or  not  known  as 
living,  whereas  in  the  Norwich,  which  succeeds  in  the  descending 
order,  seventeen  in  a  hundred  are  extinct.  Formerly  when  the 
Norwich  or  Fluvio- marine  Crag  was  spoken  of,  both  these  forma- 
tions were  included  under  the  same  head,  for  bx)th  at  Bramerton 
and  Thorpe,  the  chief  localities  where  the  Norwich  Crag  was 
studied,  an  overlying  deposit  occurs  referable  to  the  Chillesford 
age.  If  now  the  two  were  fused  together  as  of  old,  their  shells 
would,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  yield  a  percentage  of  15  in  a 
hundred  of  species  extinct  or  not  known  as  living. 

I  n 
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NUMBER    OF   KNOWN    SPECIES    OF   MARINE    TESTACEA 

IN  THE  CRAG. 


CHILLESFORD   AND  ALDEBY  BEDS. 

Total  Num;;cr 


Bivalves.  .  .  61 
Univalves  .  .  33 
Brachiopods    .         .       0 

NORWICH   OR  FLXTVIO-MARINB  CRAG. 


Not  Known  as 
Living 

4 
5 
0 


Bivalves . 

.     61 

10 

Univalves 

.     64 

12 

Brachiopods    . 

1 

0 

} 
} 


Percentage  of 

Shells  not  Known 

as  Living 

9-5 


17-5 


RED   CRAG. 
(Exclusive  ofmani/  derivative  shells.) 


Bivalves . 

Univalves 

Brachiopodfi 

Bivalves . 
Univalves 
Brachiopods 


128 

127 

1 


31 

33 

1 


CORALLINE   CRAG. 


161 

184 
5 


47 

60 

3 


J 


} 


25  0 


31-5 


To  come  next  to  the  Red  Crag,  the  reader  will  observe  that  a 
percentage  of  25  is  given  of  shells  unknown  as  living,  and  this 
increases  to  31  in  the  antecedent  Coralline  Crag.  But  the  gap 
between  these  two  stages  of  our  Pliocene  deposits  is  really  wider 
than  these  numbers  would  indicate,  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Coralline  Crag  is  more  strictly  the  product  of  a 
single  period,  the  Bed  Crag,  as  we  have  seen,  consisting  of  sepa- 
rate and  independent  patches,  slightly  varying  in  age,  of  which 
the  newest  is  probably  not  much  anterior  to  the  Norwich  Crag. 
Secondly,  there  was  a  great  change  of  conditions,  both  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  sea  and  climate,  between  the  periods  of  the 
Coralline  and  Bed  Crag,  causing  the  fauna  in  each  to  differ  far 
more  widely  than  would  appear  from  the  above  numerical 
results. 

The  value  of  the  analysis  given  in  the  above  table  of  the 
shells  of  the  Bed  and  Coralline  Crags  is  in  no  small  degree  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  either  collected  by  Mr. 
Wood  himself,  or  obtained  by  him  direct  from  their  discoverers, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  in  each  case  to  test  their  authenticity^ 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  those  errors  which  arise  from 
confounding  together  shells  belonging  to  the  sea  of  a  newer  de- 
posit and  those  washed  into  it  from  a  formation  of  older  date. 
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The  danger  of  this  confusion  may  be  conceived  when  we  re- 
member that  the  number  of  species  rejected  from  the  Bed  Crag 
as  derivative  by  Mr.  Wood  is  no  less  than  25.  Some  geologists 
have  held  that  on  the  same  grounds  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
as  spurious  some  of  the  species  found  in  the  Norwich  Crag 
proper ;  but  Mr.  Wood  does  not  entertain  this  view,  believing 
that  the  spurious  shells  which  have  sometimes  found  their  way 
into  the  lists  of  this  crag  have  been  introduced  by  want  of  care 
from  strata  of  Red  Crag. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  conchologists 
have  occasionally  rejected  from  the  Red  and  Norwich  Crags,  as 
derivative,  shells  which  really  belonged  to  the  seas  of  those 
periods,  because  they  were  extinct  or  unknown  as  living,  which 
in  their  eyes  aflforded  sufficient  ground  for  suspecting  them  to  be 
intruders.     The  derivative  origin  of  a  species  may  sometimes 
be  indicated  by  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  individuals,  theii 
colour,  and  worn  condition ;  whereas  an  opposite  conclusion  may 
be  arrived  at  by  the  integrity  of  the  shells,  especially  when  they 
are  of  delicate  and  tender  structure,  or  their  abundance,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  lamellibranchiata,  by  their  being  held  together  by 
the  ligament,  which  often  happens  when  the  shells  have  been  so 
broken  that  little  more  than  the  hinges  of  the  two  valves  are 
preserved.     As  to  the  univalves,  I  have  seen  from  a  pit  of  Red 
Crag,  near  Woodbridge,  a  large  individual  of  the  extinct  VohUa 
Lamberti,  seven  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  lip,  then  perfect, 
had  in  former  stages  of  its  growth  been  frequently  broken,  and 
as  often  repaired.     It  had  evidently  lived  in  the  sea  of  the  Red 
Crag,  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  rough  usage,  and  sustained 
injuries  like  those  which  the  reversed  whelk,  Trophoncmtiquuniy  so 
characteristic  of  the  same  formation,  often  exhibits.     Additional 
proofs,  however,  have'lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood 
that  this  shell  had  not  died  out  in  the  era  of  the  Red  Crag  by 
the  discovery  of  the  same  fossil  near  Southwold,  in  beds  of  Hhe 
later  Norwich  Crag. 

Antwerp  Cragr. — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and 
Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country 
round  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that 
city ;  and  the  lowest  division,  or  Black  Crag,  there  found,  is 
shown  by  the  shells  to  be  somewhat  more  ancient  than  any  of 
our  British  series,  and  probably  forms  the  first  links  of  a  down- 
ward passage  from  the  strata  of  the  Pliocene  to  those  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  period. 

Vewer  Flioeene  Strata  of  Sicily. — At  several  points  north 
of  Catania,  on  the  eastern  sea- coast  of  Sicily — as  at  Aci-Castello, 
for  example,  Trezza,  and  Nizzeti — marine  (^rata^  associated  with. 
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yolcanic  tuSs  and  basaltic  layas,  are  seen,  which  belong  to  a 
period  when  the  first  igneous  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  were 
taking  place  in  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
contain  numerous  fossil  shells,  and  out  of  142  species  that  have 
been  collected  all  but  eleven  are  identical  with  species  now 
living.  Some  few  of  these  eleven  shells  may  possibly  still  linger 
Fig.  132.  ^  ^^^  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  Mwex 
vagmatusj  see  fig.  132.  The  last-mentioned 
shell  had  already  become  rare  when  the  asso- 
ciated marine  and  volcanic  strata  above  alluded 
to  were  formed.  On  the  whole,  the  modem 
character  of  the  testaceous  faima  under  consi- 
deration is  expressed  not  only  by  the  small 
proportion  of  extinct  species,  but  by  the  relative 
number  of  individuals  by  which  most  of  the 
other  species  are  represented,  for  the  proportion 
agrees  with  that  observed  in  the  present  fauna 
Aiurex  vaginatus,  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rarity  of  individuals 
^^^'  in  the  extinct  species  is  such  as  to  imply  that 

they  were  already  on  the  point  of  dying  out,  having  flourished 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  Pliocene  times,  when  the  Subapennine 
strata  were  in  progress. 

Yet  since  the  accumulation  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  sands 
and  clays,  the  whole  cone  of  Etna,  11,000  feet  in  height  and 
about  90  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  has  been  slowly 
built  up;  an  operation  requiring  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  for  its  accomplishment,  and  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  internal  structure  of 
the  mountain,  and  to  see  the  proofs  of  its  double  axis,  or  the 
evidence  of  the  lavas  of  the  present  great  centre  of  eruption 
having  gradually  overwhelmed  and  enveloped  a  more  ancient 
cone,  situated  3 J  miles  to  the  east  of  the  present  one.* 

It  appears  that  while  Etna  was  increasing  in  bulk  by  a  series 
of  eruptions,  its  whole  mass,  comprising  the  foundations  of  sub- 
aqueous origin  above  alluded  to,  was  undergoing  a  slow  up- 
heaval, by  which  those  marine  strata  were  raised  to  the  height 
of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  as  seen  at  Catera,  and  perhaps  to 
greater  heights,  for  we  cannot  trace  their  extension  westward, 
owing  to  the  dense  and  continuous  covering  of  modem  lava 
under  which  they  are  buried.  During  the  gradual  rise  of  these 
Newer  Pliocene  formations  (consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and  ba- 
salts) other  strata  of  Post-pliocene  date,  marine  as  well  as 
flnviatile,  accumulated  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 

^^  See  a  Memoir  on  the  Lavas  and  Mode  of  Origin  of  Mount  Etn^,  by  the 
Author,  PhU.  Trans.  1858. 
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these,  in  their  turn,  partook  of  the  upward  movement,  so  that 
BeversJ  inland  cli£fs  and  terraces  at  low  levels,  due  partly  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  and  partly  to  the  river  Simeto,  originated  in 
succession.  Fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  and  other  extinct 
quadrupeds,  have  been  found  in  these  Post-pliocene  strata,  as- 
sociated with  recent  shells. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  where  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene formations  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  or  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as 
Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its  centre, 
at  Castrogiovanni,  reach  an  elevation  of  3,<KM)  feet.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  and  the 
lower  argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Gir- 
genti,  and  Castrogiovanni.  According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this 
island,  thirty-five  species  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
obtained  ^m  the  beds  in  central  Sicily  are  extinct. 

A  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  Newer  Pliocene 
formations  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and 
very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  for- 
mations of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness, 
and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
in  some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  Calcaire 
Grossier  of  Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as 
marble.  Its  aggregate  thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or 
800  feet.  It  usually  occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is 
occasionally  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of 
Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are  numerous  caverns.  The 
fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation,  from  shells  retaining 
portions  of  their  animal  matter  and  colour  to  others  which  are 
mere  casts.  The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  from 
which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The  clay 
sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plaia  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for 
the  most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears 
that,  while  the  day,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned 
were  in  course  of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanoes 
burst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in 
1831,  and  these  explosions  recurred  again  and  again  at  distant 
intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes  and  sand  were  showered 
down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents  so  as  to  form  strata 
of  tuf^  which  aie  found  intercalated  between  beds  of  limestone 
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and  day  containiug  msfine  iihells,  the  thicknsBs  of  tlie  wliole 
tnaaa  ezoeoding  2,000  feet.  The  flisures  through  which  the  Uva 
roae  ma;  be  seen  in  many  places  fomung  what  are  called  diket. 

So  Bhell  is  more  conspicuous  in  these  Sicilian  strata  than  the 
great  scallop,  PedenjacobtEUt  (fig.  133),  non 


Fig.isa. 


ffljatob<tBs\ 


ne^hbouring  seas.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating 
noniher  of  this  and  other  recent  sheila,  the  more  we  are  smprised 
at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and  height  above  the  sea  of  the 
rooky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed,  and  the  vast  amonnt 
of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their  origin. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began  to  emerge,  the 
uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  deposited  under 
water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their 
antiquity,  we  must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable  minute 
parts  of  which  the  whole  ia  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
■hella,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava ; 
and  we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the 
gradual  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys. 
The  historioal  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit 
in'  this  computation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like 
thoM  of  Girgenti  (Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone 
of  whioh  we  are  speaking,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the' 
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same;  the  site  having  remained  to  all  appearanoes  unaltered 
since  the  Greeks  first  colonised  the  island. 

It  follows,  from  the  modem  geological  date  of  these  rocks,  that 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  country  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
has  been  raised  above  the  sea  since  the  epoch  of  existing  species,, 
and  the  animals  and  plants  now  inhabiting  it  must  have  mi- 
grated from  adjacent  coimtries,  with  whose  productions  the 
species  are  now  identical.  The  average  duration  of  species 
would  seem  to  be  so  great,  that  they  are  destined  to  outlive 
many  important  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  those  innumerable  contri- 
vances by  which  they  are  enabled  to  extend  their  range  to  new 
lands  as  they  are  formed,  and  to  escape  from  those  which  sink 
beneath  the  sea. 

MTewer  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Vpper  Val  d'Arno. — When 
we  ascend  the  Amo  for  about  10  miles  above  Florence,  we  arrive 
at  a  deep  narrow  valley  called  the  Upper  Val  d'Arao,  which 
appears  once  to  have  been  a  lake,  at  a  time  when  the  valley  below 
Florence  was  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  horizontal  lacustrine 
strata  of  this  upper  basin  are  12  miles  long  and  2  broad.  The 
depression  which  they  fill  has  been  excavated  out  of  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  rocks,  which  form  everywhere  the  sides  of  the  valley 
in  highly  inclined  stratification.  The  thickness  of  the  more 
modem  and  unconformable  beds  is  about  750  feet,  of  which  the 
upper  200  feet  consist  of  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  while  the  lower 
are  Older  PKocene.  The  newer  series  are  made  up  of  sands  and 
a  conglomerate  called  '  sansino.'  Among  the  imbedded  fossil 
mammalia  are  Mastodon  arvemensisy  Elephas  m&ridionaXiSy  JtUd- 
noceros  ei/ruscusy  Hippopotamus  major*,  and  remains  of  the  genera 
bear,  hyaena,  and  felis,  nearly  all  of  which  occur  in  the  Cromer 
forest-bed  (see  p.  167). 

In  the  same  upper  strata  are  found,  according  to  M.  Gaudin, 
the  leaves  and  cones  of  Glyptosbrohus  europceusy  a  plant  closely 
allied  to  G,  heterophyllus,  now  inhabiting  the  north  of  China  and 
Japan.  This  conifer  had  a  wide  range  in  time,  having  been 
traced  back  to  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland — ^and 
being  common  at  CEningen  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel  (p.  193). 

Older  Pliocene  of  Italy. — SubapenDine  strata.  — The  Apen- 
nines, it  is  well  known,  are  composed  chiefly  of  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off  from  the 
Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. .  At  the  foot  of  these  moimtains,  on  the  side  both  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary 
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strata,  which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi 
was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in 
detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennine.  Though  chiefly- 
composed  of  Older  PKocene  strata,  it  belongs  nevertheless,  in 
part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the  tertiary  series. 
The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  are 
Miocene  ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue 
marl  of  Sienna ;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand 
of  the  same  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  strata  of  Suffolk  which  are  of  recent  species  are  iden- 
tical with  testacea  now  living  in  British  seas,  yet  some  of  them 
belong  to  Mediterranean  species,  and  a  few  even  of  the  genera 
are  those  of  warmer  climates.  We  might  therefore  expect,  in 
studying  the  fossils  of  corresponding  age  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  to  find  among  them  some  species  and  genera 
of  warmer  latitudes.  Accordingly,  in  the  marls  belongmg  to 
this  period  at  Asti,  Parma,  Sienna,  and  parts  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Roman  territories,  we  observe  the  genera  Conus,  GyprcBa, 
S^ombuSj  Pyrula,  Mitra,  Fasciola/ria,  Siga/reiMs,  Iklphmulay 
AnciUariay  OUva,  Terebelkim,  Terebra,  Fema,  PlicaMa^  and 
Oorbis,  some  characteristic  of  tropical  seas,  others  represented 
by  species  more  numerous  or  of  larger  size  than  those  now 
proper  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Older  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy. — I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo  above 
Florence,  and  stated  that  below  those  sands  and  conglomerates, 
containing  the  remains  of  the  Elephas  vneridionalis  and  other 
associated  quadrupeds,  lie  an  older  horizontal  and  conformable 
series  of  beds,  which  may  be  classed  as  Older  Pliocene.  They 
consist  of  blue  days  with  some  subordinate  layers  of  lignite,  and 
exhibit  a  richer  flora  than  the  overlying  Newer  Pliocene  beds, 
and  one  receding  farther  from  the  existing  vegetation  of  Europe. 
They  also  comprise  more  species  common  to  the  antecedent 
Miocene  period.  Among  the  genera  of  flowering  plants,  M. 
Ghiudin  enumerates  pine,  oak,  evergreen  oak,  plum,  plane, 
alder,  elm,  fig,  laurel,  maple,  walnut,  birch,  buckthorn,  hiccory, 
Biunach,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  cinnamon,  Glyptostrobus, 
Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Persea,  Oreodaphne  (fig.  134),  Cassia,  and 
Psoralea,  and  some  others.  This  assemblage  of  plants  indi- 
cates a  warm  climate,  but  not  so  subtropical  an  one  as  that  of  the 
Upper  Miocene  period,  which  will  presently  be  considered. 

M.  Gaudin,  jointly  with  the  Marquis  Strozzi,  has  thrown 
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much  light  on  the  botany  of  beds  of  the  aome  age  in  another 
part  of  Tuacan; ,  at  a  place  called  Montajone,  between  the  rirers 
Elfla  and  Evolo,  where,  among  other  plants,  is  found  the 
OreodapKttt  Heerii,  Gaud,  (aee  £g.  134),  which  ia  probably  oolj 
a  Tarietjr  of  Oreodaphne  fceUns,  or  the  laurel  oallod  the  Til  in 
Madeira,  where,  as  in  the  Canariea,  it  oonstitutea  a  la^e  portion 
of  the  native  woods,  but  cannot  now  endure  the  cUmSite  of 
Enrope.     In  the  foMil  specimens  the  same  glands  or  protuber- 
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ances  are  preHervedf  (aee  £g.  134),  as  those  which  a 
the  axils  of  the  primaiy  veins  of  the  leavea  in  the  recent  Til. 
Another  plant  also  indicating  a  warmer  climate  is  the  lAquid' 
ambar  ewropctum,,  Brong.  (see  fig.  135),  a  species  nearly  allied 
to  L.  dyracijifium;  L.,  which  flourishes  in  most  places  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  on  the  borders  of  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico. 

*  Peuille*  fouiles  de  la  TiMCsae. 

t  Contribationa  ft  U  Flore  fosaile  Italienne.  Gaudia  and  Strozei.  Plate  11. 
fig.  3.    Gaudin,  p.  22. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MIOCENE  PEMOD — UPPEK  MIOCENE. 

Upper  Miocene  strata  of  France — Faluns  of  Touraine — ^Tropiad  cliihate 
implied  by  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells — Faluns  more 
ancient  than  the  Suffolk  Crag — Upper  Miocene  of  Bordeaux  and  the  south  of 
France — Upper  Miocene  of  (Eningen  in  Switzerland — Plants  of  the  Upper 
fresh-water,  Molasse — Fossil  fruit  and  flowers  as  well  as  leaves — Insects 
of  the  Upper  Molasse — Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland — ^Upper 
Miocene  beds  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium-— Vienna  basin — Upper  Miocene 
of  Italy  and  Greece — Upper  Miocene  of  India;  Siwilik  hills— Older 
Pliocene  and  Miocene  of  the  United  States. 

Vpper  Miocene  strata  of  France. — Faluns  of  Touraine.— 

The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the  descending  order 
are  those  called  by  many  geologists  *  Middle  Tertiary,'  for  which 
in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  the  'faluns' 
of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my  example  or  type.  I 
shall  now  call  these  falunian  deposits  Upper  Miocene,  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  to  which  the  name  of  Lower 
Miocene  will  be  given. 

No  British  strata  have  a  distinct  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
Upper  Miocene,  and  as  the  Lower  Miocene  are  also  but  feebly 
represented  in  the  British  Isles,  we  must  refer  to  foreign  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  this  important  period  in  the  earth's 
history.  The  term  *faluns'  is  given  provincially  by  French 
agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl  spread  over  the  land 
in  Touraine,  just  as  similar  shelly  deposits  were  formerly 
much  used  in  Suffolk  to  fertilise  the  soil,  before  the  coprolitic 
or  phosphatic  nodules  came  into  use.  Isolated  masses  of 
such  faluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south 
of  Tours.  They  are  also  found  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher, 
about  seventy  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Loire,  and  thirty  miles  S.E.  of  Tours.  Deposits  of  the  same  age 
also  appear  under  new  mineral  conditions  near  the  towns  of 
Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  I  have  visited  all  the  localities 
above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  consist 
principally  of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals, 
some  entire,  some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In 
certain  districts,  as  at  Dou^,  in  the  Department  of  Maine  and 
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Loire,  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saumur,  they  form  a  soft  building- 
Btone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shells,  bryo- 
zoB,  corals,  and  echinodorma,  united  by  a  odcareous  cement; 
the  whole  masa  being  very  like  the  Coralline  Cr^  near  Aid- 
borough  and  Sudboum  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches  of 
faluns  are  of  slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet ;  and 
'between  the  district  called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they  repose  on 
a  great  Tariety  of  older  rocks  ;  being  seen  to  rest  succeHsiveljr 
upon  gneiaa,  clay-slate,  yarioiis  secondary  formations,  including 
the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwator  limestone  of 
the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  119), 
jrtretches  continuously  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of 
the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans,  soutli  of  Tours,  the  shells  are 
stained  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Bed  Crag 
of  Suffolk.  The  apecieB  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a 
few  of  tiiem  belong  to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the 
former,  HeUx  luronetisig  (fig.  38,  „    .„, 

p.  32)  is  the  most  abundant.  Re- 
mains of  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
ore  here  and  there  intermixed, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Dino- 
therium  (fig.  136),  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  due- 
ropotamus,  Dichobune,  Deer,  and 
others,  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  cetacea,  such  as  the  Lamantine, 
Morse,  Sea-calf,  and  Dolphin,  all 
of  extinct  species. 

The  fossil  testacea  of  the  faluns 
of  the  Loire  imply,  according  to 
the  late  Edward  Forbes,  that  the 
beds  were  formed  partly  on  the 
ahore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very  mode- 
rate depths,  not  exceeding  t«n  fathoms  below  that  level  The 
moUuBoan  fauna  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  thaa  that 
of  the  Pliocene  Bed  and  Ckralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies 
s  shallower  sea.  It  is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk 
Ck^  by  the  indications  it  affords  of  an  eitra-Europoan  climate. 
Thus  it  contains  seven  species  of  Chfprtea,  some  larger  than  any 
existing  cowiy  of  the  Mediterranean,  several  species  of  Olita, 
AneUlaria,  Mxtra,  Terebra,  P'lp^la,  Faseiolaria,  and  Conua.  Of 
the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very  large, 
whereas  the  only  European  cone  now  living  is  of  diminutiv* 
size.     The  genus  Neriia,  and  many  others,  ore  also  represented 
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by  individuals  of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  seas, 
and  Tdiolly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of 
a  more  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity 
of  the  feduns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaUer  proportion  of 
testacea  of  recent  species  found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  sheUs,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at 
Pontlevoy,  Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles 
south  of  Tours,  and  at  Savign^,  about  fifteen  miles  nortb-west 
of  that  place,  seventy-two  only  could  be  identified  with  recent 
species,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  A 
large  nimiberof  the  290  species  are  common  to  all  the  localities, 
those  peculiar  to  each  not  being  more  numerous  than  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  different  bays  of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  testaceous  mollusca  from  the 
faluns  in  my  possession  is  302,  of  which  forty-five  only,  or  four- 
teen per  cent.,  were  fotmd  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  common  to  the 
Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including  bryozoa  and 
zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Dou^,  and  other  localities  before 
adverted  to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree 
specifically  with  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag.  Some  of  the  genera 
occurring  fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  corals  Astrea  and  Dendro- 
phyllia,  and  the  bryozoan  Ltrntdites,  have  not  been  found  in 
European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean ;  nevertheless  the 
zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the  whole  so 
warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Tou- 
raine shells  with  about.  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five 
only  were  found  to  be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  only  fifteen  per  cent.  The  same  small  amount  of  agree- 
ment is  found  in  the  corals  also.  I  formerly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  this  marked  difference  in  species  with  the  supposed 
co-existence  of  the  two  faunas,  by  imagining  them  to  have 
severally  belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or  two  seas, 
the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  with 
a  barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  now 
separating  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now 
abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons ;  among  others,  because 
I  succeeded  in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in 
Normandy  to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near 
Dinan,  yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retahied  their 
distinctive  characters,  showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  d 
species  or  transition  of  climate. 
The  principal  groimds,  however,  for  referring  the  English 
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Gng  to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the  French  foluiu  to  the  Upper 
Miocene  epochs,  coDBiat  in  the  predomiiiance  of  foBsil  shellB  in 
the  British  atrata  identifiable  with  apeciea,  not  only  atiU  Uving, 
but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  aeaa,  while  the 
MOompanjing  extinct  species  are  of  genera  Buch  aa  i^iuaoteriM 
Xurope.  In  the  falniu,  on  the  contrarj,  the  rec«nt  apeciea  an 
in  a  dedded  minoiitj ;  and  moat  of  them  are  now  inhabitants 
of  the  Hediterranean,  the  ooaat  of  Aint»,  Tig,  lar. 

and  the  Indian  Oeeon  ;  in  a  word,  Icbb 
Btartbem  in  character,  and  pointing  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  warmer  climate.  They 
indicate  a  state  of  things  receding  farther 
from  the  present  condition  of  Central 
Enrope  in  physical  geography  and  climate, 
and  doubtless,  therefore,  receding  farther 
from  our  era  in  time. 

Among  the  oonspicuoiu  fossils  common 
to  the  falnns  of  the  Loire  and  the  Suffolk 
Crag,  is  a  variety  of  the  Volvia  Lamberti,  a 
aheU  already  alluded  to  (p.  172,  fig.  123). 
The  specimeus  of  this  shell  which  I  have 
myself  eoUocted  in  Touraine,  or  have  seen 
in  museonui,  are  thicker  and  heavier  than  _ 

British  individuals  of  the  same  species,       PUoO  iimbini,  Snr. 
Hid  shottor  in  proportion  to  their  width,   ^FS^^^'^liJSJ^  ,^, 
and  have  the  folds  on  the  columella  less      ocens. 
obliqoe,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  fignre. 

Vrptr  Mtooana  atmta  of  Bordeanx  *nd  Sontta  of 
Vraaee.— A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Oironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages 
and  chiefly  of  Miocene  date.  Some  of  these,  near  Bordeaux 
eoindde  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Touiaine,  already  mentioned, 
but  many  of  the  species  of  shells  are  peculiar  to  the  south.  The 
■nocesaion  of  beds  in  the  basin  of  the  Oironde  implies  several 
OBoillations  of  level  by  which  the  some  wide  area  was  alternately 
oonvertad  into  sea  and  land  and  into  brackish-water  lagoons 
and  finally  into  freshwater  ponds  and  lakes. 

Among  the  freshwater  strata  of  this  age  near  the  base  of  the 
Pyt«nees  are  marls,  limestones  and  sands,  in  which  the  eminent 
comparative  anatomist,  M.  Lartet,  has  obtidned  a  great  number 
of  fossil  mammalia  common  to  the  falnns  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Upper  Miocene  beds  of  SwitMrland,  such  as  IXnotheriiim  gigan- 
Uwm  and  Mogadon  angwlUdefiu  ;  also  the  bones  of  qnadrnmana, 
or  of  the  ape  and  monkey  tribe,  which  were  discovered  la  1837 
th«  flnt  of  tiiat  order  of  qaadrnpeds  detected  in  Enrope.     Th^ 
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were  found  near  Auch,  in  the  Department  of  Grers,  in  latitude 
43°  39'  N.  about  forty  miles  west  of  Toulouse.  They  were  re- 
ferred by  MM.  Lartet  and  Blainville  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to 
the  Gibbon,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  PUopUhecus.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1856,  M.  Lartet  described  another  species  of  the 
same  family  of  long-armed  apes  {Hylobates),  which  he  obtaLued 
from  strata  of  the  same  age  at  Saint-Gaudens,  in  the  Haute 
Garonne.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  consisted  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  lower  jaw  with  teeth  and  the  shaft  of  a  humerus.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tree-climbing  frugivorous  ape,  equal- 
ling Man  in  stature.  As  the  trunks  of  oaks  are  common  in  the 
lignite  beds  in  which  it  lay,  it  has  received  the  generic  name  of 
l>ryopUhecu8,  The  angle  formed  by  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
jaw  and  the  alveolar  border  is  less  open,  and  therefore  more  like 
the  hiunan  subject^  than  in  the  Chimpanzee,  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  fossil,  a  young  but  adult  individual,  had 
an  its  tnillr  teeth  replaced  by  the  second  set,  while  its  last  true 
molar  (or  wisdom  tooth)  was  still  imdeveloped,  or  only  existed 
as  a  germ  in  the  jaw-bone.  In  the  mode,  therefore,  of  the  suc- 
cession of  its  teeth  (which,  as  in  all  the  Old- World  apes,  exactly 
agree  in  number  with  those  in  Man)  it  differed  from  the  Gorilla 
and  Chimpanzee,  and  corresponded  with  the  human  species. 

Vpper  Miocene  beds  of  ffininffon  in  Swltseiiaad. — ^The 
faluns  of  the  Loire  first  served,  as  already  stated  (page  186),  as 
the  type  of  the  Miocene  formations  in  Europe.  They  yielded  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  marine  fossil  shells  and  corals,  but  were  en- 
tirely barren  of  plants  and  insects.  In  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  deposits  of  the  same  age  have  been  discovered,  remaik- 
able  for  their  botanical  and  entomological  treasures.  We  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Heer  of  Zurich  for  the  description,  re- 
storation, and  classification  of  several  hundred  species  a&d  Ytay, 
ieties  of  these  fossil  plants,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  illustaratod 
by  excellent  figures  in  his  '  Flora  Tertiaria  Helvetisd. '  This  great 
work,  and  those  of  Adolphe  Brongniarfc,  Unger,  Goeppert  and 
others,  show  that  this  class  of  fossils  is  beginning  to  play  the 
same  important  part  in  the  classification  of  the  tertiary  sizyiia 
containing  lignite  or  brown  coal  as  an  older  flora  has  long  J9jaye4 
in'  enabling  us  to  understand  the  ancient  coal  or  carboniferous  for- 
mation. No  small  scepticism  has  always  prevailed  among  botan- 
ists as  to  whether  the  leaves  alone,  and  the  wood  of  plants  oould 
ever  afford  sufficient  data  for  determining  even  genera  and  fa- 
milies in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  truth,  before  such  remaim 
could  be  rendered  available,  a  new  science  had  to  be  created.  It 
was  necessary  to  study  the  outlines,  nervation,  and  microsoopio 
structure  of  the  leaves,  with  a  degree  of  care  which  had  neyer 
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been  called  for  in  the  classification  of  living  plants,  where  the 
flower  and  fruit  afforded  characters  so  much  more  definite  and 
satisfactory.  As  geologists,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  those 
who,  instead  of  despairing  when  so  difficult  a  .task  was  presented 
to  them,  or  being  discouraged  when  men  of  the  highest  scientific 
attainments  treated  the  fossil  leaves  as  worthless,  entered  with 
fuU  faith  and  enthusiasm  into  this  new  and  unexplored  field.. 
That  they  should  frequently  have  fallen  into  errors  was  una- 
voidablC)  but  it  is  remarkable,  especially  if  we  enquire  into  the 
history  of  Professor  Beer's  researches,  how  often  early  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  genus  and  family  founded  on  the  leaves  alone 
were  afterwards  confirmed  when  fuller  information  was  obtained. 
As  examples  to  be  found  on  comparing  Heer's  earU$r  and  later 
works,  I  may  instance  the  chestnut,  elm,  maple,  cinnamon, 
magnolia^  buckbean  or  Menyanthes,  vine,  buckthorn  {^^la/nmua)^ 
Andromeda  and  Myrica,  and  among  the  conifers  Sequoia  and 
Taaoodkmi,  In  all  these  cases  the  plants  were  first  recognised,  by 
their  leaves,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  determination  was  after- 
wards confirmed  when  the  fruit,  and  in  some  instances  both  fruit 
and  flower,  were  found  attached  to  the  sajne  stem  as  the  leaves. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  no  fruit,  seed,  or  flower  had  ever  been 
met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  we  should  still  have  been  indebted  to 
the  persevering  labours  of  botanical  palseontologists  for  one  of 
the  grandest  scientific  discoveries  for  which  the  present  century 
is  remarkable — namely,  the  proofs  now  established  of  the  pre- 
valence of  a  mild  climate  and  a  rich  arborescent  flora  in  the  arctic, 
regions  in  that  Miocene  epoch  on  the  history  of  which  we  are 
now  entering.  It  may  be  useful  if  I  endeavour  to  give  the 
reader  in  a  few  words  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of. 
iJiese  important  conclusions,  to  show  how  far  they  may  be  safely, 
based  on  fossil  leaves  alone.  When  we  begin  by  studying  the. 
fossils  of  the  I^ew^r  Pliocene  deposits,  such  as  those  of  4he  Upper 
Yal.d^Amo,  before  alluded  to,  we  perceive  that  the  fossil  foliage 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  modem 
European  forest.  In  the  plants  of  the  Older  Pliocene  strata  of 
the  same  region  we  observe  a  larger  proportion  of  species  and 
genera  which,  although  they  may  agree  with  well-known  Asiatic 
or  other  foreign  types,  are  at  present  wanting  in  Italy.  If  we. 
then  examine  the  Miocene  formations  of  the  same  country,  exotic 
^orms  become  more  abundant,  especially  the  pabpiis,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  European  or  American  fan-palms,  Chamcerops 
and  Satfoly  or  to  the  more  tropicJal  family  of  the  date-pahns  or 
FhceniciteSy  which  last  are  conspicuous  in  the  Lower  Miocene 
Veds  of  Central  Europe.  Although  we  have  not  fotind  the' 
{jTuit  or  flower  of  these  palms  in  a  fossil  state,  the  leaves  are 
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80  characteristic  that  no  one  doubts  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  or  hesitates  to  accept  them  as  indications  of  a  warm 
and  sub-tropical  climate. 

When  the  Miocene  formations  are  traced  to  the  northward  of 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  the  fossil  palms  fail  us,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  leaves,  whether  identical  with  those  of 
existing  European  trees  or  of  forms  now  unknown  in  Europe, 
whioh  had  accompanied  the  Miocene  palms,  still  continue  to 
characterise  rocks  of  the  same  age,  until  we  meet  with  them  not 
only  in  Iceland,  but  in  Greenland,  in  latitude  70°  N.,  and  in 
Spitzbergen,  lat.  78^  56^,  or  within  about  11  degrees  of  the  pole, 
and  under  circumstances  which  clearly  show  them  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  those  regions  and  not  to  have  been  drifted  fr(Hn 
the  south  (see  p.  215).  Not  only,  therefore,  has  the  botanist 
afforded  the  geologist  much  pabeontological  assistance  in  identi- 
fying distinct  tertiary  formations  in  distant  places  by  his  power 
of  accurately  discriminating  the  forms,  veining  and  mioroscoiHC 
structure  of  leaves  or  wood,  but  independently  of  that  exact 
knowledge  derivable  from  the  organs  of  fructification,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  one  of  the  most  novel  imexpected  results  of 
modem  scientific  enquiry. 

The  Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland  have  been  called 
MoUusey  a  term  derived  from  the  French  mol,  and  applied  to  a 
aofly  incoherent,  greenish  sandstone,  occupying  the  country  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  This  molasse  comprises  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  marine,  and  being  closely 
related  by  its  shells  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  may  be  classed 
as  Upper  Miocene.  The  two  others  are  freshwater,  the  upper 
of  which  may  be  also  grouped  with  the  faluns,  while  the  lower 
must  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  as  defined  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Vpper  flresbwater  Molasse. — This  formation  is  best  seen  at 
CEningen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Constance  and 
Schaffhausen,  a  locality  celebrated  for  having  produced  in  the 
year  1700  the  supposed  human  skeleton  called  by  Scheuchzer 
'  homo  diluvii  testis,'  a  fossil  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Cuvier 
to  be  a  reptile,  or  aquatic  salamander,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
even  its  great  living  representative  the  salamander  of  Japan. 

The  (Eningen  strata  consist  of  a  series  of  marls  and  Hme- 
stones,  many  of  them  thinly  laminated,  and  which  appear  to 
have  slowly  accumulated  in  a  lake  probably  fed  by  springs 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  elliptical  area  over 
which  this  freshwater  formation  has  been  traced  extends,  accord- 
ing  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  east 
and  west  from  Berlingen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
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Wangeii,  and  to  CEningen,  near  Stein,  on  the  left  bank.  The 
organic  remains  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  two  quarries, 
the  lower  of  which  is  about  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
of  Constance,  while  the  upper  quarry  is  150  feet  higher.  In 
this  last,  a  section  thirty  feet  deep  displays  a  great  succession  of 
beds,  most  of  them  splitting  into  slabs  and  some  into  very  thin 
laminsB.  Twenty-one  beds  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Heer, 
the  uppermost  a  bluish-grey  marl  seven  feet  thick,  with  organic 
remains,  resting  on  a  limestone  with  fossil  plants,  including 
leaves  of  poplar,  cinnamon,  and  pond-weed  (Potamogeton),  to- 
gether with  some  insects ;  while  in  the  bed  No.  4,  below,  is  a 
bituminous  rock,  in  which  the  Mastodon  tapiroides,  a  character- 
istic Upper  Miocene  quadruped,  has  been  met  with.  The  6th 
bed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  contains  fossil  fish,  e.g.  Leucisais 
(roach),  and  the  larvse  of  dragon-flies,  with  plants  such  as  the 
elm  {TJlmu8)y  and  the  aquatic  Chara.  Below  this  are  other 
plant-beds ;  and  then,  in  No.  9,  the  stone  in  which  the  great 
salamander  {Artdrias  Scheuckzeri)  and  some  fish  were  found. 
Below  this,  other  strata  occur  with  fish,  tortoises,  the  great 
salamander  before  alluded  to,  freshwater  mussels,  and  plants. 
In  No.  16  the  fossil  fox  of  (Eningen,  Oalecynus  (Enmgensisy 
Owen,  was  obtained  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  To  this  succeed 
other  beds  with  mammalia  (Lagomys),  reptiles  (Emys),  fish,  and 
plants,  such  as  walnut,  maple,  and  poplar.  In  the  19th  bed 
are  numerous  fish,  insects,  and  plants,  below  which  are  marls 
of  a  blue  indigo  colour. 

In  the  lower  quarry  eleven  beds  are  mentioned,  in  which,  as 
in  the  upper,  both  land  and  freshwater  plants  and  many  insects 
occur.  In  the  6th,  reckoning  from  the  top,  many  plants  have 
been  obtained,  such  as  Liquidambar,  Daphnogene,  Podogonivm, 
and  Ulrmis,  together  with  tortoises,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  a  ruminant  quadruped,  named  by  H.  von  Meyer  Paleomeryx 
emvnens.  No.  9  is  called  the  insect  bed,  a  layer  only  a  few 
inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  frost,  splits  into  leaves 
as  thin  as  paper.  In  these  thin  laminae  plants  such  as  Liquid- 
ambaTf  Daph/iiogene,  and  Glyptostrohus  occur,  with  innumerable 
insects  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  usually  found 
singly.  Below  this  is  an  indigo-blue  marl,  like  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  higher  quarry,  resting  on  yellow  marl  ascertained 
to  be  at  least  thirty  feet  thick. 

All  the  above  fossil-bearing  strata  were  evidently  formed  with 
extreme  slowness.  Although  the  fossiliferous  beds  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  and  have 
only  been  examined  in  the  small  area  comprised  in  the  two 
quarries  just  alluded  to,  they  give  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
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aniroal  luid  vegetable  life  in  part  of  the  Cpper  Miocene  period, 
Buch  aa  no  other  region  in  the  world  has  elsewhere  iupplied. 
In  tho  year  1859,  Prof.  Hoer  had  already  dotennincd  no  legs 
than  476  apeciea  of  plants  and  more  than  800  insects  from  these 
(Eningen  beda.  He  suppuHes  that  a  river  enterii^;  a  lake  floated 
into  it  Bunio  of  tho  leavea  and  land  insects,  together  with  the 
carcaseB  of  quadrupeds,  among  others  a  great  Mastodon.  Occa- 
sionally, during  tompestH,  twigs  and  even  boughs  of  trees  with 
their  leaves  were  torn  oif  and  carried  tor  some  distance  so  as  to 
reach  tho  lake.  Springs,  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  seem  at 
some  points  to  have  supplied  calcareous  matter  in  solution, 
giving  origin  locally  to  a  kind  of  travertin,  in  which  organic 
bodies  sinking  to  the  bottom  became  hermetically  sealed  up. 
The  laminie,  says  Heer,  which  immediately  succeed  each  other 
were  not  all  formed  at  the  same  seaaon,  for  it  can  be  shown  that, 
when  some  of  them  originated,  certain  plants  were  in  flower, 
whereas,  when  the  next  of  these  layers  was  produced,  the  same 
plants  had  ripened  their  fniit.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by 
independent  proofs  derived  from  insects.  The  principal  insect- 
bed  is  rarely  two  inches  thick,  and  is  composed,  says  Heer,  of 
about  250  leaf-like  lamina,  some  of  which  were  deposited  in  the 
spring,  when  the  Cinitamomum  polymorphwn  (fig.  138}  was  in 
Fie. 138. 


c.  Rlpg 

d.  Fruit  o( 


1,  Ad.  Brong.    Upper  and  Lotror  Miocene. 
H«T,  n.  03,  flK-  le. 

polfimorjjham,  from  CEnlSBBD.  Heer,  Fl.  S4.  tig.  II 
imMBipJionmiDf  Jopaa,    Heer,  PI,  lej,  tig.  la. 


flower ;  others  in  summer,  when,  winged  ants  w 
and  when  the  poplar  and  willow  had  matured  their  seed  ;  otlierB, 
^;ain,  in  autumn,  when  the  same  CvmiamomMm  polymorphvm 
(fig.  138)  was  in  fruit,  as  well  as  the  liquidambar,  oak,  clematis, 
and  many  other  plants.  The  ancient  lake  seems  to  have  had  a 
belt  of  poplars  and  willows  round  its  borders,  countless  leaves 
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of  which  were  imbedded  in  mad,  and  together  with  them  at 
■ome  points  a  species  of  reed,  Antndo,  which  was  very  common. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  shrubs  is  a  papillionaceouB  and 
I^uminous  plant  of  an  extinct  genua,  called-  by  Heer  Podogo- 
nium,  ot  which  two  species  are  known.  Entire  twigs  have  been 
found  with  flowers,  and  always  without  leaves,  aa  the  flowers 
evidently  came  out,  as  in  the  poplar  and  willow  tribe,  before 
any  leaves  made  their  appearance.  Other  specimens  have  been 
obtiuned  with  ripe  fruits  accompanied  by  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  tamarind,  to  which  it  was  evidently  allied,  being  of 
the  family  Cfesalpinee,  now  proper  to  warmer  regions. 

The  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  (Eningen  is  peculiarly  important, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  genera  of  which  not  merely  the 
leaves,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Podogonium  just  mentioned, 
the  fniit  also  and  even  the  flower  are  known.  Thus  there  are 
nineteen  species  of  maple,  ten  of  which  have  already  been 
found  with  fruit.  Although  in  no  one  region  ot  the  globe  do  so 
many  maples  now  flourish,  we  need  not  suspect  Professor  Heer 
of  havii^  made  too  many  species  in  this  genus  when  we  consider 
the  mamner  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  one  of  them,  Acer  trUo- 
batiif'\',  figs.  139,  140,  Of  this  plant  the  number  of  marked 
varieties  figured  and  named  is  very  great,  and  no  less  tluin  three 
of    them   had  been  considered  aa  distinct  species  by  other 


n,  norma]  (onn.    Deer,  FlornTeM,  Hetv.,  H.  IK 

Kflga.    aiieiili 

Lly  of  thfl  long  Btolk  o(  tbe  ortgioal  («>U  speotaB 

locene,  (Baingen;  also  found  In  Lower  Mlocen 

c  of  awltserfiiort. 

botanists,  while  six  of  the  others  might  have  laid  claim,  with 
nearly  equal  propriety,  to  a  like  distinction.    TKa  cotohioti. 
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form,  called  Acer  triM>atum,  fig.  139,  may  be  taken  as  a  normal 
representative  of  the  CEningen  fossil,  and  fig.  140,  as  one  of  the 
most  divei|[ent  Tarieties,  having  almost  four  lobea  in  the  leaf 
instead  of  three. 


.^mong  the  conspicuous  genera  which  abounded  i 
e  period  in  Europe  ie 


Fig.  111. 


1  the  Mio- 
s  the  plane- 
j  Flatanus,  the  fossil  apecies 
being  considered  by  Heer  to  come 
nearer  to  the  American  P.  occiden- 
talis  than  to  P.  lyrUntalis  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  some  of  the 
fossil  specimens  the  male  flowers 
aje  preserved.  Among  other  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  living 
plane-trees,  as  we  see  them  in  tlie 
parks  and  squares  of  London,  fossil 
fragments  of  the  trvink  are  met 
with,  having  pieces  of  their  bark 
peeling  off. 

The  vino  of  (Entngen,  VUts  tat- 
tonica,  Ad.  Brong.,  is  of  a  North 
American  type.  Both  the  leaves 
and  seeds  have  been  found  at 
CEningen,  and  bunches  of  compressed  grapes  of  the  same  species 
have  been  met  with  in  the  brown  coal  of  Wetteravia  in  Germany. 
Ko  less  than  eight  species  of  smilax,  a  monocotyledonoua  genus, 
occur  at  (Eningen  and  in  other  Upper  Miocene  localities,  the 
flowers  of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  being  preserved, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  very  common  fossil,  S.  mgiUifera,  fig.  142,  a. 


Flalanui  BKinWfi,  Gopp. 

Heer,  PI.  88,  flgF.  S-U. 

fflzejdlBm.    Upper MlDcaif, 

(EaiiigcB. 
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Leaves  of  plants  Huppoeed  to  belong  to  the  order  Proteacefe 
have  been  obtained  partly  from  (Eningen  and  partly  from  the 
lacustrine  formation  of  the  Bamo  age  at  Locle  in  the  Jura. 
They  have  been  referred  to  the  genera  Banksui,  GrevUlea, 
Sakea,  and  Peraoonia.     Of  Hakea  there  ia  the  impTession  of  a 


Bnpposed  seed-vesael,  with  its  characteristic  thick  stalk  and  seeds, 
but  as  the  fruit  is  without  structure,  and  has  not  yet  been  found 
attached  to  the  same  stem  as  the  leaf,  the  proof  is  incomplete. 


To  whatever  family  the  fohage  hithei-to  regarded  aa  ptotea- 
ceous  by  many  able  paliBontologista  may  eventnally  be  shown  to 
belong,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  question  their  affinity  to  that 
order  of  plants  on  those  geographical  considerations  which  have 
influenced  some  botanists.  The  nearest  living  Proteacete  now 
flourish  in  Abyssinia  in  lat.  20''  N.,  but  the  greatest  number 
ftre  conflned  to  the  Cape  and  Australia.    The  ancestors,  however, 
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of  the  CEningen  fossils  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such 
distant  regions,  but  from  that  European  land  which  in  Lower 
Miocene  times  bore  trees  with  similar  foliage,  and  these  had 
doubtless  an  Eocene  source,  for  cones  admitted  by  all  botanists 
to  be  proteaceous  have  been  met  with  in  one  division  of  that 
older  Tertiary  group  (see  fig.  206,  p.  240).  The  source  of 
these  last,  again,  must  not  be  sought  in  the  antipodes,  for  in  the 
white  chalk  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  leaves  like  those  of  Grevillea 
and  other  proteaceous  genera  have  been  found  in  abundance, 
and  as  we  shall  see  (p.  279)  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. All  geologists  agree  that  the  distribution  of  the  creta- 
ceous land  and  sea  had  scarcely  any  connection  with  the  present 
geography  of  the  globe. 

In  the  same  beds  with  the  supposed  ProteacesB  iliere  occurs 
at  Locle  a  fan  palm  of  the  American  type  Sabal  (for  genus  see 
fig.  161),  a  genus  which  ranges  throughout  the  low  country 
near  the  sea  from  the  Oarolinas  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Among  the  Coniferse  of  Upper  Miocene  age  'is  found  a  deci- 

duous  cypress  nearly  allied  to  the  Ta/xoditim 
didichum  of  North  America,  and  a  Olyptos- 
trobus  (fig.  144),  very  like  the  Japanese 
G,  heterophylkis,  now  common  in  our  shrub- 
beries. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Heer^s  work  on 

the  Miocene  Flora  of  Switzerland,  Unger 

and  Goppert  had  already  pointed  out  the 

large  proportion  of  living  North  American 

genera  which  distinguished  the  vegetation 

of  the  Miocene  period  in  Central  Europe. 

Effititiri^K-    Next   in   number,   Bays  Heer,  to   theM 

Heer,  PI.  20,  fig.  1.  Upper  American  forms  at  CEningen  the  European 

Miocene,  CEningen.       ^^^^^^^  preponderate,  the  Asiatic  ranking 

in  the  third,  the  African  in  the  fourth,  and  the  Australian  in 
the  fifth  degree.  The  American  forms  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  Italian  Pliocene  flora,  and  the  whole  vegetation  indicates 
a  warmer  climate  than  the  Pliocene,  though  not  so  high  a  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  older  or  Lower  Miocene  period. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  insects  are  for  the  most  part 
in  perfect  harmony  with  those  derived  from  the  plants,  but 
they  have  a  somewhat  less  tropical  and  less  American  aspect, 
the  South  European  types  being  more  numerous.  On  the 
whole,  the  insect  fauna  is  richer  than  that  now  inhabiting  any 
part  of  Europe.  No  less  than  844  species  are  reckoned  by 
Heer  from  the  CEningen  beds  alone,  the  number  of  specimens 
he  has  examined  being  5,080.     The  entire  list  of  Swiss 
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specieB  from  the  Upper  aod  Lower  Miocene  together  amount  to 
1,322.  Almost  all  the  living  families  of  Coleoptcra  are  repre- 
sented, but,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  from  the  preponder- 
ance of  Etrborescent  and  ligneous  plants,  the  wood-eating  beetles 
play  the  most  conapicuoua  part,  the  BupreHtidic  and  other  lung- 
homed  beetles  being  particularly  abundant. 

The  patterns  and  some  remains  of  the  colours  both  of  Cohap- 
tera  and  Hemiptera  are  preserved  at  (Eningen,  as,  for  example, 
'n  which  the  anteunoa,  one 


Fig.  U6. 


meied  figure  of  Ilarpactor 

of  the  eyes,  and  the  legs  and  wings 

are  retained.     The  charat.'ters,  in- 
deed, of  many  of  the  insects  are  so 

well  defined  as  to  incline  us  to 

believe  that  if  this  claas  of  the 

invertebrata  were  not  so  rare  and 

local,  they  might  be  more  useful 

than  even  the  plants  and  shells  in 

settling    chronological    points    in 

geology. 

BUddie  or  Karlae  Holass« 
(Vpper  Miocene)  of  Swltaer- 
landi — 'It  was  before  stated  that 
the  Miocene  formation  of  Switzer- 
land consisted  of,  1st,  the  upper 
freshwater  molaase,  comprising  the 
lacustrine  marls  of  (Eningen ; 
2ndly,  the  marine  molasse,  corre- 
sponding in  age  to  the  f^uns  of  ' 
Touraine ;  and  Srdly,  the  lower 
freshwater  molasse.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  marine  or  middle 
series  reach  a  height  of  2,470  feet  above  the  sea.  A  largo 
nnmber  of  the  shells  are  common  to  the  falutis  of  Touraine',  the 
Vienna  basin,  and  other  Upper  Miocene  localities.  The  ten;es- 
trial  plants  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  fossiliferous  beds, 
yet  more  than  ninety  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Heer  as 
belonging  to  this  falunian  division,  and  of  these  moru  than  half 
are  common  to  subjacent  Lower  Miocene  beds,  while  a  pro- 
portion of  about  forty-five  in  100  are  common  to  the  over- 
lying (Eningen  flora.     Twenty-six  of  the  ninety-two  species  are 

Vpper  Mnaoeii«   of  the   Bolderberff   In   SelElnm- — In   a 

small  hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I  visited  in 
1651,  situated  near  Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Brussels,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont 
fint  called  attention  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern 
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representative  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  very  distinct  in  their  fossils  from  the  two  upper  divisions 
of  the  Antwerp  Crag  before  mentioned  (p.  179),  and  contain 
shells  of  the  genera  Oliva,  Conus,  Ancillaria,  Pleurotoma,  and 
Cancellaria  in  abundance.  The  most  common  shell  is  an  Olive 
(fig.  146),  called  by  Nyst  Oliva  Ihifresim;  and  constituting, 
Fig.  146.  ^^  ■^-  Bosquet  observes,  a  smaller  and 

shorter  variety  of  the  Bordeaux  species. 

So  far  as  the  shells  of  the  Bolderberg 
are  known,  the  proportion  of  recent  species 
agrees  with  that  in  the  faluns  of  Touraine, 
and  the  climate  must  have  been  warmer 
than  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of  Eng- 
land. 
^'^**,^  ^yf''^^^\  ?^t-        Upper  Miocene  beds  of  the  Vienna 

Bolderderg,  Belgium;     ^      ,  y       «      .,     ^  .,  , 

natural  size,  a,  front  basin. — In  bouth  Germany  the  genera] 
view;  6,  back  view.  resemblance  of  the  shells  of  the  Vienna 
tertiary  basin  with  those  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  In  the  late  Dr.  Homes'  excellent  work  on 
the  fossil  mollusca  of  that  formation,  we  see  accurate  figures  of 
many  shells,  clearly  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  the 
falunian  sands  of  Touraine. 

According  to  Professor  Suess,  the  most  ancient  and  purely 
marine  of  the  Miocene  strata  in  this  basin  consist  of  sands, 
conglomerates,  limestones,  and  clays,  and  they  are  inclined 
inwards,  or  from  the  borders  of  the  trough  towards  the  centre, 
their  outcropping  edges  rising  much  higher  than  the  newer 
beds,  whether  Miocene  or  Pliocene,  which  overlie  them,  and 
which  occupy  a  smaller  area  at  an  inferior  elevation  above  the 
sea.  M.  Homes  has  described  no  less  than  500  species  of 
gasteropods,  of  which  he  identifies  one-fifth  with  living  species 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  or  African  seas,  but  the  propor- 
tion! of  existing  species  among  the  lamellibranchiate  bivalves 
exceeds  this  average.  Among  many  univalves  agreeing  with 
those  of  Africa  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  Cyproea 
saiiguinolenta,  Buccinum  lyratum,  and  Oliva  flammulata.  In 
the  lowest  marine  beds  of  the  Vienna  basin  the  remains  of 
several  mammalia  have  been  found,  and  among  them  a  species 
of  Diiwtheriumf  a  Mastodon  of  the  Trilophodon  family,  a  Khino- 
ceros  (allied  to  JR.  megarhinuSf  Christol),  also  an  animal  of  the 
hog  tribe,  Listriodon,  Von  Meyer,  and  a  carnivorous  animal  of 
the  canine  family.  The  Helix  turoneiisis  (fig.  38,  p.  32),  the  most 
common  land  shell  of  the  French  faluns,  accompanies  the  above 
land  animals.  In  a  higher  member  of  the  Vienna  Miocene  series 
are  found  UlnotTierium  giganteum  (fig.  136,  p.  187),  Mastodon 
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loiigirodris,  ShhMeeroa  Schlekrmaelieri,  Acerother'mm  incisivam, 
and  nippoth^um  graeUe,  all  of  them  equally  characteristic  of  an 
Upper  Miocene  deposit  occurring  at  Eppehheim  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt ;  a  locality  also  remarkable  aa  having  furnished  in  latitude 
49°  60'  N.  the  bone  of  a  large  ape  of  the  Gibbon  kind,  the  most 
northerly  example  yet  discovered  of  a  quadrumanous  animal. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  shown  that  the  foraminifera  of  the 
"Vienna  basin  differ  alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  species, 
and  agree  with  those  of  the  falune,  so  far  aa  the  latter  are 
known.     Among   the  Vienna  foraminifera,  ^,_  ,,, 

the  genuB  A'tti/phistegina  (fig.  147)  is  very 
characteristic,  and  is  supposed  by  D'Archiac 
to  take  the  same  place  among  the  Rhizopoda 
of  the  Upper  Miocene  era  which  the  Num- 
mulites  occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 

The  flora  of  the  Vienna  basin  exhibits 
■ome  species  which  have  a  general  range 
through  the  whole  Miocene  period,  such  as  ^^p^i^fgi„a  minerma 
dnnamomutn  potynwrphvm   (fig.   138),   and     D'Orb.  UopcrUioccno 
C.  iSchcfichsei-i,  also  Fkmera  Jtichardi,  Mich.  '         '^ 

Liquidambar  eiiropoium  (fig.  136j  p,  185),  iTuglans  biiinica, 
Cassia  ambigua,  and  G.  Ugnittim.  Among  the  plants  common 
to  the  Upper  Miocene  beds  of  (Enii^n  in  Switzerland  are 
Platama  aceroides  (fig.   141,  p.  196),  Myrka  vindobon^nds,  and 

iTpp«r  Miocene  strata  of  Sta.!;-. — We  are  indebted  to 
Signer  Miohelotti  for  a  valuable  work  on  the  Miocene  shells  of 
Northern  Italy.  Those  found  in  the  hill  called  the  Superga, 
near  Turin,  have  long  been  known  to  correspond  in  age  with 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  they  contain  so  many  species  com- 
mou  to  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was. a  free  communication  between  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

Vpper  BCIooene  formatlona  of  Greece. — At  Pikerm^,  near 
Athens,  MM.  Wagner  and  Roth  have  described  a  deposit  in 
which  they  found  the  remains  of  the  generii  Mastodon,  Dina- 
therium,  Hipparioa,  two  species  of  Giraffe,  Antehpe,  and  others, 
some  living  and  some  extinct.  With  them  were  also  asaociated 
fossil  bonea  of  the  betwiopithecws,  showing  that  here,  as  in  the 
South  of  France,  the  quadrumana  were  characteristic  of  this 
period.  Tho  whole  fauna  attests  the  former  extension  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  grasay  plains  where  we  have  now  the  broken  and  moun- 
tainous country  of  Greece  ;  plains,  which  were  probably  united 
.with  Asia  Slinor,  spreading  over  the  area  where  the  deep  Egean 
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Sea  and  its  numeroiiB  islands  are  now  situated.  We  are  indebted 
to  M.  Gaudry,  who  visited  Pikerm^,  for  a  treatise  on  these 
fossil  bones,  showing  how  many  data  they  contribute  to  the 
theory  of  a  transition  from  the  mammalia  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
through  the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  forms  to  those  of  living 
genera  and  species. 

Vpper  Miocene  of  India.  8iw4Uk  HiUs.— The  Siwdlik 
Hills  lie  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  rising  to 
the  height  of  2,000  and  3,000  feet.  Between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges  they  consist  of  inclined  strata  of  sandstone,  shingle, 
clay,  and  marl.  We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  researches 
of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  for  the  discovery  in  these  marls  and  sandstones  of  a  great 
variety  of  fossil  mammalia  and  reptiles,  together  with  many 
freshwater  shells.  Out  of  fifteen  species  of  shells  of  the  genera 
PcUvdiTia,  Melania,  AmpuUcmay  and  Unio,  all  are  extinct  or 
unknown  species  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  are  still 
inhabitants  of  Indian  rivers.  Such  a  proportion  of  living  to 
extinct  moUusca  agrees  well  with  the  usual  character  of  an 
Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  fauna,  as  observed  in  Touraine,  or 
in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 

The  genera  of  mammalia  point  in  the  same  direction.  One 
of  them,  of  the  genus  Gholicotherium  (or  Anisodon  of  Lartet),  is 
a  pachyderm  intermediate  between  the  Ehinoceros  and  Anoph- 
there,  and  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Eppels* 
heim,  and  of  the  South  of  France.  With  it  occurs  also  an 
extinct  form  of  Hippopotarmis,  called  Hexapt^otodon,  and  a 
species  of  Hippotherium  and  pig,  also  two  species  of  Mastodon, 
two  of  elephant,  and  three  other  elephantine  proboscidians ; 
none  of  them  agreeing  with  any  fossil  forms  of  Europe,  and 
being  intermediate  between  the  genera  Elephas  and  Mastodon, 
constituting  the  sub-genus  Stegodon  of  Falconer.  With  these 
are  associated  a  monkey,  allied  to  the  Semnopithecus  entethu, 
now  living  in  the  Himalaya,  and  many  ruminants.  Amongst 
these  last,  besides  the  giraffe,  camel,  antelope,  stag,  and  others, 
we  find  a  remarkable  new  type,  the  Sivatherium,  like  a  gigantic 
four-homed  deer.  There  are  also  new  forms  of  camivora,  both 
feline  and  canine,  the  Machairodus  among  the  former,  also 
hysenas,  and  a  subursine  form  called  the  Hycenarctos,  and  a 
genus  allied  to  the  otter  (Enhydriodon),  of  formidable  size. 

The  giraffe,  camel,  and  a  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as  proofs 
that  there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now  a  steep 
chain  of  hills,  with  deep  ravines,  runs  for  many  hundred  miles 
east  and  west.  Among  the  accompanying  reptiles  are  several 
crocodiles,  some  of  huge  dimensions,  and  one  not  distinguish- 
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able,  saya  Dr.  Falconer,  from  a  speoiea  now  living  in  the 
Ganges  (0.  Qungeticus),  and  there  ia  still  another  saurian  which 
tlie  aame  anatomist  has  identified  with  a  apocios  now  inhabiting 
India.  There  was  also  an  estinct  species  of  tortoise  of  gigantic 
propraiaons  {Goiossochdys  Atlas),  the  curved  shell  of  which  wan 
twelve  feet  three  inches  long  and, eight  feet  in  diameter,  the 
entire  length  of  the  animal  being  estimated  at  eighteen  feet, 
and  its  probable  height  seven  feet. 

Numerous  fossila  of  the  Sew4lik  type  have  also  been  found  in 
Ferim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carabay,  and  among  these  a  species 
of  Dinoihvnwm,  a  genus  ao  characteristic  of  tlie  Upper  Miocene 
period  in  Europe. 

OId«r  Pllooene  and  Miocene  formaUona  la  tlie  United 
Staua.— Between  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  formed  of  older 
rocks,  and  the  Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States, 
a  low  region  occupied  principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and 
.  sand,  oonsisting  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations,  and 
chieSy  of  the  latter.  The  general  elevation  of  this  plain  bor- 
dering the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  although  it  is 
■ometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the  middle 
and  aouthom  states  is  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  miles. 
It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South 
Carolina,  almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits  ;  but  in  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  more  modem  strata 
predominate,  of  the  age  of  the  English  Crag  and  faluiis  of 
Tourainc* 


Tig.  H8.  Hg.  HB. 


In  the  Virginian  sands,  we  find  in  great  abundance  a  species 

of  Astorte  {A.  undulata,  Conrad),  which  resembles  closely,  and 

may  possibly  be  a  variety  of,  one  of  the  commonest  fossils  of  the 

•  Proceed,  of  the  Gsol,  Soo.,  vol.  iv,  pt,  fl,  IW5,  p.  547. 
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Soffolk  Cr^  (_A.  Omalii)  ;  the  other  shells  also,  of  the  genera 
Natica,  Finnirella,  Artemis,  Liuma,  Ghama,  Pfednicuiiw,  and 
Peeten,  are  analogous  to  Bhells  both  of  the  English  Crt^  and 
French  falusa,  although  the  species  are  almost  all  distinct.  Out 
of  147  of  these  American  fossilB  I  could  only  find  thirteen  spcciea 
common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag, 
and  partly  in  the  faluns  of  Touraine  ;  but  it  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  American  group,  that  it  not  only  oontaina 
many  peculiar  extinct  forms,  such  as  Fugas  quadnco&tatus,  Say 
(sec  fig.  149)  and  Venus  tridacnoidcs,  abundant  in  these  eame 
formations,  but  also  some  Ehells  which,  like  FulguT  eariea  of 
Say  and  F.  canaltculatus  (see  fig.  148),  Galyptrcea  costata,  Venus 
mercenaria,  Lam.,  Modiola  gUmdala,  Totten,  and  Peeten  magel- 
lanievs,  Lam.,  are  recent  species,  yet  of  forms  now  confined  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  fact  implying  that  some 
traces  of  the  beginnuig  of  the  present  geographical  distribution 
of  molluBca  date  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  the 
Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  corals  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  one  agrees  generically  with  a  coral  now  liying  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Lonsdale  regarded  these 
corals  8,3  indicating  a  temperature  e^iceeding  that  of  the  Medi- 
_  terrancan,  and    the    shells  would 

„     "  lead  to  similar  conclusions.     Those 

occurring  on  the  James  River  are 
in  the  37th  degree  of  N.  latitude, 
while  the  French  faluns  are  in  the 
47th ;  yet  the  forms  of  the  Ameri- 
can fossils  would  scarcely  imply  so 
varm  a  climate  as  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  France  when  the  Miocene 
strata  of  Touraine  or^nated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in 
these  post-Eocene  strata  of  the 
United  States  are  several  lai^ 
teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  distinguishable  specifically  from 
fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LOWER  MIOCENF."* 

Lower  Miocene  strata  of  France — Line  between  Miocene  and  Eocene — 
Lacastrine  strata  of  Auvergne— Fossil  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  d'Au- 
vergne — Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland — Dense  conglomerates  and  proofs  of 
subsidence — Flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse — American  character  of  the  Flora 
— Theory  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis — Lower  Miocene  of  Belgium— Rupelian 
clay  of  Hermsdorf  near  Berlin — Mayence  Basin — T^ower  Miocene  of  Croatia 
— Oligocene  strata  of  Beyrich — Lower  Miocene  of  Italy — Lower  Miocene 
of  England — Hempstead  beds — Bovey  Tracy  lignites  in  Devonshire — Isle 
of  Mull  leaf-beds — Arctic  Miocene  Flora — Disco  island — Lower  Miocene  of 
United  States— Fossils  of  Nebraska. 

laine  between  Miocene  and  Eocene  formations. — The  marine 
faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  have  been  already  described  as 
resting  in  some  places  on  a  freshwater  tertiary  limestone,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  rolled  on  the  shores 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea.  Such  pebbles  are  frequent 
at  Pontlevoy  on  the  Cher,  with  hollows  drilled  in  them  in 
which  the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the  Falunian  period  still 
remain.  Such  a  mode  of  superposition  implies  an  interval  of 
time  between  the  origin  of  the  freshwater  limestone  and  its  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Miocene  sea.  The 
limestone  in  question  forms  a  part  of  the  formation  called  the 
Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  which  constitutes  a  large  tableland 
between  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  It  is  associated 
with  marls  and  other  deposits,  such  as  may  have  been  formed 
in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes  in  the  newest  part  of  a  great 
delta.  Beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in 
these  lakes,  and  aquatic  plants  called  Charce,  left  their  stems 
and  seed-vessels  embedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together 
with  freshwater  and  land  shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of 
this  formation  are  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat 
summits  or  platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris,  and  large  areas 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  as  well  as  the  Plateau  de  la 
Beauce,  already  alluded  to,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  fresh- 
water strata.  Next  to  these  in  the  descending  order  are  marine 
sands  and  sandstone,  commonly  called  the  Gr^s  de  Fontaine- 
bleau, from  which  a  considerable  number  of  shells,  very  distinct 

♦  Oligocene  of  Beyrich. 
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from  those  of  the  faluns,  have  been  obtained  at  £tampeB,  south 
of  Paris,  and  at  Montmartre  and  other  hills  in  Paris  itself,  or 
in  its  suburbs.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sands  a  green  clay 
occurs,  containing  a  small  oyster,  Odrea  cyathula,  Lam.,  which, 
although  of  slight  thickness,  is  spread  over  a  wide  area.  This 
clay  rests  immediately  on  the  Paris  gypsum,  or  that  series  of 
beds  of  gypsum  and  gypseous  marl  from  which  Cuvier  first 
obtained  several  species  of  Paleotherium  and  other  extinct 
mammalia.'^ 

At  this  junction  of  the  clay  and  the  gypsum  the  majority  of 
French  geologists  have  always  drawn  the  line  between  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or  between  the  Miocene  and 
Eocene  formations,  regarding  the  Fontainebleau  sands  and  the 
Odrea  cyatJmla  clay  as  the  base  of  the  Miocene,  and  the  gypsum 
with  its  mammalia  as  the  top  of  the  Eocene  group.  I  formerly 
dissented  from  this  division,  but  I  now  find  that  I  must  admit  it 
to  be  the  only  one  which  will  agree  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Miocene  mammalia,  while  even  the  moUusca  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau sands,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  present  a  pre- 
ponderance of  affinities  to  an  Eocene  fauna,  have  since  been 
shown  to  agree  more  closely  with  the  fossils  of  certain  deposits 
always  regarded  as  Middle  Tertiary  at  Mayence  and  in  Belgium. 
In  fact  we  are  now  arriving  at  that  stage  of  progress  when  the 
line,  wherever  it  be  drawn  between  Miocene  and  Eocene,  will 
be  an  arbitrary  one,  or  one  of  mere  convenience,  as  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  when  the  Upper  Eocene  formations 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  described  in  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

Xiower  Miocene  of  Central  France. — Lacustrine  strata, 
belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  Miocene  system  as 
the  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  are  again  met  with  further  south 
in  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay.  They  appear  to  be  the 
monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which,  like  some  of  those  now 
existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in  a 
mountainous  region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more 
rivers  and  torrents.  The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic 
schist,  with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  Secondary  strata, 
much  dislocated,  and  which  have  suffered  great  denudation. 
There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  the  greater 
parfc  of  which  is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  some- 
times seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently 
been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall 
treat  more  particularly  in  the  sequel. 

The  study  of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very 

♦  Bulletin,  1856,  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  768. 
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distinct  in  kind  from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation 
either  of  the  Parisian  or  English  tertiary  areas.     For  we  are 
presented  in  Auvergne  with  the  evidence,  of  a  series  of  events 
of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur,  by  which  the  original 
form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  changed, 
yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still,  in  part  at 
least,  be  restored  in  imagination.    Great  lakes  have  disappeared 
— ^lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated  emission 
of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  s^nd  and  scorise — 
deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin — at  a  still  later  date, 
new  cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys — ^new  lakes 
have  been  formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers — and  more 
than  one  assemblage  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants.  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have  followed  in  succession ;  yet  the 
region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last  its  geographical  identity ; 
and  we  can  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its  external  condition 
and  physical  structure   before    these  wonderful    vicissitudes 
began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  completed. 
There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which  we 
still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices 
of  Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering 
the  granitic  platform.      During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose 
deltas  were  slowly  formed ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ;   siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks 
precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs  ;   shells  and 
insects  embedded,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile 
and  tortoise  ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water-birds,  and  the  skele- 
tons of  quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  genera  and  species  charac- 
teristic of  the  Miocene  period.     To  this  tranquil  condition  of 
the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when  the 
lakes  were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
district  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected 
from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite. 
During  these  eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  which  continued 
during  the  Pliocene,  various  assemblages  of  quadrupeds  succes- 
sively inhabited  the  district,  amongst  which  are  found  the 
genera  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus, 
together  with  the  ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hysena, 
and  many  beasts  of  prey  which  ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured 
on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of 
burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany 
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volcanic  eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became  extinct, 
and  gave  place  in  tlioir  turn  to  the  species  now  existing.  There 
arc  no  signs,  during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of 
events,  of  the  sea  having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation 
which  may  not  have  been  accomplished  by  currents  in  the  dif- 
ferent lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying  rei)eated 
earthquakes,  or  subterranean  movements,  during  which  the 
levels  of  the  district  have  in  some  places  been  materially  modi- 
fied, and  perhaps  the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  France. 

Auvergne. — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is 
situated  in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went 
formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne.  The  aver- 
age breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand, 
sandstone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which 
observe  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The 
ancient  borders  of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were 
accumulated,  may  generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the 
granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level 
country.  The  actual  junction,  however,  of  the  lacustrine  beds 
and  the  granite  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  inter- 
venes between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be 
seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance 
of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and 
in  few  instances  vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following  : — 1st. 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red 
sandstone  ;  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls  ;  3dly,  Lime- 
stone, or  travertin,  often  oolitic  in  structure  ;  4thly,  Gypseous 
marls. 

The  relations  of  these  different  groups  cannot  be  learnt  by 
the  study  of  any  one  section  ;  and  the  geologist  who  sets  out 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may 
perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give  con- 
tradictory results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
limestone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each 
other  ;  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order 
of  arrangement.  The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  con- 
stitute in  general  a  littoral  group  ;  the  foliated  white  and  green 
marl,  a  contemporaneous  central  deposit  more  than  700  feet 
thick,  and  thinly  foliated,  a  character  which  often  arises  from 
the  innumerable  thin  shells  or  carapace  valves  shed  by  the  small 
crustacean  called  Cypria  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne  ;  and 
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lastly  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordinate  to  the  newer 
portions  of  both  the  above  formations. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first 
began  to  be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet 
produced  lava  and  scoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne. 
No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake — 
no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  embedded  in  the  conglomerate. 
But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable  thickness  of  sand- 
stone and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out,  and  lava 
and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the  la- 
custrine strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold  and  thermal 
springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
became  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  at- 
tending this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals 
were  produced.  Hence  these  minerals  predominate  in  the 
uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean  movements  may  then  have 
continued  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels  of  the  country, 
and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and  the 
farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

Xiower  Miocene  mammalia  of  tbe  Xiimagrne. — It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
freshwater  series  of  the  Limagne,  large  masses  both  of  the  sandy 
and  marly  strata  being  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of  the  lowest 
beds  may  be  of  Upper  Eocene  date,  although,  according  to  M. 
Pomel,  only  one  bone  of  a  Fahotherium  has  been  discovered  in 
Auvergne.  But  in  V^ay,  in  strata  containing  some  species  of 
fossil  mammalia  common  to  the  Limagne,  no  less  than  four 
species  of  Paleothere  have  been  found  by  M.  Aymard,  and  one 
of  these  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Paleotheriwrn 
magnum,  an  undoubted  Upper  Eocene  fossil,  of  the  Paris 
gypsum,  the  other  three  being  peculiar. 

Not  a  few  of  the  other  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  belong  un- 
doubtedly to  genera  and  species  elsewhere  proper  to  the  Lower 
Miocene.  Thus  for  example,  the  Cainotherium  of  Bravard,  a 
genus  not  far  removed  from  the  Anoplotherium,  is  represented 
by  several  species,  one  of  which,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
agrees  with  Microtherium  Eenggeri  of  the  Mayence  basin.  In 
like  manner  the  Amphitragulus  elegcms  of  Pomel,  an  Auvergne 
fossil,  is  identified  by  Waterhouse  with  Dorcatherium  narmm  of 
Kaup,  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weissenau,  near  Mayence.  A 
small  species  also  of  rodent,  of  the  genus  Titanomys  of  H.  von 
Meyer,  is  common  to  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Mayence  and  the 
Limagne  d' Auvergne,  and  there  are  many  other  points  of  agree- 
ment which  the  discordance  of  nomenclature  tends  to  conceal. 
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A  remarkable  carnivorous  genus,  the  HyaBUodon  of  Laizer,  is 
represented  by  more  than  one  species.  The  same  genus  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  mark  of  Hordwell  Cliff, 
Hampshire,  just  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  LimestcHiey 
and  therefore  a  formation  older  than  the  Gypsum  of  Paris* 
Several  species  of  opossum  (Diddphis)  are  met  with  in  the  same 
strata  of  the  Limagne.  The  total  number  of  mammalia  enu- 
merated by  M.  Pomel  as  appertaining  to  the  Lower  Miooene 
fa\ina  of  the  Limagne  and  Y^lay,  falls  little  short  of  a  hundred| 
and  with  them  are  associated  some  large  crocodiles  and  tortoises, 
and  some  Ophidian  and  Batrachian  reptiles. 

Xiower  Molasse  of  Switserland. — The  two  upper  divisions 
of  the  Swiss  Molasse — the  one  freshwater,  the  o^er  marine- 
have  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  third  division,  which  is  of  Lower  Miooene 
age.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Lower  Molasse  is  freshwater, 
yet  some  of  the  inferior  beds  contain  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
fiuviatile  shells,  the  Cerithium  margaritciceum,  a  well-known 
Lower  Miocene  fossil,  being  one  of  the  marine  species.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  that  some  of  these  Lower  Miocene 
strata  consist  of  old  shingle  beds  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  as  in  the  Big!  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near 
Wesen,  mountains  5,000  and  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  de- 
position of  the  whole  series  must  have  begun  at  or  below  the  sea- 
level. 

The  conglomerates,  as  might  be  expected,  are  often  very 
unequal  in  thickness,  in  closely  adjoining  districts,  since  in  a 
littoral  formation  accumulations  of  pebbles  would  swell  out 
in  certain  places  where  rivers  entered  the  sea,  and  would  thin 
out  to  comparatively  small  dimensions  where  no  streams  or  only 
small  ones  came  down  to  the  coast.  For  ages,  in  spite  of  a 
gradual  depression  of  the  land  and  adjacent  sea-bottom,  the 
rivers  continued  to  cover  the  sinking  area  with  their  deltas ; 
until  finally,  the  subsidence  being  in  excess,  the  sea  of  the 
Middle  Molasse  gained  upon  the  land,  and  marine  beds  were 
thrown  down  over  the  dense  mass  of  freshwater  and  brackish- 
water  deposit,  called  the  Lower  Molasse,  which  had  previously 
accumulated. 

riora  of  tbe  &ower  Molasse. — In  part  of  the  Swiss  Molasse 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Lower  Miocene  Period,  the 
number  of  plants  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  500  species, 
somewhat  exceeding  those  which  were  before  enumerated  as 
occurring  in  the  two  upper  divisions.  The  Swiss  Lower  Miocene 
may  best  be  studied  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  between  Lausanne  and  Yevay,  where  the  contiguous 
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villages  of  Monod  and  Rivaz  are  situated.  The  strata  there, 
which  I  have  myself  examined,  consist  of  alternations  of  con- 
glomerate, sandstone,  and  finely  laminated  marls  with  fossil 
plants.  A  small  stream  falls  in  a  succession  of  cascades  over 
the  harder  beds  of  pudding-stone,  which  resist,  while  the  sand- 
stone and  plant-bearing  shales  and  marls  give  way.  From  the 
latter  no  less  than  193  species  of  plants  have  been  obtained  by 
the  exertions  of  MM.  Heer  and  Gaudin,  and  they  are  considered 
to  afford  a  true  type  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
formations  of  Switzerland — a  vegetation  departing  farther  in  its 
character  from  that  now  flourishing  in  Europe  than  any  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  series  before  alluded  to,  and  yet  dis- 
playing so  much  affinity  to  the  flora  of  CBningen  as  to  make  it 
natural  for  the  botanist  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  and  the  same 
Miocene  period.  There  are,  indeed,  no  less  than  81  species  of 
these  Older  Miocene  plants  which  pass  up  into  the  flora  of 
(Eningen. 

This  fact  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  propriety  of  classify- 
ing the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland  as  belonging  to  the  Miocene 
rather  than  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Eocene  period.  There  are, 
indeed,  so  many  types  among  the  fossils  both  specific  and  generic 
which  have  a  wide  range  through  the  whole  of  the  Molasse,  that 
a  unity  of  character  is  thereby  stamped  on  the  whole  flora,  in 
spite  of  the  contrast  between  the  plants  of  the  uppermost  and 
lowest  formations,  or  between  (Eningen  and  Monod.  The  proofs 
of  a  warmer  climate  and  the  excess  of  arborescent  over  herba- 
ceous plants  and  of  evergreen  trees  over  deciduous  species,  are 
characters  common  to  the  whole  flora,  but  which  are  intensified 
as  we  descend  to  the  inferior  deposits. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  at  Monod  are  contained  in  three  layers 
of  marl  separated  by  two  of  soft  sandstone.  The  thickness  of 
the  marls  is  ten  feet,  and  vegetable  matter  predominates  so 
much  in  some  layers  as  to  form  an  imperfect  lignite.  One  bed 
is  filled  with  large  leaves  of  a  species  of  fig  {Ficus  populvna)y  and 
of  a  hornbeam  {Carpirms  grandis),  the  strength  of  the  wind 
having  probably  been  great  when  they  were  blown  into  the  lake ; 
whereas  another  contiguous  layer  contains  almost  exclusively 
smaller  leaves,  indicating,  apparently,  a  diminished  strength  in 
the  wind.  Some  of  the  upper  beds  at  Monod  abound  in  leaves 
of  Proteace89,  CyperaceeB,  and  ferns,  while  in  some  of  the  lower 
ones  Seqtioia,  Cirmamomum,  and  Spa/rganium  are  common.  In 
one  bed  of  sandstone  the  trunk  of  a  large  palm  tree  was  found 
unaccompanied  by  other  fossils,  and  near  Vevay,  in  the  same 
series  of  Lower  Miocene  strata,  the  leaves  of  a  palm  of  the  genus 
Sahol  (fig.  151),  a  genus  now  proper  to  America,  were  obtained. 
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Among  othoT  genera  of  tlio  Hame  class  is  a  FlabeUaria  occur- 
ring near  Lausanne,  and  a  magnificent  PkcenicUes  allied  to  the 
date  paint.  When  these  plants 
flourished  the  climate  mast  hare 
been  much  hotter  than  now 
The  Alps  were  no  doubt  much 
1  liver  and  the  palms  now  found 
fossil  m  strtta  elevat«'d  2  000 
feet  above  the  sea  grew  nearly 
it  tlie  aea  level  as  is  demon 
atrated  by  the  brackish  water 
character  of  some  of  the  beds 
into  which  they  were  earned 
by  wmds  or  nvera  from  the  ad 
joining  coast 
rer  In  the  same  plant-bcanng 
Mioconc.  (iieer,  11. 41.)  deposits  of  the  Lower  Molasse 
in  Switzerland  leaves  have  been  found  which  have  been  luicribed 
to  the  order  Protoace^  already  spoken  of  as  well  represented  in 
the  (Eningen  beds  (see  p.  197).  The  Proteas  and  other  plants 
of  this  family  now  flourish  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  the 
Banksias,  and  a  set  of  genera  distinct  from  those  of  Africa,  grow 
most  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  and  temperate  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, They  were  probably  inhabitants,  says  Heer,  of  dry  billy 
ground,  and  the  stifT  leathery  character  of  their  ioavos  must  have 
been  favourable  to  their  preservation,  allowing  them  to  float  on  a 
river  tor  great  distances  without  being  injured  and  then  to  sink, 
when  water-logged,  to  the  bottom.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  fruit  of  the  Proteacere  is  of  ao  tough  and  enduring  a  texture 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  more  commonly  met  with ;  but  in  the 
first  place  we  must  not  forget  the  numerous  cones  found  in  the 
Eocene  strata  of  Shcppey,  which  all  admit  to  be  proteaceous  and 
to  belong  to  at  least  two  species  (see  p,  240).  Secondly,  besides 
the  fruit  of  Hakea  before  mentioned  {p.  197),  Heer  found  asso- 
ciftted  with  fossil  leaves,  having  the  exact  form  and  nervation  of 
Banksia,  fruit  precisely  such  as  may  have  come  from  a  cone  of 
that  plant,  and  lately  he  has  received  another  similar  fruit 
from  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Lucerne.  They  may  liave 
fallen  out  of  a  decayed  cone  in  the  same  way  as  often  happens 
to  the  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir,  Pinvs  abks,  found  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  our  woods.  Tt  is  a  known  fact  that 
among  the  living  Proteaccfe  the  cones  are  very  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  branches,  so  that  the  seeds  drop  out  without  the 
cone  itself  falling  to  the  ground,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the 
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reason  why,  in  Home  instances  in  which  fosaii  seeds  have  been 
found,  no  traces  of  the  cone  have  been  observed. 


(He.!r,  PI 
Upptr  ana  Lfmtr  Wioccno 
lioceni!.  Vftl  d'Amo. 

Among  the  Ooniferte  the  Seqwna  here  figured  is  common  at 
Rivaz,  and  is  one  of  the  most  universal  plsJits  in  the  Lowest 
Miocene  of  Switzerland,  wliile  it  also  characterises  the  Miocene 
Brown  Coals  of  Germany  and  certain  beds  of  the  Val  d'Amo, 
which  I  liftve  called  Older  Pliocene,  p.  184,  Fig.  its. 


a.  Bpaclmcn  from  Mono 
the  arad  an  tlie  middla  oi  the  tCTtinrj  nerves.  '  Daplxnuiii 

b.  Mora  common  appdHTan™,  where  the  BOri  re-  get.    Upper  and  Lohot  Miocene, 
main  and  the  nerrei  uc  oblllciBtcd.  BiviCicrlanii  andGermiui;. 

Among  the  ferns  met  with  in  profusion  at  Honod  is  the 
Laaraa  ttiriaca,  Unger,  which  has  a  wide  range  in  the  Miocene 
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period  from  strata  of  the  age  of  (Eningen  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  Swiss  molasse.  In  some  specimens^  as  shown  in  figure  154, 
the  fructification  is  distinctly  seen. 

Among  the  laurels  severad  species  of  Cimiamomum  are  very 
conspicuous.  Besides  0.  polymorphum,  before  figured,  p.  194, 
another  species  also  ranges  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper 
Molasse  of  Switzerland,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  different 
deposits  of  Brown  Coal  in  Germany.  It  has  been  called  Oinnor 
rnomwrn  BossnUissleri  by  Heer  (see  fig.  155).  The  leaves  are 
easily  recognised  as  having  two  side  veins,  which  run  up  un- 
interruptedly to  their  point. 

American  obaraoter  of  the  flora. — If  we  consider  not  merely 
the  number  of  species  but  those  plants  which  constitute  the 
mass  of  the  Lower  Miocene  vegetation,  we  find  the  European 
part  of  the  fossil  flora  very  much  less  prominent  than  in  the 
(Eningen  beds,  while  the  foregroiind  is  occupied  by  American 
forms,  by  evergreen  oaks,  maples,  poplars,  planes,  Liquidambar, 
Bobinia,  Sequoia,  Taxodium,  and  temate-leaved  pines.  There 
is  also  a  much  greater  fusion  of  the  characters  now  belonging  to 
distinct  botanical  provinces  than  in  the  Upper  Miocene  flora, 
and  we  shall  find  this  fusion  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  as 
we  go  back  to  the  antecedent  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

Professor  Heer  has  advocated  the  doctrine,  first  advanced  by 
Unger  to  explain  the  large  number  of  American  genera  in  the 
Miocene  flora  of  Europe,  that  the  present  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
was  occupied  by  land  over  which  the  Miocene  flora  could  pass 
freely.  But  otiier  able  botanists  have  shown  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  American  plants  came  from  the  east  and  not 
from  the  west,  and  instead  of  reaching  Europe  by  the  shortest 
route  over  an  imaginary  Atlantis,  migrated  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion crossing  the  whole  of  Asia. 

Arotlo  Miocene  Vlora. — But  when  we  indulge  in  speculations 
as  to  the  geographical  origin  of  the  Miocene  plants  of  Central 
Europe,  we  must  take  into  account  the  discoveries  recently  made 
of  a  rich  terrestrial  flora  having  flourished  in  the  Arctic  Regions 
in  the  Miocene  period  from  which  many  species  may  have  mi- 
grated from  a  common  centre  so  as  to  reach  the  present  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Professor  Heer  has 
examined  the  various  collections  of  fossil  plants  that  have  been 
obtained  in  N.  Greenland  (lat.  70®),  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  has  determined  that  they 
are  of  Miocene  age  and  indicate  a  temperate  climate.*  Inclu- 
ding the  collections  recently  brought  from  Greenland  by  Mr. 
Whyinper,  the  Arctic  Miocene  flora  now  comprises  194  species, 
♦  Heer,  *  Miocene  baltische  Flora,'  and  *  Fossil-Flora  von  Alaska/  1869. 
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and  that  of  Greenland  137  species,  of  which  46,  or  exactly  one- 
third,  are  identical  with  plants  found  in  th^  Miocene  beds  of 
Central  Europe.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  number  are 
trees,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  since  at  the  present  day 
trees  do  not  exist  in  any  part  of  Greenland  even  lO*'  further 
south. 

More  than  thirty  species  of  Conifera3  have  been  found,  inclu- 
ding several  Sequoias  (allied  to  the  gigantic  Wellingtonia  of 
California),  with  species  of  Thujopsis  and  Salisburia  now  pecu- 
liar to  Japan.  There  are  also  beeches,  oaks,  planes,  poplars, 
maples,  walnuts,,  limes,  and  even  a  magnolia,  two  cones  of 
which  have  recently  been  obtained,  proving  that  this  splendid 
evergreen  not  only  lived  but  ripened  its  fruit  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  Many  of  the  limes,  planes,  and  oaks  were  large-leaved 
species,  and  both  flowers  and  fruit,  besides  immense  quantities 
of  leaves,  are  in  many  cases  preserved.  Ahiong  the  shrubs  were 
many  evergreens,  as  Andromeda,  and  two  extinct  'genera,  Daph- 
nogene  and  M^Clintockia,  with  fine  leathery  leaves,  together  with 
hazel,  blackthorn,  holly,  logwood,  and  hawthorn.  A  species  of 
Zamia  {Zamites)  grew  in  the  swamps,  with  Fotamogeton,  t^parga- 
nium,  and  Menyanthes,  while  ivy  and  vines  twined  around  the 
forest  trees  and  broad-leaved  ferns  grew  beneath  their  shade. 
Even  in  Spitzbergen,  as  far  north  as  lat.  78°  56'',  no  less  than 
ninety-five  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  obtained,  including 
Taocodvum  of  two  species,  hazel,  poplar,  alder,  beech,  plane-tree, 
and  lime.  Such  a  vigorous  growth  of  trees  within  12°  of  the 
pole,  where  now  a  dwarf  willow  and  a  few  herbaceous  plants 
form  the  only  vegetation  and  where  the  ground  is  covered  with 
almost  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  is  truly  remarkable. 

The  id^tity  of  so  many  of  the  fossils  with  Miocene  species  of 
Central  Europe  and  Italy  not  only  prove  that  the  climate  of 
Greenland  was  much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  but  also  renders  it 
probable  that  a  much  more  uniform  climate  prevailed  over  the 
entire  northern  hemisphere.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe, 
which  does  not  necessitate  a  mean  temperature  very  much 
greater  than  exists  at  present,  if  we  suppose  such  absence  of 
winter  cold  as  is  proper  to  insular  climates.  Professor  Heer 
believes  that  the  mean  temperature  of  North  Greenland 
must  have  been  at  least  30°  higher  than  at  present,  while  an 
addition  of  10°  to  the  mean  temperature  of  Central  Europe 
would  probably  be  as  much  as  was  required.  The  chief  locality 
where  this  wonderful  flora  is  preserved  is  at  Atanekerdluk  in 
North  Greenland  (lat.  70°),  on  a  hiU  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,200  feet  above  the  sea.     There  is  here  a  considerable  succei> 
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sion  of  sedimentary  strata  pierced  by  volcanic  rocks.  Fossil 
plants  occur  in  all  the  beds,  and  the  erect  trunks  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body  which  are  sometimes  found,  together  with  the  abun- 
dance of  specimens  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  good  preservation, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  plants  grew  where  they  are  now 
found.  At  Disco  island  and  other  localities  on  the  same  part  of 
the  coast,  good  coal  is  abundant,  interstratified  with  beds  of  sand- 
stone in  some  of  which  fossil  plants  have  also  been  fousd, 
similar  to  those  at  Atanekerdluk. 

Xiower  BCiocene,  Belgium. — The  Upper  Miocene  Bolder- 
berg  beds,  mentioned  at  p.  199,  rest  on  a  Lower  Miocene  for- 
mation called  the  Rupelian  of  Dumont.  This  formation  is  best 
seen  at  the  villages  of  Kupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south 
of  Antwerp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  near  the  junction 
with  it  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Rupel.  A  stiff  clay  abound- 
ing in  fossils  is  extensively  worked  at  the  above  localities  for 
making  tiles.-  It  attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and 
though  very  different  in  age,  much  resembles  in  mineral  cha- 
racter the  *  London  Clay,'  containing,  like  it,  septaria  or  con- 
cretions of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by  cracks  in  the 
interior,  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.  The  shells,  referable 
to  about  forty  species,  have  been  described  by  MM.  Nyst  and 
De  Koninck.  Among  them  Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshayedaiia  (sec 
fig.  156)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet 

Fig.  156. 


Leda  (Nucula)  Deshayesiana,  Nysfc. 

in  the  English  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  much  resembling 
Leda  amygdaloides  of  the  London  Clay  proper  (see  fig.  213, 
p.  241).  Among  other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten  Homing' 
haiisii,  and  a  species  of  Cassidaria,  and  several  of  the  genus 
Pleurotoma.  Not  a  few  of  these  testacea  agree  with  English 
Eocene  species,  such  as  Actceon  simulatiosj  Sow.,  CanceUaria 
evulsay  Brander,  Corhida  pisum  (fig.  157),  and  Nautilus  {Aturia) 
ziczac^  They  are  accompanied  by  many  teeth  of  sharks,  as 
Lamna  contortidens,  Ag.,  Oxyrhina  xiphodoriy  Ag.,  Carcharodon 
angustidens  (see  fig.  196,  p.  237),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of 
them  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  strata. 
Kleyn  Spaiven  beds, — The  succession  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
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strata  of  Belgium  can  be  best  studied  in  the  environs  of  Kleyn 
Spawen,  a  village  situated  about  seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht, 
in  the  old  province  of  Limburg  in  Belgium.  In  that  region, 
about  200  species  of  testacea,  marine  and  freshwater,  have  been 
obtained,  with  many  foraminifera  and  remains  of  fish.  In  none 
of  the  Belgian  Lower  Miocene  strata  could  I  find  any  nummu^ 
lites ;  and  M.  d'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifera  characterise  his  ^  Lower  Tertiary  Series,'  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Middle,  and  they  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test 
of  age  between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  at  least  in  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France.*  Between  the  Bolderberg  beds  and  the 
Bupelian  clay  there  is  a  great  gap  in  Belgium,  which  seems, 
according  to  M.  Beyrich,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many by  wh^t  he  calls  the  Sternberg  beds,  and  which,  had 
Dumont  found  them  in  Belgium,  he  might  probably  have 
termed  Upper  Bupelian. 

Xiower  BCIooene  of  Germany. — BupeUan  Cla/y  ofHermsdorf, 
near  Berlin, — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  mass  of  clay, 
used  for  making  tiles,  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin, 
near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf,  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands 
with  which  that  countiy  is  chiefly  overspread.  This  clay  is 
more  than  forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  colour,  and, 
like  that  of  Bupelmonde,  contains  septaria.  Among  other  shells, 
the  Leda  Deshayesiamiy  before  mentioned  (fig.  156),  abounds, 
together  with  many  species  of  Flewotomay  Vohita^  &o.,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  fossils  being  identical  in  species  with  those 
of  Eupelmonde. 

Mayence  basin, — ^An  elaborate  description  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area,  which 
occupies  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
for  a  great  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  from 
Mayence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also 
found  to  the  east,  north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort.  M.  de 
Koninck,  of  Li^ge,  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  purely 
marine  portion  of  the  deposit  contained  many  species  of  shells 
common  to  the  Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  and  to  the  clay  of  Bupel- 
monde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he  mentioned  Caasidaria 
depressa,  Tritonin/ni  argxii/wm,  Brander  (T.  flcmdricmn,  De 
Koninck),  TomateUa  dmulata,  Aporrhais  Sowerhyi,  Leda  De- 
akayesuma  (fig.  156),  Corlnila  pisum  (fig.  168,  p.  220),  and  others. 

I^wer  Miocene  beds  of  Croatia, — The  Brown  Coal  of 
Radaboj,  near  Angram  in  Croatia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Styria,  is  covered,  says  Von  Buch,  by  beds  containing  the 
marine  shells  of  the  Vienna  basin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  Uppei 

♦  D'Archiac,  Monogr..  pp.  79, 100. 
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Miooane  or  Filuniiui  strata.  They  appear  to  correspond  in 
age  to  the  Mayonce  basin,  or  to  the  Rupelian  strata  of  Bolgiam. 
They  have  yielded  more  than  200  species  of  fossil  plants,  de- 
scribed  by  the  late  Professor  Unger.  These  plants  are  well 
preserved  in  a  hard  marlstone,  and  contain  several  palms  ; 
Hnong  them  tile  Sabal,  fig.  151,  p.  212,  and  another  genus 
allied  to  the  date-palm  Pluenkites  gpeetabUis.  The  onlj>  abnn- 
d&nt  plant  among  the  Radaboj  fossils  which  is  oharactemtio  of 
tlie  Upper  Miocene  period  is  the  Fopulus  miUabUU,  whereas  no 
less  than  fifty  of  the  Rodaboj  apedes  are  common  to  the  more 
ancient  flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 

The  insect  fauna  is  very  rich,  and,  like  the  plants,  indioates  a 
more  tropical  climate  than  do  the  fossils  of  (Bningen  preaently 
to  be  mentioned.  There  are  ten  apeciea  of  Termites,  or  wbite 
ants,  some  of  gigantic  size,  and  large  (Iragon-fiies  with  speckled 
wings,  like  those  of  the  Southern  States'in  Korth  America  ; 
there  are  also  grasshoppers  of  considerable  size,  and  even  the 
Lepidoptera  arc  not  tin  represented.     In  one  instance,  the  pat- 
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tern  of  a  butterfly's  wing  has  escaped  obliteration  in  the  marl- 
etone  of  Radaboj ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  remoteness  of 
the  time  from  which  it  has  been  faithfully  tranamitted  to  us, 
this  fact  may  inspire  the  reader  with  somo  confidence  as  to  the 
reliable  nature  of  the  characters  which  other  insects  of  a  more 
durable  texture,  such  as  the  beetles,  may  afford  for  specific 
determination.  The  Vanessa  above  figured  retains,  says 
Heer,  some  of  its  colours,  and  corresponds  with  V.  Hadma 
of  India. 

Professor  Beyricli  has  made  known  to  lis  the  osistence  of  a 
long  succession  of  marine  strata  in  North  Germany,  which  lead 
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by  an  almost  gradual  transition  from  beds  of  Uppar  Miocene 
age  to  others  of  the  age  of  the  base  of  the  Lower  Miocene. 
Although  some  of  the  German  lignites  called  Brown  Coal 
belong  to  the  upper  parts  of  this  series,  the  most  important  of 
them  are  of  Lower  Miocene  date,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the 
Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  which  are  associated  with  volcanic 
rocks. 

Professor  Beyrich  confines  the  term  *  Miocene.'  to  those  strata 
which  agree  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  he  has 
proposed  the  term  *  Oligocene '  for  those  older  formations 
called  Lower  Miocene  in  this  work. 

Xiower  BCiooene  of  Italy.—  In  the  hills  of  which  the  Superga 
forms  a  part  tliere  is  a  great  series  of  Tertiary  strata  which  pass 
downwards  into  the  Lower  Miocene.  Even  in  the  Superga 
itself  there  are  some  fossil  plants  which,  according  to  Heer, 
have  never  been  found  in  Switzerland  so  high  as  the  marine 
Molasse,  such  as  Bankda  longifoliay  and  Carpinus  grandis.  In 
several  parts  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as  at  D^go  and  Car- 
care,  the  Lower  Miocene  appears,  containing  some  nummulites, 
and  at  Cadibona,  north  of  Savona,  freshwater  strata  of  the 
same  age  occur,  with  dense  beds  of  lignite  enclosing  remains  of 
the  Anth/racotheriwn  magnum  and  A,  minimum,  besides  other 
mammalia  enumerated  by  Gastaldi.  In  these  beds  a  great 
number  of  the  Lower  Miocene  plants  of  Switzerland  have  been 
discovered. 

Xrf»wer  BCloeene  of  Bngrland — Hempstead  beds. — We  have 
already  stated  that  the  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  nowhere 
represented  in  the  British  Isles ;  but  strata  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  period  are  found  both  in  England,  Scotiand, 
and  Ireland.  In  the  Hampshire  basin  these  occupy  a  very 
small  superficial  area,  having  been  discovered  by  the  late 
Edward  Forbes  at  Hempstead  near  YaJ*mouth,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  are  170  feet  thick,  and 
rich  in  characteristic  marine  shells.  They  overlie  the  upper- 
most of^  an  extensive  series  of  Eocene  deposits  of  marine, 
brackish,  and  fresh- water  formations,  which  rest  on  the  Chalk 
and  terminate  upwards  in  strata  corresponding  in  age  to  the 
Paris  gypsum,  and  containing  the  same  extinct  genera  of  quad- 
rupeds, Pal'Ceotheriumj  Anoplotherivm,  and  others  which  Cuvier 
first  described.  The  following  is  the  succession  of  these  Lower 
Miocene  strata,  most  of  them  exposed  in  a  cliff  east  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

1.    The  uppermost  or  Corbula  beds^   consisting  of  marine 

sands  and  clays,  contain  Valuta  Rathieri,  a  characteristic  Lower 

Miocene  shell ;  CQrbulapisfwm{^g.  158),  a  species  common  to  the 
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Upper  Eocene  clay  of  Barton ;  Cyrena  seniidriata  (fig.   159), 
several  Cerithia,  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 


Fig.  158. 


Fig.  159. 


Cotbula pUum.    Hempstead  Beds, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Cyrena  iemUtriata, 
Hempstead  Beds. 


2.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbon- 
aceous clays,  in  the  brackish- water  portion  of  which  are  found 
abundantly  Cerithium  pUcatwrn,  Lam.  {^g,  160),  C,  elegans  (fig. 
161),  and  C.  iricmctum ;  also  Rissoa  Chadelii  (fig.  162),  a  very 


Fig.  ICO. 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  163. 


Cerithium  pUeatum,    Cerithivm  elegant.     Riuoa  Chattelii,  Nyst, 
Lam.  Hempstead.         Hempstead.  6p.  Hempstead,  Isle 

of  Wight. 


Paludina  lenta, 
H^npstead  Bed. 


common  Kleyn  Spawen  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the 
four  subdivisions  of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base, 
where  it  passes  into  the  Bembridge  beds.  In  the  freshwater 
portion  of  the  same  beds  Faludhia  lenta  (fig.  163)  occurs;  a 
shell  identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now  living, 
P.  miicolor;  also  several  species  of  Lymneus,  PtomorbiSy  and 
Unio. 

3.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls, 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  Melania  fasciata,  Pdltidma 
lenta,  and  clays  with  Cypria ;  the  lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena 
semidriata  (fig.  159),  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a  PanopoM, 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Melania 
costaia.  Sow.,  Mekmopm,  &c.  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous, 
and  called  the  '  Black  band,'  in  which  Rissoa  Chastelii  (fig.  162), 
before  alluded  to,  is  common.     This  bed  contains  a  mixture  of 
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Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Upper  Eocene 
or  Bembridge  series.  The  mammalia,  among  which  is  Hyopo- 
tcmiMs  hovmus,  differ,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  from  those  of 
the  Bembridge  beds.  Among  the  plants,  Professor  Heer  has 
recognised  four  species  common  to  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey, 
a  lower  Miocene  formation  presently  to  be  described  :  namely, 
Sequoia  CkmttsioB,  Heer  ;  And/romeda  reticvMay  Ettings  ;  NeVwm- 
hwm{Nymph(ea)  Doris,  Heer ;  and  CwrpolUhes  Websteri,  Brong.* 
The  seed-yessels  of  Chora  medica>gvn/ula,  Brong.,  and  C,  heUcteres 
are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally. 

The  Hyopota/nms  belongs  to  the  hog  tribe,  or  the  same  family 
as  the  Anthracotherium,  of  which  seven  species,  varying  in 
size  from  the  hippopotamus  to  the  wild  boar,  have  been  found 
in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  associated  with  the  lignites 
of  the  Lower  Miocene  period. 

Xilirnltes  and  Clays  of  Bovey  Traceyi  Bevonsbire. — Sur- 
rounded by  the  granite  and  other  rocks  of  the  Dartmoor  hills 
in  Devonshire,  is  a  formation  of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  long 
known  to  geologists  as  the  Bovey  Coal  formation,  respecting 
the  age  of  which,  until  the  year  1861,  opinions  were  very 
unsettled.  This  deposit  is  situated  at  Bovey  Tracey,  a  village 
distant  eleven  miles  from  Exeter  in  a  south-west,  and  about  as 
far  from  Torquay  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  strata  extend 
over  a  plain  nine  miles  long,  and  they  consist  of  the  materials 
of  decomposed  and  worn-down  granite  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  have  evidently  filled  up  an  ancient  hollow  or  lake-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  valleys  of  the  Bovey  and  Teign. 

The  lignite  is  of  bad  quality  for  economical  purposes,  as  there 
is  a  great  admixture  in  it  of  iron  pyrites,  and  it  emits  a  siQ- 
phurous  odour,  but  it  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
baking  of  pottery,  for  which  some  of  the  fine  clays  are  well 
adapted.  Mr.  Pengelly  has  confirmed  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's 
opinion  that  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  old  lacustrine 
formation  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  f 

At  the  surface  is  a  dense  covering  of  day  and  gravel  with 
angular  stones  probably  of  the  Post-pliocene  period,  for  in  the 
clay  are  three  species  of  willow  and  the  dwarf  birch,  BeUvUi 
nana,  indicating  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  Devonshire  at  the 
present  day. 

Below  this  are  Lower  Miocene  strata  about  300  feet  in  thick- 
ness, in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  twenty-six  beds  of  lignite, 
day,  and  sand,  and  at  their  base  a  ferruginous  quartzose  sand, 

•  Pengelly,preface  to  The  Lignite  f  Phil.  Trans.,  1863.  Paper  by 
Formation  of  Bovey  Tracey,  p.  xvii. :  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  OswalcJ 
London,  1863.  *  Heer. 
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Tarying  in  thickness  from  two  to  twenty-aeven  feet.  Below 
this  sand  are  forty-five  beds  of  alternating  lignite  and  day.  No 
shells  or  bones  of  mammalia,  and  no  insect,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fragment  of  a  beetle  {Bupestris) ;  in  a  word,  no  organic 
remains,  except  plants,  have  as  yet  been  found.  These  plants 
occur  in  fourteen  of  the  beds,  namely,  in  two  of  the  days,  and 
the  rest  in  the  lignites.  One  of  the  beds  is  a  perfect  mat  of  the 
d^ris  of  a  coniferous  tree,  called  by  Heer  Sequoia  CoittUicRy  in- 
termixed with  leaves  of  ferns.  The  same  Sequoia  (before  men- 
tioned as  a  Hempstead  fossil,  p.  221)  is  spread  through  all  parts 
of  the  formation,  its  cones,  and  seeds,  and  branches  of  every 
age  being  preserved.  It  is  a  species  supplying  a  link  between 
IS,  Langsdorfii  (see  fig.  153,  p.  213)  and  8,  Stenibergi,  the  widdy 
spread  fossil  representatives  of  the  two  living  trees  S*  semper- 
virens  and  8.  gigantea  (or  Wellingtonia),  both  now  confined  to 
California.  Ajiother  bed  is  full  of  the  large  rhizomes  of  ferns, 
while  two  others  are  rich  in  dicotyledonous  leaves.  In  all, 
Professor  Heer  enumerates  forty-nine  species  of  plants,  twenty 
of  which  are  common  to  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Continent,  a 
majority  of  them  being  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene. 
The  new  species,  also  of  Bovey,  are  allied  to  plants  of  the 
older  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  other 
continental  countries.  The  grape-stones  of  two  species  of  vine 
occur  in  the  clays,  and  leaves  of  the  fig,  and  seeds  of  a  waterr 
lily.  The  oak  and  laurel  have  supplied  many  leaves.  Of  the 
triple-nerved  laurels  several  are  referred  to  Cinnamomum.  There 
are  leaves  also  of  a  palm  of  which  the  genus  is  not  determined. 
Leaves  also  of  proteaceous  forms,  like  some  of  tho  Continental 
fossils  before  mentioned,  occur,  and  ferns  like  the  well-known 
LaMroea  stiriaca  (fig.  154,  p.  213),  displaying  at  Bovey  as  in 
Switzerland  its  fructification. 

The  croziers  of  some  of  the  young  ferns  are  very  perfect,  and 
wore  at  first  mistaken  by  collectors  for  shells  of  the  genus  Plaiv- 
orhis.  On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  Bovey  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Bub-tropical  climate  in  Devonshire,  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  period.  . 

Scotland. — Zsle  of  Mull. — In  the  sea-clifis,  forming  the  head; 
land  of  Ardtun,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides, 
several  bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  were  discovered  in  1851  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.* 
From  his  description  it  appears  that  there  are  tluree  leaf-beds, 
varying  in  thickness  from  1^  to  2J  feet,  which  are  interstratified 
with  volcanic  tuff  and  trap,  the  whole  mass  being  about  130 
feet  in  thickness.     A  sheet  of  basalt  40  feet  thick  covers  the 

♦  Quart.  Geol.  Journal,  1851,  p.  19. 
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whole;  and  another  columnar  bed  of  the  same  rock,  10  fee^ 
thick,  is  e:&posed  at  the  bottom  of  the  diff.  One  of  the  leaf- 
beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of  leaves  unaccompanied  by 
any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into  a  marsh  where  a 
species  of  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains  are  plentifully 
embedded  in  day. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that  this  formation  was 
accumulated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  volcano,  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  aiid  streams  of  lava. 
The  tufaceous  envelope  of  the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the 
lake  from  the  air  as  volcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down 
into  it  as  mud  from  the  adjoining  land.  Even  without  the  aid 
of  organic  remains  we  might  have  decided  that  the  deposit  was 
newer  than  the  chalk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous 
fossils  were  detected  by  the  Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  vol- 
canic ashes  or  tuff.^ 

The  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  that  some  of  the  plants  of 
this  formation  resembled  those  of  Croatia,  described  by  Unger, 
and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Heer,  itho 
found  that  the  conifer  most  prevalent  was  the  Sequoia  Langs- 
<ior/it(fig.  153,  p.  213),  also  Cm^lus  grosser  dentata,  a  Lower  Mio- 
cene species  of  Switzerland  and  of  Menat  in  Auvergne.  There 
is  likewise  a  plane  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  seem  to  agree  with 
those  of  Flatanus  aceroides  (fig.  141,  p.  196),  and  a  fern  which 
is  as  yet  peculiar  to  Mull,  Filicites  hebridica,  Forbes. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  led  geologists  to  suspect 
that  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Giant's  Causeway,  might  be  of  the  same  age.  The  volcanic 
rocks  that  overlie  the  chalk,  and  some  of  the  strata  associated 
with  and  interstratified  between  masses  of  basalt,  contain  leaves 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  somewhat  imperfect,  but  resembling 
the  beech,  oads,  and  plane,  and  also  some  conifera3  of  the  genera 
pine  and  Sequoia.  The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British 
Isles,  intermediate  in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene 
and  Pliocene  periods,  may  arise,  says  Professor  Forbes,  from 
the  extent  of  dry  land  which  prevailed  in  that  vast  interval  of 
time.  If  land  predominated,  the  only  monuments  we  are  likely 
ever  to  find  of  Miocene  date  are  those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic 
origin,  such  as  the  Bovey  Coal  in  Devonshire,  the  Ardtun  beds 
in  Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated  basalts  in  Antrim. 

Xiower  BCiocene,  United  States. — Nebraska,  In  the  territory 
of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  near  the  Platte  River,  lat. 
42°  N.,  a  tertiary  formation  occurs,  consisting  of  white  lime- 
stone,  marls,   and  siliceous  clay,   described  by  Dr.  D.  Dale 

•  Quart.  Gool.  Jounial,  1851.  p.  90. 
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Owen,''^  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct  quadrapeds,  and  of 
chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms,  are  met  with.  Among 
these,  Dr.  Leidy  describes  a  gigantic  quadruped,  called  by  him 
TU(MMth£rvum,  nearly  allied  to  the  PcUceotherimn,  but  larger  than 
any  of  the  species  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  With  these  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Oreodon,  Leidy,  uniting  the  charac- 
ters of  pachyderms  and  ruminants  also  ;  Eucrotaphus,  another 
new  genus  of  the  same  mixed  character ;  two  species  of  rhino- 
ceros of  the  sub-genus  Acerothervum,  a  Lower  Miocene  form  of 
Europe  before  mentioned;  two  species  of  Archceat^riwniy  a 
pachyderm  allied  to  Choeropotamus  and  Hyracothervwm ;  also 
Foebroth&ritim,  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  Dorcatherium, 
Kaup ;  also  AgriochoBgtbs  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Meryco- 
pota/rmu  of  Falconer  and  Oautley  ;  and,  lastly,  a  laige  camiyo- 
rous  animal  of  the  genus  Machmrodusj  the  most  ancient  example 
of  which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Au- 
vergne,  but  of  which  some  species  are  found  in  Pliocene  depo- 
sits. The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testudo,  but  have 
ome  affinity  to  Emys,  On  the  whole,  the  Nebraska  formation 
is  probably  newer  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  period,  as  above  defined. 

*  David  Dale  Owen,  Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  &c. ;  Philad.  1852. 
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bed^Headon  series — Fossils  of  the  Barton  sanda  and  clays — Middle 
Eocene  of  England— Shells,  nummulilea,  fiah  and  reptiles  of  ths  Brack- 
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— Lowei  Eocene  of  England — London  Clay  foasila — Woolwich  and  Reading 
beds  foimerly  called  'Plastic  Clay' — FliiviatQs  beds  underlying  deep-sea 
strata — Thanet  sands — Upper  Eocene  strata  of  Franee — Gypseous  series  of 
llontmaitre  and  extinct  qnadnipeds — Fossil  footprints  in  Paris  gypsam— 
Imperfection  of  the  Record — Calcaire  silideux — Grte  da  Beanchamp — 
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Sa<]«ne  Breaa  of  tlie  Nortli  «f  Sarope. — The  utrota  next  in 

order  in  the  deBcending  series  are  those  which  I  term  Eocene. 

Pig  101 

Map  of  the  princ  pal  Eocene  areas  ol  Sorth  western  E  rap 


9  roolni  and  strata  i 


In  the  accompanying  map,  the  position  of  several  Eooene  areaa 
in  the  north  of  Europe  is  pointed  out.     When  this  map  waa 
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constructed  I  classed  as  the  newer  part  of  the  Eocene  those 
Tertiary  strata  which  have  been  described  in  the  last  chapter  as 
Lower  Miocene,  and  to  which  M.  Beyrich  has  given  the  name 
of  Oligocene.  None  of  these  occur  in  the  London  Basin,  and 
they  occupy  in  that  of  Hampshire,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  219, 
too  insignificant  a  superficial  area  to  be  noticed  in  a  map  on 
this  scale.  They  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  Paris  Basin  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  constitute  also  part  of  the  north- 
em  limits  of  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  which  are  shaded  in 
the  map. 

It  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  we  have 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  true  Eocene  best  exhibited,  namely, 
those  which  correspond  in  their  fossils  with  the  celebrated 
gypsum  of  the  Paris  Basin  before  alluded  to,  p.  206  (See  Table, 
p.  227).  That  gypsum  has  been  selected  by  almost  all  continental 
geologists  as  affording  the  best  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene  formations. 

In  reference  to  the  annexed  table  I  may  observe,  that  the  cor- 
relation of  the  French  and  English  subdivisions  here  laid  down 
is  often  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty  notwithstanding 
their  geographical  proximity.  This  arises  from  various  circum- 
stances, partly  from  the  former  prevalence  of  marine  conditions 
in  one  basin  simultaneously  with  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  in  the 
other,  and  sometimes  from  the  existence  of  land  in  one  area 
causing  a  break  or  absence  of  all  records  during  a  period  when 
deposits  may  have  been  in  progress  in  the  other  basin.  As 
bearing  on  this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  oscillations  of  level  shown  by  the  superpo- 
sition of  salt  or  brackish-water  strata  to  fluviatile  beds ;  and 
those  of  deep-sea  origin  to  strata  formed  in  shallow  water. 
Even  if  the  upward  and  downward  movements  were  uniform  in 
amount  and  direction,  which  is  very  improbable,  their  effect 
in  producing  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  or  land  into 
sea  would  be  different  according  to  the  previous  shape  and 
varying  elevation  of  the  land  and  bottom  of  the  sea.  Lastly, 
denudation,  marine  and  subaerial,  has  frequently  caused  the 
absence  of  deposits  in  one  basin  of  corresponding  age  to  those 
in  the  other,  and  this  destructive  agency  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  effective  on  account  of  the  loose  and  unconsolidated 
nature  of  the  sands  and  clays. 
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TABLE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

UPPER  EOCENE. 


English  snbdivisions 

A.  1.  Bembridge  series,  Isle  of 

Wight,  p.  227. 
A.  2.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's 

series.  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  230. 
A.  3.     Beadon  series^  Isle  of 

Wight,  p.  230. 
A.  4.  Barton    series.       Sands 

and  clays  of  Barton  Cliflf, 

Hants,  p.  233. 


French  equiyaleuts 
A.  1.  Gypseous  series  of  Mont- 

martre,  p.  245. 
A.  2  and  3.  Calcaire  siliceux, 

or  Travertin  Inf^rieur,    p. 

248. 

A.  4.  Gr^s  de  Beauchamp,  or 
Sables  Moyens,  p.  249. 


MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

B.  1.  Bracklesham    series,   p.      B.  1.  Calcaire  Grossier,  p.  249. 

235. 
B.  2.  Alum  Bay  and  Bourne-      B.  2.  Wanting  in  France  ? 

mouth  beds,  p.  237. 
B.  2.  Wanting  in  England  ?  B.  2.  Soissonnais    Sands,     or 

Lits  Coquilliers,  p.  250. 

LOWER  EOCENE. 


C.  1.  London  Clay,  p.  239. 

C.  2.  Woolwich  and  Reading 

series,  p.  242. 
C.  3.  Thanet  sands,  p.  244. 


C.  1.  ArgiledeLondreSjCassel, 
near  Dunkirk. 

C.  2.  Argile  plastique  aiid  lig- 
nite, p.  251. 

C.  3.  Sables  de  Bracheux,  p. 
251. 


UPPER   EOCENE,    ENGLAND. 

Bembridg^e  series,  A.  1. — These  beds  are  about  120  feet 
thick,  and,  as  before  stated  (p.  219),  lie  immediately  under  the 
Hempstead  beds,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being 
conformable  with  those  Lower  Miocene  strata.  They  consist  of 
marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish,  and  marine 
origin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena  semistriata 
var.,  and  FaludUia  lenta,  fig.  163,  p.  220,  are  common  to  this 
and  to  the  overlying  Hempstead  series  ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
species  are  distinct.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Professor  Forbes : — 

a.  Upper  marls,  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  Melania 
ttcrritissima,  Forbes  (fig.  165). 

6.  Lower  marls,  characterised  by  Cerithium  mutahiU,  Cyrena 
pulchra,  &c. ,  and  by  the  remains  of  Tribnyx  (see  fig.  166). 

c.  Green  marls,  often  abounding  in  a  peculiar  species  of 
oyster,  and  accompanied  by  Centhium,  MytUv^s,  Arcaj  Nucxikif 
&c. 
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d.  Bembridge  limestoaes,  compact  cream-ooloared  Umesiones 
alternating  with  shales  and  marlf,  in  all  of  which  luid-Bhells  are 


common,  especially  at  Sconce,  near  Yarmouth,  as  dewnbed  bj 
Mr  F    Edwardi     The  Bulim«a  fUipficiM,  fig    167,  and  Htlix 


"0 
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ofxluaa,  fig.  168,  are  unong  ita  best  known  litnd-sheUa.  F<dudina 
orbieularii,  fig.  169,  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  Ona  of  the 
bands  is  filled  ■  with  a  little  globular  Paludina.  Among  the 
freshwater 'pulmonif era,  Lymnea  lon,glscata  (fig.  171)  and  Pla- 
norbis  dUmis  (fig.  170)  are  the  most  generally  distributed  ;  the 
latter  representB  or  takes  the  place  of  the  Flaiu/rbis  euom^ialits 
(see  fig.  175)  of  the  more  ancient  Headon  soriea.  Chara  tvher- 
cidata  (fig.  172)  is  the  chaiacteristic  Bembridgo  gyrogontte  or 
Beed-vesseL 

From  this  formation  on  the  shores  of  Whiteoliff  Bay,  Dr. 
Hantell  obtained  a  flue  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flohi^Xana 
LamaivmU,  Brong.,  a  plant  first  obtained  from  beda  of  corre- 
sponding age  in  the  suburba  of  Paris.  The  well-known  building- 
stone  of  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  a  limestone  . 
with  numerous  hollowa  caused  by  C^reikK 
which  have  disappeared  and  left  the  moulds 
of  their  shells,  belongs  to  this  subdivision 
of  the  Bembridge  series.  In  the  saine  Bin- 
stead  stone  Mr.  Pratt  and  the  Rev.  Darwin 
Fox  first  discovered  the  remains  of  mam- 
malia characteristic  of  the  gypseous  aeries 
of  Paris,  as  Pafceoifteriwiit  magmrni  (fig.  Lower  molar  lootb, 
174),  P.  medium,  P.  minua,  P.  minimum,  °^' ''"" 

P.  euTtum,  P.  cras»iim  ;  alao  Anoplotheriam   Mosieui,  iii<  of  wigbt.' 
commune  (fig,  173),  A.  aecundarium,  Dieho- 
bant  eeminmm,   and  CftieropotamiM   Cuvieri.     The  Paleothere, 
above  alluded  to,  resembled  the  living  tapir  in  the  form  of  the 


Fig.  173. 
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more  like  thooe  of  the  rhinoceros.  Paletoikertyim  magnutn  was 
of  the  uze  of  a  horse,  tiiree  or  four  feet  hig^  The  annexed 
woodcat,  fig.  174,  is  one  of  the  restorations  which  Cavier  at- 
tempted of  the  outline  of  the  living  ^«iw*jfcl^  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  entire  skeleton.  As  the  vertical  range  of  particular 
species  of  quadnipeds,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  ia  far 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  testacea,  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  species  at  Binstead,  agreeing  with  fossils  of  the  Paris 
gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  shells  and 
plants  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  vr  St.  Belea's  seriesv  A.  2. — ^This  group  is  of  fresh 
and  brackish-water  origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  cha- 
racter and  thickness.  Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much 
used  for  building,  and  cidled  by  Professor  Forbes  the  Nettle- 
stone  grit.  In  one  part  ripple-marked  flagstones  occur,  and 
rocks  with  f ucoidal  markings.  The  Osborne  beds  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  species  of  PcUitditia,  Mdaniay  and  Meknwp- 
sisy  as  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  CAoro. 

Beadoh  series,  A.  3. — These  beds  are  seen  both  in  White- 
cliff  Bay,  Headon  Hill,  and  Alum  Bay,  or  at  the  east  and  west 
extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  upper  and  lower  portions 
are  freshwater,  and  the  middle  of  mixed  origin,  sometimes 
brackish  and  marine.  Everywhere  Planorbis  euomphcUus,  fig. 
175,  characterises  the  freshwater  deposits,  just  as  the  allied 
form,  P.  discus,  fig.  170,  does  the  Bembridge  limestone.  The 
brackish- water  beds  contain  Potamomya  pla^ia,  Cerithitim  miuior 
bilcy  and  Potamides  cinctus  (fig.  37,  p.  32),  and  the  marine  beds 
Venus  (or  Cytherea)  incrassaia,  a  species  common  to  the  Lim- 
burg  beds  and  Grbs  de  Fontainebleau,  or  the  Lower  Miocene 


Fig.  175. 


.TCU^ 


ff^ 


Fig.  170. 


Planorbis  eiiomphaluit,  Sow, 
Headon  Hill,    j^  diam. 


JleiU  liibptinihka,  Say.    neadon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  Hordwell  Cliff,  Hante—ateo  recent. 


series.     The  prevalence  of  salt-water  remains  is  most  conspicu- 
ous in  some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  formation. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the 
Headon  series  arc  Nenthia  concava  (fig.  177),  Lynmea  cauda;td 
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(fag.  178),  and  CerUhiitm  concavum  (fig.  179).    Helix  lahyritithicay 
Say  (fig.  176),  a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States, 

Fig.  178.  Fig.  179. 


Fig.  177. 


#% 


Nei^ina  concava,  Sow.  Lymnea  caudata^  Edw,      Cerithium  concavumy  Sow. 

Headon  series.  Headon  scries.  Headon  series. 

was  discovered  in  this  series  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  Hordwell 
Cliff.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon  Hill,  in  the  same  beds.  At 
Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occurs  in  the  Bembridge  series, 
and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an  Eocene  fossil  of  a  species 
still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  having  no  local 
connection  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the  species. 
The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met 
with  in  Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near 
Lymington,  Hants.  Among  the  shells  which  abound  in  this 
cliff  are  Paludiiva  Unta  and  various  species  of  Lymivea,  Plaiuyrbis, 
Melania,  Cyclas,  Unio,  Potamomya,  Dreissenay  &c. 

Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys,  and  no  less 
than  six  species  of  Trimiyx ;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator 
and  a  crocodile ;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land* 
snakes  (Paleryx,  Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton 
and  Mr.  Wood  have  found  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining 
scales  of  the  genus  Lepidohtcusy  or  bony  pike  of  the  American 
rivers.  This  same  genus  of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met 
with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones 
of  several  birds  have  been  obtained  from  Hordwell,  and  the  re- 
mains of  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  Palceotherium  (P.  mintis}, 
Anoplotherixim,  Anthracothcriiim,  Dichodmiy  Dichohuney  Spalaco- 
don  and  Hyanodon.  The  latter  offers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known 
example  of  a  true  carnivorous  animal  in  the  series  of  British 
fossils,  although  I  attach  very  little  theoretical  importance  to 
the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species  are  those  most  easily  met 
with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern  deposits.  In  another 
point  of  view,  however,-  this  fauna  deserves  notice.  Its  geo- 
logical position  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Bembridge 
or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much  in 
species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the 
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Lower  Eoceoe  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  tlie  sequeL  It  there- 
fore teaches  lu  what  a  grand  Bucceuion  of  dustinct  aasemblageB 
of  mammalia  flourished  on  the  eiirth  during  the  Eocene  period. 
Many  of  the  marine  shellH  of  the  brackish-water  beds  of  the 
above  serisH,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are 
common  to  the  underlying  Barton  Clay  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  freshwater  shells,  such  as  Oyrena  obovaia, 
which  are  common  to  the  Bembridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the 
intervention  of  the  St.  Helen's  series.  The  white  and  green 
marls  of  the  Headon  series,  and  some  of  the  accompanying 
limestones,  often  resemble  the  Eocene  strata  of  Franoe  in 
mineral  character  and  colour  in  so  striking  a  manner,  a»  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same 
region  or  produced  contemporaneously  under  very  similar  geo- 
graphical circumstances. 

At  Brockenhurst,  near  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  maruie 
strata  have  recently  been  found,  containing  fifty-nine  shells,  of 
which  many  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Edwards.  These  beds 
rest  on  the  Lower  Headon,  and  are  considered  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  Headon  series,  many  of  the  shells 
J  the  brackish  water  or  Middle  Headon  beds 
of  Colwell  and  Whitediff  Bays, 
*''*■'**■  BuchasOanceUaruimurtixife^Sow., 

Fiistis  labiatiu,  Sow.,  £c.  In 
these  beds  at  Brockenhurst,  corals, 
ably  described  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
have  recently  been  found  in  abun- 
dance and  perfection  ;  see  fig.  180, 
\   Sohtuutrtai  cellitlosa. 

Baron  Ton  Konen*  has  pointed 
out  that  no  less  than  forty-six  out 
of  the  fifty-nine  Brockenhurst 
sliells,  <Tr  a  proportion  of  78  per 
cent.,  agree  with  speoies  oocurring 
in  Dumont's  Lower  Tongrian  for- 
mation in  Belgium.  This  being  the  case,  we  might  fairly  expect 
that  if  we  had  a  fnarine  equivalent  of  the  Bembridge  series  or 
of  the  contemporaneous  Paris  gypium,  we  should  find  it  to 
contain  a  still  greater  number  of  shells  common  to  the  Tongrian 
beds  of  Belgium,  but  the  exact  correlation  of  these  freshwater 
groups  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Britain  has  not  yet  been  fully 
made  out.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tongrian  of  Dumont  may  be 
newer  tiian  the  Bembiidge  series,  and  therefore  referable  to  the 
Iiower  Miocene.  If  ever  the  whole  series  should  be  complete, 
•  Quart.  Geol.  Joamal,  vol.  xx.  p.  97.    18G4. 
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we  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bern- 
bridge  beds,  or  the  uppermost  Eocene,  passing  by  imperceptible 
shades  into  the  inferior  beds  of  the  overlying  Miocene  strata. 

Among  the  fossils  found  in  the  Middle  Headon  are  Cytherea 
incrassata  and  Cerithium  plicatum,  fig.  160,  p.  220.  These  shells, 
especially  the  latter,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Miocene,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  Headon  series  has  been 
cited  as  an  objection  to  the  line  proposed  to  be  drawn  between 
Miocene  and  Eocene.  But  if  we  were  to  attach  importance  to 
such  occasional  passages,  we  should  soon  find  that  no  lines  of 
division  could  be  drawn  anywhere,  for  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  series  there  will  always  be  species 
common  to  beds  above  and  below  our  boundary-lines. 

Barton  series  {Sands  ai\d  Clays\  A.  4,  Table,  p.  227. — Both 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Hordwell  Cliff,  Hants,  the  Headon 
beds,  above-mentioned,  rest  on  white  sands  usually  devoid  of 
fossils,  and  used  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  making  glass.  In  one 
of  these  sands  Dr.  Wright  found  Chama  squamosay  a  Barton  clay 
shell,  in  great  plenty,  and  certain  impressions  of  marine  sheAls 
have  been  found  in  sands  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  age  in  Whitecliff  Bay.    These  sands  have  ^' 

been  called  Upper  Bagshot  in  the  maps  of  our 
Government  Survey,  but  this  identification  of  a 
f ossiliferous  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  an 
unfossiliferous  formation  in  the  London  Basin 
can  scarcely  be  depended  upon.     The  Barton 
Clay,  which  immediately  underlies  these  sands, 
is  seen  vertical  in  Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  and     g'^^  '^Barton ' 
nearly  horizontal  in  the  diffs  of  the  mainland 
near  Ljonington.     This  day,  together  with  the  Bracklesham 
beds,  presently  to  be  described,  has  been  termed  Middle  Bagshot 
by  the  Survey.     In  Barton  Cliff,  where  it  attains  a  thickness 
of  about  300  feet,  it  is  rich  in  marine  fossils. 

It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  London  Clay,  an  older 
Eocene  deposit  of  very  similar  mineral  character,  to  be  men- 
tioned below,  p.  239,  which  contains  many  shells  in  common,  but 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  there 
are  known  at  present  247  species  in  the  London  Clay  and  321 
in  that  of  Barton,  and  only  70  common  to  the  two  formations. 
Fifty-six  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  intermediate  Brack- 
lesham beds,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  other  14  may  imply 
a  return  of  similar  conditions,  whether  of  temperature  or 
depth  or  of  a  muddy  argillaceous  bottom,  conmion  to  the  two 
periods  of  the  London  and  Barton  Clays.  According  to 
M.  Hubert,  the  most  characteristic  Barton  Clay  fossils  corre- 
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apoDd  to  those  of  the  Grts  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sablea  Hojeiu, 
of  the  Paris  Bbbui,  but  it  also  contains  many  common  to  the 
older  Calcaire  Groasier. 


Certain  foraminifera  called  Nummulites  begin,  when  we  otudj 
the  Tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their 


J/((ra  icabi-a,  SO"'.  YelKla  amUgBB.  Sol.  l)ipl,li  puagtai.  Brand, 

first  appearance  in  these  beds.     A  small  species  called  Nummv- 
lUes  variolaria,  fig.  190,  ia  found  both  on  tlie  Hampshiro  coast 


and  in   beda  of  the 
Wight.     Several 


a.  nac  BUT.    p.  nugmpHL 

p.  220),  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and  the  H«mp«t»4d  or 
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■rMklMliftm  Beds  bdA  Batahot  Saods  (B.  1,  Table,  p.  227). 
Beneath  the  Barton  Clay  we  find  in  the  north  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  both  in  Alum  and  WhiteclifTBays,  a  great  series  of  various 
coloured  sands  and  clays  for  the  most  part  unfossiliferous,  and 
probably  of  estuarine  origin.  As  some  of  these  beds  contain 
Cardila  planicoata  (fig.  191)  they  have  been  identified  with  the 


marine  beds  much  richer  in  fossils  seen  in  the  coast  section  in 
Bracklesham  Bay  near  Chicheater  in  Sussei,  where  the  strata 
consist  chiefly  of  green  clayey  sands  with  some  lignite.  Among 
the  Bracklesham  fossils  besides  the  Cardita,  the  huge  Cerilhium 
gigmttev/m  is  seen,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Calcairo  Qrossier  of 
Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length.     The  .^wntnttt- 

FiE-  IS-'- 


'klesbom.    Siion'a  FossUi 


litts  Uevigata  (see  fig.  1S2),  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Calcaire  Qrossier  in  PVance,  where  it  sometimes  forms  stony 
layers,  as  near  Oompifegne,   is  very  common  in  these  beds, 
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together  with  JV.  mbm  tad  S.  MrMorts.  Out  of  19S  spedea 
of  t«atace«  procured  from  the  Bagriiot  and  BiaddeshMn  bed*  in 
Enf^land,  126  oocar  in  the  Calcaire  Gronei  in  France.  It  wu 
clesriy,  therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  of  the  Paiiaiaii  ieriea 
more  nearir  than  with  any  other. 

A^uording  to  tables  compiled  from  the  bett  authorities  by  Hi. 
Etheridge,  the  number  of  molluaca  now  known  from  the  Brack- 
lesham  beda  in  Great  Britain  ia  393,  of  which  no  leaa  than  240 


riciai. 


r  to  this  Bubdiviaion  of  the  British  Eocene  aerieo, 
a  to  the  Older  London  Clay,  and  140  to  the 


TkleB^n  iplnc  of  Ostrnccon.    Sreckka'iimi. 

Newer  Barton  Clay.     The  volutes  and  cowries  of  this  formation, 

u  well  as  the  lunuliteB  and  corals,  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm 

„    ,„.  climate     having     prevailed. 

Fig.   IDi.  !_■     V       -        1.  IV  .1. 

nnicn  is  borne  out  by  the 
discovery  of  a  serpent,  Pakeo- 
phii  tyjAarus  (see  fig.  193), 
»eding,  according  to  Pro- 
fesBor  Owen,  twenty  f»t  in 
length,  tmd  allied  in  ibi  osteo- 
logy totheBoa,  Python,  Colu- 
ber, and  Hydnu.  The  com- 
pressed form  and  diminutive 
size  of  certain  caudal  ver- 
tebree  indicate  so  miiob  ana- 
logy with  HydruB  as  to  induce  Professor  Owen  to  jHronounoe 


jttp^i^tfi 


Dental  platen  of  l/yliobalci  Edaarilil. 

BracklMhmD  Bsj'. 

Slxoti')  FOHiUe  of  Sunn,  Fl.  9. 


".] 
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thia  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been  raarine,*  Amongst  tbe 
companions  of  the  sea-snake  of  Bracklesham  was  an  extinct 
crocodile  (Gowoiw  Ditami,  Owen),  and  numeroua  fish,  Huch  u 
now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  Ostraceon  of  the 
family  Balistidte,  of  which  a  dorsal  spine  is  figured  (see  fig. 
194),  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  ^ylwbates  (see  fig.  19B). 
The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  CaTeharodon,  Otodv*, 


CardiandaKmgiutidmi,  Agaas,  Ohd^t  cM, 

Teeth  ol  Bliuki  tiom  SmcUnshun  Bodg. 

Ixmma,  Oaleoeerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant.     (See  figs.  196, 
197,198,199.) 

Mariiie  Shells  of  Brachhiham  Beds. 
ne.SM. 


Alum  Bay  anil  Ooarnemontb  beds  {Lower  Bag Aot  of  EngliA 
Survey),h.  2,  Table,  p.  227.  To  that  great  series  of  sands  and  clays 
which  intervene  between  the  equivalents  of  the  Bracklesham 
Beds  and  the  London  Clay  or  Lower  Eocene,  our  GoTemment 
Survey  has  given  the  name  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  sands,  for  they 
*  PnlKont.  8oc.  Honograpb.  Bept.,  pt.  ii  p.  61. 
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are  supposed  to  agree  in  age  with  the  inferior  unfossiliferona 
sands  of  the  country  round  Bagshot  in  the  London  Basin.  This 
part  of  the  series  is  finely  exposed  in  the  vertical  beds  of  Alum 
Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  east  and  west  of  Bournemouth  on 
the  south  coast  of  Hampshire.  In  some  of  the  close  and  white 
compact  days  of  this  locality,  there  are  not  only  dicotyledonous 
leaves,  but  numerous  fronds  of  ferns  allied  to  Gleichenia  which 
are  well-preserved  with  their  fruit. 

None  of  the  bods  are  of  great  horizontal  extent,  and  there  is 
much  cross-stratification  in  the  sands,  and  in  some  places  black 
carbonaceous  seams  and  lignite.  In  the  midst  of  these  leaf-beda 
in  Studland  Bay,  Purbeck  shells  of  the  genus  Unio  attest  the 
freshwater  origin  of  the  white  clay. 

No  less  than  forty  species  of  plants  are  mentioned  by  MM.  de 
la  Harpe  and  Gaudin  from  this  formation  in  Hampshire,  among 
wliich  tl^e  Proteaceee  {DryomdrcLf  &c.)  and  the  fig  tribe  are 
abundant,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  and  several  other  lauxinesB, 
with  some  papilionaceous  plants.  On  the  whole  they  remind  tlie 
botanist  of  the  types  of  subtropical  India  and  Austndia.* 

Heer  has  mentioned  several  species  which  are  common  to  this 
Alum  Bay  flora  and  that  of  Monte  Bolea,  near  Verona,  so  oele- 
bratod  for  its  fossil  fish,  and  where  the  strata  contain  nunmiulites 
and  other  Middle  Eocene  fossils.  He  has  particularly  alluded  to 
Aralia  primigenia  (of  which  genus  a  fruit  has  since  been  found 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Bournemouth),  Daphnogene  VeronensUy  and 
Flcti8  granadilla,  as  among  the  species  common  to  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Italian  Eocene  beds  ;  and  he 
observes  that  in  the  flora  of  this  period  those  forms  of  a  tem- 
perate climate  which  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene  formations,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  birch, 
alder,  elm,  hornbeam,  oak,  fir,  and  pine,  are  wanting.  The 
American  types  are  also  absent,  or  much  more  feebly  represented 
than  in  the  Miocene  period,  although  fine  specimens  of  the 
fan-palm  (Sahal)  have  been  found  in  these  Eocene  days  at  Stud- 
land.  The  number  of  exotic  forms  which  are  common  to  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  strata  of  Europe,  like  those  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  sequel  which  are  common  to  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous 
fauna,  demonstrate  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  the 
geographical  distribution  of  living  plants  originated.  A  great 
majority  of  the  Eocene  genera  have  disappeared  from  our  tem- 
perate climates,  but  not  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  they  must  all 
have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  assemblages  of  species  which 
succeeded  them.  Many  of  these  last  occurring  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  are  indeed  so  closely  allied  to  the  flora  now  surviving 

•  Heer,  Climat  ct  V^g^tation  <lu  Pays  Tertiaire,  p.  172. 
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aa  to  nuke  it  questionable,  even  in  the  opinion  of  naturalista 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  whether  they  are  not 
genealogically  related  the  one  to  the  other. 

I.OWBB  BOCBKE  KOEMATIOJfa,   ESGLASD. 

London  Clay  (C.  1,  Table,  p.  227).— Thia  formation  nnder- 
lies  the  preceding,  and  Bometimea  attains  athicknoss  of  SOOfeet. 
It  oonaista  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluiBh-gray  day,  with  layers 
of  ooncretiona  called  septaria,  which  abound  chiefly  in  the  brown 
day,  and  are  obtained  in  sutiicient  numbers  from  sea-diffs  near 
Harwich,  and  from  shaois  oS  the  coast  of  Essex  and  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  to  be  used  for  making  Roman  cem.ont.  The  total 
number  of  British  fossil  mollusca  known  at  present  (January 
1870)  in  this  formation  are  254,  of  which  166  are  peculiar,  ornot 
found  in  other  Eocene  beds  in  this  country.  The  principal  lo- 
calities of  fossils  in  the  London  clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near 
London,  the  island  of  Sheppey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
Bognor  on  the  Sussex  coast.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr. 
Prestwich  found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  Oalcaire  Oroaaier 
(from  which  600  species  have  been  obtained),  while  33  aw  oom- 
mon  to  the  '  Lits  Coquilliers '  (p.  350),  in  which  200  species  are 
known  in  France. 

In  the  Island  of  Sheppey  near  the  moutJi  of  the  Thames  the 
thickness  of  the  London  Ulay  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to 
be  more  than  500  feet,  and  it  is  in  the  ilppormost  60  feet  that  a 
great  number  of  fossil  fruits  wore  obtained,  being  chiefly  found 
on  the  beach  when  the  sea  has  washed  away  Uie  clay  of  the 
raindly  wasting  clifls.  F  g  ''oj 

Mr.  Bowerbonk,  in  a  valuable  pub- 
lication on  these  fossil  fruits  and 
seeds,  has  described  no  less  than  thir- 
teen fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent 
type  .fftpa,  now  only  found  in  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  Bengal  (see  fig.  205).  In  tho  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  Dr.  Hooker  observed 
the  lai^nuts  oiNipafniikana  floating 
in  such  numbers  in  the  various  arms 
of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstruct  the 
paddie-whoels  of  steam-boats.  These 
plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe ''"»'  fruit  rfimi'm  (romsnepper. 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Fandanua,  or  screw- 
pine.  There  are  also  met  with  three  species  of  Anoim,  or 
custard  apple ;  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and 
melon  family),  and  fruits  of  various  species  of  Acaeia. 
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Beudefi  fir-cones  or  fruit  of  trae  Conifena  there  are  oonea  of 

Froteacete  in  abundance,  and  the  celebrated  botanist  the  late 

Bobert  Brovn  pointed  out  the  affinitj'  of  these  to  the  New 

Pj    j^  Holland  types  FetrophUa  and  Iio- 

pogan.      Of   the  first   there   are 

about  fifty  and  of  the  oecond  thirty 

described  species  now  living  in 

Australia. 

EttingahauBenremaricedin  1861 

that  five  of  the  fossil  ap«ciM  item 

Sheppey,  named  by  Bowerbank,* 

were  specimens  of  the  same  frait 

(see  fig.  206)  in  different  atat«B  of 

Eocene  FiDteuwons  Frnic         preservation  ;  and  Mr.  Carmthers 

PeinphOoida  BidumiKii.  LoDdoa    having  examined  the  original  spe- 

cuy.shepper.  N.tn»i.i«,.        cimensnowintheBritishMuseum, 

riio^  thB  pi^^^t\^>^     '«Ua  me  that  aU  these  oonea  from 

Sheppej  may  be  reduced  to  two 

species,  which  have'  an  undoubted  afQnitj  to  the  two  eiijrting 

Australian  genera  above  mentioned,   although  their    perfect 

identity  in  structure  cannot  be  made  out. 

The  contiguilf  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these 
vegetable  productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  ot 
crocodiles  and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dean  Conybeare 
remarked,  must  have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  ^gs. 
Of  turtles  there  were  numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest 
living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea-snake,  which  must  have  been 
thirteen  feet  long,  of  the  genus  FalaophU  before  mentioned  (p. 
236),  has  also  been  described  by  Professor  Owen  from  Sheppey, 
of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Bracklesham,  and  called  P. 
totiapieui.  A  true  crocodile,  also,  Croeodibta  tolia/^eut,  and 
another  sanrian  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  tiie 
above  fossils ;  also  the  rehcs  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeda. 
One  of  these  last  belongs  to  the  new  genus  ifyra«ofA«rium  of 
Owen,  of  the  hog  tribe,  allied  to  Chieropotamus ;  another  is  a 
Lo^iodon ;  a  third  a  pachyderm  called  CoTy;^(^  eoueniM  by 
Owen,  larger  ttian  any  existing  tapir.  All  these  animals  seem 
to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which  floated  down 
the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the  existence  of  a  nuunmifer- 
ous  fauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummulites  fiourished 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the  Alps,  I^renees, 
and  other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  back-bones  of  great 
continents,  were  raised  from  the  deep ;  nay,  even  before  a  part 
*  Bovrerbank,  Fossil  Fruiu  end  Seeds  of  London  CUy,  Plates  ix.  and  x. 
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of  the  constituent  rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the  central 
ridges  of  these  chains  had  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference 
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derivable  from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  tem- 
perature. Thus  many  species  of  Conus  and  Foiw^a  occur,  a  large 
Cyprcea,  C,  oviformis,  a  very  large  Bostellaria  (fig.  209),  a  species 
of  Cancellariay  six  species  of  Nautilus  (fig.  211),  besides  other 
Cephalopoda  of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  Belosepia  (fig.  212).  Among  many  characteristic 
bivalve  shells  are  Leda  amygdaloides  (fig.  213)  and  Cryptodon 
angulatma  (fig.  214),  and  among  the  Radiata  a  star-fish,  Astro- 
pecten  (fig.  215). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  (Teiraptenis 
priscK^,  Agassiz),  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  {Fristis 
bisuhatus,  Ag.),  about  ten  feet  in  length  ;  genera  now  foreign  to 
the  British  seas.  On  the  whole,  about  eighty  species  of  fish 
have  been  described  by  M.  Agassiz  from  these  beds  of  Sheppey, 
and  they  indicate,  in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  London  day  at  Kyson,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Woodbridge,  the  remains  of  mammalia  have  been  de- 
tected. Some  of  these  have  been  referred  by  Professor  Owen  to 
an  opossum  and  others  to  the  genus  Hyr(Uiothermm,  The  teeth 
of  this  last-mentioned  Pachyderm  were  at  first,  in  1840,  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  monkey,  an  opinion  afterwards  abandoned  by 
Owen  when  more  ample  materials  for  comparison  were  obtained. 

Voolwioh  and  Beading:  seHes  (0.  2,  Table,  p.  227).— This 
formation  was  formerly  called  the  Plastic  Clay,  as  it  agrees  with 
a  similar  clay  used  in  pottery  which  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  French  series,  and  it  has  been  used  for  the  like  purposes 
in  England.* 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral 
character  than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris  ;  those 
of  our  own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, 
— ^accumulations  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  com- 
posed of  limestones,  some  of  them  siliceous,  and  of  crystalline 
gypsum  and  siliceous  sandstone,  and  sometimes  of  pure  flint 
used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  often  impossible,  as  before 
stated,  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the  various 
members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle  their 
respective  ages.  But  in  regard  to  the  division  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of 
London,  Hampshire,  or  Paris,  we  recognise  as  a  general  rule  the 
same  mineral  character,  the  beds  consisting  over  a  large  area  of 
mottled  clays  and  sand,  with  lignite,  and  with  some  strata  of 
well-rolled  flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk,  varjring  in  size 
but  occasionally  several  inches  in  diameter.  These  strata  may 
be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the 

*  Prestwich,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  vol.  x. 
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London  basin,  at  Reading,  Blackheath,  and  Woolwich,  In 
some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of  oysters  are  observed,  con- 
sisting of  Ostrea  hellovacina,  so  common  in  France  in  the  same 
relative  position.  In  these  beds  at  Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland 
found  a  large  pebble  to  which  five  full-grown  oysters  were  af- 
fixed, in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had  commenced  their 
first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  to  it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven 
in  Siissex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater 
testacea  distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the 
latter,  Melcmia  inquinata  (see  fig.  21 7)  and  Cyrena  cn^neiformis 
(see  fig.  216)  are  very  common,  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  217. 


Cijrena  eunei/ormis,  Sow.    Natural  size.  Melania  (Melanatria) 

Woolwich  clays.  inquinatay  Des.    Syn. 

CerUhium  tnelanoideSf 
Sow.    Woolwich  clays. 

in  France.  They  clearly  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered 
the  Eocene  sea.  Usually  there  is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  fresh- 
water, and  marine  shells,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs 
of  the  river  and  the  sea  having  successively  prevailed  on  the 
same  spot.  At  New  Charlton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr. 
de  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  a 
layer  of  sand  associated  with  well-rounded  flint  pebbles  in  which 
numerous  individuals  of  the  Cyreiia  telliiiella  were  seen  standing 
endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  siphonal  extremity 
of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the  mollusks 
had  died  in  their  natural  position.  I  have  described  ^  a  bank  of 
sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  River  at  Mobile,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low 
tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Qnafhodon^ 
which  were  similarly  placed  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  pos- 
ture which  enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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and  draw  in  or  reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is 
usually  fresh,  but  sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of 
river-water  must  have  flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where 
the  Cy^rence  lived,  and  they  may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by 
an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which  invaded  the  spot  when  the 
river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of  land  took  place.  Traced 
in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards  Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich 
beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  character ;  while  in  an 
opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  they  become,  as  near 
Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  Unio, 
Pahidinay  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the 
ancient  river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  south-west  of  the 
present  site  of  the  metropolis. 

Fluviatile  beds  underlying  deep-sea  strata. — Before  the  minds 
of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  gradual 
sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea  at  different  periods, 
and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep  water,  the 
fluviatile  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group  appeared 
strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of  feet 
of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  salt  water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Blackheath, 
near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet.  These  shingle  banks  are 
probably  of  marine  origin,  but  they  indicate  the  proximity  of 
land,  arid  the  existence  of  a  shore  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk 
were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebbles,  and  spread  over  a  wide  space. 
We  have,  therefore,  first,  as  before  stated  (p.  243),  evidence  of 
oscillations  of  level  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Woolwich 
series,  then  of  a  great  submergence,  which  allowed  a  marine 
deposit  500  feet  thick  to  be  laid  over  the  antecedent  beds  of 
fresh  and  brackish  water  origin. 

Tbanet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  227). — The  Woolwich  or  plastic  clay 
above  described  may  often  be  oeen  in  the  Hampshire  basin  in 
actual  contact  with  the  chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the 
lowest  member  of  the  British  Eocene  series.  But  at  other 
points  another  formation  of  marine  origin,  characterised  by  a 
somewhat  different  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has  proposed  the  name  of 
*  Thanet  Sands,'  because  they  are  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea-coast  between 
Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculvers,  where  they  consist  of  sands  with 
a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone,  and  contain,  among 
other  fossils,  Pholadomya  cuneata,  Cypi'ina  Mon-isiij  Coi'hula 
longlrostrisy  ScalaHa  Bowerhankii,  &c.  Tlie  greatest  thickness 
of  these  beds  is  about  90  feet. 
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UPPER  EOCENE   FORMATIONS  OP   PRANCE. 

The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  consist 
of  a  series  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each 
other,  and  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which 
they  occupy  has  been  called  the  Paris  Basin,  and  is  about  180 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart  attempted,  in  1810,  to  distinguish  five  different  groups, 
comprising  three  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  had  been  by  turns  admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the 
same  area.  Investigations  since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and 
London  basins  have  rather  tended  to  confirm  these  views,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  show  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Eocene  period  there  have  been  great  movements  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the  superposition 
of  deep  sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London  clay,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  Woolwich  beds)  can  only  be  explained  by  referring 
to  such  movements.  It  appears,  notwithstanding,  from  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Constant  Provost,  that  some  of  the  minor 
altematioiis  and  intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  de- 
posits, in  the  Paris .  basin,  may  be  accounted  for  without  such 
changes  of  levelj  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simultaneously 
in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into 
which  many  rivers  entered. 

Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre  (A.  1,  Table,  p.  227). — To 
enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata 
would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits  j  I  shall  therefore  give 
some  examples  only  of  the  most  important  formations.  Beneath 
the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Miocene 
period,  as  before  stated,  we  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
a  series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of 
gypsum.  These  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  Paris  basin,  and,  among  other  places,  in  the  hill  of 
Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first  studied  by  Cuvier. 

The  gypsimi  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris  occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with 
the  associated  marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together 
with  the  bones  and  skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several 
land-plants  are  also  met  with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  fan  palm  or  palmetto  tribe  (Flahellaria),  The  remains 
also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles  and  other  reptiles, 
occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammalia  are  usually 
isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being  pre- 
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served  ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and  skin, 
had  been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were 
still  swollen  by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition. 
The  few  accompanying  shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  fre- 
quently float  on  the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  Wood. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadru- 
peds, including  the  genera  PaUeothemmt  (see  fig.  174,  p.  229), 
Anojylotherium  (see  fig.  218),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all 
extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  the  Perisso- 
dactyle  or  odd-toed  division  of  the  order  Fachydermata,  which  now 
contains  only  four  living  genera,  namely,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse, 
and  h3rrax.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated, 
among  which  are  the  Hyceaodon  dasrjuroides,  a  species  of  dog, 
•Canis  Parisieiisis,  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon  Parisietisis,  Of  the 
Bodentia  are  found  a  squirrel;  of  the  Cheiroptera,  a  bat ;  while 
the  Marmpialia  (an  order  now  confined  to  America,  Australia, 
and  some  contiguous  islands)  are  represented  by  an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skele- 
tons of  some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to 
existing  species.*  The  same  remark,  according  to  MM.  Cuvier 
and  Agassiz,  applies  both  to  the  reptiles  and  fish.  Among 
the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  JSmys  and 
Tri(ynyx, 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation 
is  such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  sufler  by  river 

Fig.  218. 


Xiphodon  gracile,  or  AnoplothetHum  graciU,  Cuvier.    Restored  outline. 

inundations.    Among  these  were  several  species  of  PdUBothervum, 
a  genus  before  alluded  to  (p.  229).     These  were  associated  with 

*  Cuvier,  Oss.  Foss.,  torn,  iiii  p.  255. 
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the  ATioplotherium,  a  tribe  intermediate  between  pachyderms 
and  ruminants.  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  this  family  was 
called  by  Cuvier  Xiphodon,  Their  forms  were  slender  and 
elegant,  and  one,  named  Xiphodon  gracile  (fig.  218),  was  about 
the  size  of  the  chamois  ;  and  Cuvier  inferred  from  the  skeleton 
that  it  was  as  light,  graceful,  and  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

Fossil  footprints, — There  are  three  superimposed  masses  of 
gypsum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  separated  by  inter- 
vening deposits  of  laminated  marl.  In  the  uppermost  of  the 
three  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency  M.  Desnoyers  discovered 
in  1859  many  footprints  of  animals  occurring  at  no  less  than 
six  diflferent  levels.*  The  gypsiun  to  which  they  belong  varies 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  that  which  has 
yielded  to  the  naturalist  the  largest  number  of  bones  and 
skeletons  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  I  visited  i^e 
quarries,  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made  known,  with  M. 
feesnoyers,  who  also  showed  me  large  slabs  in  the  Museum  at 
Paris,  where,  on  the  upper  planes  of  stratification,  the  indented 
footmarks  were  seen,  while  corresponding  casts  in  relief  appeared 
on  the  lower  surfaces  of  ilie  strata  of  gypsum  which  were  imme- 
diately superimposed.  A  thin  film  of  marl,  which  before  it  was 
dried  and  condensed  by  pressure  must  have  represented  a  much 
thicker  layer  of  soft  mud,  intervened  between  the  beds  of  solid 
gypsum.  On  this  mud  the  animals  had  trodden,  and  made 
impressions  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gypseous  mass  below, 
then  evidently  unconsolidated.  Tracks  of  the  Anoplotherium 
with  its  bisulcate  hoof,  and  the  trilobed  footprints  of  PdUBO- 
thenunif  were  seen  of  different  sizes,  corresponding  to  those  of 
several  species  of  these  genera  which  Cuvier  had  reconstructed, 
while  in  the  same  beds  were  footmarks  of  carnivorous  mam- 
malia. The  tracks  also  of  fliMatile,  lacustrine,  and  terrestrial 
tortoises  {Emys^  TrionyXy  &c.)  were  discovered,  also  those  of 
crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos,  and  great  batrachians,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  a  huge  bird,  apparently  a  wader,  of  the  size  of  the 
gastomis,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  There  were  likewise 
impressions  of  the  feet  of  other  creatures,  some  of  them  clearly 
distinguishable  from  any  of  the  fifty  extinct  types  of  mammalia, 
of  which  the  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsiun.  The 
whole  assemblage,  says  Desnoyers,  indicate  the  shores  of  a  lake, 
or  several  small  lakes  communicating  with  each  other,  on  the 
borders  of  which  many  species  of  Pachyderms  wandered,  and 
beasts  of  prey  which  occasionally  devoured  them.  The  tooth- 
marks  of  these  last  had  been  detected  by  palaeontologists  long 

*  Sur  des  Empreintes  de  Pas  d'Animaux,  par  M.  J.  Desnoyers.  Conipte 
rendu  de  Tlnstitat,  1859. 
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before  on  the  bones  and  skulls  of  PaUotheres  entombed  in  the 
gypsum. 

Imperfection  of  the  Record. — These  footmarks  have  revealed 
to  us  new  and  unexpected  proofs  that  the  air-breathing  fauna 
of  the  Upper  Eocene  period  in  Europe  far  surpassed  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  species  the  largest  estimate  which  had 
previously  been  formed  of  it.  We  may  now  feel  sure  that  the 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  birds,  which  have  left  portions  of  their 
skeletons  as  memorials  of  their  existence  in  the  solid  g3rpsum, 
constituted  but  a  part  of  the  then  living  creation.  Similar 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  whole  succession 
of  geological  records.  In  each  district  the  monuments  of  periods 
embracing  thousands,  and  probably  in  some  instances  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years,  are  totally  wanting.  Even  in  the  volumes 
which  are  extant  the  greater  number  of  the  pages  are  missing 
in  any  given  region,  and  where  they  are  found  they  contain 
but  few  and  casual  entries  of  the  physical  events  or  living 
beings  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  the  subordinate  formations  met  with  in  two  neigh- 
bouring countries,  such  as  France  and  England  (the  minor 
Tertiary  groups  above  enumerated),  commonly  classed  as  equi- 
valents and  referred  to  corresponding  periods,  may  nevertheless 
have  been  by  no  means  strictly  coincident  in  date.  Though 
called  contemporaneous,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  often 
separated  by  intervals  of  many  thousands  of  years.  We  may 
compare  them  to  double  stars,  which  appear  single  to  the  naked 
eye  because  seen  from  a  vast  distance  in  space,  and  which  really 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  stellar  system  though  occupying 
places  in  space  extremely  remote  if  estimated  by  our  ordinary 
standard  of  terrestrial  measurements. 

Caloaire  silioeuzi  or  Travertin  Inferienr  (A.  2  and  3, 
p.  227). — This  compact  siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide 
area.  It  resembles  a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by  small  empty  sinuous  cavities. 
It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some 
places  contains  freshwater  and  land  species,  and  never  any 
marine  fossils.  The  calcaire  siliceux  and  the  calcaire  grossier 
usually  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  one  attaining 
its  fullest  development  in  those  places  where  the  other  is  of 
slight  thickness.  They  are  described  by  some  writers  as  alter- 
nating with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at 
Sergy  and  Osny. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marls  before  described,  is  in 
greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  caloaire 
grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed. 
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ar^0  de  Beanoliamp,  or  Sables  IMEoyens  (A.  4,  p.  227). — 
In  some  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  oands  and  marls,  called  the 
Grhs  de  Beauchamp,  -or  Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous 
beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier  proper.  These  sands,  in  which 
a  small  nummnlite  {N,  variolarla)  is  very  abundant,  contain 
more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many  of  them  peculiar, 
but  others  common  to  the  next  division. 

MIDDLE  EOCENE  FORMATIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Caloaire  Grossier,  upper  and  middle  (B.  1,  p.  227). — The 
upper  division  of  this  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of 
compact,  fragile  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  green  marls. 
The  shells  in  some  parts  are  admixture  of  CerWiium^  Oyclostoma, 
and  CorhiUa  ;  in  others  Limiieay  Cerithiumy  Palvdvna,  &c.  In 
the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  mammalia,  Palceotherium 
and  Lophiodony  have  been  found.  The  middle  division,  or  cal- 
caire grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing 
into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells 
which  characterise  the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than  400  distinct 
species  have  been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon, 
where  they  are  embedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed 
of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and 
freshwater  species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine 
shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cyclostoma  and 
Lvrntieaf  being  land  and  freshwater  shells,  must  have  been 
brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of  tri- 
tui'ated  shells  implies  considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea 
than  the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus 
Cerithium  (see  figures,  p.  220).  There  occur  no  less  than  137 
species  of  this  genus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them 
in  the  calcaire  grossier.  Most  of  the  living  CerUhia  inhabit  the 
sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish  ; 
so  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  now  under  con- 
sideration is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  Paris 
basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers  flowed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  certam 
beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the  French 
geologists  'Miliolite  limestone.'  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  millions  of  microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  of  minute  grains  of 
sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  class  Foraminifera.  Figiures  of 
some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  As  this 
miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns,  or  Upper  Miocene 
strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  furnishes  the  geologist 
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with  a  iiaefiil  criterion  for  dutingouhing  the  detadied  Eocene 
tmd  Upper  Miocone  formations  scattered  over  tiioae  and  otii«r 
adjoining  prnrincsB.  The  diBcoveij  of  the  rentaina  of  Pabw- 
thcriuni  and  other  mamnatia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the 


Calcariua  rerUpisa,       Spirolina  itauilQma,       TritociiliMa  AtjbAi. 

Dcsh.  DeA.  Doh. 

a.  KaUual  >lK.    b.  UikgnMetl. 

oaloure  groBsier  shotra  that  these  land  animak  began  to  exist 
before  the  depoaition  of  the  overlying  gypseoua  series  had 
commenced. 

Kower  OalOBlre  (rosaler,  or  WMtoanle  crosslAr*  (S.  1, 
p.  227). — The  lower  part  of  the  caloaire  groBsier,  which  often 
contains  much  green  earth,  ia  characterised  at  Auvera,  near 
Fontoise,  to  the  north  of  PariH,  and  still  more  in  the  environs 
of  Compifegne,  by  the  abundance  of  nnmmulites,  consisting 
chiefl;  of  N.  Usvigata,  N.  scahra,  and  N.  Lamarcki,  which  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  stony  strstB,  thongh 
these  same  foraminifera  are  wanting  in  beds  <^  similar  age  in 
the  immediate  enTirons  of  Paris. 

Balsaonnals  sandai  or  Kits  caqnJIUers  (B.  2,  p.  227). — 
Below  the  preceding  formation,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  especially  at  Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Com- 
pifegne,  and  other  localities  in  the  Soisaonnais,  about  fifl^ 
miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  from  which  about  300  species  of  ahelbi 
have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the  calcaira 
grossiet  and  the  Brackleshsm  beds 
lig.aai.  u£  England,  and  many  peculiar. 

The  Nummidites  ^onviata  is  very 
[  abundant,   and  the  most  charac- 
teristic ahell  is  the  NerUa  conoidea, 
n.,  a  fossil  which  has  a  very 
Syn.  jJ.'sSAnlwriS.'^E^iti.      ^de  geographical  range  ;  for,  as 
M.  d'Arcbiac  remarks,  it  accom- 
panies the  nummulitic  formation  from  Europe  to  India,  having 
been  found  in  Gutch,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  associated 
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with  N^cmmuliies  scahra.  No  less  than  33  shells  of  this  group 
are  said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of  the  London  clay  proi)er, 
yet,  after  visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the 

*  Sables  infdrieurs '  of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich, 
that  the  latter  are  probably  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and 
perhaps  older  than  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England.  The 
London  clay  seems  to  be  unrepresented  in  the  Paris  basin, 
unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.* 

LOWEK  EOCENE  FOKMATIONS   OF  FRANCE. 

Arffile  plastlque  (0.  2,  p»  227). — ^At  the  base  of  the  tertiary 
system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occasional 
beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  *  argile  plastique. '  Fossil 
oysters  {Ostrea  hellovacina)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
there  is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  cuneiformL 
(fig.  216,  p.  243),  Melania  inquinata  (fig.  217),  and  others,  fre- 
quently met  with  in  beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the 
London  Basin.  Layers  of  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior 
clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary 
strata  in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of 
rolled  and  angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand. 
These  beds  appear  to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  pre- 
vious emergence  of  the  chalk,  and  its  waste  by  denudation.  In 
the  year  1855,  the  tibia  and  femur  of  a  large  bird  equalling  at 
least  the  ostrich  in  size  were  found  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  at 
the  base  of  the  Plastic  clay.  This  bird,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gastomis  Paridensis  has  been  assigned,  appears,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  MM.  H^ert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to  an 
extinct  genus.  Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading 
land  birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic  species,  f 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  purposes 
as  the  Argile  plastique  around  Paris,  and  the  clays  and  sands  of 
corresponding  age  near  London,  should  never  have  afforded  any 
vestige  of  a  feathered  biped  previously  to  the  year  1855,  shows 
what  diligent  search  and  what  skill  in  osteological  interpretation 
are  required  before  the  existence  of  birds  of  remote  ages  can 
be  established. 

Sables  de  Braobenx  (0.  3,  p.  227).— The  marine  sands  called 
the  Sables  de  Bracheux  (a  place  near  Beauvais),  are  considered 
by  M.  Hubert  to  be  older  than  the  Lignites  and  Plastic  clay, 
and  to  coincide  in  age  with  the  Thanet  Sands  of  England.     At 

•  D' Archiac,  Bulletin,   torn,  x.;         f  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.   xii. 
and  Prestwich,  Geol.  Quart.  Joum.,     p.  204.    1856. 

1847,  p.  377. 
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La  F^re,  in  tlio  Department  of  Aiane,  in  a  deposit  of  this  age,  a 
fossil  skull  has  been  found  of  a  quadruped  called  by  Blainville 
ArcUKyon  prinuivrutf  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  related  both  to 
the  bear  and  to  the  Kinkajou  (Cercoleptes).  This  creature 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammifer. 

irmnmnlltle  formation  of  anropoy  Aslat  A«« — Of  aU  the 
rocks  of  the  Eocene  period^  no  formations  are  of  aach  great 
geographical  importance  as  the  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene^  as 
above  defined,  assuming  that  the  older  tertiary  formation,  com- 
monly called  nununulitic,  is  correctly  ascribed  to  this  group. 
It  appears  that  of  more  than  fifiy  species  of  these  foraminifera 
described  by  D'Archiac,  one  or  two  species  only  are  found 
in  other  tertiary  formations  whether  of  older  or  newer  date. 
Niimmulites  itiiennedia,  a  Middle  Eocene  form,  ascends  into 
the  Lower  Miocene,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  species 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  London  day,  still  less  to  the 
Argile  plastique  or  Woolwich  beds.  Separate  groups  of  strata 
are  often  characterised  by  distinct  species  of  nummulite ;  thus 
the  beds  between  the  Lower  Miocene  and  the  Lower  Eocene 
may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished  by  three 
different  species  of  nummtdites,  N,  varioUma  in  the  upper, 
N,  Icevigata  in  the  middle,  and  N,  plom/aUda  in  the  lower  beds. 
The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Swiss  Alps  rises  to  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  attains  here  and  in 
other  mountain  chains  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet. 
It  may  be  said  to  play  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any 
other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  earth's  crust, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  It  occurs  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  and  has  been  traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely 
quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus.  It  has  been  observed  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the 
mountain  ranges  which  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and  which 
form  the  passes  leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed 
still  farther  eastward  into  India,  as  far  as  eastern  Bengal  and 
the  frontiers  of  China. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson  found  nummulites  at  an  elevation  of  no  less 
than  10,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Western  Thibet. 
One  of  the  species,  which  T  myself  found  very  abundant  on  the 
flanks  of  the  P)rrenees,  in  a  compact  crystalline  marble  (fig.  223) 
is  called  by  M.  d*Archiac  Nummulites  Ftischi.  The  same  is  also 
very  common  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians.  In 
many  distant  coimtries,  in  Cutch,  for  example,  some  of  the  same 
shells,  such  as  NerUa  cmwidea  (fig.  222),  accompany  the  num- 
mulites, as  in  France.     The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that 
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the  Nummulitic  formation  belongs  partly  to  tke  cretaceoiu  era, 
seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen  &om  confoimding  Ka  fkllied  genu, 
Orbitoides,  with  the  true  Nummulite. 


When  Te  have  onoe  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  uom- 
mulitio  formation  occupies  a  middle  and  upper  place  in  the 
Eocene  series,  vre  are  strack  with  the  oomparatiTefy  modem 
date  to  which  some  of  the  greateet  revolutiona  in  tiie  phyuoal 
geography  of  Burope,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  must  be  re- 
ferred. All  the  mountain  cluuns,  such  as  the  Alps,  Fyreneea, 
Oarpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose 
antral  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily, 
could  have  had  no  existence  till  after  tlie  Middle  Eocene  period. 
During  that  period  the  sea  prevailed  where  these  chains  now 
rise,  for  nummulites  and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  00- 
questionably  inhabitants  of  salt  water.  Before  these  evenia, 
comprising  the  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  con- 
tinent, England  had  been  peopled,  as  I  before  pointed  out 
(p.  242),  by  various  quadrupeds,  by  herbivorous  pachyderms, 
by  insectivorous  bats,  and  by  opossums. 

Almost  all  the  volcanos  which  preserve  any  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams 
can  be  traced,  are  more  modem  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now 
under  consideration ;  and  besides  these  superficial  monumenta 
of  the  action  of  heat,  Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast 
changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks  within  the  same  period.  Borne 
members  of  the  nummulitic  and  overlying  tertiaiy  strata  called 
Jtyach  have  actually  been  converted  in  the  centoal  Alps  into 
crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed  into  marble,  qiiartz-rock, 
mica-Bohist,  and  gneiss.* 
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Booene  strata  in  tbe  Vnlted  States. — In  North  America 
the  Eocene    formations    occupy  a  large    area  bordering  the 
Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as  it  is 
traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.     They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both 
east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  MississippL    At  Claiborne 
in  Alabama,  no  less  than  400  species  of  marine  sheUs,  with 
many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of  fish,  characterise  one  member 
of  this  system.     Among  the  shells,  the  Ca/rdUa  planicaday  before 
mentioned  (fig.  191j  p.  235),  is  in  abundance ;  and  this  fossil 
and  some  otheM  identical  with  European  species,  or  very  nearly 
allied  to  them,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds 
agree  in  age  with  the  central  or  Bracklesham  group  of  England, 
and  with  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris.* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly 
called  *  the  nummulite  limestone,'  from  the  great  number  of 
discoid  bodies  resembling  nummulities  which  it  contains,  fossils 
now  referred  by  A.  D'Orbigny  to  the  genus  OrhitoideSy  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  f  ora- 
minifera.t  That  naturalist,  moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Orbitoides  alluded  to  (0.  ManteUi)  is  of  the  same  species  as  one 
found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formation 
of  India. 

Above  the  orbitoidal  limestone  is  a  white  limestone,  some* 
times  soft  and  argillaceous,  but  in  parts  very  compact  and  cal' 
careous.  It  contains  several  peculiar  corals,  and  a  large 
Nautilus  allied  to  N.  ziczac ;  also  in  its  upper  bed  a  gigantic 
cetacean,  called  Zeughdon  by  Owen.  J 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior of  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
formation.  The  vertebral  column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr. 
Buckley  at  a  spot  visited  by  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly 
seventy  feet,  and  not  far  off  part  of  another  backbone  nearly  fifty 
feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained  evidence,  during  a  short  excur- 
sion, of  so  many  localities  of  this  fossil  animal  within  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not 
reptilian,  since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots 
(fig.  224),  implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets  ;  and  his 

*  See  paper  by  the  Author,  Quart,  p.  32. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iv.p.  12  ;  and  J  See  Memoir  by  R.  W.  Gibbes, 

Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  Journ.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbilad., 

vol.  ii.  p.  59.  vol.  1. 1847. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  vi. 
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opinion  of  the  cetacean  nature  of  the  foseil  was  afterwards  con- 
fltmed  by  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  R.  W.  GibbeH.     That  it  was  an 


extinct  manuual  of  the  whale  tribe  has  since  been  placed  bejon 
all  doubt  by  the  discoverj  of  the  entire  skull  of  anothw  foss 
Bpedee  of  the  same  family,  having  the  double  occipital  condytes 
only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the  convoluted  tympanic  bones 
which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 
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CHAPTiaa  XVII. 

UPPER    CBETAOBOUS    OEOUP. 

Lapse  of  time  between  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  periods— Tabid  of  saocessive 
.  Gretaoeotts  fonnations-'Maestricht  beds-^Pisolitic  limestone  of  FranceN^ 
Cbalk  of  Faxoe— Geographical  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk*^ 
Chalky  matter  now  forming  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantior-Marked  difftrauM 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  existing  fauna — Chalk  flints — Potstones  of 
Horstead— Vitreous  sponges  in  the  Chalk— Isolated  blocks  of  foreign  rocks 
in  the  white  chalk  supposed  to  be  icebome — Distinctness  of  mineral 
character  in  contemporaneous  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch — ^Fossils  of 
the  white  chalk — Lower  white  chalk  without  flints — Chalk  Marl  and  its 
fossils — Chloritic  series  or  Upper  Greensand— Coprolite  bed  near  Cam- 
bridge— Fossils  of  the  Chloritic  series — Gault — Connection  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  strata — ^Blackdown  beds — Flora  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  Period — Hippurite  Limestone — Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Tertiary  or 
Cainozoic  strata,  and  have  next  to  speak  of  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  formations.  The  uppermost  of  these  last  is  commonly 
called  the  chalk  or  the  cretaceous  formation,  from  creta,  the  Latin 
name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  which  con- 
stitutes an  upper  member  of  the  group  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
where  it  was  first  studied.  The  marked  discordance  in  the  foscdls 
of  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has 
long  induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series 
of  ages  elapsed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin. 
Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
amount  of  change  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  effected 
in  the  interval,  the  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
may  have  been  as  great  as  that  between  the  Eocene  and  Riecent 
periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last  seven  chapters  have 
been  devoted.  Several  deposits  have  been  met  with  here  and 
there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  of  an  age  interme- 
diate between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays  and  sands  of 
the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monument's  which  have  the  same 
kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist  which  certain  media3val  records 
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excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of  them 
throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by  others 
of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us.  But 
these  newly-discovered  records  do  not  j&ll  up  the  wide  gap,  some 
of  them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the 
Cretaceous  type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct 
and  characteristic  a  fauna  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  inde- 
pendent place  in  the  great  chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prest- 
wich  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
classed  as  Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong 
the  Belgian  formations,  called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are 
very  closely  connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Piso- 
litic  limestone  of  France  is  referable. 

Classification  of  tlie  Cretaceous  rocks* — The  cretaceous 
group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
series,  the  Upper  called  familiarly  the  chalky  and  the  Lower  the 
gre^^nsand ;  the  one  deriving  its  name  from  the  predominance  of 
white  earthy  limestone  and  marl,  of  which  it  consists  in  a  great 
part  of  France  and  England,  the  other  or  lower  series  from  the 
plentiful  mixture  of  green  or  chloritic  grains  contained  in  some 
of  the  sands  and  cherts  of  which  it  largely  consists  in  the  same 
countries.  But  these  mineral  characters  often  fail,  even  when 
we  attempt  to  follow  out  the  same  continuous  subdivisions 
throughout  a  small  portion  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are 
worse  than  valueless  when  we  desire  to  apply  them  to  more 
distant  regions.  It  is  only  by  aid  of  the  organic  remains  which 
characterise  the  successive  marine  subdivisions  of  the  formation 
that  we  are  able  to  recognise  in  remote  countries,  such  as  the 
south  of  Europe  or  North  America,  the  formations  which  were 
there  contemporaneously  in  progress.  To  the  English  student 
of  geology  it  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  by  enumerating  those 
groups  which  characterise  the  series  in  this  country  and  others 
immediately  contiguous,  alluding  but  slightly  to  those  of  more 
distant  regions.  In  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
used  the  term  Neocomian  for  that  commonly  called  'Lower 
Greensand  ; '  as  this  latter  term  is  peculiarly  objectionable 
since  the  green  grains  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  many  of 
the  members  of  this  group  even  in  districts  where  it  was  first 
studied  and  named. 

UPPER  ORETACEOUS  OR  CHALK  PERIOD. 

1.  Maestricht  Beds  and  Faxoe  Limestone^ 

2.  Upper  White  Chalk,  with  flints. 
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3.  Lower  White  Chalk,  without  flints. 

4.  Chalk  Marl. 

5.  Chloritic  seriea  (or  Upper  Oreensand). 

6.  Gault. 

LOWEK  cBBTACEona  ok  nkocomi 


WealdenBeds 
(upper  part). 


1.  Upper  Neooomitui,  see  p.  284. 

2.  Middle  Neocomian,  see  p.  388. 

3.  Lower  Neocomian,  see  p.  289. 

Maeslricht  Beds. — On  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  at  Maesbjcht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper 
Fig.  3it.  oalcareous  formation  about  100  feet  thick, 

the  fossils  of  which  ate,  on  the  whole, 
very  peooUar,  and  all  distinct  from  ter- 
tiary species.     Some  few  are  of  spedes 
common  to  the    inferior    white  chalk, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Bekm- 
uilelia  mucronata  (fig.   226)   and  Feden 
qiiadrkostalus,  a  shell  r^arded  by  many 
as   a    mere    variety    of  P.   qianxquMot- 
tatm  (see  fig.  270,  p.  276).     Besides  the 
Belemnite  there  are  other  genera,  such 
num.      ^  Boculite)  and  HamHet  never  found  in 
strata   newer  t}ian   the   cretaceous,   but 
0"""^   frequently  met  with  in  these  Maestrioht 
[1  eiiB-  beds.       On    the    other    hand,    VohUa, 
bowing  Fasciolaria,  and  other  genera  of  univalve 
lao.*      sheila,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St. 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals 
and  Bryozoa,  often  detachable  from  the  matrix  ;  and  these  beds 
are  succeeded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  exten- 
sively quarried  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone 
below  is  whiter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules  of  grey  chert 
or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August, 
1860),  pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  two  to  four 
inches  thick,  containing  green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital 
stenis,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata 
containing  the  fossils  peculiar  to  Maostricht  and  the  white  chalk 
below.  The  latter  ia  distinguished  by  regular  layers  of  black 
flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several  shells,  such  as  Terdirafula  co««o 
*  For  luuticulars  of 
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(aee  flg.  246,  p.  369),  wholly  wtutting  in  beds  higher  than  the 
green  band.  Some  of  the  orgEinic  remains,  however,  for  which 
St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur  both  above  and  below  that 
parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the  great  marine  reptile 
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called  MoMuatH'os  (see  fig.  327),  a  saurian  supposed  to  have 
been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great 
part  of  the  skeleton  have  been  found.  Such  remains  are  chiefly 
mot  with  in  the  soft  freestone,  the  principal  membe*  of  the 
Maestricht  beds.  Among  the  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht 
and  white  chalk  may  be  instanoed  the  echinoderm  fig,  228. 

I  saw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk 
exhibited  in  the  lower  bed  of  the 
Maestticht  formation  in  Belgium, 
about  30  mUes  S.  W.  of  Maesbicht, 
at  the  villc^  of  Jendrain,  where 
the  base  of  the  newer  deposit  a 
sisted   chiefly  of  a  layer  of  weU- 
rolled,  black,  chalk-flint  pebbles, 
in  the  midst  of  which  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  Thecidea  p<^pillata  and 
BelemniteUa    miKroiiata    are 
bedded.      To    a    geologist    i 
tomed  in  England  to  regard  ruUed 
pebbles  of  chalk-flint  as  a  common 
and  difltinctive  feature  of  tertiary  beds  of  different  ages,  it  is  a 
new  and  surprising  phenomenon  to  behold  strata  made  up  of 
such  materials  and  yet  to  feel  no  doubt  that  they  were  accumu- 
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lated  in  a  soa  in  which  the  belemnite  and  other  cretaceous  mol- 
luBca  flourished. 

VisoUtIo  limestone  of  Vraneo. — Geologists  were  for  many 
years  at  variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this 
ruck,  which  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  at 
places  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  be- 
tween Yertus  and  Laversines,  Meudon  and  Montereau.  By 
many  able  paheontologists  the  species  of  fossils,  more  than  fifty 
in  number,  were  declared  to  be  more  Eocene  in  iiieir  appear- 
ance than  Cretaceous.  Bnt  M.  Hubert  found  in  this  formation 
at  Montereau  near  Paris,  the  FecUn  (juadricadakiSj  a  well-known 
Cretaceous  species,  together  with  some  other  fossils  common  to 
the  Maestricht  chalk  and  to  the  Bacnlite  limestone  of  the  Co- 
tentin  in  Normandy.  He  therefore,  as  well  as  M.  Alcide  d'Or- 
bigny,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  fossils,  came  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  upper  member  of  the  Cretaceous  group.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  yellowish  or  whitish  limestone, 
and  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  of  beds  already  known  is 
about  100  feet.  Its  geographical  range,  according  to  M.  Hebert, 
is  not  less  than  45  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  35  from  north 
to  south.  Within  those  limits  it  occurs  in  small  patches  only, 
resting  unconformably  on  the  white  chalk. 

The  Ncmtilus  Dan/icusy  fig.  230,  and  two  or  three  other 
species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe  in 
Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Tur- 
rilites,  Baculites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  The  pro- 
portion of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is 
confessedly  large ;  and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the 
white  chalk,  before  the  pisolitic  limestone  was  formed,  affords 
an  additional  indication  of  the  two  deposits  being  widely  sepa- 
rated in  time.  The  pisolitic  formation,  therefore,  may  eventu* 
ally  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate  in  date  between 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the  Maestricht  rock. 

Cbalk  of  Vazoe. — In  the  island  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the 
newest  member  of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-clifls  at 
Sterensklint  resting  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  lime- 
stone, a  portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  used  as  a  build- 
ing-stone, is  composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than 
is  usually  observed  in  recent  coral  roofs.  It  has  been  quarried 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  uiiknown. 
The  embedded  shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve 
moUusca,  which  are  usually  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of 
Europe.  Thus,  there  are  two  species  of  Cyprceay  one  of  Olivaf 
two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the  genus  Cerithiwn,  six  of  Ftiaus,  two  of 
Trochus,  one  of  FaUUa,  one  of  Emarginvlay  &c. ;  on  the  whole, 
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more  than  thirty  nniTftlTeH,  spiral  or  patelliform.  At  the  same 
time,  Bome  of  the  accompanying  bivalve  shells,  eohinoderms, 
and  zoophytes  are  specifioaLly  identical  with  fossils  of  the  true 
Cretaceous  aeries.     Among  the  ceph-  ^^^  ^^ 

alopoda  of  Faxoe  may  be  mentioneil 
BaeiiliteaFavjariiffig.  229),  andScfem- 
niUlUt  m/acronata  (fig.  220,  p.  258), 
shells  of  the  white  challc.  The  Kimti~ 
huDanicMS  (see  fig,  230)  is  character- 
istic of  this  formation  ;  and  it  also 
occun  in  France  in  the  calcaire  pisoliti- 
que  of  Laversin  (Department  of  Oiac). 
The  clans  and  entire  skull  of  a  small 
crab,  BrocAflpitTM  rugosTts  (Schlott.),  j 


>1  Faujas,i. 


scattered  through  the 


Fazoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar  crustaceans  endosed,  in  the 


KMJks  of  modem  coral  reefs.  Some  small  portions  of  this  coralline 
formation  consist  of  white  earthy  chalk. 

Compaiition,  extatit,  ftnd  origin  of  nt«  WUte  otuOk. — The 

highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist  of  a  pure, 
white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for  a  building-stone,  but 
sometimes  passing  into  a  more  solid  state.  Tt  consiBts,  almost 
purely,  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  stratification  is  often  obscure, 
except  where  rendered  distinct  by  interstratified  layers  of  flint, 
a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  in  continuous  beds,  but  oftener 
in  nodules,  and  recurring  at  intervals  generally  from  two  to  four 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  This  upper  chalk  is  usually  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk 
without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk  marl,  in  which  there 
is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter.  The  united  thick- 
ness of  the  three  divisions  in  the  south  of  England  equals,  in 
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■omeplocea,  l,000feet.  The aimezed lection (fig.  231)  will ahow 
the  maimer  in  whloh  the  white  chalk  exteads  from  England  into 
France,  oovered  by  the  teitUiy  strata  de- 
acribed  in  former  chapt«ra,  and  roposing  on 
V^  lower  cretaceoiu  bed*. 

^  ^  The  area  over  which  the  white  chalk  pre- 

aeires  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect  is  so  'nut, 
that  the  earlier  geologiito  despaired  of  dis- 
oovering  U17  analogotu  deposits  of  recent 
date.  Fore  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform  aspect 
and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  from  tlie 
north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1,140  geographical  miles,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  it  extends  from  the  south 
of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In 
Southern  Russia,  according  to  Sir  R.  Mor- 
chison,  it  is  aometimei  600  feet  thick,  and 
retains  the  same  mineral  character  as  in 
France  and  England,  with  the  same  fossils, 
iooluding  IiMceramus  Ouvieri,  BelemtiUeUa 
mtieronata,  and  Orirea  veiictdarie  (fig.  261, 
p.  269). 

Great  light  hss  recently  been  thrown  upon 
the  origin  of  the  unconsolidated  white  clulk 
by  the  deep  soundings  made  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  previous  to  laying  down,  in  18S8, 
the  electric  telegraph  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland.  At  depths  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding two  miles,  the  mud  forming  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  was  found,  by  Professor 
Huxley,  to  be  almost  entirely  composed 
(more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole) 
of  minute  Rhizopods,  or  foraminif eroua  shells 
of  the  genus  Globigerina,  especially  the 
BpeciBH  GtohigeritM  biiUoides  (see  fig.  233), 
The  organic  bodies  next  in  quantity  were  the 
siliceous  shells  called  Folycystmae,  and  next 
tu  them  the  siUceous  skeletons  of  plants 
called  Diatvmacea  (figs.  233,  234,  236),  and 
occasionally  some  siliceous  spicule  of  sponges 
(fig.  236)  were  intermixed.  These  were 
connected  by  a  mass  of  living  gelatinous 
matter  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Baihybiti^,  and  which 
contains  abundance  of  very  minute  bodies  termed  Coccolithi 
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and  Coccospheres,  which  have  also   been    detected  fossil    in 
chalk. 

Fig.  282.  Fig.  238.  Fig.  234.        Fig.  235.     Fig.  236. 


i 

Organic  bodies  forming  the  ooze  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  at  great  depths. 

Fig.  232,  Glohigerina  bulloides.    Calcareous  Hhizopod, 
233.  Actinoq/clua,        \ 
284.  Pinnularia.  ■  Siliceous  Diatomacea. 

235.  Eunotia  bidens.    ) 

236.  Spicula  of  sponge.    Siliceous  sportfe. 

Sir  Leopold  MacClintock  and  Dr.  Wallich  have  ascertained 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  mud  of  a  large  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  consists  of  Glohigerina  shells.  But  Oapt.  Bullock,  R.  N. , 
lately  brought  up  from  the  enormous  depth  of  16,860  feet  a 
white,  viscid,  chalky  mud,  wholly  devoid  of  Globigerinse.  This 
mud  was  perfectly  homogeneous  in  composition,  and  contained 
no  organic  remains  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Etheridge, 
however,  has  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination  that  it 
is  made  up  of  Coccoliths,  Discoliths,  and  other  minute  fossils  like 
those  of  the  Chalk  classed  by  Huxley  as  Bathyhius,  when  this 
term  is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  This  mud,  more  than  three 
miles  deep,  was  dredged  up  in  lat.  20°  W  N.,  long.  4®  36'  E., 
or  about  midway  between  Madeira  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  recent  deep-sea  dredgings  in  the  Atlantic  conducted  by 
Dr.  Wyville  Thomson,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jefl&reys,  and 
others  have  shown  that  on  the  same  white  mud  there  sometimes 
flourish  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Echinoderms,  besides  abun- 
dance of  siliceous  sponges,  forming  on  the  whole  a  marine  fauna 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  general  character  to  that 
of  the  ancient  chalk. 

Popular  error  as  to  tlie  greoloirical  continuity  of  tbo  Cre- 
taceous period. — ^We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  overrate 
the  points  of  resemblance  which  the  deep-sea  investigations 
have  placed  in  a  strong  light.  They  have  been  supposed  by 
some  naturalists  to  warrant  a  conclusion  expressed  in  these 
words :  *  we  are  still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch ' ;  a  doc- 
trine which  has  led  to  much  popular  delusion  as  to  the  bear- 
ing of  the  new  facts  on  geological  reasoning  and  classification. 
The  reader  should  be  reminded  that  in  geology  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  founding  our  great  chronological  divisions,  not  on 
foraminifera  and  sponges,  nor  even  on  echinoderms  and  corals, 
but  on  the  remains  of  the  most  highly  organised  beings  &y^- 
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able  to  us,  such  as  the  mollusca ;  these  being  met  with,  as  above 
explained  (p.  119),  in  stratified  rocks  of  almost  every  age.     In 
dealing  with  the  mollusca,  it  is  those  of  the  highest  or  most 
specialised  organisation  which  afford  us  the  best  characters  in 
proportion  as  their  vertical  range  is  the  most  limited.     Thus  the 
Cephalopoda  are  the  most  valuable  as  having  a  more  restricted 
range  in  time  than  the  Gasteropoda,  and  these  again  are  more 
characteristic    of    the    particular    stratigraphical    subdivisions 
than  are  the  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  while  these  last  again 
are  more  serviceable  in  classification  than  the  Brachiopoda,  a 
still  lower  class  of  shell-fish,  which  are  the  most  endiuring  of  all. 
When  told  that  the  new  dredgings  prove  that  ^  we  are  still 
living  in  the  Chalk  Period,'  we  naturally  ask  whether  some 
cuttle-fish  has  been  found  with  a  belemnite  forming  part  of  its 
internal  framework ;  or  have  Ammonites,  Baculites,  Hamites, 
Turrilites,  with  four  or  five  other  Cephalopodous  genera  charac- 
teristic of  the  chalk  and  unknown  as  tertiary,  been  met  with  in 
the  abjrsses  of  the  ocean  ?    Or,  in  the  absence  of  these  long- 
extinct  forms,  has  a  single  spiral  univalve,  or  species  of  Creta- 
ceous Gasteropod,  been  found  living  1   Or,  to  descend  still  lower 
in  the  scale,  has  some  characteristic  Cretaceous  genus  of  La- 
meUibranchiate  Bivalve,  such  as  the  Inoceramus,  or  Hippurite, 
foreign  to  the  Tertiary  seas,    been  proved  to  have  survived 
down  to  our  time  ?    Or  of  the  numerous  genera  of  lamelUbran- 
chiate  common  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Recent  seas,  has  one 
species  been  found  living  1    The  answer  to  all  these  qaestioiis 
is — not  one  has  been  found.     Even  of  the  humblest  shell-fiah, 
the  Brachiopods,  no  new  species  common  to  the  cretaceous  and 
recent  seas  has  yet  been  met  with.     It  has  been  very  generally 
admitted  by  conchologists  that  out  of  a  hundred  species  of  this 
tribe  occurring  fossil  in  the  Upper  Chalk — one  and  one  only, 
Terebraiulina  striatay  is  still  living,  being  thought  to  be  identiod 
with  TerebratiUa  capnt-serpenitis.     Although  this  identity  is  still 
questioned  by  some  naturalists  of  authority,  it  would  certainly 
not  surprise  us  if  another  lamp-shell  of  equal  antiquity  should 
be  met  with  in  the  deep  sea. 

Had  it  been  declared  that  we  are  living  in  the  Eocene  epoch, 
the  idea  would  not  be  so  extravagant,  for  the  great  reptiles  of 
the  Upper  Chalk,  the  Mososaurus,  Pliosaurus,  and  Pterodao- 
tyle,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  so  many  genera  of  chambered 
univalves,  had  already  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and  the 
marina  fauna  had  made  a  greater  approach  to  our  own  by 
nearly  the  entire  difference  which  separates  it  from  the  fauna 
of  the  Cretaceous  seas.  The  Eocene  nummulitic  limestone  of 
Egypt  is  a  rock   mainly  composed,  like  the    more  andent 
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white  chalk,  of  globigerine  mud ;  and  if  the  reader  will  refer 
to  what  we  have  said  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nnmmiditic 
marine  strata,  formed  originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
now  enter  into  the  framework  of  mountain  chains  of  the  prin- 
cipal continents,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  present 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans  are  geographical  terms, 
which  must  be  wholly  without  meaning  when  applied  to  the 
Eocene,  and  still  more  to  the  Cretaceous  Period ;  so  that  to  talk 
of  the  chalk  having  been  uninterruptedly  forming  in  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Cretaceous  Period  to  our  own,  is  as  inad- 
missible in  a  geographical  as  in  a  geological  sense. 

Cbalk  flints. — The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in 
the  form  of  nodules,  or  continuous  sheets,  or  in  veins  or  cracks 
not  parallel  to  the  stratification,  has  always  been  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  that  of  the  white  chalk.  But  here  again  the 
late  deep-sea  soundings  have  suggested  a  possible  source  of  such 
mineral  matter.  During  the  cruise  of  the  'Bulldog,'  aJready 
alluded  to,  it  was  ascertained  that  while  the  calcareous  Globir 
gerince  had  almost  exclusive  possession  of  certain  tracts  of  the 
sea-bottom,  they  were  wholly  wanting  in  others,  as  between 
Greenland  and  Labrador.  According  to  Dr.  Wallich,  they  may 
flourish  in  those  spaces  where  they  derive  nutriment  from 
organio  and  other  matter,  brought  from  the  south  by  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  they  may  be  absent  where  the 
effects  of  that  great  current  are  not  felt.  Now  in  several  of 
the  spaces  where  the  calcareous  Rhizopods  are  wanting,  certain 
microscopic  plants,  called  DiatomacecZy  above  mentioned  (figs. 
233-235),  the  solid  parts  of  which  are  siliceous,  monopolise  the 
ground  at  a  depth  of  nearly  400  fathoms,  or  2,400  feet. 

The  large  quantities  of  silex  in  solution  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  these  plants  may  probably  arise  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  felspathic  rocks,  which  are  universally  distributed.  As 
more  than  half  of  their  bulk  is  formed  of  siHceous  earth,  they 
may  afford  an  endless  supply  of  silica  to  all  the  great  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  ocean.  We  may  imagine  that  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years  or  centuries,  changes  took  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
marine  currents,  favouring  at  one  time  a  supply  in  the  same 
area  of  siliceous,  and  at  another  of  calcareous  matter  in  excess, 
giving  rise  in  the  one  case  to  a  preponderance  of  Globigerinse, 
and  in  the  other  of  Diatomacese.  These  last,  and  certain 
sponges,  may  by  their  decomposition  have  furnished  the  silex, 
which  separating  from  the  chalky  mud,  collected  round  organic 
bodies,  or  formed  nodules  or  filled  shrinkage  cracks. 

Fotstones. — A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the 
occurrence  of  certain  huge  flints,  or  potstones,  as  they  are  called 
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in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly  continncnu 
colunms  at  right  angles  to  the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of 
Binall  Hints.  I  visited  in  the  year  1825  an  extensive  range  of 
quarries  then  open  on  the  river  Bure,  near  Horstead,  about  six 
miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded  a  continuous  section,  a 
quarter  ot  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk,  exposed  to  the 
depth  of  about  twcnty-aix  feet,  ;uid  covered  by  a,  bed  of  gravel. 
Tho  potstones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually  about 
three  foot  in  height  and  one  foot  in  their  tranavewe  diameter, 
placed  in  vertical  rows,  hke  pilhuB,  at  irregular  -distancea  from 
each  other,  but  usually  from,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  though 


rr..m  n  ilrawine  by  ilfs-  Oonn. 
\"uV!  0[  n  cbolk'pit  at  Horatcail,  near  Norwicb,  ahon-iug  tlic  jio^lion  of  thg 

pUtetOM!. 

sometimes  nearer  together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rowa 
did  not  terminate  downwards  in  any  instance  which  I  could 
osaniine,  nor  upwards,  except  at  the  point  where  they  were  (Jut 
off  abruptly  by  the  bed  of  gravel.  On  breaking  open  the  pot- 
stones,  I  found  an  internal  cylindrical  nucleus  of  pure  chalk, 
much  harder  than  the  ordinary  surrounding  chalk,  and  not 
crumbling  to  piooea  like  it,  when  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost 
At  the  distance  ot  half  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles  of  potstones 
were  much  farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckland  has 
described  very  similar  phenomena  as  characterising  the  white 
chalk  on  the  north  coaat  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.* 
.  VltTBouB  apongea  of  tbe  cbalk. — These  pear-shaped  massea 
•  Geul.  Trans,  Ist  Scrips,  vol.  W.  p.  413. 
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of  flint  often  resemble  in  shape  and  size  the  large  sponges  called 
Neptune's  Cups  (Spongta  patera,  Hardw.),  which  grow  in  the 
seas  of  Sumatra ;  and  if  wa  could  suppose  a  series  of  such 
gigantic  sponges  to  bo  separated  from  each  other,  like  trees  in  a 
forest,  and  the  individuals  of  each  successive  generation  to  grow 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the  parent  sponge  died  and  was  enve- 
loped in  calcareous  mud,  so  that  they  should  become  piled  one 
above  the  other  in  a  vertical  column,  their  growth  keeping  pace 
with  the  ^cumulation  of  the  enveloping  calcareous  mud,  a 
counterpart  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Horstead  potstonea  might 
be  obtained. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  describing  the  modem  soundings 
in  1869  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  speaks  of  the  ooze  or 
ohalk  mud  brought  from  a  depth  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  states 
that  at  one  haul  they  obtained  forty  p^,  ^gj 

■pedmenB  of  vitreous  sponges  buried  in 
tike  mud.  He  suggests  that  the  Yen- 
taicolites  of  the  chalk  were  nearly 
allied  to  these  sponges,  and  that  when 
the  silica  of  their  spicules  was  re- 
looTad,  and  was  dissolved  out  of  the 
calcareous  matrix,  it  set  into  flint. 

Bomlders  nnd  ffronps  of  pebbles 
la  oiwlk. — The  occurrence  here  and 
there  in  the  white  chalk  of  the  south 
of  England  of  isolated  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  green  schist  has  justly 
exdted  much  wonder.  It  wns  at  first 
supposed  that  they  had  been  dropped 
from  the  roots  of  some  floating  tree, 
by  which  means  stones  are  carried  to  ]-„,i,.jri 
some  of  the  small  coral  islands  of  the  fyn-  <^' 
Pacific.     But  the  discovery  in  1867  of  ^Vlliw  cUaik. 

B.  group  of  stones  in  the  white  ohalk  near  Croydon,  the  largest 
of  which  waa  syenite  and  weighed  about  forty  pounds,  ac- 
companied by  pebbles  and  fine  sand  like  that  of  a  beach,  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  to  be  inexplicable  except 
by  the  agency  of  floating  ice.  If  we  consider  that  icebergs  now 
reach  40'  north  latitude  in  the  Atlantic,  and  several  degrees 
nearer  the  equator  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  can  the  more 
easily  believe  that  even  during  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  assuming 
that  the  climate  was  milder,  fragments  of  coast  ice  may  have 
floated  occasionally  as  far  as  the  south  of  England. 

SiatlnotiiOM  of  mineral  dMuacter  In  contemporaneoiia 
rAoks  of  tti«  OretaoeouB  period. — But  we  must  not  imagine 
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that  bccauae  pebbles  are  bo  rare  in  the  white  cholli  of  Bngluid 
and  France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand,  shingle,  and  clay 
having  been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even  in  European 
seas.  Tho  siliceous  sandstone,  called  'upper  quader'  by  the 
Germans,  overlies  white  argillaceous  chalk  or  '  planer-k^,'  a 
deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic  remains  the 
chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  contains  aa 
many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and,  by  its  jointed 
stfucturc  and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden.  It 
demonstrates  tltat  in  the  Cretaceous  sea,  as  in  our  own,  distinct 
mineral  deposits  were  simultaneously  in  progress.  The  quartzoM 
sandstone  alluded  to,  derived  from  the  detritus  of  the  nei^- 
bouring  granite,  is  absolutely  devoid  of  carbonate  of  lime,  yet 
it  was  formed  at  the  distance  only  of  four  hundred  miles  from  a 
sea-bottom  now  constituting  part  of  France,  where  the  purely 
calcareous  white  chalk  was  forming.  In  the  North  Amerioan 
continent,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Upper  Cretaceous  for- 
mations are  so  widely  developed,  true  white  chalk,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  term,  does  not  esist. 

FoBstls  at  the  Wlilte  Cbalk.— Among  the  fossils  of  the 
white  chalk,  echmodcnns  are  \ery  numerous  and  some  uf  the 
gcncrT  like  Aiuxnch  ih  (sLe  fig  239)  are  exclusively  cretaceous 


placed    tl 


Tounil  and  at  tb«  emallcr  end 


Among  the  Crinoidea,  the  Marsupites  (fig.  242)  is  a  characteristic 
genus.  Among  the  mollusca,  the  cephalopoda  are  represented, 
by  Ammonites,  Baculitcs  (fig.  229,  p.  261)  and  Belemnites  (fig. 
226,  p.  258).  Although  there  are  eiglit  or  more  species  of  Am- 
monites and  six  of  them  peculiar  to  it,  this  genus  is  much  less 
fully  represented  than  in  each  of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  group. 
Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Tertbratnia 
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are  Teiy  abundant  (see  figs,  243-347).  With  these  are  asso- 
c  ated  some  tonus  of  oyster  (see  fig.  251),  and  other  bivalves 
(hgs  249  250) 


Among  the  bivalve  moUusca,  no  form  marks  the  Cretaceous 
era  in  Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  Btriking  manner 
than  the  extinct  genua  JitoceramiM  (CafiWiw  of  Lam.  ;  Bee  flg. 
262),  the  shells  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a  fibrous  texture, 
and  are  often  met  with  in  fragments,  having  probably  been 
extremely  £riable. 
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Of  the  Bingular  family  called  StiditUs,  by  Lamarck,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned,  a«  extremely  charactenstic  of  the  chalk  of 


isgolfledto  iliowtlie 


Bouthem  Europe,  a  Bingle  tepreHectative  only  (fig,  £ 
diacovered  in  the  white  chalk  of  England. 


The  general  absence  of  univalve  molluBca  in  the  white  chalk 
is  very  marked. ,  Of  bryozoa  -there  is  an  abundance,  auch  as 


Eseharasad  Mscharina  (figs.  267,  268).    These  and  other  organic 
bodies,  especially  sponges,  such  as  Feiitric-iiiites  (fig.  238,  p.  267), 


are  dispersed  indifferently  through  the  soft  chalk  and  hard  fi.int, 
and  some  of  the  flinty  nodules  owe  their  irregular  forms  to  en- 


eloaed  sponges,  such  as  fig.  259,  a,  where  the  hollows  in  the 
exterior  »re  caused  by  the  branches  of  a  sponge  (fig.  259,  6), 
Been  on  breaking  open  the  flint. 
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The  ramuns  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretaoeous  formatioDB 
Bonsiat  chiefly  of  teeth  beloDging'to  the  ahark  family.     Some 


of  the  genera  are  common  to  the  Tertiary  fonnatiotu,  and  some 
are  distinct.  To  the  kti«r  belongs  the  genus  Ptyehodus  (fig. 
260),  which  ia  allied  to  the  Hying  Port  Jackson  shark,  Cettra- 
cion  Phillip,  the  anterior  teath  of  which  (see  fig.  261,  o)  are 
sharp  and  cutting,  while  the  posterior  or  palatal  teeth'(&)  are  flat 
{fig.  260).  But  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor 
any  terrestrial  or  fluf  iatile  shells,  nor  any  plants,  eicept  sea- 
weeds, and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  drift-wood.  All  the 
appearances  concur  in  leading  ua  to  conclude  that  the  white 
chalk  waa  the  product  of  an  open  sea  of  considerable  depth. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurians,  and  of  a 
Pterodactyl  or  winged  lizard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maid- 
stone, implies,  no  doubt,  some  neighbouring  land  ;  but  a  few 
small  islets  in  mid-ocean,  like  Ascension,  formerly  so  much 
frequented  by  migratory  droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  have 
afforded  the  required  retreat  where  these  creatures  laid  their 
e^a  in  the  sand,  or  from  which  the  flying  species  may  have 
been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation  of  such  islands  we 
have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted  partly  of  cyca- 
daceous  plants  ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found  by 
Capt.  rbbetson  in  the  Chalk  Marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is 
referred  by  A.  Brongniartto  CUith^ria  Lyellii,  Mantell,  a  species 
common  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period.  The  fossil  plants, 
however,  of  beds  corresponding  in  age  to  tlie  white  ohalk  at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  proaently  to  bo  described,  like  the  sandy  beds 
of  Saiony,  before  alluded  to  {p.  267),  afford  such  evidence  of 
Itmd  as  to  prove  how  vague  must  be  any  p,^  262. 

efforts  of  ours  to  restore  the  geography 
of  that  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  tho  Kentish  chalk, 
above  alluded  to,  waa  of  gigantic  dinien- 
aiona,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip   ) 
to  tip  of  its  outstretohed  wings.    Some  of  I 
its  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mistaken 
by  able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds  ;  of 
which  class  no  osseous  remains  have  as  coproiins  i^flsh,  from  tiio 
yet  been  derived  from  the  white  chalk, 
although  they  have  been  found  (as  will  be  seen  at  page  274) 
in  the  Chloritio  umd. 

The  collector  of  fossils  from  the  white  chalk  waa  formerly 
puzzled  by  meeting  with  certain  bodies  whidi  they  call  larch- 
cones,  which  were  afterwards  recognised  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be 
the  excrement  of  fish  (see  fig.  262).  They  are  composed  in 
great  part  of  phosphate  of  hme. 

ibower  WlUte  Chalk.— The  Lower  White  Chalk,  which  is 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  without  flints,  has  yielded  25  species 
o£_Ammonites,  of  which  half  are  pecuhar  to  it.      Tho  genera 


■  -^^S^m,k^'^;^,^.k^■^k^.^' 


B,  Xjtiri.    Lover  oholk. 

Baculite,  Hamite,  Scaphite,  Turrilite,  Nautiltis,  Belemnite,  and 
Bfllemnitella,  ate  also  represented. 

Obalk  Marl.— The  lower  chalk  without  flints  passes  gradually 


downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, *  the  chalk  marl,'  already  alluded  to  (p.  271).     It  contains 
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32  species  of  Ammonites,  seven  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  while 
eleven  pass  up  into  tho  overlying  lower  white  chalk.     A.  Hhoto- 


magensis  u  characteristic  of  this  formation.  Among  the  British 
cephalopoda  of  other  genera  may  be  mentioned  8cafAU«3  (tquaiUi 
(fig.  266)  and  TurrilUes  codatus  (fig.  265). 

C&Iorltlo  aerlea  (or  Vpper  Oreanaand). — According  ia  the 
old  nomenclature,  tliia  subdivision  of  the  diaUc  was  called  Upper 
Greensand,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  &oia  those  members  of  the 
Neocomiiui  or  Lower  Cretaceous  aeriea  below  the  Oanlt  to  which 
the  name  of  Greensand  had  been  applied.  Besides  the  rwuHmi 
before  given  (p.  257)  for  abandoning  this  nomenclature,  it  is 
objectionable  in  this  instance  as  leading  the  uninitiated  to  sup- 
pose that  the  diviaions  thus  named,  Upper  and  Lower  Oreeu- 
sand,  are  of  co-ordinate  value,  instead  of  which  the  (^oritdc 
sand  is  quite  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
group,  and  the  term  Greensand  has  very  commonly  been  used 
for  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  ore  almoat 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  entire  Upper  Cretaceous  s^es. 
The  higher  port>ion  of  the  Chloritic  series  in  some  distriots  has 
been  called  chloritic  inarl,  from  its  consisting  of  a  chalky  marl 
with  chloritic  grains.  In  parts  of  Surrey  where  calcareous 
matter  is  largely  intermixed  with  sand,  it  forms  a  stone  called 
malm-rock  or  fire-Btonc.  In  the  cMs  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  it  contains  hands  of  calcareous  limestone  with 
nodules  of  chert, 

CopivliU  bed. — The  so-called  coprolite  bed,  found  near  Fam- 
bam,  in  Surrej,  and  near  Camfaiid^e,  cantsins  nodulea  of  phot- 
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phate  of  lime  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  largely  worlced  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manure.  It  beloDga  to  tiie  upper  part 
of  the  Chloritic  series,  and  is  doubtless  chiefly  of  animal  origin, 
and  may  perhaps  be  partly  coprolitic,  derived  from  the  excre- 
ment of  flah  and  reptiles.  The  late  Mr.  Barrett  discovered  in 
it,  near  Cambridge,  in  1858,  the  remains  of  a  bird,  which  was 
rather  larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  and  probably  of  the 
order  Natatorea,  and  which,  like  most  of  the  Gull  tribe,  had 
well- developed  wings.  Portions  of  the  metacarpus,  metatarsifs, 
tibia,  and  femur  have  been  detected,  and  the  determinations  of 
Mr.  Barrett  have  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Owen. 

This  phosphatic  bed  in  the  suburbs  of  Cambridge  must  have 
been  formed  partly  by  the  denudation  of  pre-existing  rocka, 
mostly  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  fossil  shells  and  bones  of  animala 
washed  out  of  these  denuded  strata,  now  forming  a  layer  only  a 
few  feet  thick,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to  the  collector.  A 
laige  Rudist  of  the  genus  Radiolite,  no  less  than  two  feet  in 
he^ht,  may  be  seen  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  obtained  from 
tliiB  bed.  The  number  of  reptilian  remains,  all  apparently  of 
Cretaceous  age,  is  truly  surprising  ;  more  than  ten  species  of 
Pterodactyle,  five  or  six  of  Ichthyosaurus,  one  of  Pliosaurus, 
one  of  Dinosaurus,  eight  of  Chelonian,  besides  other  forms, 
having  been  recognised. 

The  chloritic  sand  is  regarded  by  many  geolt^istB  as  a  littoral 
deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  contemporaneous 
with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some  part 
of  the  white  chalk.  For,  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and  the 
cretaceous  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand 
were  always  formmg  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was 
perpetually  shifting  its  position.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and 
mud  originated  simultaneously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other 


tar  from  it,  the  sands  in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became 
submerged  might  constitute  the  underlying  deposit. 


GAULT— BLACKDOWN  BEDS. 


Among  the  characteriatic  mollusca  of  tiio  chloritic  sand  may 
be  mentioned  Terebriroatra  lyra  (fig.  269),  Phyiottotna  Hi^eri 


(flg.  371),  Feeten  guinque-wslaUu  (fig.  270),  and  Ottrea  oofumba 
(fig.  267). 

The  cephalopoda  are  abundant,  among  which  40  epociea  of 
AmmoniteH  are  now  known,  ten  being  peculiar  to  this  sub-di- 
Tiaion,  and  the  rest  common  to  the  beds  immediately  above  or 

Oanlt. — The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group, 
usually  about  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.B.  of  England,  ia  proria- 
dally  tenued  Gault.  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimM 
intennixed  with  greensand.  Alany  peculiar  forms  of  cephalo- 
poda, such  as  the  Samite  (fig.  272),  and  Sca^ihitt,  with  other 


fossils,    characterise    this    formation,    which,    small    aa  is  its 
thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  organic  semains  to  distant  parts 
of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 
Twenty-one  species  of  British  Ammonites  are  recorded  is 
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found  in  the  Gault,  of  which  only  eight  are  peculiar  to  it,  ten 
being  common  to  the  overlying  CMoritic  series. 

Connection  between  Vpper  and  Xiower  Cretaceous  strata 
— Blackdown  Beds. — The  break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cretaceous  formations  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that, 
although  the  Neocomian  contains  31  species  of  Ammonite,  and 
the  Gault,  as  we  have  seen,  21,  there  are  only  3  of  these  common 
to  both  divisions.  Nevertheless,  we  may  expect  the  discovery 
in  England,  and  still  more  when  we  extend  our  survey  to  the 
continent,  of  beds  of  passage  intermediate  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Cretaceous.  Even  now  the  Blackdown  beds  in 
Devonshire,  which  rest  immediately  on  Triassic  strata,  and  which 
evidently  belong  to  some  part  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  have  been 
referred  by  some  geologists  to  the  Upper  group,  by  others  to  the 
Lower  or  Neocomian.  They  resemble  the  Folkestone  beds  of 
the  latter  series  in  mineral  character,  and  59  out  of  156  of  their 
fossil  mollusca  are  common  to  them ;  but  they  have  also  16 
species  common  to  the  Gault,  and  20  to  the  overlying  Chloritic 
series ;  and  what  is  very  important,  out  of  7  Ammonites  six  are 
found  also  in  the  Gault  and  Chloritic  series,  only  one  being 
peculiar  to  the  Blackdown  beds. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  remarked  that  there  is  a  stratigraphi- 
cal  break  ;  for  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  at  those  few  points 
where  there  are  exposures  of  junctions  of  the  Gault  and  Neo- 
comian,  the  surface  of  the  latter  has  been  much  eroded  or 
denuded,  while  to  the  westward  of  the  great  chalk  escarpment, 
the  unconf  ormability  of  the  two  groups  is  equally  striking.  At 
Blackdown  this  unconformability  is  still  more  marked,  for 
though  distant  only  100  miles  from  Kent  and  Surrey,  no  for- 
mation intervenes  between  these  beds  and  the  Trias  ;  all  inter- 
mediate groups,  such  as  the  Lower  Keocomian  and  Oolite,  having 
either  not  been  deposited  or  destroyed  by  denudation. 

Flora  of  tbe  Vpper  Cretaceous  period. — ^As  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous rocks  of  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  purely  marine 
origin,  and  formed  in  deep  water  usually  far  from  the  nearest 
shore,  land-plants  of  this  period,  as  we  might  naturally  have 
anticipated,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however,  an  important  exception  occurs,  for 
there  certain  white  sands  and  laminated  clays,  400  feet  in  thick- 
ness, contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  These  beds  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
white  chalk  and  chalk  marl  of  England,  or  S^nonien  of 
D'Orbigny,  although  the  white  siliceous  sands  of  the  lower  beds, 
and  the  green  grains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  cause 
it  to  differ  in  mineral  character  from  our  white  chalk. 
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Beds  of  fine  clay,  with  fossil  plants,  and  with  seams  of  lignite, 
and  even  perfect  coal,  are  intercalated.  Floating  wood,  con- 
taining perforating  shells,  such  as  Pholas  and  Grastrochoena, 
occur.  There  are  likewise  a  few  beds  of  a  yellowish  brown 
limestone,  with  marine  shells,  which  enable  us  to  prove  that  the 
lowest  and  highest  plant-beds  belong  to  one  group.  Among 
these  shells  are  Pecteii  qtuidricostatiis,  and  several  others  which 
are  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  series,  and  Tri- 
gonia  limbdta,  D'Orbigny,  a  shell  of  the  white  chalk.  On  the 
whole  the  organic  remains  and  the  geological  position  of  the 
strata  prove  distinctly  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  a  gulf  of  the  ancient  Cretaceous  sea  was  bounded  by 
land  composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  These  rocks  consisted  of 
quartzose  and  schistose  beds,  the  first  of  which  supplied  white 
sand  and  the  other  argillaceous  mud  to  a  river  which  entered 
the  sea  at  this  point,  carrying  down  in  its  turbid  waters  much 
drift-wood  and  the  leaves  of  plants.  Occasionally,  when  the 
force  of  the  river  abated,  marine  shells  of  the  genera  Trigonia, 
Tvmtella,  Pecten,  &c.,  established  themselves  in  the  same  area, 
and  plants  allied  to  Zostera  and  Fucus  grew  on  the  bottom. 

The  fossil  plants  of  this  member  of  the  upper  chalk  at  Ait 
have  been  diligently  collected  and  studied  by  Dr.  Debey,  and  as 
they  afford  the  only  example  yet  known  of  a  terrestrial  flora 
older  than  the  Eocene,  in  which  the  great  divisions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  are  represented  in  nearly  the  same  proportions 
as  in  our  own  times,  they  deserve  particular  attention.  Dr. 
Debey  estimates  the  nimiber  of  species  as  amounting  to  more 
than  two  hundred,  of  which  sixty-seven  are  cryptogamous,  chiefly 
ferns,  twenty  species  of  which  can  be  well  determined,  most  of 
them  being  in  fructification.  The  scars  on  the  bark  of  one  or 
two  are  supposed  to  indicate  tree-ferns.  Of  thirteen  genera 
three  are  still  existing,  namely,  Gleichenia,  now  inhabiting  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland  ;  Lygodmm,  now  spread 
extensively  through  tropical  regions,  but  having  some  species 
which  live  in  Japan  and  North  America ;  and  Asplenium,  a  cos- 
mopolite form.  Among  the  phaenogamous  plants,  the  Conifers 
are  abundant,  the  most  common  belonging  to  a  genus  called  Cy- 
cadopteris  by  Debey,  and  hardly  separable  from  Sequoia  (or 
Wellingtonia),  of  which  both  the  cones  and  branches  are  pre- 
served. When  I  visited  Aix,  I  found  the  silicified  wood  of  this 
plant  very  plentifully  dispersed  through  the  white  sands  in  the 
pits  near  that  city.  In  one  silicified  trunk  200  rings  of  annual 
growth  could  be  counted.  Species  of  Araucaria  like  those  of 
Australia  are  also  found.  Cycads  are  extremely  rare,  and  of 
Monocotyledons  there  are  but  few.     No  palms  have  been  reoog- 
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nised  with  certainty,  but  the  gemis  Pandanus,  or  screw  pine, 
has  been  distinctly  made  out.  The  number  of  the  Dicotyledo- 
nous Angiosperms  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  so  ancient  a 
flora.* 

Among  them  we  find  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Oak,  Fig,  and 
Walnut  (Quercus,  Ficus,  and  Juglaiis),  of  the  last  both  the  nuts 
and  leaves  ;  also  several  genera  of  the  Myrtaceee.  But  the  pre- 
dominant order  is  the  Proteaceae,  of  which  there  are  between 
sixty  and  seventy  supposed  species,  many  of  extinct  genera, 
but  some  referred  to  the  following  living  forms — Dryandra,  Gre- 
villea,  Hakea,  Banksia,  Persoonia — all  now  belonging  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  Leucospermum,  species  of  which  form  small  bushes 
at  the  Cape. 

The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  Aix  plants,  es- 
pecially of  the  Proteacese,  is  so  perfectly  preserved  in  an  envelope 
of  fine  clay,  that  under  the  microscope  the  stomata,  or  polygonal 
cellules,  can  be  detected,  and  their  peculiar  arrangement  is 
identical  with  that  known  to  characterise  some  living  Proteacese 
(Grevillea,  for  example).  Although  this  peculiarity  of  the 
structure  of  stomata  is  also  found  in  plants  of  widely  distant 
orders,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  but  rarely  met  with,  and  being  thus 
observed  to  characterise  a  foliage  previously  suspected  to  be 
proteaceous,  it  adds  to  the  probability  that  the  botanical  evi- 
dence had  been  correctly  interpreted. 

An  occasional  admixture  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  of  Fucoids  and 
Zosterites  attests,  like  the  shells,  the  presence  of  saltwater.  Of 
insects.  Dr.  Debey  has  obtained  about  ten  species  of  the  families 
CurculionidsB  and  Carabidse. 

The  resemblance  of  the  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  tertiary 

*  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr. 
Lindley's  terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A. 
Bron^niart  are  much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table 
explaining  the  corresponding  names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in 
paheontology. 

.  Brongniart.  Lindley. 

•|    I  1.  Cryptogamous    am" 


_    I  phigens,  or  cellular 

S   1  crjT)togamic. 


o 

r 

a 


Thallogens.     Lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungi. 


2.  Cryptogamous    aero-    Acrogens.        Mosses,  eqmsetums,  ferns,  lyco* 
gens.  podiums,— 'Lepidodendra. 

'  3.  Dicotyledonous  gyva-    Gymnogens.    Conifers  and  Cycads* 
nosperms. 

4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms.      Exogeus.         Compositie,  leguminosae,  um- 

belliferae,  cruciferte,  heaths, 
&c.    All  native  European 

.  trees  except  conifers. 

5.  MonocotyledonB.  Endogens.        Palms,   lilies,   aloes,   rushes, 

grasses,  £c. 
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snd  living  floras  in  the  proportional  number  of  dicotjledonoiu 
luigioepenns  as  compared  to  the  gymnogens,  is  a  anbjei^  of  no 
small  theoretical  interest,  becaiise  we  can  now  affiim  that  these 
Aix  plants  flouriahed  before  the  rich  reptilian  faona  of  the 
secondary  rocks  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Ichthyosaurus, 
Pterodactyl,  and  MosaBsurUB  were  of  coefal  date  with  the  oak, 
the  walnut,  and  the  fig.  Speculations  have  often  been  hazarded 
respecting  a  connection  between  the  rarity  of  Exogens  in  the 
older  locks  and  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  denser 
lur,  it  was  suggested,  had  in  earlier  times  been  alike  adverse  to 
the  wellbeing  of  the  higher  order  of  flowering  plants,  and  of 
-Qie  quick-breathing  animals,  such  as  mammalia  and  birds,  while 
it  was  favourable  to  a  cryptogamic  and  gymnospermous  flora, 
and  to  a  predominance  of  reptile  life.  Bat  we  now  learn  iliat 
there  is  no  incompatibility  in  the  co-existence  of  a  vegetation 
like  that  of  the  present  i^obe,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
forms  of  the  extinct  reptiles  of  the  age  of  gynmosperms. 

If  the  passage  seem  at  present  to  be  somewhat  sudden  from 
the  flora  of  the  Lower  or  Neocomian  to  that  of  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous period,  the  abruptness  of  the  change  will  probably  dis- 
appear when  we  are  better  ac- 
^  ^^^  quainted  with  the  fossil  vegetO' 

tion  of  the  uppermost  beda  of 
the  Neocomian  and  that  of  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  Oault  or  tme 
Cretaceous  series. 

RlppnrlM  lUneatonsi — Di^- 
/erence  ieiioeen  tfie  dioft  of  the 
N<yrih,  and  SoutA  of  Ewope,  By 
the  aid  of  the  three  testa,  super- 
position, mineral  character,  and 
fossils,  the  geolc^^  has  been 
enabled  to  refer  to  the  same  Cre- 
taceous period  certain  rooks  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe, 
which  differ  greatly  both  in  their 
foasil  contents  and  in  their  mill' 
eral  composition  and  structure. 
If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cre- 
taceous deposits  from  !England 
and  France  to  the  countries  bor- 
dering the  Mediterranean,  we 
perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  Paris  they  form  one  great 
oontjnuoua  mass,  the  Sti^its  of  Dover  being  a  trifling  intemip- 
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tion,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk  cliffa'  on  both  sides.  We  then 
observe  th&t  the  main  bodj  of  the  chalk  which  surrounds  Paris 
stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed  map, 
fig.  273,  in  which  the  shaded  part  represents  chalk). 

Between  Foitiem  and  La  BocheUe,  the  space  marked  A.  on 
the  map  separates  two  re^ons  of  chalk.  This  space  is  occupied 
by  the  Oolite  and  certain  other  f  ormatiunH  older  than  the  Chalk 
and  Neocomian,  and  has  been  aupposed  by  N.  E.  de  Beaumont 
to  have  formed  an  island  in  the  Cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this 
space  we  again  meet  with  rocks  which  we  at  once  recognise  to 
be  cretaceous,  partly  from  the  rhalky  matrix  and  partly  from 
the  fossils  being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  white  chalk  of  the 
north ;  especially  cerUun  species  of  the  genera  Spatarigm, 
Ananchytes,  Cidariles,  Nuevia,  Odrea,  &ryj^vea  {Exogyra),  . 
PicUn,  Plagwdoma  (Lima),  Ti'igonia,  CatMus  (InooeranMa),  and 
Terebrahda.*  But  Anunonites,  as  M.  d'Archiac  observes,  of 
which  so  many  species  are  met  with  in  the  chalk  of  the  north  of 
France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern  region  ;  while 
the  genera  Hamite,  TurrUiU,  and  ScaphUe,  and  perhaps  Belem- 
lUte,  are  entirely  wanting. 
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formii,  Btainr. 
Wliite  cbolk  of  Frapcs. 

On  the  other  hand,  ceitain  forms  are  common  in  the  south 
which  are  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  many  HippuriUa,  Sphoimliies, 
and  other  members  of  that  great  family  of  moUusca  called 
Radidea  by  Lamarck,  to  which  nothing  analogous  haa  been  dig- 
covered  in  the  living  creation,  but  which  is  quite  characteristic 
of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  species  called  Sippuritei  organisms  (fig.  276)  is 
more  abundant  than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
geologist  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  of 
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the  interior  d,  which  is  often  the  only  part  preaerred  in  nun; 

compact  marbleH  of  the  Upper  CrctaceotiH  period.     The  flutings 


1.  Cut  dI  the  lulerli 


on  the  interior  of  the  Hippurite,  which  are  represented  on  the 
cast  hy  smooth  rounded  longitudinal  ribs  and  in  some  indi- 
Tiduals  attain  a  great  size  and  length,  are  wholly  unlike  the 
markings  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 

OretRO«ons  K«oka  In  tbe  TTnlted  Btatea. — If  we  pass  to 
the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
a  series  of  sand;  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  in 
mineral  character  to  our  Upper  Cretaceous  system  ;  whidi 
we  can,  nevertheless,  recognise  as  referable,  paleeoDtoIogicallj, 
to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  f^e  generally  as  the  European 
chalk  and  Neooomian,  was  the  conduaion  to  which  Dr.  MortoD 
and  Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  foaaili  in 
1834.  The  strata  consist  cliiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl, 
with  an  overljring  coralline  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
*  D'Orbigny'sPaUontologie  fVanfaise,  pi.  68S. 
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and  the  fbssils,  on  the  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of 
the  Upper  European  series,  from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the 
Gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty  shells  from  the  New  Jersey 
deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  identical  with  European 
species — Ostrea  lai'va,  0.  vesiculaHs,  Gryphcea  costata^  Pecten 
quinque-costatusy  Bekrrmitella  mucronata.  As  some  of  these 
have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be  ex- 
pected more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Even  where  the  species  were  different,  the  generic 
forms,  such  as  the  Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites, 
as  also  the  Inocercmms  (see  above,  fig.  252,  p.  2T0)  and  other  bi- 
valves, have  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the 
sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded  by  Professor  Forbes 
as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well-known  cretaceous 
fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not  small, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  these 
strata  occur  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  miles  distant  from  the 
chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna^ 
GaletLSy  and  Carcharodon  are  common  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the  genus  Mosdscmriis 
among  reptiles. 

It  appears  from  the  labours  of  Dr.  Newberry  and  others,  that 
the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  United  States  east  and  west  of  the 
Appalachians  are.  characterised  by  a  flora  decidedly  analogous 
to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  above-mentioned,  and  therefore  having 
considerable  resemblfluice  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Recent  periods. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

LOWER  CKETACEOUS  OK  NEOCOMIAN  FOBMATIOif. 

Classification  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata — Upper  Neocomian — Folke- 
stone and  Ilythe  beds — Atherfield  clay — Similarit^r  of  conditions  cansiiig 
reappearance  of  species  after  short  intervals — Upper  Speeton  clay — Middle 
Neocomian — ^Tealby  series — ^Middle  Speeton  clay— Lower  Neocomian— 
Lower  Speeton  clay — Wealden  formation —Freshwater  character  of  the 
Wealden — Weald  clay — Hastings  sand— Punfield  beds  of  Parbeck,  Dorset- 
shire—Fossil shells  and  fish  of  the  "Wealden — ^Area  of  the  Wealden — ^Flora 
of  the  Wealden. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation  which  was 
formerly  called  Lower  Greensand,  and  for  which  it  will  be 
useful  for  reasons  before  explained  (p.  257)  to  use  the  term 
*  Neocomian.' 

LOWER  CRETACEOUS  OR  NEOCOMIAN  GROUP. 

Marine  Freshwater 

1.  Upper  Neocomian — Qreensand  of  Folke* 

stone,  Sandgate  and  Hythe,  Ather- 
field clay,  upper  part  of  Speeton  clay. 

2.  Middle    Neocomian — ^Punfield   marine 

bed,   Tealby  J  beds^   middle    part   of 
Speeton  clay. 

3.  Lower  Neocomian — Lower  part  of  Spee- 

ton clay. 

In  Western  France,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  Apennines,  an  extensive  series  of  rocks  has  been 
described  by  continental  geologists  under  the  name  of  Tithonian. 
These  beds,  which  are  without  any  marine  equivalent  in  this 
country,  appear  completely  to  bridge  over  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Neocomian  and  the  Oolites.  They  may,  perhaps,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Judd,  be  of  the  same  age  as  part  of  the 
Wealden  series. 

UPPER  NEOCOMIAN. 

Folkestone  and  Bythe  beds. — The  sands  which  crop  out 
beneath  the  Gault  in  Wiltshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  are  some- 
times in  the  uppermost  part  pure  white,  at  others  of  a  yellow  and 
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set. 
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ferruginous  colour,  and  Home  of  the  beda  contain  much  green 
matter.  At  Folkestone  they  contiun  layers  of  calcareous  matter 
and  chert,  and  at  Bythe,  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  also  at 
Maidstone  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  limestone  called  Kentish 
R^  is  intercalated.  This  somewhat  clayey  and  calcareous  stone 
forms  strata  two  feet  thick,  alternating  with  quarbsoae  sand. 
The  total  thickneas  of  these  Folkestone  and  Hyijie  beds  is  less 
than  300  feet,  and  they  are  seen  to  rest  immediately  on  a  gray 
clay,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude  as  the  Atherfield  clay. 
Among  the  fossils  of  the  Folkestone  and  Hythe  beds  we  may 
mention  Nautilus pUcaiua  (fig.  277),  Tig.  2;i, 

Ancyhceraa  (Scaphitts)  gtgas,  which 
has  been  aptly  described  as  an  Am 
monite  more  or  leas  uncoiled ;  Trigo- 
nia  caadata  (fig.  280),  Oemitlia  an- 
cqw  (fig.  279)  a  bivalve  genus  allied 
to  Avicula,  and  Terebratula  seUa 
(fig.  281).  In  ferruginous  beds  of 
the  same  age  in  Wiltshire  is  found 
a  remarkable  shell  called  IXceras 
Lonsdalii  (fig.  p.  282,  286),  which 
abounds  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Neocomian  of  Southern 
Europe.  This  genus  is  closely  alhed  to  Chama,  and  the  cast 
of  the  interior  has  been  compared  to  the  horns  of  a  goat. 


Aacffk 


d  ciaj. — We  mentioned  before  that  the  Folkestone 
and  Hythe  series  rest  on  a  gray  clay.  This  clay  is  only  of 
slight  thickness  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  but  acquires  great  dimen- 
eions  at  Atherfield  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  difference  indeed 
in  mineral  character  and  thickness  of  the  Upper  Neocomian 
formation  near  Folkestone,  and  the  corresponding  beds  in  the 


ATHERFIBUJ)  CLAY. 


Bouth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  100  mUes  diatant,  ia  trol; 
remarkable.     In  tho  latter  place  we  find  no  UmeBtoae  anawermg 


Cut  atooBottbe  -ralna  ealuged. 


to  the  Kentish  B^,  and  the  entire  thickness  from  the  bottom 
of  tho  Atherlield  clay  to  the  top  of  the  Neocomian,  iuatead  of 
being  less  than  300  feet  aa  in  Kent,  ia  given  by  the  lute  Pro- 
fessor £.  Forbes  aa  843  feet,  which  he  divides  into  sixty-three 
strata,  forming  three  groups.  Tlio  uppemioab  of  these  consists 
of  ferruginous  sands,  the  second  of  sands  and  clay,  and  ths 
third  or  lowest  of  a  brown  clay,  abounding  in  fossils. 

Pebbles  of  quartzose  sandstone,  jaaper,  and  flinty  slate, 
together  with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  and,  as  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen  liaa  shown,  fragments  and  waterwom  fossils  of  the  ooUlic 
tacks  speak  plainly  of  the  iiature  of  the  pre-existing  fonnationa, 
by  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Neocomian  beds  were  formed. 
The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubtless  submerged 
before  the  origin  of  t]ie  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which  was  formed 
in  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  waters. 

Among  the  shells  of  the  Atherfield  clay  the  biggest  and  nuot 
abundant  shell  is  the  large  Pema  Mulleti,  of  which  a  reduced 
figure  is  here  given  {fig.  283), 

Similarity  of  conditions  cmwiiijf  reapptaranee  of  specie*. — Some 
species  of  mollusca  and  other  fossils  range  through  the  whole 
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BerieB,  while  otliera  are  confined  to  particular  Bubdivisions,  and 
Forbes  laid  down  a  law  which  has  since  been  found  of  veiy 


general  application  in  regard  to  estimating  the  chronolc^cal 
relalioHB  of  consecutive  strata.  Whenever  similar  conditions, 
he  says,  ore  repeated,  the  same  species  reappear,  provided  too 
great  a  lapse  of  time  has  not  intervened  ;  whereas  if  the  length 
of  the  interval  has  been  geologically  great,  the  same  genera  will 
reappear  represented  by  distinct  species.  Changes  of  depth,  or 
of  the  mineral  nature  o£  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  lime  or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a 
sandy,  or  a  gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banisliment  of 
certain  species  and  the  predominance  of  others.  But  these  dif- 
ferences of  conditions  being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their 
nature,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  extinction, 
throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or  plants.  When 
tlie  forms  proper  to  loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  to  perfectly  clear 
water,  or  to  a  sea  of  moderate  or  groat  depth,  recur  with  all  the 
game  species,  we  may  infer  that  the  interval  of  time  has  been, 
geologically  speaking,  small,  however  dense  the  mass  of  matter 
accumulated.  But  if,  the  genera  remaining  the  same,  the 
species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  period  (  and 
no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local  conditions, 
can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of  destructive 
causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradually  an- 
nihilated. 

Speeton  Clay,  npper  division. — On  the  coast  beneath  the 
white  chalk  of  Flamborough  Head,  in  Yorkshire,  an  ai^aceous 
formation  crops  out,  called  the  Speeton  clay,  several  Imndred 
feet  in  thickness,  the  palteontological  relations  of  which  have 
been  ably  worked  out  by  Mr,  John  W.  Judd,*  and  he  has 
shown  tJiat  it  is  separable  into  three  divisions,  the  uppermost 
of  which,  150  feet  thick,  and  containing  87  species  of  molliiaca, 
decidedly  belongs  to  the  Atherfield  clay  and  associated  strata 
*  Judd,  SpeeloD  Cl^.  Quart,  G«d1.  JourD.  vol.  xxiv.  1868,  p.  218. 
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of  Hythe  and  Folkestone,  already  deEcribed.     It  ia  charac- 

terieed  by  the  Penut  MidUH  (fig.  283)  and  TerebrattUa  seKo 
(fig.  281),  and  by  Ammwiitea  Dts- 
"'"■"^  hayeni    (fig.    284),    a    well-known 

Hythe  fossil.  Fine  skeletons  of 
reptiles  of  the  genera  FliosauruK 
and  TelecsauruBhave  been  obtained 
from  this  clay.  At  tlte  base  of  this 
upper  diviaion  of  the  Speeton  clay 
there  occurs  a  layer  of  large  Sep- 
taria,  formerly  worked  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement.     This  bed 

AnimoniteB,  one  species  of  which, 
three  feet  in  diameter,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Judd. 


UIDDLB  MBOCOMIAIT. 

TeoibT  aerlea. — At  Tealby,  a  village  in  the  Lincoliuhire 
Wolds,  there  crops  out  beneath  the  white  chalk  some  non-fosaili- 
ferousfeiTuginouB  sands  about  twenty  feet  thick,  beneath  which 
are  beds  of  clay  and  limestone,  about  fifty  feet  thick,  with  an 
interesting  suite  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Pecfen  cinrfiu  (fig. 
285),  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  Aneyloem-aa  DuixMii  (^. 
286),  and  some  forty  other  shells,  many  of  them  common  to  the 
Middle  Speeton  clay,  about  to  bo  mentioned.   Mr.  Judd  remarks 


Fig.  2Si. 


PeilmcivetiH.aov.  (P.eroiiiKtAi.Bam,) 
IllMleHsocomlsD, England;  Mid- 
dle and  Lower  Ifeocomiai^r  Get-  naxximuui     guot-fliKe 

that  as  Ammonites  elype^ormU  and  Terebratula  Mppopwi  chanc- 
terise  the  Middle  Neocomian  of  the  continent,  it  is  to  this  stage 
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I  containing  the  t 
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that  tho  Tenlby  a 
assigned.* 

The  middle  division  of  the  Speetonclay,  occurring  at  Spceton 
below  the  cement-bed,  before  alluded  to,  is  160  foot  thick  and 
contiuns  about  39  species  of  molluaca,  lialf  of  wliich  a 
to  the  uverlying  elay.      Among  the  peculiar  sheila,  Ancyloc 
{Crioceras)  Duvallei  (fig.  280)  and  Pecten  cliictiis  (fig.  285),  ott 


In  the  lower  division  of  tho  Spoeton  clay,  200  feet  thick,  46 
species  of  mollusca  have  been  found 
and  three  divisions,  each  charac- 
terised by  its  peculiar  ammonite, 
have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Judd. 
The  central  zone  is  marked  by 
AmmomUs  Norietis  (see  fig.  287). 
On  the  continent  these  beds  are 
well  known  by  their  corresponding 
foBsils,  the  Hils  clay  and  conglome- 
rate of  the  north  of  Germany  agree- 
ing with  the  Middle  and  Lower 

^^    ,  ,f      1    ti         p     1  ■  1         .,1  Jdwcr  ivcocomLan.    npoevta- 

Speeton,  the  latter  of  which,  with 

the  same  mineral  characters  and  fossils  as  in  Yorkshire,  is  also 
found  in  the  little  island  of  Heligoland.  Yellow  limestone, 
which  I  have  myself  seen  near  Neuchitel,  in  Switserland, 
represents  the  Lower  Neocomian  at  Spceton. 


Beneath  the  Atlierfield  clay  or  Upper  Noocomian  of  the  8.B. 
of  England,  a  freshwater  formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden 
which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in  Europe, 
OB  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  the  marine  Neocomian 
beds,  is  nevertheless  of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  im- 
bedded remains  give  ub  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.  The 
name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this  group  because  it  was  first 
studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  having  shown,  in  1622, 
in  his  '  Geol(^[y  of  Subbox,'  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluvia- 
tilo  origin.  In  proof  of  this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire 
absence  of  Ammonites,  Belemnitea,  Brachiopoda,  Echinodcr- 
mata.  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below,  and  to 


■  Judd,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  1867,  vol  s. 
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the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  PaJudinoe,  Melania?,  Cyrenae,  and 
various  fluviatile  sliells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
reptiles  and  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land-plants. 

Tlie  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  that  of  a  dense  mass 
of  purely  freshwater  origin  underlying  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  whicli  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was 
received,  at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the 
relative  position  of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay 
being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Atherfield  Clay  in 
various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  to  reappear  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  being,  no 
doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the  surface,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  288).     They  are  also 

Fig.  288. 
W.S.W.  E.N.E. 


Isle ofWit^ht  South  Downs. 

Bfixton 


Solent 


3.  Tertiary.    2.  Chalk  and  Gault.    3.  Upper  Neocomian  (or  Lower  Q-reenaand). 
4.  Wealdeu  (Weald  C!lay  and  Hastings  Sand). 

found  occupying  the  same  relative  position  below  the  chalk  in 
the  peninsula  of  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire,  where,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  they  repose  on  strata  referable  to  the  Upper  Ooliier  \ 
Weald  Clay. — The  upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is,  in  greii" 
part,  of  freshwater  origin,  but  in  its  highest  portion  contains 
beds  of  oysters  and  other  marine  shells  which  indicate  fluyio- 
marine  conditions.  The  uppermost  beds  are  not  only  confonn- 
able,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes^  to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  over- 
lying Neocomian,  but  of  similar  mineral  composition.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  the  delta  of  a  great  river  was 
tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  encroach  ux>on  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  freshwater,  the  river  still  continued 
to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In  confirmatioii 
of  this  view  it  may  be  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon 
Mantelli,  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic  of  the 
Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying 
Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Upper  Neocomian. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited 
the  country  of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the 
district  had  become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our 
own  times,  we  may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be 
frequently  entombed  in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of 
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the  Ganges.  But  if  part  ot  thdt  clolta  should  sink  down  ao  as  to 
be  covered  by  the  sea,  niariiio  foriiiritions  might  begin  to  accu- 
mulate in  tlie  same  sjiace  where  freshwater  beds  had  previously 
been  fomiod  ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might  still  poiu'  down  its 
turbid  watera  in  the  samo  direction,  and  carry  seaward  the  car- 
cases of  the  same  specieB  of  alligator,  in  wliich  case  their  bones 
might  he  included  in  marine  aa  well  as  in  aiibjacent  freshwater 
strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discoTered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  was  an  her- 
bivorous reptile,  oi  which  the  teeth,  though  bearing  a  great 
analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated  edges  (see  flga.  289 
a.,  2896),  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the  tropical 
woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  important 
differences.  It  appears  that  they  have  often  been  worn  by  the 
process  of  mastication  ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles 
clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed 
but  do  not  chew  then       Tl     r  t    tl    f-oj  c  tlj  j     sc  t  an  ap 


pearance  of  having  been  chipped  off,  but  never,  like  the  fossil 
teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  fiat  ground  surface  (see  fig.  2&0, 
b)  resembling  the  gi'indcrs  of  licrbivorous  mammalia.  Dr. 
Mantell  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  species  wliicli 
passed  under  his  examination  during  twenty  years,  must  have 
belonged  to  no    less  than    seventy-one  distinct  individuals, 
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varying  in  age  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just  burst  from 
the  egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured  twenty-four  inches 
in  circumference.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were 
more  numerous  than  any  other  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  not  until  the  relics  of  all  these  individuals  had  been  found, 
that  a  solitary  example  of  part  of  a  jawbone  was  obtained.  Soon 
afterwards  remains  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  were  met 
with  in  the  Hastings  beds  in  Tilgate  Forest  near  Cuckfield. 
In  the  same  sands  at  Hastings,  Mr.  Deckles  found  large  tridac- 
tyle  impressions  which  it  is  conjectured  were  made  bj  the  hind 
feet  of  this  animal,  on  whicli  it  is  ascertained  that  there  were 
only  three  well-developed  toes 

Occasionally  bands  of  hmtstone  called  Sussex  Marble  occur 
in  the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirclj  composi-d  of  a  species  of 
Fahiditia,  closely  resembhngthe  common  i"  iiiipariof  English 
rivers.  Shells  of  tlie  Cypris  a.  genus  of  Crustaceans  before 
mentioned  (p.  ^3),  as  abounding  in  likes  and  ponds,  are  also 


VlMl.l     ' 


plentifully  scattered  through  the  clays  of  the  Wealden,  some- 
times producing,  like  plates  of  mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig. 
2t)2). 

HaBtlngs  Sands. — Tikis  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  con- 
sists of  sand,  sandstone,  calciterous  grit,  clay,  and  shale  ;  the 
ai^illacoouH  strata,  notwitlistanding  the  name,  predominating 
somewhat  over  the  arenaceous,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  following  section,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Drew  and  Foster,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  : — 


Wadhurst  CLiy 

Aslidown  Sand 


j  Sandstone  and  luam  . 

iBluo  and  brown  shale  and 
clay  with  a  little  ealc-grit 
jHard  sand  with  some  beds 
(     of  calc-grit 
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The  pictureaquo  scenery  of  the  '  High  Bocks '  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells  is  caused  by  the  steep 
natural  diffa,  to  which  a  hard  bed  of  wliite  sand,  occurring  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tunbridge  Wella  Sand,  mentioned  in  the 
above  table,  givea  riac.  This  bed  of  'rock-sand'  varies  in 
thickness  from  35  to  48  feet.  Large  masses  of  it,  which  were  by 
no  means  hard  or  capable  of  making  a  good  building-stone,  form, 
nevertheless,  projecting  rocks  with  perpendicular  facea,  and  re- 
sist the  degrading  action  of  the  river  because,  says  Mr.  Drew, 
they  present  a  solid  mass  without  planes  of  division.  The  cal- 
careous sandstone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuokfield,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  and  Hyloeosaiinis  were 
first  found  by  Dr.  Mantell,  constitute  an  upper  member  of  the 
Tunbridge  Wella  Sand,  while  tlie  'sand-rock'  of  the  Hastings 
cliffs,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
name.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abundant  in  this  division, 
consist  partly  of  saurians,  referred  l>y  Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight 
genera,  among  which,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  find 
■  the  Megaloaaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  The  Pterodactyl  also,  a 
flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  tlia  same  strata,  and  many  remains 
of  Clieloniana  of  the  genera  Tri^nfK  and  Emys,  now  confined  to 
tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid 
and  Placoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of 
Iie]>idot'iis  arc  most  widely  dinuaed  (see  fig.  293).    Those  ganoids 


were  allied  to  the  Liipidosteiis,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the  American 
rivers.  The  whole  body  was  covered  with  largo  rhomboidal 
scales,  very  thick,  and  having  the  exposed  part  coated  with 
enamel.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genua  are  supposed  to  have 
been  either  river-fish,  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
estuaries. 

At  different  heights  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  and 
agun  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between 
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these  slabs  be<ls  of  cky  many  yards  tliick.     In  some  places,  as 
at  Stanimcrliaui,  llorslioiu,  iiuar  there  are  indications  of  this  clay 


of  Wight  and  Dor- 


licde  of  the  Hautiiigs 


having  been  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer 
was  thrown  down  upon  it.  The  open  cracks  in  the  clay  have 
served  as  moulds,  of  whicli  casts  have  been  taken  in  relief,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 
(see  fig   2151 


Niiitv  tlu:  sniiii;  p!;u;o  a  ruddiali  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are 
innumerable  tiactgof  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  iSj)/i«!uij)ieci«, 
the  stems  and  brandies  of  whicli  arc  disposed  as  if  the  plants 
were  standing  erect  on  the  spot  whore  they  or^fiiially  grew,  the 
sand  Itavtng  1)ccn  gently  deposited  npcn  and  around  thorn  ;  and 
similar  apjicarances  have  been  reuinrkod  in  other  places  in  this 
fonnation.*  In  the  siime  division  also  of  the  Wealden,  at  Cuok- 
fleld,  is  a  bed  of  gvavul  or  conglomerate,  consisting  of  water- 

"  Jloulill,  Gt-ul.  of  S.  E.  of  Knglaiui,  p.  '244. 
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Fig.  230. 


worn  pebbles  of  quartz  and  jasper,  with  rolled  bones  of  reptiles. 
These  must  have  been  drifted  hy  a  current,  piobably  in  water 
of  no  great  depth. 

From  audi  facts  we  may  infer  tJiat,  notwithstanding  the  great 
tiiickness  of  this  division  of  tho 
Wealden,  the  whole  of  it  was  a 
deposit  in  water  of  a  moderate 
depth,  and  often  extremely 
shallow.  This  idea  may  seem 
startling  at  first,  yet  such  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  gradual  and  continuous  sink- 
ing of  the  ground  in  an  estuary 
or  bay,  into  which  a  great  river 
discharged  its  turbid  waters,  ^s 
By  each  foot  of  subsidence,  the 
fimdamental  rock  would  be  de- 
pressed one  foot  farther  from  the  surface  ;  but  the  bay  would 
not  be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand  should  raise 
the  bottom  one  foot.  On  the  contrary,  such  now  strata  of  sand 
and  mud  might  he  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  water,  or  over- 
grown for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Pnnfleld  bedt,  braoklsb  and  morlnei— The  shells  of  tlie 
Wealden  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopsis,  Mdania,  Pain- 
dina,  Cyrena,  Cydaa,  Unio  (see  fig.  294),  and  others,  which  in- 
habit rivers  or  lakes  ;  but  one  band  has  been  found  at  Punfield, 
in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  tho  water,  where  the 
genera  Carbida,  Myfilus,  and  Odrea  occur  ;  and  in  some  places 
Fig.  ssr. 


fr.  Verticnl  edctiou  of  sumller  sp 

this  bed  becomes  purely 

Neocomiau  fossils,  among  which  Avvmunites  DcaliayeHi 
'  Foss.  de  L'trillaa. 


•  Wenkten,  Punflelil 

WIDE  continnouB  ridgca  at  In  Ntrinira. 

containing  some  well-known 
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p.  287)  may  be  mentioned.  Others  are  peculiar  as  British  but 
very  characteristic  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Neocomian  of  Spain, 
and  among  these  the  Vicarya  Lujani  (fig.  297),  a  shell  allied  to 
Nerinea,  is  conspicuous. 

By  reference  to  the  table  p.  284  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Wealden 
beds  are  given  as  the  freshwater  equivalents  of  the  Marine 
Keocomian.  The  highest  part  of  them  in  England  may,  for 
reasons  just  given,  be  regarded  as  Upper  Neocomian,  while 
some  of  the  inferior  portions  may  correspond  in  age  to  the 
Middle  and  Lower  divisions  of  that  group.  In  favour  of  this 
latter  view,  M.  Marcou  mentions  that  a  fish  called  Aderacardhtts 
granulosusy  occurring  in  the  Tilgate  beds,  is  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Neocomian  of  the  Jura,  and  it  is  well-known 
that  Corhula  alata,  common  in  the  Ashbiumham  beds,  is  found 
also  at  the  base  of  the  Neocomian  of  the  continent. 

Area  of  the  Wealden. — In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent 
of  the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down ;  because  so 
much  of  it  is  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations. 
It  has  been  traced  about  320  English  miles  from  west  to  east, 
from  the  coast  of  Dorsetsliire  to  near  Boulogne,  in  France ;  and 
nearly  200  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  Surrey 
and  Hampshire  to  Vassy,  in  France.  If  the  formation  be  con- 
tinuous throughout  this  space,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous  ;  because, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  under- 
went frequent  changes  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the 
estuary  may  have  altered  its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place. 
Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and  H.  von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent 
monograph  on  the  Wealdens  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have 
shown  that  they  correspond  so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils, 
but  also  in  their  mineral  characters,  with  the  English  series, 
that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  great 
delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit  may  not 
exceed  that  of  many  modern  rivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more 
than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more 
than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more 
than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of  England.* 
Besides,  we  know  not,  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile  sedi- 
ment and  organic  remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be 
carried  out  from  the  coast,  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
I  have  shown,  when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  more 
ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit 
Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  occupy  a  wide  geo- 

*  Fitlo.i,  (leol.  of  IlastingH,  y,  58,  who  cites  Lander'sTravel. 
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graphical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming ;  *  and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  movements  and  their  effects  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

It  may  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed,  from  the  ruins 
of  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage 
of  which  a  great  river  was  fed.  If  the  Wealden  was  gradually 
going  downwards  1,000  feet  or  more  perpendicularly,  a  large 
body  of  fresh  water  would  not  continue  to  be  poured  into  the 
sea  at  the  same  point.  The  adjoining  land,  if  it  participated  in 
the  movement,  could  not  escape  being  submerged.  But  we 
may  suppose  such  land  to  have  been  stationary,  or  even  under- 
going contemporaneous  slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been 
an  ascending  movement  in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one 
in  a  contiguous  parallel  zone  of  country.  But  even  if  that 
were  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  finally  an  extensive  depression 
took  place  in  that  i)art  of  Europe  where  the  deep  sea  of  the 
Cretaceous  period  was  afterwards  brought  in. 

Thichiess  of  the  Wealden. — In  the  Weald  area  itself,  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  freshwater  beds  to  the  thickness 
of  1,600  feet  are  known,  the  base  not  being  reached.  Pro- 
bably the  thickness  of  the  whole  Wealden  series,  as  seen  in 
Swanage  Bay,  cannot  be  estimated  as  less  than  2,000  feet. 

Wealden  Flora. — The  flora  of  the  Wealden  is  characterised 
by  a  great  abundance  of  Coniferse,  Cycadese,  and  Ferns,  and  by 
the  absence  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms. 
The  discovery  in  1855,  in  the  Hastings  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  of  Gyrogonites,  or  spore- vessels  of  the  Chara,  was  the 
first  example  of  that  genus  of  plants  so  common  in  the  Tertiary 
strata,  being  found  in  a  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  rock. 

*  See  above,  p.  79 ;  and  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxxiv. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

JURASSIC    UKOUF. — PUKBECK   BEDS  AND    OOLITE. 

The  Purbeek  beds  a  ineiiiber  of  the  Jurassic  proup — Subdivisions  of  that 
f^roup — Physical  ^eo^raphy  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France — Upper 
Oolite — Purbeek  beds — New  genera  of  fossil  mammalia  in  the  Middle 
l*urbeck  of  Dorsetshire — Dirt -bed  or  ancient  soil — ^Fossils  of  the  Purbeek 
beds — Portland  stone  and  fossils — Kimmeridge  clay — Lithographic  stone 
of  Solenhofen — Archa?opterj'x — Middle  Oolite — Coral  rag — Nerinsa  lime- 
stone— Oxford  clay,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Kelloway  Rock — Lower, 
or  Bath,  Oolite — Great  plants  of  the  Oolite — Oolite  and  Bradford  day — 
Stonesfield  slate — Fossil  mammalia — Fuller's  earth — Liferior  Oolite  and 
fossils — Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshire  Oolitic  coal-field — Brora  coal 
— Palaeontological  relations  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  Oolitic 
group. 

Classifioation  of  tlie  Oolite. — Immediately  below  the  Hastings 
Sands  we  find  in  Dorsetshire  another  remarkable  freshwater 
formation,  called  tJie  Purbeek  because  it  was  first  studied  in  the 
sea-clififs  of  the  peninsula  of  Purbeek  in  that  county.  These 
beds  are  for  the  most  part  of  freshwater  origin,  but  the  organic 
remains  of  some  few  intercalated  beds  are  marine,  and  show 
that  the  Purbeek  series  has  a  closer  aflinity  to  the  Oolitic 
group,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  newest  or  uppermost 
member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
both  the  Wealden  and  Purbeek  beds  are  wanting,  and  the 
marine  cretaceous  group  is  followed  immediately,  in  the  de- 
scending order,  by  another  series  called  the  Jurassic.  In  this 
term,  the  formations  commonly  designated  as  '  the  Oolite  and 
Lias  '  are  included,  both  being  found  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 
The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the  countries  where  it 
was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an 
Oolitic  structure  (see  p.  13).  These  rocks  occupy  in  England 
a  zone  nearly  tliii-ty  miles  in  average  breadth,  which  extends 
across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east,  to  Dorset- 
shire in  the  soutli-wost.  Their  mineral  characters  are  not  uni- 
form throughout  this  region;  but  tlie  following  are  the  names 
of  the  principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  England. 
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Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


OOLITF. 

[  a.  Piirbeck  beds. 

J  b,  Portland  stone  and  sand. 

{ c.  Kimmeridge  clay. 


f  d.  Coral  rag. 


c.  Oxford  clay,  and  Kelloway  rock. 
/.  Combrash  and  Forest  marble. 
g.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 
h.  Fuller's  earth. 

i.  Inferior  Oolite. 


The  Upper  Oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  for  its  base  ;  the  Middle  Oolitic  system, 
the  Oxford  clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an 
argiUo-calcareous  formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower 
Oolite,  but  which  will  be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next 
chapter.  Many  of  these  subdivisions  are  distinguished  by  pe- 
culiar organic  remains  ;  and,  though  varying  in  thickness,  may 
be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great  distances,  especially  if 
we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the  above-mentioned 
type  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France  and  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains adjoining.  In  that  country,  distant  above  400  geographical 
miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type,  notwithstanding 
the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  clays,  is  more  per- 
fect than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Pbjrsloal  Oeograpby. — The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of 
distinct  formations  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic 
and  liassic  series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the 
physical  outline  of  parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys 
can  usually  be  traced  throughout  the  long  bands  of  country 
where  the  axgillaceous  strata  crop  out ;  and  between  these  val- 
leys the  limestones  are  observed,  forming  ranges  of  hills  or 
more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges  terminate  abruptly  on 
the  side  on  which  the  several  clays  rise  up  from  beneath  the 
calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  confi- 
guration of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
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Fig.  208. 
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Lias. 


Oxford  Clay. 


Kim.  Clay.        Gault. 


passing  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines, 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  southern  part  of  England.     It  has 
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been  necessary,  however,  in  this  drawing,  greaily  to  exagge- 
rate the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  height  of  the  several 
formations,  as  compared  to  their  horizontal  extent.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  the  lines  of  steep  slope,  or  escarpment,  face 
towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences  formed  by 
the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  ;  and  at  the 
base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kimmeridge  clay, 
Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a  broad  vale 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  Oolite,  but  where  it 
acc£uires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of 
marlstone,  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  ob- 
serves in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz,  is  precisely 
analogous,  and  is  caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  inter- 
vening between  the  tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  escarpments  of  Chalk,  Upper;  Middle, 
and  Lower  Oolites  face  towards  the  east  instead  of  the  west.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  (see  p.  81)  have 
acted  similarly  over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter, 
removing  the  softer  clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones, 
and  causing  these  last  to  form  steep  slopes  or  escarpments 
wherever  the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more 
yielding  and  destructible  formation. 

UPPEE  OOLITE. 

Purbeok  beds. — These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  extent 
in  Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance  when 
we  consider  the  succession  of  three  distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains 
which  they  contain.  Such  repeated  changes  in  organic  life  must 
have  reference  to  the  history  of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.  The 
Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in  Burdlestone  Bay, 
near  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the 
neighbouring  bays  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At 
Meup's  Bay,  in  particular.  Professor  E.  Forbes  examined 
minutely,  in  1850,  the  organic  remains  of  this  group,  displayed 
in  a  continuous  sea-clift'  section,  and  it  appears  from  his  re- 
searches that  the  Upjjer,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbecks  are  each 
marked  by  i)cculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  these  again 
being  different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted, 
from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald 
Clay. 

ilpX>tr  Purbeck. — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
shells  of  the  genera  Paludhui,  Phyaa,  Limncea,  PlcmorbiSf  Voir 
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wUa,  Cyclas,  and  Unio,  with  Gypridea  and  fish.  All  the  species 
seem  peculiar,  and  among  these  ilie  Cypridcn  arc  verf  abundant 
and  characteristic.     (See  fig.  299,  a,  h,  c.) 


r:.  Cyprie  ttffumintlla. 
The  stone  called  'Purbeck  Marble,'  formerly  much  used  in 
ornamental  architecture  in  the  old  English  cathedrals  of  the 
Boutbem  counties,  is  exclusively  procured  from  this  diviflion. 

MiddU  P«r6ecfc.~Next  in  succeasion  is  the  Middle  Purbeck, 
about  thirty  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  conaista  of 
freshwater  limestone,  with  cjprides,  turtles,  and  fiah,  of  dif- 
ferent apedea  from  those  in  the  preceding  strata.  Below  the 
limestone  are  brackish-water  beds  full  of  Oijrena,  and  traversed 
by  bands  abounding  in  Corbula  and  Melania.  These  are  based 
on  a  purely  marine  deposit,  with  Pect^i,  Modiota,  Avi/Mla,  and 
Thraeia.  Below  this,  agtun,  come  limestones  and  shales,  partly 
of  brackish  and  partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  many 
fiah,  espeoally  species  of  Lepidotaa  and  Microdon  radiabus,  are 
found,  and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  MaiyroThynchiia.  Among 
the  molluska,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Mdania,  of  the  section 
Chilina,  o 


Immediately  below  is   a  great    and  conspicuoua   stratum, 
twelve  feet  thick,  formed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of 
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Ontrea  diatoi'ta  (lig-  300)  long  familiar  to  gcologiats  under  the 
locaJ  najuo  of  '  Cinder-bed. '  In  tho  uppermost  part  of  this  bed 
Professor  Forbes  discoTered  the  first  echinoderm  (fig.  301)  as 
yet  known  in  the  Purbcck  seiies,  a  apecies  of  Hemicidaria,  a 
genus  clianifteristic  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and  scafcely,  if  at  all, 
diatinguishahle  from  a  preriouely  known  Oolitic  foBsU.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  species  of  Penui,  Below  the  Cinder-bed 
freshwater  strata  are  again  seen,  filled  in  many  places  with 
species  of  Cypris  (fig.  302,  a,  b,  c),  and  with  Valvata,  JPaludiiia, 
rig;  3(B. 


J.  Cuprill: 


c.  Cypru 


Planorbis,   lAmnma,  Physa  (fig.  303),   and  Cyclas,  all  different 
from  any  occurring  h^her  in  the  series.     It  will  be  seen  that 
Cyp}'k  faaciculttta  (fig.  302,  b)  has  tuberdes 
^'      '  at  the  end  only  of  each  valve,  a  character 

^^  £i         by  which  it  can  bo  immediately  recognised. 

^C^  MM,  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  minute  crustaceans,  ahnost 
Jjl  ^  ■!  ~\  as  frequent  in  some  of  the  shales  as  plates 
I^Huj  ^^J  oi  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone,  en- 
^Hp  ^jjj^  ^jjj^  geoli^ists  at  once  to  identify  the 
^^  Middle  Purbeck   in   places   far   from   the 

''''"ifiiimo  pibEek"''*^'  Dorsetshire  clifls,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Vale  of  Wardoui  in  Wiltshire.  Thick 
beds  of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled  with  mollusca 
and  cyprides  of  the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation,  often  converted  into  chalcedony.  Among 
these  Professor  Forbes  met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore-vesaela 
of  Chara),  plants  never  until  1851  discovered  in  rocks  older 
than  the  Eocene.  About  twenty  feet  below  the  '  Cinder-bed ' 
is  a  stratum  two  or  three  inches  thick,  in  which  fossil  mam- 
malia presently  to  be  mentioned  occur,  and  beneath  this  a 
thin  band  of  greenish  shales,  with  marine  shells  and  impressions 
of  leaves  like  those  of  a  large  Zustera,  forming  the  base  of  the 
Middle  Purbeck. 
Fusdl  Mammalia  of  tite  Middle  Pttrbcdt. — In  1853,*  after  allu- 
*  ILlemcnts  of  Geology,  4Ch  edition 
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ding  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing 
mollusca  in  the  Purbeck  strata,  I  remarked  that,  although  no 
mammalia  had  then  been  found,  *  it  was  too  soon  to  infer  their 
non-existence  on  mere  negative  evidence.'  Only  two  years  after 
this  remark  was  in  print,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  found  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  'Cinder-bed'  above 
alluded  to,  in  Durdlestone  Bay,  portions  of  several  small  jaws 
with  teeth,  which  Professor  Owen  recognised  as  belonging  to  a 
small  mammifer  of  the  insectivorous  class,  more  closely  allied  in 
its  dentition  to  the  Amphitherium  (or  Thylacotherium)  than  to 
any  existing  type. 

Four  years  later  (in  1856)  the  remains  of  several  other  species 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  were  exhumed  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Beckles,  F.R.S.,  from  the  same  thin  bed  of  marl  near  the  base 
of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  In  this  marly  stratiun  many  reptiles, 
several  insects,  and  some  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera 
Faludi/iva,  Plcmorbis,  and  Gyclas  were  found. 

Mr.  Beckles  had  determined  thoroughly  to  explore  the  thin 
layer  of  calcareous  mud  from  which  in  the  suburbs  of  Swanage 
the  bones  of  the  Spalacotherium  had  already  been  obtained, 
and  in  three  weeks  he  brought  to  light  from  an  area  forty  feet 
long  and  ten  wide,  and  from  a  layer  the  average  thickness 
of  which  was  only  five  inches,  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  six 
new  species  of  mammalia,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Falconer,  who 
first  examined  them.  Before  these  interesting  enquiries  were 
brought  to  a  close,  the  joint  labours  of  Professor  Owen  and  Dr. 
Falconer  had  made  it  clear  that  twelve  or  more  species  of  mam- 
malia characterised  this  portion  of  the  Middle  Purbeck,  most  of 
them  insectivorous  or  predaceous,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
mole  to  that  of  the  common  polecat,  Mvstela  putorius.  While 
the  majority  had  the  character  of  insectivorous  marsupials,  Dr. 
Falconer  selected  one  as  diflferiug  widely  from  the  rest,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  certain  characters  it  was  allied  to  the  living 
Kangaroo-rat,  or  Hypsiprymnus,  ten  species  of  which  now  in- 
habit the  prairies  and  scrub-jungle  of  Australia,  feeding  on 
plants  and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots.  A  striking  peculiarity 
of  their  dentition,  one  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  quad- 
rupeds, consists  in  their  having  a  single  large  pre-molar,  the 
enamel  of  which  is  furrowed  with  vertical  grooves,  usually  seven 
in  number. 

The  largest  pre-molar  (see  fig.  305)  in  the  fossil  genus  ex- 
hibits in  like  manner  seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their 
termination  a  similar  serrated  edge  in  the  crown  ;  but  their  di- 
rection is  diagonal — a  distinction,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  which  is 
*  trivial,  not  typical.'    As  these  oblique  furrows  form  so  marked 
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a  character  of  the  majority  of  the  teetii,  Dr.  Falconer  gave  to 

the  fossU  the  generic  name  of  PlagtanUu!.     The  shape  and  rela- 
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tive  size  of  the  incisor  a,  Rg.  306,  exhibit  a  no  less  striking 
similarity  to  Sypsiprym^ius,  Nevertheless,  the  more  Hudden 
npward  curve  of  this  incisor,  Ba  well  as  other  characters  of  the 
jaw,  indicate  a  great  deviation  in  the  form  o£  Flagiavlax  from 
thai  of  the  living  kangaroo-rata. 

There  are  two  foaail  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of  this  genu 
evidently  rL'ferablo  to  two  distinct  species  extremely  unequal  in 
size  and  otherwise  diatinguiahable.  The  Plagxa/utaee  BeeUetii 
(fig.  306)  was  about  as  big  as  the  English  squirrel  or  the  flying 
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jilialanger  of  Australia  (Petant-us  Australis,  Waterhouse).  The 
smaller  fossil,  having  only  half  the  linear  dimenaiong  of  the 
other,  wos  probably  only  l-12th  of  its  bulk.  It  is  of  peculiar 
geological  interest,  bocauae,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Falconer,  its  two 
back  molars  bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Triassic 
Mierifledes  (fig.  389  p.  347),  the  moat  ancient  of  known  mam- 
malia, of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  Chapter  XXI. 

Up  to  1857  all  the  mamniaUan  remains  discovered  in  secon- 
dary rocks  had  consisted  solely  of  single  branches  of  the  lower 
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jaw,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Beckles  obtained  the  upper  portion  of 
a  skull  and  on  the  same  slab  the  lower  jaw  of  another  quad- 
ruped with  eight  molars,  a  large  canine,  and  a  broad  and  thick 
incisor.  It  has  been  named  Triconodon  from  its  bicuspid  teeth, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  insectivorous  marsupial, 
about  the  size  of  a  hedgehog.  Other  jaws  have  since  been  found 
indicating  a  larger  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Professor  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  of  Galestes  for  the 
largest  of  the  mammalia  discovered  in  1858  in  Purbeck,  equal- 
ling the  polecat  (Mustela  jpMtoriiis)  in  size.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  predaceous  and  marsupial. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  or  sides  of  lower  jaws  with  teeth 
have  been  found  in  oolitic  strata  in  Purbeck ;  only  five  upper 
maxillaries,  together  with  one  portion  of  a  separate  cranium, 
occur  at  Stonesfield,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  with  these  there 
were  no  examples  in  Purbeck  of  an  entire  skeleton,  nor  of  any 
considerable  number  of  bones  in  juxtaposition.  In  several  por- 
tions of  the  matrix  there  were  detached  bones,  often  much  de- 
composed, and  fragments  of  others  apparently  mammalian  ;  but 
if  *11  of  them  were  restored,  they  would  scarcely  sufiice  to  com- 
plete the  five  skeletons  to  which  the  five  upper  maxUlaries  above 
alluded  to  belonged.  As  the  average  number  of  pieces  in  each 
mammalian  skeleton  is  about  250,  there  must  be  many  thousands 
of  missing  bones  ;  and  when  we  endeavour  to  account  for  their 
absence,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculations  like 
those  once  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when  he  tried  to 
solve  the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield  : — *  The  corpses,' 
he  said,  *  of  drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  dis- 
tended by  gases  during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower  jaw 
hanging  loose,  and  sometimes  it  has  dropped  off.  The  rest  of 
the  body  may  then  be  drifted  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  may  be 
swallowed  entire  by  a  predaceous  reptile  or  fish,  such  as  an  ich- 
thyosaur  or  a  shark.' 

As  all  the  above-mentioned  Purbeck  marsupials,  belonging  to 
eight  or  nine  genera  and  to  about  fourteen  species  insectivorous, 
predaceous,  and  herbivorous,  have  been  obtained  from  an  area 
less  than  500  square  yards  in  extent,  and  from  a  single  stratum 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  thick,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  whole  lived  together  in  the  same  region,  and  in  all  likelihood 
they  constituted  a  mere  fraction  of  the  mammalia  which  in- 
habited the  lands  drained  by  one  river  and  its  tributaries. 
They  afford  the  first  positive  proof  as  yet  obtained  of  the  co- 
existence of  a  varied  fauna  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata 
with  that  ample  development  of  reptile  life  which  marks  aU  the 
periods  from  the  Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  and 
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with  a  gymnospermous  flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  when  cycads  and  conifers  predominated  over  all  kinds 
of  plants,  except  the  ferns,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  fossil  botany  entitles  us  to  speak. 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  conspicuous  a  part,  numerically  considered,  the  mammalian 
species  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  now  play  when  compared  with 
those  of  other  formations  more  ancient  than  the  Paris  gypsum, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  help  him  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous hiatus  in  the  history  of  fossil  mammalia,  which  at  present 
occurs  between  the  Eocene  and  Purbeck  i)eriods,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Stonesfield  Oolite,  and  between  this  again  and 
the  Trias. 

Nuniber  cuid  Distribution  of  all  the  known  Species  of  Fossil  Mam- 
malia from  Strata  older  than  the  Paris  (hjps^im,  or  tJutn  the 
Bemhridge  Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


Tektiaky. 


'  Headon  Series  and  beds  be- 
tween the  Paris  Gypsum 
and  the  Gr^s  de  Beau- 
champ     .... 

Barton  Clay  and  Sables  de 
Beauchamp 

BagshotBeds,  CalcaireGros- 
sier,  and  Upper  Soisson 
nais  of  Cuisse-Lamotte 

London  Clay,  including  the  1 
Kyson  Sand    .         .         .J 

Plastic  Clay  and  Lignite      .     9 


{1 


^^  C 10  English. 
French. 


0 

r  16  French. 
20-^    1  English. 
I  3  U.  States.* 


Secondary. 


Sables  de  Bracheux 
Thanet  Sands  and  Lower 
Landenian  of  Belgium 

Maestricht  Chalk 
AVhite  Chalk       . 
Chalk  Marl 
Chloritic  Series  (Upper 

Greensand)     . 
Gault. 
Neocomian  (Lower 

Greensand) 
Wealden     . 


.} 


7  English. 

r  7  French. 
1   2  English. 
1       French. 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


*  I  allude  to  several  Zeuglodons  found  iu  Alabama,  and  referred  by  some 
zouloghits  to  three  species. 
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Secondary 

(continued). 


Primary. 


Upper  Purbeck  Oolite 
Middle  Purbeck  Oolite 
Lower  Purbeck  Oolite 
Portland  Oolite  . 
Kimmeridge  Clay 
Coral  llag  . 
Oxford  Clay 
Great  Oolite 
Inferior  Oolite 
Lias   . 

Upper  Trias 

Middle  Trias 
•^  Lower  Trias 

Permian     . 
Carboniferous 
Devonian    . 
Silurian 
Cambrian   . 
Laurentian 


0 

14  Swanage. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4    Stonesfield. 
0 
0 

Wurtemberg. 

Somersetsh. 
.N.  Carolina. 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  Sables  de  Braclieux,  enumerated  in  the  Tertiary  division 
of  the  table,  supposed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  somewhat  newer 
than  the  Thanet  Sands,  and  by  M.  H^ert  to  be  of  about  that 
age,  have  yielded  at  La  Fere  the  Arctocyon  (Palceocyon)  pii,mcBvxcs, 
the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammal. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands  there  are 
certain  layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous  foot- 
prints of  quadrupeds  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  and 
traced  by  him  in  the  same  set  of  rocks  through  Sussex  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  They  appear  to  belong  to  three  or  four  species 
of  reptiles,  and  no  one  of  them  to  any  warm-blooded  quadruped. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  us,  when  we  fail 
in  like  manner  to  detect  mammalian  footprints  in  older  rocks 
(such  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone),  to  refrain  from  inferring  that 
quadrupeds,  other  than  reptilian,  did  not  exist  or  pre-exist. 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  us  by  the  Purbeck 
strata  consists  in  this  : — They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  intercalated  brackish  and  marine  layers,  of  freshwater 
origin  ;  they  are  160  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  well  searched 
by  skilful  collectors,  and  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  par- 
ticular, who  studied  them  for  months  consecutively.  They  have 
been  numbered,  and  the  contents  of  each  stratum  recorded  sep- 
arately, by  the  ojQicersof  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Brvtd.m. 
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They  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  by  Forbes, 
each  characterised  by  the  same  genera  of  puhnonif  erons  moUusca 
and  cyprides,  these  genera  beingrepresented  in  each  group  by  dif- 
ferent species ;  they  have  yielded  insects  of  many  orders,  and  the 
fruits  of  several  plants  ;  and  lastly,  they  contain  *  dirt-beds,'  or 
old  terrestrial  surfaces  and  vegetable  soils  at  different  levels,  in 
some  of  which  erect  trunks  and  stumps  of  cycads  and  conifers, 
with  their  roots  stUl  attached  to  them,  are  preserved.  Yet  when 
the  geologist  enquires  if  any  land-animals  of  a  higher  grade  than 
reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  periods,  the  rocks 
are  all  silent,  save  one  tliin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  and 
this  single  page  of  the  earth's  history  has  suddenly  revealed  to 
us  in  a  few  weeks  the  memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil 
mammalia,  that  they  already  outnumber  those  of  many  a  sub- 
division of  the  tertiary  series,  and  far  surpass  those  of  all  the 
other  secondary  rocks  put  together  ! 

Lower  Purheck. — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  mentioned  at 

p.  802  as  the  base  of  the  middle  Purbeck  some  purely  freshwater 

marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Oypris  {^,  307  a,  c),  Valvata, 

J..,  „y^  and    LviMuza,    diJSerent    from 

those  of  the  Middle  PurbecL 

ai^  This  is  the  beginning   of   the 
/|1          inferior  division,  which  is  about 
iJI  0      S^  feet  thick.     Below  the  marls 
V  are  seen,  at  Meup's  Bay,  more 
Cyprides  from  the  Lower  Purbeck.      than  30  feet  of  brackiflh -water 

a.  Ci/pins  Purbeckensis,  Forbes.  j.     x  v  j*         • 

b.  Same  magnified.  Strata,  abounding  in  a   species 

c  CifT^'is  punctata,  FoT}^  ^^    Serpula,   allied    to,    if   not 

df  e.  Two  views  magnified  of  the  same.    .  ,        .  %    V'    "^"'^^     *^>     "    """ 

identical  with,  Serjnda  cocLcervUes, 

found  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells 
of  the  genus  lUssoa  (of  the  subgenus  Hydrobia),  and  a  little 
Cardium  of  the  subgenus  Frotocardium,  in  these  marine  beds, 
together  with  Cypris.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are 
strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the 
roots  and  stools  of  Cycadece,  which  I  shall  presently  describe, 
underlies  these  marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest  freshwater 
limestone,  a  rock  about  eight  feet  thick,  containing  Cyclas,  Vol- 
vata,  and  Limtueay  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  Lower  Purbeck,  or  above  the  dirt-bed.  The 
freshwater  limestone  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  top  beds  of  the 
Portland  stone,  which,  although  it  contains  purely  marine 
remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock  undistinguishable  in  mineral 
character  from  the  Lowest  Purbeck  limestone. 
Dirt-bed  or  aiicieid  «itr/ace  soU, — The  most  remarkable  of  all 
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the  varied  suooeBsion  of  beds  onumeratod  in  the  above  list,  is 
that  called  by  the  (iuarrymen  'the  dirt,'  or  'black  dirt,' which 
was  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It  is  from  12  to  18 
inchea  thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and  contains  a 
large  proportion  o!  earthy  lignite.  Through  it  are  dispersed 
rounded  and  8ub-ang<ilar  fragments  of  stone,  from  3  to  <)  inches 
in  diameter,  in  such  numbers  that  it  almost  deserves  the  name 
of  gravel.  I  also  saw  in  1866,  in  Poitland,  a  smaller  dirt  bed 
sis  feet  below  the  principal  one,  sis  inches  thick,  consisting  of 
brown  eariJt  with  upright  Oijcada  of  the  same  species,  ManteSia 
nidiformis,  as  those  found  in  the  upper  bed,  but  no  Comferte 
The  weight  of  the  incumbent  strata  squeezing  down  the  com 
pressiblo  dirt-bed  has  caused  the  Oycada  to  assume  th'it  form 
which  has  led  the  quairymen  to  call  them  'petrified  birds' nests,' 
which  suggested  to  Brongniart  the  pig  goe 

specific  name  of  nidifin-mis.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Camithers  for  the 
annexed  figure  of  one  of  these 
•  Furbeck  specimens,  in  which  the 
original  cylindrical  figure  has  been 
less  distorted  than  usual  by  pres- 

Many  silicified  trunks  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  and  the  remains 
of  plants  allied  to  Zamia  and 
Cycas,  are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed, 
and  must  have  become  fossil  on         iranieiiiaiiiiii/ormii,  Brongr,. 

,,  .        1  .1.  rut  The  npper  part  BhoMB  the  woodr 

the  spots  where  thoy  grew.      The  Btem.  the  iQwor  part  the  bases  of 

stumps  of   the  trees  stand   erect  thcifnves. 

for  a  lieight  of  from  one  to  three  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance 
to  six  feet,  with  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  about  the 
same  distances  from  one  another  as  the  trees  in  a  modem  forest. 
The  carbonaceous  matter  is  most  abundant  immediately  around 
the  stumps,  and  round  the  remains  of  fossil  Cycadeij:. 

Besides  the  »ipright  stumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed 
contains  the  stems  of  silicified  trees  laid  prostrate.  These  are 
partly  sunk  into  the  black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped  by  a 
calcareous  slate  which  covers  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragmente  of 
the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in 
length  ;  but  by  joining  many  of  them  together,  trunks  have  been 
restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to  tlie  branches  of  from 
20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided  for  17  or  20  feet,  and 
then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the  root  is  about  one 
foot,  but  I  measured  one  niyaelf  in  1866,  which  was  Sj  feet  in 
diameter,  said  by  the  quarry-men  to  be  unuatuAiy  \wc^e.  ~%^»i^ 
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shajied  caviticH  wero  observed  by  Profeaaor  Henslow  to  descend 
from  the  bottom  of  tlie  dii-t-hcd  into  the  Hiibjacent  fresliwater 
atone,  which,  though  now  Holid,  nmat  have  been  in  a  soft  and 
[lenetrable  state  wlien  the  trees  grew.     The  thin  layers  of  cal- 


careous slate  (fig.  309)  were  evidently  deposited  tranquilly,  and 
would  have  been  liorizontal  but  for  the  protrusion  of  the  stumps 
of  tho  trees,  around  the  top  of  each  of  which  they  form  hemi- 
spherical concretions. 

The  dirt^bed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  PorUand, 
where  it  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  clifis  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are 
now  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  stumps  of  the  trees  are  also 
inclined  at  the  same  angle  in  an  opposite  direction^ — a  beautiful 
illustration  of  a  change  in  tho  poKition  of  beds  originally  hori- 
Eontal  (see  fig.  lUO). 


ith  EtoolJ  of  tms, 


(BncklDiia . 


From  the  facts  above  described  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those 
beds  of  the  Upper  Oohto,  called  '  the  Portland,'  which  are  fall 
of  marine  shells,  were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud,  which 
became  dry  land,  and  covered  by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion 
of  the  space  now  occupied  by  t^«  aouttv  oi  "En^ndj  the  cliuate 
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being  such  as  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Cycas, 
2ndly.  This  land  at  length  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with 
its  forests  beneath  a  body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sediment 
was  thrown  down  enveloping  fluviatile  shells.  3rdly.  The  regu- 
lar and  uniform  preservation  of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth 
over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows  that  the  change  from  dry 
land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or  estuary,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of  water,  since  the 
loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay  prostrate  on 
its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had  any  such 
violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  forest  of  the  dirt-bed,  as  before  hinted,  was  not  every- 
where the  first  vegetation  which  grew  in  this  region.  Besides 
the  lower  bed  containing  upright  Cycadece,  before-mentioned, 
another  has  sometimes  been  found  above  it,  which  implies  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occu- 
pation by  land  and  water  more  than  once. 

Sub-divisions  of  the  Purbeck. — It  will  be  observed  that  the 
division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  was  made 
by  Professor  Forbes  strictly  on  the  principle  of  the  entire  dis- 
tinctness of  the  species  of  organic  remains  which  they  include. 
Th(B  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  disturbance,  nor  indi- 
cated by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  mineral  changes. 
The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such  as  the 
dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder- 
bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organised 
beings.  *  The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life 
tliree  times  during  the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish 
strata  must,'  says  this  naturalist,  *  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in 
either  a  rapid  or  a  sudden  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea, 
but  in  the  great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the 
epochs  of  deposition  at  certain  periods  during  their  formation. ' 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thou- 
sand years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  two  or  three  feet 
of  vegetable  soil  is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical 
forest  has  left  of  its  existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it 
now  stands  was  first  covered  with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we 
imagine  the  fossil  soils  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  to  represent  as 
many  ages,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  do  not 
constitute  lines  of  separation  between  strata  characterised  by 
difierent  zoological  types.  The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vege- 
table soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being  submerged,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule.  It  is  of  so  perish- 
able a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away  by  the 
denuding  waves  or  currents  of  the  sea,  or  by  a  wet  \  «utA  Tftaiw:^ 
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Piirbcck   dirt-bods  were  probably   formed  in   succession  and 
annihilated,  besides  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  i)lants  of  the  Piirbeck  beds,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends at  present,  consist  chieliy  of  Ferns,  Coniferse,  and  CycadesB 
(tig.  308),  without  any  angiosperms  ;  the  whole  more  allied  to 
tlio  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation.  The  same  aflSnity 
is  indicated  by  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animalB.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of  beetles  and  several  insects  of 
the  homopterous  and  trichupterous  orders,  some  of  which  now 
live  on  plants,  while  others  are  of  such  forms  as  hover  over 
the  siu'faco  of  onr  present  rivers. 

Portland  Oolite  and  Sand  (6,  Tab.,  p.  298).— The  Portland 
oolite  has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in  Dorsetshire  the 
foundation  on  which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck  reposes  (see  p.  308).  It  supplies  the  well-known 
building-stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  so  many  of  the  principal 
edifices  of  London  are  constructed.  About  fifty  species  of 
inollusca  occur  in  this  formation,  among  which  are  some  am- 
monites of  large  size.     The  cast  of  a  spiral  univalve  called  by 

the  quarrymen  the  'Portland  screw' 
(a,  fig.  311),  is  conunon ;  the  shell  of 
the  same  (6)  being  rarely  met  with. 
Also  Trigonia  gihbosa  (fig.  313)  and 
Cardium  dissimUe  (fig.  314).  This 
upper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of 
sand,  called  the  Portland  sand,  con- 
taining similar  marine  fossils,  below 
which  is  the  Kimmeridge  day.  Li 
England  these  Ui^per  Oolite  forma- 
tions are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  southern  coimties.  But  some 
fragments  of  them  occur  beneath  the 
Neocomian  or  Speeton  clay  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  containing  many  more 
fossils  common  to  the  Portlandian  of 
the  continent  than  does  the  same  for- 
mation in  Dorsetsliire.  Corals  are  rare 
in  this  formation,  although  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at 
Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  flint 
and  chert,  the  original  calcareous  matter  being  replaced  by  silex 

(fig.  312). 

lUmmerldffe  day. — The  Kimmeridge  clay  consists,  in  great 
part,  of  a  bituminous  shale,  sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal, 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places  in  Wiltshire 
it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bituminous  matter  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 


CerUhium  Porllandicum 
(=Terebra)  Sow. 

a.  Cast  of  shell  known  as '  Poi  t- 

land  screw.' 

b.  The  shell  itself. 
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tables.     But  aa  impreaaioni  of  planta  tire  rtiro  in  these  ehales, 
which  contain  ammonites,  oyst«rs,  and  other  marine  sheila,  with 


Oih  ta  tjpansn     Fortlana  Band 


Bkeletona  of  fish  find  saunans  the  bitumen  may  perhaps  be  f 
animal  ongin  Some  of  the  saunans  (Fhosaunia)  m  Dorset- 
ahire  are  among  the  most  gigantic  of  their  kind. 


icridgoClsj.lliiit.Ei; 


Among  the  fosaila,  amounting  to  nearly  100  species,  may  bo 
mentioned  Cardwm  gtriafvlvm  (fig.  316}  and  Ottrea  dellaidfa 
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Fig.  819. 


Trigonelhtes  latus, 

Park, 
Kimmeridge  Clay. 


(fi^.  317),  the  latter  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  throughout 
England  and  the  north  of  France,  and  also  in  Scotland,  near 
Brora.  Tlie  Gryphcea  virguhi  (fig.  318),  also  met  with  in  the 
Kiinnieridgo  Clay  near  Oxford,  is  so  abundant  in  the  Upper 
Oolite  of  parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to 
be  termed  *  mames  h  gryph^es  virgules.'  Near  Clermont,  in 
Argonne,  a  few  leagues  from  St.  Menehovdd,  where  these  in- 
durated marls  crop  out  from  beneath  the  gault, 
I  have  seen  them,  on  decomposing,  leave  the 
surface  of  every  ploughed  field  literally  strewed 
over  with  this  fossil  oyster.  The  TiigwieUites 
laUis  (Aptych/icsy  of  some  authors)  (fig.  319)  is 
also  widely  dispersed  through  this  clay.  The 
real  nature  of  the  shell,  of  which  there  are 
many  species  in  oolitic  rocks,  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
two  plates  have  been  the  gizzard  of  a  cephalopod ;  others  that  it 
may  have  formed  a  bivalve  operculum  of  the  same. 

Solenbofen  stone. — The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of 
Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  appears  to  be  of  intermediate  age 
between  the  Kimmeridge  clay  and  the  Coral  Rag,  presently  to 
be  described.  It  afibrds  a  remarkable  example  of  the  variety 
of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the  tender  parts  of 

certain  animals  and  plants  may  be  re- 
tained where  the  sediment  is  of  ex- 
treme fineness.  Although  the  number 
of  testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and 
the  plants  few,  and  those  all  maiine, 
Count  Miinster  had  determined  no  less 
than  237  species  of  fossils  when  I  saw 
his  collection  in  1833 ;  and  among 
them  no  less  than  seven  species  of  flying 
reptiles  or  pterodactyls  (see  fig.  320), 
six  saurians,  three  tortoises,  sixty 
species  of  fish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea, 
and  twenty-six  of  insects.  .  These  in- 
sects, among  which  is  a  libellula,  or 
dragon-fly,  must  have  been  blown 
out  to  sea,  probably  from  the  same 
land  to  which  the  Pterodactyls,  and 
In  bats,  for  the  support  of  a   other  contemporaneous  air-breathei8| 

resorted. 
In  the  same  slate  of  Solenhofen  a  fine  example  was  met  with 
in  1802  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  almost  entire,  and  retaining 


Fig.  320. 


fckeleton  of  Pteiodactijlu» 

crassirostris. 

Oolite  of  Pappenheim,  near 

Solenhofen. 

a.  This  bone,  consisting  of  four 
joints,  is  part  of  the  fifth  or 
outermost  digit  elongateil,  as 
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even  ita  feathers  ao  perfect  tha  the  vanes  na  iTell  as  the  shaft 
are  preserved.  The  head  waa  at  first  suprosed  to  be  want- 
ing, but  Mr.  Evana  lctt.cte )  on  the  slab  liat  seoniB  to  be 
the  tmpTession  of  the  cran  an  I  beak   much  reacnibling  in 

size  and  shape  that  of  tl  j  y  r  oolwck.-  This  valuable 
specimen  is  now  ui  the  Br  t  1  M  ae  n    ai  1  has  been  called  by 


B.  Tvo  caiulal  Torubno  nC  snme,  nftt.  sIzq. 

C.  Binglo  teathBT.  found  In  ISKl  ne  Soleuliottn,  by  Von  Meytr,  nud  cnlM  Arrhiro- 

alnrt  lalUgraphiM.    Nat.  size. 

D.  Tall&f  recent  vnltnre  (Oupi  BriigaltniU)  allowing  nttuhmcnt  ot  toil-featlicre  in 

lirinff  blrdi.    \  not.  sin. 

E.  ProfiJoofeaiiaBl  vortcimegf  snmc,    J  nut.  sIm.      f,e.  Dlrcotlon  ot  tttiUpsthpra 

Sso™n™D).  "^^^         ■        "^        ^^        ""  """"    '"*" 

Professor  Owen  Archaopiei'\jx  nutcntra.  Although  anatomiata 
^ree  that  it  is  a  true  bird,  yet  they  also  find  that  in  the  length  of 
theboaesof  the  tail,  and  some  other  minorpoints  of  its  anatomy, 
it  approaches  more  nearly  to  reptiles  than  any  known  living 
bird.  In  the  living  representatives  of  the  class  Avcs,  the  tail 
feathers  are  attached  to  a  coccygian  bone,  consisting  of  several 
vertebrtB  united  together,  whereas  in  the  Archioopteryx  the  tail 
is  composed  of  twenty  vertebrie,  each  of  which  supports  a  ^aitcA 
quill  feathers.  The  first  five  only  of  the  verte\>i»,  aa  Be>«ii\v&  k, 
p  2 
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have  trajisvcrsc  proceMca,  the  fifteen  remaining  ones  become 
•rriLdually  longer  and  mi>ro  tapering.  The  feathers  divei^  ont- 
wavd  fnim  tlicm  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Professor  Huxley  in  his  lato  mcmoire  on  the  order  of  reptilefi 
called  Dinosaniiiins,  whieli  are  largely  represented  in  all  the 
formations,  fruni  the  Neoconiian  to  the  Trias  inclusive,  has 
rIiowii  tliiit  llicy  i>i'L'sent  in  tticir  stnictiu^  many  remarkable 
aHinities  to  liirils.  ISiit  a  reptile  about  two  feet  long,  called 
ConiiisognathiiB,  latiily  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  makes  a 
much  greater  approximation  to  the  claas  Aves  than  any  Dino- 
saur, and  therefore  forms  a  closer  link  between  the  classes  Area 
and  Reptilia  than  docs  the  Arclweopteryx. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  any  species  of  British  fossil, 
whether  of  the  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  class,  is  common  to  the 
Oolite  and  Chalk.  But  there  is  no  similar  break  or  discordance 
as  we  proceed  downwards,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  of  tiie 
several  leading  mcmberH  of  the  Jurassic  group,  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Loner  Oolite,  and  the  Lias,  there  being  often  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  mollusca,  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  fourth,  common  to  such  divisions  as  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Oolite. 


Oorai  Bag. — One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  OoUte  has 
been  called  the  'Coral  Rag,'  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of 
continuous  beds  of  petrified  corals,  most  of  them  retaining  the 
position  in  which  they  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their 
forms  tliey  more  frcipiently  resemble  the  reef  building  polypana 
of  the  Pacihc  tlian  do  the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Oolite  TJieybelonf,  chiefly  to  the  genera  TJie(otmiiia  (fig  322), 
Prufoiai'    ind  TlitimiKiilrnii    and  simetiiiios  form  masses  of 


.    CotBl  Knt-r,  SWeplc  Ashton.  Coral  Ik«,  Steeple  Ai 

coralfifteon  feet  thick.     In  the  annexed  figure  of  a  raamnortiiM 
(Sg.  323),  trcm  this  formation,  tt  ^rill  ba  seen  that  the  cap- 
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shaped  cavities  are  deopeat  on  the  rig] it-haud-' aide,  and  that 
they  grow  more  and  more  shallow,  until  those  on  the  left  side 
are  nearly  filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are  supposed  to 
represent  a  perfected  condition,  and  the  others  an  iinmatnre 
Btate.  ■  These  coralline-  strata  extend  tlirougk  the  calcareous 
Tiilla  of  the  north-west  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and 
again  recur  in  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  Tlie  Odrca  <jre- 
garca  (fig.  324)  ia  very  characturistic  of  the  formation  in 
England  and  on  tile  Continent. 


Cural  Bag,  Steeiile . 


One  of  the  limestones  of  tlie  Jura,  roferruJ  to  the  iige  of  tho 
oral  rag,  has  been  called  '  Neriniean  limestone '  {Cal- 
i  fi  Nei'in<^s)  by  M.  Thiri'ia  ;  NcHimu  being  an  ontinct 
genus  of  univalve  shells  (tig.  325)  much  rosombling  the  CVrifAium 
in  external  form.  The  annexod  section  shows  the  curious  and 
continuous  ridges  on  the  eolumella  and  whorls. 

Ozforil  elaj, — The  coralline  limestone,  or  'coral  rag,'  above 
described,  and  the  accompanying  sandy  bods,  called  '  calcareous 
grita,'  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called 
the  '  Oxford  Clay,'  sometimes  not  less  tlian  GOO  feet  thick.  In 
this  there  are  no  corals,  but  great  abundance  of  cephalopoda,  of 
the  genera  Ammonite  and  Belemnite.  (See  figs.  336  and  327). 
In  some  of  the  finely  laminated  clays  ammonites  are  very 
perfect,  although  somewhat  compressed,  and  are  frequently 
found  with  the  lateral  lobe  extended  on  each  side  of  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  into  a  horn-like  projection  (see  fig.  327).  These 
were  discovered  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
near  Chippenham,  in  1841,  and  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Pratt  (.4n.  Nut.  Hid.,  Nov.  1841). 

SimUar  elon^ted  processes  have  been  iiIbo  obaetv^dL  W  ^^Wu^ 
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from  tho  ehclls  of  swme  belenuiitea  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell, 
in  tlie  aame  clay  (bcc  fig.  328),  who,  by  tbe  aid  uf  tliis  and  other 
Bpecimens,  has  been  able  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  singular  extinct  fonns  of 
cuttle -Sail.  * 

Kelloway-  rock. — The  arena- 
ceous limestone  which  (lassus 
under  this  name  is  gonornlly 
gruuiHiit  oa  a  member  of  tho 
Oxford  cliiy,  in  which  it  foruis, 
in  the  Buutli-weat  uf  England, 
knticidiir  niaBBca,  8  or  10  foet 
tliLck,  Ciiiitaiuing  at  KuIIoway, 
in  AVilUhire,  nuiiioi-ous  casts  of 
ammoiiitcs  and  other  shells. 
But  ill  Yorkaliire  this  ciilcareo- 


I'ig.  317. 


O    onl  ClB       lirist  ou  Malt  n 


ar  nacL     sfma     nhknsto  abou  30  and  coiutitut«s 

the  lower  part  of  the   Middle  Oolite,   extending  inland  from 
Scarborough  in  a  southerly  direction.     Tlie  number  of  molluscs 

\  also  ItiiKk]',  UcLiiiuirs  uF  GeoL  Siii\tv, 
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which  it  contains  is,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  143,  of  wluch 
only  34,  or  23 J  per  cent.,  are  common  to  the  Oxford  clay 
proper.  Of  the  52  Cephalopoda,  fifteen  (namely,  13  species  of 
ammonite,  the  Aiicyloceras  Callovieiise  and  one  Belemnite)  are 
common  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  giving  a  proportion  of  nearly  30 
per  cent. 

LOWER  OOLITE. 

Cornbrash  and  Forest  Marble. — The  upper  division  of  this 
series,  which  is  more  extensive  than  the  preceding  or  Middle 
Oolite,  is  called  in  England  the  Cornbrash,  as  being  a  brashy, 
easily  broken  rock,  good  for  com  land.  It  consists  of  clays  and 
calcareous  sandstones,  which  pass  downwards  into  the  Forest 
Marble,  an  argillaceous  limestone,  abounding  in  marine  fossils. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Bradford,  this  limestone  is  replaced  by  a 
mass  of  clay.  The  sandstones  of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire 
are  often  ripple-marked  and  filled  with  fragments  of  broken 
shells  and  pieces  of  drift-wood,  having  evidently  been  formed 
on  a  coast.  Rippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite  are  used  for  roofing, 
and  have  been  traced  over  a  broad  band  of  country  from  Brad- 
ford in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire.  These  calcareous 
tile-stones  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  seams  of  clay, 
which  have  been  deposited  upon  them,  and  have  taken  their 
form,  preserving  the  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  sand 
in  such  complete  integrity,  that  the  impressions  of  small  foot- 
steps, apparently  of  crustaceans,  which  walked  over  the  soft  wet 
sands,  are  still  visible.  In  the  same  stone  the  claws  of  crabs, 
fragments  of  echini,  and  other  signs  of  a  neighbouring  beach, 
are  observed.* 

Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite. — Although  the  name  of  coral  rag 
has  been  appropriated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Oolite  before  described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in  many  places  to  be  called  coralline 
limestones.  Thus  the  Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains  various 
corals^  among  wliich  the  Emiomia  radiaia  (fig.  329)  is  very  con- 
spicuous, single  individuals  forming  masses  several  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  having  probably  required,  like  the  large  existing 
brain-coral  (Meaiidrina)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  before 
their  growth  was  completed. 

Different  species  of  crinoids,  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  common 
in  the  same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  en- 
joyed a  firm  bottom,  where  their  base  of  attachment  remained 

•  P.  Scrope,  Pfoc,  Geol.  Soc  March  ISaV. 
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Bradford,  near  Bath,  whoro  they  aro  enveloped  in  clay  Bome- 
times  GO  feat  thick.  In  this  case,  however,  it  appeals  that  the 
solid  upper  surface  of  the  '  Great  Oohte '  had  aiipported,  for  a 
time,  a  thick  Bubmarine  forest  of  these  beautiful  zoophytes. 


Apioeriniui  ralaadM, 

a.  Stem  el  Apiorfiniln,  m 

b.  Section  nt  Bttidtont  o 
_    encrinltw.    (Sec  tr. 

icrfccb  indiTiclm 
IB  Oreat  Oolite. 


It  Oolite  and  OTcrlylng  clny,  containing  tJ 
',  rcpreamted  la  tliey  grow  on  the 


(.  Dodyottli 


until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current  charged 
with  mud,  which  threw  down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke  moatof 
their  stems  short  off  near  the  point  of  attachment.  The  atiunps 
■till  remain  in  their  original  position  ;  but  the  numerous  articu- 
lationa,  once  composing  the  atem,  «.!«»,  Mvd  body  of  the  encii- 
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ziite,  weie  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaceous  dupoeit 
in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  repre- 
sented in  the  section  b,  fig.  330,  where  the  darker  strata  repre- 
sent the  Bradford  clay,  whicli  is  however  a  formation  of  such 
local  development  that  in  many  places  it  cannot  easily  bo  sepa- 
rated from  the  clays  of  the  overlying 'forest-marble' and  un- 
derlying '  fuller's  earth.'  Tlie  upper  surface  of  the  calcareouB 
stone  below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous 
pavement,  formed  by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the 
Crinoidea  ;  and  besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  of  time  they 
had  lived  on  the  spot,  we  find  great  numbers  of  single  joints, 
or*circular  plates  of  the  stem  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  covered 


a.  Slngk  ^Ulc  ot  toily  or  Jplo 


over  with  seiytthe.  Now  these  eerpiil<e  could  only  have  begun 
to  grow  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  stone-lilies,  parta  of 
whose  skeletons'  had  been  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
before  the  irruption  of  argillaceous  mud.  In  some  instances  we 
find  that,  after  tlie  parasitic  serpuhs  were  full  grown,  they  had 
become  incrusted  over  with  a  bryozoan,  called  DUzsfop&ra  dihi- 
viaiia  (see  6,  fig.  331);  and  many  generations  of  these  molluscoi da 
had  succeeded  eacli  other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became 

We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and 
cycadeous  plants  of  the  ancient  '  dirt-bed,'  or  fossil  forest,  of 
the  Lower  Purbcck  were  killed  by  suhmorgenco  under  fresli 
water,  and  soon  buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion 
of  argillaceous  matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  gi-owth  of  the 
Bradford  Encrinites,  and  led  to  their  preservation  in  mariiie 

Such  differences  iai  the  fossils  as  di»tiiigviis\\  t\«i  (^A'ias^woa 
p  3 
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and  argillacooua  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described 
hy  naturalists  as  arising  out  of  a  diSerence  in  the  gtatums  of 
sjiecieB  ;  but  besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of 
the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  pari;  of  the  oolitic  series,  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by 
which  distinct  aasemblagee  of  speciea  hare  been  adapted,  at  sue- 
ccssive  geological  periods,  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  hab- 
itable surface.  In  a  single  district  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
far  the  limitation  of  species  to  ccri^ain  minor  formations  has 
been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  rfufioiw,  or  how  far  it  has  been 
caused  by  time  or  the  law  of  variation  above  alluded  to.  But 
we  recognise  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influence,  when 
we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that  of  paris 
of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where,  although 
there  is  scarcely  any  Uthological  resemblance,  yet  some  of  the 
same  fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  tipper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thur- 
mann  has  shown  how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the 
Bernese  Jura,  although  the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous 
in  England,  are  feebly  represented  there,  and  some  entirely 
wanting. 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several 
shelly  limestones,  one  of  Irhich,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much 
celebrated  as  n  building-stene.  In  parts  erf  Gloucestershire, 
especially  near  Minchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr. 
Lycett,  '  must  Iiave  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where 
strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit  false 
stratification.     In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled 


with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  with 
A^giuoutB  of  abraded  iiiadi'cporcs,  dicotylcdunuus  wood,  and 
a^be'  clawB.     The  shelly  ak&ta,  aW,  \ui.va  (KcaatgnaUy  suiffeMd 
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denudation,  and  the  removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by 
,  clay.'  In  such  shallow- water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  Patella, 
Neiita,  Bimula,  Cylindrites  are  common  (see  figs.  334  to  337)  ; 
while  cephalopods  are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites  and  be- 
leiftnites,  numerous  genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear. 

Fi5. 335.  Fig.  33G.  Fig.  837. 


Patella  rugosa,  Sow. 
Great  Oolite. 


2ferila  costulata,  Dcsh. 
Great  Oolite. 


liitnula  (Emargirtula) 

clathtxUa^  Sow. 

Great  Oolite. 

Out  of  224  species  of  univalves  obtained  from  the  Minchinhamp- 
ton  beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  50  to  be  carnivorous. 
They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Biiccimcm,  PleifA^otoma, 
RosteUariaf  Murex,  Purpuroidea  (fig.  333),  and  Fusus,  and  ex- 
hibit a  proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  difierent  from 
that  which  obtains  in  seas  of  the  Recent  period.  These  zoolog- 
ical results  are  curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined 
that  we  might  look  in  vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in 
rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a 
received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  consider- 
able numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two  great 
families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  representatives  of  the  same  class  of 
chambered  shells,  had  become  extinct. 

Stonesfield  Slate :  mxamznalia. — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great 
Oolite.*  It  is  a  slightly  oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large 
lenticular  masses  embedded  in  sand,  only  6  feet  thick, 
but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  contains  some  Fig.  3U8. 
pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may 
be  portions  of  the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at 
low  water  or  during  storms,  and  redeposited.  The 
remains  of  belemnites,  trigonise,  and  other  marine 
shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and  im- 
pressions of  ferns,  cycadese,  and  other  plants.  Several 
insects,  also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  elytra  or  wing- 
covers  of  beetles,  are  perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  338), 
some  of  them  approaching  nearly  to  the  genus  Bupre- 
stis,  ITie  remains,  also,  of  many  genera  of  reptiles,  Kiytron  of 
such  as  PhiosauVy  Crocodilej  smd  Pterodactyl,  have  been  stonesfield 
discovered  in  the  same  limestone. 

*  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  i,  p.  414. 
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But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield  slate  is 
most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to  the  mammiferous  class. 
The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in  all  the  rocks  described 
in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older  than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of 
any  land-quadruped,  or  of  any  cetacean,  had  been  discovered 
until  the  Spalacotherium  of  the  Purbeck  beds  came  to  light 
in  1854.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not 
wanting  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  (see  p.  277),  and 
that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of  freshwater  sediment 
on  a  large  scale,  containing  various  plants,  and  even  ancient 
vegetable  soils.  We  had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many 
land-reptiles  and  winged  insects,  which  render  the  absence  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking.  The  want,  however, 
of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic 
mammalia,  whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle 
oolite,  is  certainly  still  more  remarkable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  ten  specimens  of 
lower  jaws  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  four  dif- 
ferent species  and  to  three  distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names 
of  Amphitherium,  Fhascolotherium,  and  Stereogncdhus  have  been 
adopted. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  are  really  the  remains 
of  mammalia  (although  it  was  at  first  suggested  that  they  might 
be  reptiles),  and  the  only  question  open  to  controversy  is  Hmited 
to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found  in  the  Lower 
Oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series.  Ouvier  had 
long  ago  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular 

Fig.  339. 

Tupaia  Tana, 

Right  ramus  of  lower  jaw. 
Natural  size. 
A  recent  insectivorous  placental 
<^  mammal,  from  Sumatra. 

process  (c,  figs.  342  and  343)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of 
the  genus  Didelphys ;  and  Professor  Owen  has  since  confirmed  the 
doctrine  of  its  generality  in  the  entire  marsupial  series.  In  all 
these  pouched  quadrupeds  this  process  is  turned  inwards,  as  at 
c,  d,  fig.  342,  in  the  Brazilian  opossum,  whereas  in  the  placental 
series,  as  at  c,  figs.  340  and  341,  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  such  inflection.  The  Tvpaia  Taiui  of  Sumatra  has 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Waterliouse  iox  this  illustration,  because 
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the  jaws  of  that  amaJl  inaectivorouB  quadruped  bear  a,  great 
roaemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Amphitheni  m      '" 


clearmg  away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  Amphithtnum 
Fremstii  here  represented  (fig.   344),  ProfeBHor  Owen  ascer- 


tained that  the  angular  procesn  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  siighter 
degree  than  in  any  of  the  known  marsupialia  )  in  short,  the  in- 
ilection  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  mole  or  hedgehog.  This  fact 
made  him  doubt  whether  the  Amfhitherium  might  not  be  an 
insectivorous  placental,  although  it  offered  some  points  of  ap- 
proximation in  its  osteolc^y-to  the  marsupials,  especially  to  the 
MyrTnecobiiis,  a  small  insectivorous  quadruped  of  Australia,  which 
has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine 
and  three  incisors. *    Another  species  of  AmfJiitheriwm  has 


t  JWi,™ 
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been  found  at  Stonesfield  (fig.  345),  which  differs  from  the 
former  (fig.  344)  piincipallf  in  being  larger. 

Fig.  315.  Pifr.34G. 


The  second  QiEimnuferDUii  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates 
WHS  named  originaUy  by  Mr,  Broderip  Didelphys  Budclandi  (see 
fig.  346),  and  has  since  been  caUed  Fhaseolotherwm  by  Owen. 
It  maiufests  a  much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the 
general  form  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its 
inflected  angle,  while  the  agreement  with  the  living  genus 
Didelphyn  in  the  number  of  the  pre-molar  and  molar  teeth  is 
complete.* 

In  1854  the  remikins  of  another  mammifer,  small  in  size,  but 
larger  than  any  of  those  previously  known,  was  brought  to 
light.  The  generic  name  of  Stereogmithiis  was  given  to  it,  and, 
US  is  usually  the  case  in  these  old  rocks  (see  above,  p.  305),  it 
consisted  of  part  of  a  lower  Jaw,  in  which  were  implanted  three 
doiible-fanged  t«eth  differ  ng  m  structure  from  those  of  al! 
other  known  recent  or  estii  ct  mammals 

PlAnta  of  tbe  Oolite  — The  Axaucanan  pmes  which  are  now 
Fig  M8 
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abundant  in  Australia  and  its  islands,  together  with  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  are  found  in  like  manner  to  have  accompanied  the 
marsupials  in  Europe  during  the  Oolitic  period  (see  fig.  348). 
In  the  same  rock  endogens  of  the  most  perfect  structure  are  met 
with,  as,  for  example,  fruits  allied  to  the  Pandanus,  such  as  the 
Kaidacarpum  ooliticum  of  Carruthers  in  the  Great  Oolite  and 
the  Podocarya  of  Buckland  (see  fig.  347)  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

Fuller's  Sartb. — Between  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite  near 
Bath,  an  argillaceous  deposit,  called  *  the  fuller's 
earth,'  occurs ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  north  J^^^'  ^^' 
of  England.  It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster 
represented  in  fig.  349.  The  number  of  mollusca 
known  in  this  deposit  is  about  seventy ;  namely, 
fifty  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  ten  Brachio- 

j        XT-  /^     X  J  J  •   -ux     Osirea  acuminata. 

pods,   three  Gasteropods,   and  seven   or  eight     Fuller's  Earth. 
Cephalopods. 

Inferior  Oolite. — This  formation  consists  of  a  calcareous  free- 
stone, usually  of  small  thickness,  but  attaining  in  some  places, 
as  in  the  typical  area  of  Cheltenham  and  the  Western  Cots- 
wolds,  a  thickness  of  250  feet.  It  sometimes  rests  upon  yellow 
sands,  formerly  classed  as  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  but 
now  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  Lias.  These  sands 
repose  upon  the  Upper  Lias  clays  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  The  CoUyweston  slate,  formerly  classed  with  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  supposed  to  represent  in  Northamptonshire 
the  Stonesfield  slate,  is  now  found  to  belong  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  both  by  community  of  species  and  position  in  the  series. 
The  CoUyweston  beds,  on  the  whole,  assume  a  much  more 
marine  characte  than  the  Stonesfield  slate.  Nevertheless,  one 
of  the  fossil  plants  Aroides  Stutterdi,  Carr.,  remarkable,  like 
the  Pandanaceous  species  before-mentioned  (fig.  347),  as  a 
representative  of  the  monocotyledonous  class,  is  common  to  the 
Stonesfield  beds  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  consists  largely  of  shales  and 
sandstones,  which  assume  much  the  aspect  of  a  true  coal-field, 
thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually  been  worked  in  them  for 
more  than  a  century.  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been 
obtained  from  them,  as  at  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough  (fig.  350). 
They  contain  also  Cycadeie,  of  which  family  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen has  been  described  by  Mr.  Williamson  under  the  name 
Zamia  Gigas,  and  a  fossil  called  Equisetum  Columnar e  (see  fig. 
397,  p.  355),  which  maintains  an  upright  position  in  sandstone 
strata  over  a  wide  area.  Shells  of  Estheria  and  Unio,  collected 
by  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire  coal-bearing  beds,  point  to 
the  estuary  or  fluviatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 
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At  Brora,  in  Sutherkndsbire,  a  coal  formation,  probably 
coeval  with  the  above,  or  at  least  belonging  to  some  of  the 


lower  divisions  of  the  Oolitic  period,  has  been  mined  extensively 
for  a  century  or  more.  It  affords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pure 
vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any  secondary  rock  in 
England.  One  Beam  of  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  worked 
3^  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several  feet  more  of  pyritous  coal 
resting  upon  it. 

Vis.  !»1.  Ftg.  M2.  Fig.  318. 


Hicladomi/ajliUaila,  Sut. 
AlSrlor  OoUte! 

Among  the  characteristic  sheila  of  the  Inferior  Oolit«,  I  may 

instance  TerebratulajimbrM  (fig.  351),  Hhyiu^hcmUa  ipinoM  (fig, 

352),  and  PkoUtdomya  fidmiU  (fig.  353).     The  extinct  genns 

Tie.  SM.  !!«■  SUB. 
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Pleitrototnaria  is  alao  a  form  very  continon  in  this  division  as 
well  as  in  the  Oolitic  STstem  geneTEilly.     It  resembles  the  Trochita 


in  form,  but  is  marked  by  a  deep  cleft  (a,  figa.  354,  355)  on  one 
sids  of  the  mouth.     The  (Mhjiitoa  (JhjaasUr)  rini/ew  (fig.  366) 


ia  an  Echinoderm  common  to  tlie  Inferior  Oelite  of  England 
and  France,  as  are  the  two  Animonitea  {figs.  367,  358). 

Pnlseoutolocloal  retatloDB  of  tb«  Oolitta  strata. — Ubacr- 
vations  have  already  been  made,  p.  310,  on  the  diatinotnoBB  of 
the  orgaiiic  remains  of  the  Oolitio  and  Ct«taceoiiB  strata,  and 
the  proportion  of  species  common  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Oolite.  Between  the  Lower  Oolite  and  the  Lias  there 
is  a  somewhat  greater  break,  for  out  of  25C  mollusca  of  the 
Upper  Lias,  thirty-seven  species  only  pass  up  into  the  Inferior 
Oolite. 

In  illustration  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  twa^e,  \t  "kvk^ 
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be  stated  that  in  England  some  few  specius  pass  up  frum  thu 
Lover  to  tbe  Upper  Oolite,  as,  for  example,  JthynekoiuUa  ob- 
Fig  3S0.  ooleta,  Lithvdvm\u  inchiaaa,  I'holadvmija  ova- 

Uh,  and  Trufoiiia  eoataia. 

Of  all  the  Jurassic  Ammonites  of  Great 
Britain,  A.  MatroeephattM  (fig.  360),  which 
la  common  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Oxford 
Claj,  has  the  wideat  range. 

We  have  everj  reason  to  conclude  that  the 

gaps  which  occur,  both  between  the  lai^r 

Ammimiiamarntcriiiuiini  ^""^  Smaller  sectiouB  of  the  English  Oolites, 

schloih     inat.BiM      implj    intervals  of  time,   elsewhere   repre- 

GrertOoW^andOitonl  ^^j^j^j   ^^  fossiliferouB  strata,  althongh  no 

deposit  may  have  taken  place  in  the  British 

area.    This  conclusion  is  warranted  bj  the  partial  extent  of  man; 

of  the  minor  and  some  of  the  larger  divisions  even  in  England. 


ool 


CHAPTER  XX. 

juiiAssic  GROUP — continued,     lias. 

Mineral  character  of  Lias — Numerous  successive  Zones  in*  the  Lias,  marked 
by  distinct  fossils,  without  unconformity  in  the  stratification,  or  change  in 
the  mineral  character  of  the  deposits — Gryphite  limestone — Shells  of  the 
Lias — Fish  of  the  Lias — Reptiles  of  the  Lias — Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur 
— ^Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  Islands — Sudden  destruction  and  burial 
of  fossil  animals  in  Lias — Fluvio- marine  beds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  insect 
limestone — Fossil  plants — Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  of  alternating 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  formations. 

Uas. — The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
marl,  and  clay,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and-  is 
classed  by  many  geologists  as  part  of  that  group.  The  peculiar 
aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or 
grey  limestone,  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light-brown 
when  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark-coloured, 
narrow  argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of  this  rock, 
at  a  distance,  assume  a  striped  and  riband-like  appearance. 

The  Lias  has  been  divided  in  England  into  three  groups,  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Lias  consists  first  of 
sands,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Oolite, 
but  which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  are  by  their  fossils  more 
properly  referable  to  the  Lias  ;  secondly,  of  clay  shale  and  thin 
beds  of  limestone.  The  Middle  Lias,  or  marlstone  series,  has 
been  divided  into  three  zones  ;  and  the  Lower  Lias,  according  to 
the  labours  of  Quenstedt,  Oppel,  Strickland,  Wright,  and  others, 
into  seven  zones,  each  marked  by  its  own  group  of  fossils. 
This  Lower  Lias  averages  from  600  to  900  feet  in  thickness. 

From  Devon  and  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire  all  these  divisions, 
observes  Professor  Ramsay,  are  constant ;  and  from  top  to 
bottom  we  cannt)t  assert  that  anywhere  there  is  actual  unconfor- 
mity between  any  two  subdivisions,  whether  of  the  larger  or 
smaller  kind. 

In  the  whole  of  the  English  Lias,  there  are  at  present 
known  about  937  species  of  moUusca,  and  of  these  267  are 
Cephalopods,  of  which  class  more  than  two-thirds  are  Am- 
monites, the  Nautilus  and  Belemnite  also  abovMidoiv^.    ^^^^ 
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whole  series  has  been  divided  by  zones  characterised  by  pariii- 
cular  ammonitea  ;  for  while  other  families  of  shells  pass  from 
one  division  to  another  in  numbers  rarying  from  about  20  to  50 
per  cent.,  these  cephalopods  are  almost  always  limited  to  single 
zones,  as  Quenstedt  and  Oppel  have  shown  for  Germany,  and 
Dr.  Wright  and  others  for  England. 

As  no  actual  unconformity  is  known  from  the  top  of  the 
Upper  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  Lower  Lias,  and  as  there  is  a  marked 
uniformity  in  the  mineral  churacter  of  almost  all  the  strata,  it 
is  somewhat  dijiicidt  to  account  even  for  such  partial  breaks  as 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  succession  of  species,  if  we  reject 
the  hypothesis  tliat  the  old  siiccies  were  in  each  case  destroyed 
at  the  close  of  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  containing  them,  and 
replaced  by  the  creation  of  new  forma  when  the  succeeding  for- 
mation began.  I  agree  with  Professor  Ramsay  in  not  accepting 
this  Kypothesia .  No  doubt  some  of  the  old  species  occasionally 
died  out,  and  left  no  representatives  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  ; 
others  were  locally  exterminated  in  the  struggle  for  life  by 
species,  which  invaded  their  ancient  domain,  or  by  varieties 
better  fitted  for  a  new  state  of  things.  Pauses  also  of  vast  du- 
ration may  have  occurred  in  the  deposition  of  strata,  allowing 
time  for  the  modification  of  organic  life  throughout  the  globe, 
slowly  brought  about  by  variation  accompanied  by  extinction 
of  the  original  forma. 

ToHlis  of  tbe  lil«s.— The  name  of  Gryphite  limestone  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  Lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great 


Fig.  361. 


number  of  shells  which  it  contains  of  a  species  of  oyster,  < 
Gri/phiea  (£g.  362).     A  laigQ  bevvy  sbaU  called  Hippopodw 
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(fig.   365),  &Ili«d  to   Cypricardui,   is  aJao  characteristic  of  the 
tipper  part  of  the  Lower  Liaa.     In  thin  formation  occur  also  the 


Aviculaa, figs.  363and3C4.  ThcLiasformationisolsoremarkable 
for  being  the  newest  of  the  aecondary  rocks  in  which  brochio- 
poda  of  the  genera  Sph-ifar  and  Lepto'tta  (figa.  366,  307)  occur, 


although  the  former  b  slightly  modified  in  atructure  so  as  to 
constitute  the  BiibgeTiiis  Spiriferina,  Davidson,  and  the  Lept^na 
has  dwindled  to  a  shell  smaller  in  size  than  a  pea.  No  less 
than  eight  or  nine  apecieB  of  Spiriferina  are  enumerated  by- 
Mr.    Davidson  as  b^onging  to  the  lias.      PaUlQ\nwa!d:^:A)£ 


mi 
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molhiHca  predominate  greatly  in  strata  older  than  the  Trias; 
but,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  they  did  not  stirvive  the  Liasaic 
epoch. 

Atiusion  ]ias  already  been  made,  p.  333,  to  numerous  zoue^ 
in  the  Lias  having  each  their  peculiar  Ammonites.  Two  of 
these  occur  near  the  biiae  of  the  Lower  Lias,  having  a  united 
thickness,  varj-ing  from  40  to  80  feet.     The  upper  of  these  ia 


„       6(.«f™w-.'Dni^. 

1,  dlunetn  of  ongUiia. 

Oiumrtci  uf  origin^. 

Fmmthetmiof  theLomr 

b.  Front  vHw,  showing  month 

or  linebDd  aod  tbe  Contln 

BtedkccL    Ctaanicterbtlc  of  the 

ottheLiaaotKnelandandtbe 

characterised  by  Ammonites  BiickUindi,  and  the  lower  by  Am- 
mvnitei  FUmorHs  (see  figs.  368,  309).*    Sometimes,  however, 


there  is  a  third  intermediate  zom 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  z< 

'  Quart.  Joum.,  vol.  svi.  p 
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continent,  the  species  o(  whieh  are  for  the  moat  part 
the  superior  group  marked  hj  A.  B\i«klamli. 

Dg.  312. 


't/arili'l'",  Monti. 


Among  the  Crinoids  or  Stone-lilies  of  the  Lias,  the  Pentacri- 
niteaare  conspicuous.     (See  fig.  373.)    Of  PaUEocoma  (Ophw- 


A.SM.elU,Sav.    Uiddlo  Lias. 


SMrou  Iiwi  IFinUiui  am)  Si  ic 

UUler.    Inalnnlsli;. 

(Dodj,  ormd.  mnd  put  of  stt 

Lower  Una,  Limo  Beglt. 


(OfiJiiodfrjua't  tmaibi'achii 
£.  Forbea. 
Ulddle  Uos,  Sealown,  Danet. 


derma)  Egertoni  (fig.  374),  referable  to  the  Ophiurida  of  Miiller, 
perfect  specimens  have  been  met  with  in  the  Middle  Lias  beds 
of  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 

The  Extracrimis  Briareui  (removed  by  Major  Austin  from 
Pentaennua  on  account  of  generic  difTerenceii)  occvixft  Sii  \».-n^)ia& 
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masBOB,  forming  thin  bede  of  conaiderable  extent,  in  the  Lower 
Liaa  of  Dorset,  Gloticeatenhire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  remains 
are  often  highly  charged  with  pyrites.  Thia  Crinoid,  with  its 
innumorOiblo  tciitacuhtr  arms,  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
attached  to  the  driftwood  of  the  liassic  sea,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Barnacles  float  about  on  wood  at  the  present  day.  There  ia 
another  species  of  BxfracTiww  and  several  of  Petitacrinus  in  the 
Lias ;  and  the  latter  genus  ia  found  in  nearly  all  the  formations 
from  the  Lias  to  the  London  Clay  inclusive.  It  is  represented 
in  the  present  aeaa  by  the  delicate  and  rare  Penfomiwis  capiif- 
meditais  of  the  Antilles,  which,  with  Comatula,  ia  one  of  the  few 
surviving  members  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Crinoids,  repre- 
aented  by  so  many  extinct  genera  in  the  older  formations. 

rlshea  of  tli«  Uas. — The  fossil  fish,  of  wldch  there  are  no 
less  than  117  specials  known  as  British,  resemble  generioally 
those  of  the  Oolite,  but  differ,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  from 


those  nf  the  Cretaceous  period     Among  them  ts  a  apeciea  of 
Le^dotiu{L  gigas  A^ass  )  fig  376  which  is  found  m  the  Liae 


a   aCCAmmlw     Beslorsd  duUIbc 
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of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  This  genua  was  before 
mentioned  (p.  293)  as  occurring  in  tlte  Wealden,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  frequented  both  rivers  and  sea-coaate.  Another  genus 
of  Ganoids  (or  fish  with  hard,  shining,  and  enamelled  scales), 
called  ^diimodug  (fig.  370),  is  almost  escluaivoly  Liaasio.  The 
teeth  of  a  species  of  Acrod^l3,  alao,  are  very  abundant  in  the  Lias 
<%  377) 


But  the  remains  of  flsh  which  have  excited  more  attention 
than  any  others  are  those  large  bony  apinea  called  tchtkyodoru- 
lUei  {a,  fig.  378),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturaliats 


to  be  jaws,  and  by  othera  weapons,  resembling  those  of  the 
living  Bolides  and  Silunis ;  hut  which  M.  Agassiz  has  shown  to 
be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  spiaea,  in  the  genera 
last  mentioned,  articulate  with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  ore 
no  aigns  of  anysuch  articulation  in  the  ichthyodoTulitea.  These 
last  appear  to  have  been  bony  spines  which  formed  the  anterior 
part  ot  the  doraal  fin,  like  that  of  the  living  genera  Cestrackni 
and  Chimisra  (see  a,  fig.  379).  In  both  of  theae  genera,  the 
posterior  concave  face  is  armed  with  small  spines,  as  in  that  of 
the  fossil  fl'yiwdus  (fig.  378),  a  placoid  fish  of  the  shark  family 
found  foaail  at  Lyme  Regia.  Such  spines  are  simply  embedded 
in  the  fleah,  and  attached  to  atrong  muaclea.  *  They  serve,' 
saya  Dr.  Buckland,  '  as  in  the  Chimcera  (fig,  379),  to  raise  and 

*  Apuuiz,  Poiseotia  Foaules,  vol  ii.  tab.  ^,  Hi. 
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deppens  the  fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  movable  mast, 
raising  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  bai^e.'  * 


KeptUea  of  tbe  Uai. — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  6sh 

which  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  lemains  of 
the  Lias ;  but  the  Enalioaaurirm  reptiles,  which  are  extraordi- 
nary for  their  number,  size,  and  s^cture.  Among  the  most 
singular  of  these  are  several  species  of  I<Athyoiavrtu  and  Fluio- 
wunw  (figs.  380,  381).  The  genus  IchOiyosavrw,  or  fisb-lizard, 
is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has  been  found  in  strata 
as  high  as  the  White  Chalk  of  England,  and  as  low  as  the  Trias 
of  Germany,  a  formatLon  which  immediately  succeeds  the  Lias 
in  the  descending  order.  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
vertebra,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale, 
the  lengtti  of  their  tail,  and  other  parts  of  their  structore,  that 
the  Tchthyosaurs  were  aquatic.  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
they  were  carnivorous  ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes 
and  reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise 
nature  of  their  food. 

Mr.  Conjbeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many 
skeletons  nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the 
osteolc^  of  this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  PiesUioav,rv4.X  (See 
figs.  380,  381.)  The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck 
and  small  head,  with  teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and 
paddles  analogous  to  those  of  the  IththyotaMraa,  but  larger. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  shallow  seas  and  estuaries,  and 
to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyosanr  and  our  modem 
cetBceB.§    Some  of  the  reptiles  above  mentitoied  were  of  for- 

•  BridgewalCT  TrfHtise,  p.  290.  §  Conybeara   and  De   Is  Beche, 

t  Agusiz,  roiuons  Fosses,  vat.  G«>1.  Traos.,  First  Series,  vol.  v.  p. 

ill,  tab.  C.  %  1.  G69 1  and  Buckland,  Brid^.  Treat., 

}  Cfdl  Smv  Transactions,  Second  p.  203. 
Series,  voL  i.  p.  49. 
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midable  dimensioiis.     Ooe  specimen  of  Ichihyosaurtta  pUUyodon, 
from,  the  Lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  must  have 


belonged  to  an  animal  moie  than  34  feet  in  length ;  and  theie 
an  species  of  Plmoeaurus  which  measure  fiom  1%  to  1K>  l«%^  v^ 
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length.  The  form  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  may  have  fitted  it  to 
cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise  ;  as  it  was  furnished 
besides  its  paddles  with  a  tail-fin  so  constructed  as  to  be  a 
powerful  organ  of  motion  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Flesio- 
saurusj  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  381),  was  better 
suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy 
breakers. 

It  is  now  very  generally  agreed  that  these  extinct«saiu:ians 
must  have  inhabited  the  sea  :  and  it  was  urged  that  as  there 
are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water,  and 
others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  may  have 
been  formerly  some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  fresh- 
water. The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to 
frequent  equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near 
its  mouth  ;  and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abun- 
dant both  in  the  rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Pines), 
south  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  open  sea  round  the  coast.  Li 
1835  a  curious  lizard  {Amhlyrhxpichus  cristatu>s)  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.*  It  was  found  to  be 
exclusively  marine,  swimming  easily  by  means  of  its  flattened 
tail,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  seaweed.  One  of  them  was  sunk 
from  the  ship  by  a  heavy  weight,  and  on  being  drawn  up 
after  an  hour  was  quite  unharmed. 

The  families  of  Dinosauria,  crocodiles  and  Pterosauria  or 
winged  reptiles,  are  also  represented  in  the  Lias. 

Sudden  deskmetlon  of  Saurians. — ^It  has  been  remarked, 
and  truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in 
the  Lias,  must  have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate 
burial ;  and  that  the  destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  nature,  was  often  repeated. 

*  Sometimes,'  says  Dr.  Buckland,  '  scarcely  a  single  bone  or 
scale  has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life  ; 
which  could  not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of 
these  saurians  been  left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putre- 
faction, and  to  the  attacks  of  fishes  and  other  smaller  animals 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' f  Not  only  are  the  skeletons  of  the 
Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before  remarked, 
so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on  which 
they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  difierent  depths 
in  the  Lias,  at  a  distance  from  any  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine 

*  See  Darwin,  Naturalist's  Voyage,  p.  385.    Murray, 
f  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  llo. 
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lizards  from  which  they  were  derived ;  *  as  if/  says  Sir  H.  de  la 
Beche,  '  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received  small  sudden 
accessions  of  matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the  copro- 
lites  and  other  exuviae  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
intervals/*  It  is  further  stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those 
surfaces  only  of  the  coprolites  which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  have  suflfered  partial  decay,  from  the  action  of  water 
before  they  were  covered  and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment 
that  has  afterwards  permanently  enveloped  them. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish 
{Cfeoteuthis  Bolhnsis)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  Lias  at 
Lyme,  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in 
a  dried  state,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  im- 
pregnated with  carbonate  of  lime.  These  cephalopoda,  therefore, 
must,  like  the  saurians,  have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ; 
for,  if  long  exposed  after  death,  the  membrane  containing  the 
ink  would  have  decayed,  f 

As  we  know  that  river- fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in 
their  own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid 
fresh  water  in  the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes. 
In  the  *  Principles  of  Geology '  I  have  shown  that  large  quan- 
tities of  mud  and  drowned  animals  have  been  swept  down  into 
the  sea  by  rivers  during  earthquakes,  as  in  Java  in  1699  ;  and 
that  indescribable  multitudes  of  dead  fishes  have  been  seen 
floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of  noxious  vapours  during 
similar  convulsions.  But  in  the  intervals  between  such  catas- 
trophes, strata  may  have  accumulated  slowly  in  the  sea  of  the 
Lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  description  of  shell,  such 
as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

Frestiwater  deposits — Insect  beds. — From  the  above  re- 
marks the  reader  will  infer  that  the  Lias  is  for  the  most  part  a 
marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the  series  have 
an  estuarine  character,  and  must  have  been  formed  within 
the  influence  of  rivers.  At  the  base  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lias  respectively,  insect  beds  appear  to  be  almost  everywhere 
present,  throughout  the  Midland  and  South-western  districts 
of  England.  These  beds  are  crowded  with  the  remains  of 
insects,  small  fish,  and  crustaceans,  with  occasional  marine 
shells.  One  band  in  Gloucestershire,  rarely  exceeding  a 
foot  in  thickness,  has  been  named  the  'insect  limestone.'  It 
passes  upwards,  says  the  Rev.  P.  B,  Brodie,t  into  a  shale 


807. 


*  Geological  Researches,  p.  334.  J  A  History  of  Fossil  Insects,  &c., 

t  Biickland,  Bridgew.  Tieat.,  p.     1846.    London. 
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containing  Cypris  and  Estheria,  and  is  f  uU  of  the  wing-cases  of 

several  genera  of  coleoptera,  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles, 

Fig.  382.  of  which  the  eyes  are  preserved. 

The  nervures  of  the  wings  of  neu- 
ropterous  insects  (fig.  382)  are 
beautifully  perfect  in  this  bed. 
Ferns,  with  cycads  and  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  and  some 
rrr-      c  ^        t      ^  c        apparently  brackish  and  freshwater 

Wuig  of  a  neuropterous  insect, from      f  ,,  .i         • 

the  Lower  Lia!>,  Gloncestershire.    shells,     accompany    the     insects    Ul 

(Rev.  r.  B.  Brodie.)  several  places,  while  in  others  ma- 

rine shells  predominate,  the  fossils  varying  apparently  as  we 
examine  the  bed  nearer  or  farther  from  the  ancient  land,  or 
the  source  whence  the  freshwater  was  derived.  After  studying 
300  specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  Lias,  Mr.  Westwood 
declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-devouring 
beetles,  of  the  Linnean  genera  Elater,  Ca/rahusy  i&c,  besides 
grasshoppers  {GryUus),  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and 
may-flies,  or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  LibeUula, 
Ephemera,  Hemerohivs,  and  Fanorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less 
than  twenty  four  families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually 
small,  and  such  as  taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate 
climate ;  but  many  of  the  associated  organic  remains  of  other 
classes  must  lead  to  a  diflerent  conclusion. 

Fossil  plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias, 
several  species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  and 
the  remains  of  coniferous  plants  at  Whitby.  M.  Ad.  Brongniart 
enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most  of  them  ferns  ; 
and  fifty  gymnosperms,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads,  a;id 
eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamites, 
and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves  having 
reticulated  veins  (as  in  fig.  349,  p.  328),  are  mentioned  as  botani- 
cal characteristics  of  this  era.  *  The  absence  as  yet  from  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves  of  such  plants  are  frequent  in 
tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous,  though  less  plen- 
tifully (see  above,  p.  279).  The  angiosperms  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  been  at  the  least  comparatively  rare  in  these  older 
secondary  periods,  when  more  space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads 
and  Conifers. 

origrin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias. — The  entire  group  of  Oolite 
and  Lias  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of  clay,  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Thus 
the  clays  of  the  Lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  now  considered 

*  Tableau  desYeg.Yosa.,  1^9)  ^.106, 
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(see  p.  331)  as  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  though  formerly 
referred  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  these  sands  again  by  the 
shelly  and  coralline  limestone  called  the  Great  or  Bath  Oolite. 
So,  in  the  Middle  Oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  followed  by  cal- 
careous grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  Upper  Oolite,  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  lime- 
stone (see  fig.  298,  p.  299).^  The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir 
H.  D.  de  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  followed  over  larger  areas 
than  the  sand  or  sandstones,  f  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  while  the  Oolite  system  becomes  arenaceous  and  resembles 
a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps  an  almost  purely 
calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted  ;  and  even 
in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  complicated  and  variable 
than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  days  and  intervening  limestones  do  retain,  in  reality,  a 
pretty  uniform  character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

In  <H:der  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may 
imagine,  first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for 
ages  of  fine  argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents, 
which  may  have  communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of 
the  sea  near  a  wasting  coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  same  region,  either  because  the  land  which 
had  previously  suffered  denudation  is  depressed  and  submerged, 
or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in  another  direction  by  the 
altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  neighbouring  dry 
land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once  more  clear  and 
fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous  sand  is  then 
formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some  cases, 
arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay  ;  because  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest 
from  coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after 
the  sea  has  grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land  increasing  in 
extent,  whether  by  upheaval  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of 
the  sea,  has  approached  nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by 
fine  mud. 

The  increased  thickness  of  the  limestones  in  those  regions,  as 
in  the  Alps  and  Jura,  where  the  clays  are  comparatively  thin, 
arises  from  the  calcareous  matter  having  been  derived  from 
species  of  corals  and  other  organic  beings  which  live  in  clear 
water,  far  from  land,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  influx  of  mud 
would  be  unfavourable.  Portions  therefore  of  these  clays  and 
limestones  have  probably  been  formed  contemporaneously  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  can  generally  prove,  for  the  distinct- 

•  Conybeare  and  Philips'  Outlines,  &c.  p.  1G6,    \  Geol.Reafcai^iVkfes^.^^'i 
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ness  of  the  species  of  organic  beings  would  be'  caused  by  the 
difference  of  conditions  between  the  more  littoral  and  the  more 
pelagic  areas  and  the  different  depths  and  nature  of  the  sea- 
bottom.  Independently  of  those  ascending  and  descending 
movements  which  have  given  rise  to  the  superposition  of  the  lime- 
stones and  clays,  and  by  which  the  position  of  land  and  sea 
are  made  in  the  course  of  ages  to  vary,  the  geologist  has  the 
difficult  task  of  allowing  for  the  contemporaneous  thinning  out 
in  one  direction  and  thickening  in  another,  of  the  successive 
organic  and  inorganic  deposits  of  the  same  era. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Sedn  of  pneaage  between  the  Lias  and  Trias,  Khietic  be4« — Triaajii:  mammifiir 
— Triple, diyiflioD  of  the  Trias— Keuper,  or  Upper  Triaa  of  England— 
Eeptilea  of  the  Upper  Triss- Footprints  in  (he  Bunter  formation  in 
England — Dolomitio  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Origin  of  Red  Sandstone 
and  Rock-salt — Fiocipitation  of  salt  &om  inland  lakes  and  lagoons — Triaa 
of  Genoany— Keaper- St.  Cassian  and  Hallatadt  beds— Pecaliarity  of 
tbelr  &Diia— MuBcbelkalk  and  its  foaeils— Triaa  of  the  Uoited  Ststea— Fossil 
footprints  of  birds  and  Teptiles  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut — Triassic 
manimUbr  of  North  Carolina—Tiiosaic  coal-fleld  or  Richmond,  Virginia — 
Low  grade  of  early  mammals  fuvoumble  to  the  theory  of  progressive  de- 

Sedi  of  pMBMc*  between  tbe  Kia«  Mid  Trln* — Xbeetto  beam. 

— Wb  have  mentionedin  the  laat  chapter  (p,  334)  that  the  base  of 
the  Lower  Lias  is  characteriaod,  both  in  England  and  Gennanr, 
hy  bacU  conttuning  distinct  species  of  Ammonites,  the  lowest 
subdivision  having  been  called  the  zone  of  Ammomfea  FlanorbU. 
Below  this  zone,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Liaa  and  the 
strata  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  called  '  Trias,'  certain 
cream-coloured  limestones  devoid  of  fossils  are  usually  foimd. 
These  white  beds  were  called  by  William  Smith  the  White  Liaa, 
and  they  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  to  beloi^;  to  a 
formation  similar  to  one  in  the  Bluetian  Alps  of  Bavaria,  to 
which  Mr.  Gilmbel  has  apphed  the  name  of  Rluetic.     They 

Fig.  88t.  Fie  m  ^B-  3^' 
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have  also  long  been  known  as  the  Koessen  beds  in  Germuiy, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  beds  of  passage  beWeeu  iihalAaft  «a\%. 
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Trias/  They  are  named  the  Penarth  beds  by  the  Government 
surveyors  of  Great  Britain,  from  Penarth,  near  Cardiff,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, where  they  sometimes  attain  a  thickness  of  fifty 
feet. 

The  principal  member  of  this  group  has  been  called  by  Dr. 
Wright  the  Avicula  cmitorta  bed,*  as  this  shell  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe.  General  Portlock  first 
described  the  formation  as  it  occurs  at  Portrush,  in  Antrim, 
where  the  Avicula  contorta  is  accompanied  by  Pecten  Valoniensisy 
as  in  Germany. 

The  best  known  member  of  the  group,  a  thin  band  or  bone- 
breccia,  is  conspicuous  among  the  black  shales  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  diflfe  of  Westbury- 
on-Sevem,  as  well  as  at  Aust  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  It  abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and 
fish,  and  was  formerly  classed  as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias  ; 
but  Sir  P.  Egerton  first  pointed  out,  in  1841,  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  because  it  contained 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this 
stratum,  or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of 
Germany.  These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acrodus,  Hyhodusj 
OyroiepiSf  and  Sav/rickthys, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Mus- 
chelkalk of  Germany  are  Hybodits  plicatiUs  (fig.  386),  Sawfichthys 


Fig.  886. 


Fig.  887. 


Ilybodus  plkatiliSf  Agass.       Sauricht/tys  apicalUy  Agass. 
Teeth.    Bone-bed,  Tooth ;  natural  aize  and 

Aust  and  Axmouth.  magnified.    Azmouth. 


OprolqHt  tenuutricUu*, 
Agass.  Scale;  nat. 
size  and  magnified. 
Axmouth. 


apicalis  (fig.  387),  Chjrolepis  tenuist/riatus  (fig.  388),  and  G.  Al- 
hertii.  Remains  of  saurians,  Plesiosaurus  among  others,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates  of  an  Encrmus.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  some  of  those  fossils  which  have 
the  most  Triassic  character  may  not  have  been  derived  from  the 

*  Dr,  Wright,  on  Lias  and  Bone  Bed,  Q,uail.  Ci^o\.  3ouia.  I860,  vol.  xvL 
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destruction  of  older  strata,  since  in  bone-beds,  in  general,  many 
of  the  organic  remains  are  undoubtedly  derivative. 

Triassic  ma/mmifer, — ^In  north-western  Germany,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  occurs  beneath  the  Lias  a  remarkable  bone 
breccia.  It  is  filled  with  shells  and  with  the  remains  of  fishes 
and  reptiles,  almost  all  the  genera  of  which,  and  some  even  of 
the  species,  agree  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Trias.  This 
breccia  has  accordingly  been  considered  by  Professor  Quenstedt 
and  other  German  geologists  of  high  authority,  as  the  newest  or 
uppermost  part  of  the  Trias.  Professor  Plieninger  found  in  it, 
in  1847,  the  molar  tooth  of  a  small  Triassic  mammifer,  called 
by  him  Microlestes  antiquus.     He  inferred  its  true  nature  from 

Fig.  389. 


MicroleHes  antiqutUy  Plieninger.    Molar  tooth,  magnified.    Upper  Trias. 
Diegerloch,  near  Stuttgart,  WUrtemberg. 

a.  View  of  inner  side  ?  &.  Same,  outer  side  ? 

c.  Same  in  profile.  d.  Grown  of  same. 

its  double  fangs,  and  from  the  form  and  number  of  the  pro- 
tuberances or  cusps  on  the  fiat  crown  ;  and  considering  it  as  pre- 
daoeous,  probably  insectivorous,  he  called  it  Microlestes  from 
nucpocy  litUe,  and  Xtitrrrii:,  a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards  he 
found  a  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality,  Diegerloch, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stuttgart. 

ISo  anatomist  had  been  able  to  give  any  feasible  conjecture  as 
to  the  afBboities  of  this  minute  quadruped  until  Dr.  Falconer, 
in  1867,  recognised  an  unmistakeable  resemblance  between  its 
teeth  and  the  two  back  molars  of  his  new  genus  Plagicmlax 
(fig.  306,  p.  304),  from  the  Purbeck  strata.  This  would  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  Microlestes  was  marsupial  and  plant- 
eating. 

In  Wtirtemberg  there  are  two  bone-beds,  namely,  that  con- 
taining the  Microlestes,  which  has  just  been  described,  which 
constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
Trias,  and  another  of  still  greater  extent,  and  still  more  rich  in 
the  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  which  is  of  older  date,  inter- 
vening between  the  Keuper  and  Muschelkalk. 

The  genera  Saurichthys,  Hyhodus,  and  Gyrolepis  are  found  in 
both  these  breccias,  and  one  of  the  species,  SmtrUMhys  Mon- 
geotif  is  .common  to  both  bone-beds,  as  iB  a\ao  ^  Temas^ssiX^^^ 
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reptile  called  Nothoaavrus  vwrahilis.  The  saurian  called  Bdodon 
by  H.  Von  Meyer,  of  the  Thecodont  family,  is  another  Triassic 
form,  associated  at  Diegerloch  with  Microlestes. 


TRIAS   OF   ENGLAND. 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal  (or  Carboniferous  group)  there 
is  interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  comities  of  England, 
a  great  series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  VNew  Bed  Sandstone  formation'  was  first  given, 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the 
'  Old  Bed,'  often  identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  im- 
mediately beneath  the  coal  The  name  of  ^  Bed  Marl '  has  been 
incorrecUy  applied  to  the  red  clays  of  this  formation,  as  before 
explained  (p.  14),  for  they  are  remarkably  free  from  calcareous 
matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  well 
as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together  with  the  bright 
red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes  a  strong 
contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  group  in  question  is  more  fully  developed  in  Germany 
than  in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by 
German  writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable 
into  three  distinct  formations,  called  the  '  Keuper,'  the  '  Mus- 
chelkalk,'  and  the  'Bunter-sandstein.'  Of  these  the  middle 
division,  or  the  Muschelkalk,  is  wholly  wanting  in  England, 
and  the  uppermost  (Keuper)  and  lowest  (Bunter)  members  of 
the  series  are  not  rich  in  fossils. 

Vpper  Trias  or  Xenper. — ^In  certain  grey  indurated  marls 
below  the  bone-bed  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  has  found  at  Watchet, 
on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  a  molar  tooth  of  Microlestes, 
enabling  him  to  refer  to  the  Trias,  strata  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Liassic.  Mr.  Charles  Moore  had  previously  discovered  many 
teeth  of  mammalia  of  the  same  family  near  Frome,  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  the  contents  of  a  vertical  fissure  traversing  a  mass  of 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  top  of  this  fissure  must  have 
communicated  with  the  bed  of  the  Triassic  sea,  and  probably  at 
a  point  not  far  from  the  ancient  shore  on  which  the  small  mar- 
supials of  that  era  abounded. 

This  upper  division  of  the  Trias  called  the  Keuper  is  of  great 
thickness  in  the  central  counties  of  England,  attaining,  according 
to  Mr.  Hull's  estimate,  no  less  than  3,450  feet  in  Cheshire,  and 
it  covers  a  large  extent  of  country  between  Lancashire  and 
Pevonshire, 

In  Wbrcestarahire  and  "WarwiokaY^i©  ia.  A&wdfltone  belonging 
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to  the  uppermoBt  part  of  the  Eeuper  the  bivalve  cruatacean 
Briheria  mhwia  occnn.    The  member  of  the  Enghah  '  New 
Bed'  contaiiuDg  this  ahell,  in  those  parta  of 
Sngland,  is,  acoordkig  to  Sir  Roderick  Mur-        ^'  ***■ 
chiaon  and  Mr.  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and       ^^Btfik 
comnata  chiefly  of  red  marl  or  slate,  with  a  band      ^^^^^M 
of  sandstoiie.      Ichthyodorulitea,   or   apines  of      ^^^^0^ 
JBjfboiAu,  teeth  of  fiahea,  and  footprints  of  rep-    £.^„.,„  „i„^^ 
tilea  were  observed  by  the  same  geologists  in  Bionn. 

these  strata. 

In  the  Upper  Trias  or  Keuper  the  remtuns  of  two  saurians  of 
the  order  Laoertiha  have  been  found.  The  one  called  JJfcyn- 
choKumit  ocouired  at  Grinsell  near  Shrewsbury,  and  is  oharao- 
teiiied  by  having  a  small  bird-lilce  skull  and  jaws  without 
teeth.     The  other  Hyperodapedon  (fig.  391)  waa  first  noticed  in 


Ifyprrodapfdrin  Oordonl.    Lett  Palsie,  UuiUaTy. 
(ShowlaB  the  two  row>  at  polalal  teeth  on  opposite  lidee  of  tl 
a.  Under  entCace.  b.  Exterior  rigbt  side. 


IJBW.) 


1858,  near  Elgin,  in  strata  now  recognised  as  Upper  Triassic,  and 
afterwards  in  beds  of  about  the  same  age  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Warwick.  Remains  of  the  same  genus  have  been  found  both 
in  Central  India  and  Southern  Africa  in  rocks  believed  to  be  of 
Triassic  nge.  The  Hyperodapedon  has  been  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  to  be  a  terrestrial  reptile  having  niuneroiis  palatal 
teeth,  and  closely  allied  to  the  hving  Sphenodon  of  New  Zea^ 
land. 

The  recent  diacoveries  of  a  living  saurian  in  New  Zealand  ao 
closely  allied  to  this  suppoaed  extinct  division  of  the  Lacer- 
tilia  seema  to  afford  an  iUustration  of  a  principle  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Darwin  of  the  aurvival  in  insulated  tracts,  after  many 
« in  physical  geography,  of  ordeia  oi  wUcV  1V«  cmt^enen 
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have  become  extinct  on  continenta  where  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  severer  competition  of  a  larger  progreaaive  fauna. 

Teeth  of  Labyrinthodon  (fig.  392)  found  in  the  Keuper  in 
Warwickahire  were  examined  microacopically  by  Profesaor 
Owen,  and  compared  with  other  teeth  &om 
the  German  Keuper.  He  found  after  careful 
investigation  that  neither  of  them  could  be 
referred  to  true  Baurians,  although  they  had 
been  named  MastodtmvMmt  and  Phytoiawnis 
by  Jager.  It  appeared  that  they  were  of  the 
t  Lah^riAiho.  Botiraehian  order,  and  of  gigantic  dimenaions 
"'"'  ™"''  in '  comparison  with  any  representativeB  of 
that  order  now  living.  Both  the  Continental 
and  English  fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  moat  complicated  texture, 
differing  from  that  previoualy  observed  in  any  reptile,  whether 
recent  or  extinct,  but  most  nearly  analogous  to  the  I<Mhyosani- 


Fulp  CHvitj,  from  wMcb  tba  procesaca  of  pulp  nod  dealine  radiate. 


nw.  A  section  of  one  of  these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irre- 
gular folds,  resembling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  surface 
of  tlie  brain  ;  and  from  this  character  Professor  Owen  has 
proposed  the  name  LabyrinOiiod&ii.  for  the  new  genus.  The 
Annexed  representation  (fig.  393)  of  part  of  cue  is  given  from 
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hia  '  Odontogrtiphj,'  plate  64  A.  The  entire  length  of  this  tooth 
is  snppooed  to  have  been  about  three  inches  sjid  a  half,  and  the 
breadth  at  tlie  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 

Soek-ialt. — In  Cheshire  and  Lancaahire  there  are  red  clays 
containing  gjrpBum  and  aalt  of  the  age  of  the  Trias  which  are 
between  1,000  and  1,600  feet  thick.  In  Bome  places  lenticular 
masses  c^  pore  rock-salt  nearly  100  feet  thick  aie  interpolated 
between  the  argillaceous  beds.  At  the  base  of  the  formation 
beneath  the  rock-salt  occur  the  IiOwer  Sandatones  and  Marl, 
called  provinciaUy  in  Cheshire  'wster-«tones,'  which  are  largely 
quarried  for  building.  They  are  often  ripple-marked,  and  are 
impressed  with  numerous  footprints  of  reptiles. 

^le  baaement  beda  of  the  Keuper  rest  with  a  alight  uncon- 
formability  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the  'Bunter'  next  to 
be  described. 

&«w«r  TrtMi  or  Biuit»r.— The  lower  division  or  Ei^liah 
representatiTe  of  the  'Bunter'  attains  a  thickness  of  1,600 
feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned  according  to  Professor 
Ramsay.  Besides  red  and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones, 
it  comprises  much  soft  white  quartzose  sandstone,  in  whidi 
the  trunks  of  silicified  trees  have  been  met  with  at  Allealey 
Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  of  them  were  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  trad  some  yards  in  length,  decidedly  of  coni- 
ferons  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growth.*  Im- 
pressions, also,  of  the  footsteps  of  aninniTa  have  been  detected  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitdsh 
quartzose  sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  ^  g^_ 

on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first 
observed  in  thia  member  of  the  Upper 
New  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of 
Hesseberg,  near  Eildburghausen,  in 
Saxony.  For  many  years  these  foot- 
prints have  been  referred  to  a  large 
unknown  quadruped,  provisionally 
named  CKeiToiherium  by  Professor 
Kaup,  because  the  marks  both  of  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  resembled  impres-  f 
sions  made  by  a  human  hand,  (See  fig. 
391.)  The  footmarks  at  Hesseberg  are 
pardy  concave,  and  partly  in  rehef  the  former,  or  the  depres- 
sions, are  seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone  slabs, 

■  Bocklsnd,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  Strickliind,  Geol.  Trane.,  Second  Ser., 
iL   p.   iS9  i    and   HoichisoD   and      voL  v.  p.  SIT. 
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but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the  lower  surfaces,  being  in 
fact  natural  casts,  formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as  in 

Fig.  395. 


Line  of  footsteps  on  slab  of  sandstone.    Hildburghansen,  in  Bazony. 

moulds.  The  larger  impressions,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
hind  foot,  are  generally  8  inches  in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and 
one  was  12  inches  long.  Near  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a 
regular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a  half),  before  it,  a  smaller 
print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  occurs. 
The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  the  same 
line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair.  The  large  as 
well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left  side  ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the 
first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the 
fore  and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar 
in  form. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  had  any  bones  or  teeth 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps, 
anatomists  indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures 
respecting  the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have 
been  derived.  Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown 
quadruped  might  have  been  aUied  to  the  Marsupialia ;  for  in 
the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner 
set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  great.  But  M.  Link 
conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of  animals  of  which  the 
tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have  been  gigantic 
BoibrachicmSy  and  when  it  was  afterwards  inferred  that  the 
Labyrinthodon  was  an  air-breathing  reptile  it  was  conjectured 
by  Professor  Owen  that  it  might  be  one  and  the  same  as  the 
Oheirotherimn. 

Solomitlo  Congrlomerate  of  Bristol. — Near  Bristol,  in  So- 
mersetshire, and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  the 
lowest  strata  belonging  to  the  Triassic  series  consist  of  a  con- 
glomerate or  breccia  resting  unconformably  upon  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  on  different  members  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
such  as  the  Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grit,  and  Mountain  Lime- 
stone. This  mode  of  superposition  will  be  imderstood  by  refe- 
rence  to  the  section  below  Dundry  Hill  (fig.  85,  p.  107),  where 
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No.  4  is  the  dolomitic  conglomerate.  Such  breccias  may  have  been 
partly  the  result  of  the  subaerial  waste  of  an  old  land-surface 
which  gradually  sank  down  and  suffered  littoral  denudation  in 
proportion  as  it  became  submerged.  The  pebbles  and  fragments 
of  older  rocks  which  constitute  the  conglomerate  are  cemented 
together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite,  and  in  some  places 
the  encrinites  and  other  fossils  derived  from  the  Moimtain 
Limestone  are  so  detached  from  the  parent  rocks  that  they  have 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  fauna  contempora- 
neous with  the  dolomitic  beds  in  which  they  occur.  The 
imbedded  fragments  are  both  rounded  and  angular,  some 
consisting  of  sandstone  from  the  coal-measures,  being  of  vast 
size  and  weighing  nearly  a  ton.  Fractured  bones  and  teeth  of 
saurians  which  are  truly  of  contemporaneous  Fig.  396. 
origin  are  dispersed  through  some  parts  of  the 
brecma,  and  two  of  these  reptiles  called  Theco- 
dont saurians,  named  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  teeth  were  implanted  in  the  jawbone,  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  because  the  patches  of  red 
conglomerate  in  which  they  were  found,  near 
Bristol,  were  originally  supposed  to  be  of  Per- 
mian or  Paleozoic  age,  and  therefore  the  only  Tooth  of  77*«co<fo»to- 
representatives  in  England  of  vertebrate  animals  ma^nidedf  mey 
of  so  high  a  grade  in  rocks  of  such  antiquity,     and   stutohbury. 

rm.      X     xt.      £  J.X.  •  -1  Dolomitic  conglo- 

The  teeth  of  these  saunans  are  comcal,  com-    merate.  Rediand, 
pressed,   and  with  finely  serrated   edges  (see    near  Bristol. 
fig.  396) ;  they  are  referred  by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  Dino- 
saurian  order. 

Orii^  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Rook  Salt. — In  various  parts 
of  the  world,  red  and  mottled  clays  and  sandstones,  of  several 
distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found  associated  with  salt, 
gypsum,  and  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all  of  these 
substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones 
and  clays,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal 
extent,  wholly  devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There 
are  also  deposits  of  gypsum  and  of  common  salt,  as  in  the  blue 
clay  formation  of  Sicily,  without  any  accompan3dng  red  sand- 
stone or  red  clay. 

These  red  deposits  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  in  the  eastern  Grampians 
of  Scotland  has  produced  a  mass  of  detritus  of  precisely  the  same 
colour  as  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  acco\iTi\^^  lot,  ^i5wb.\» 
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scarcely  any  /ossil  remains  are  ever  preserved  in  stratified  rocks 
in  which  this  oxide  of  iron  abounds  ;  and  when  we  find  fossils 
in  the  New  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray, 
and  usually  calcareous  beds,  that  they  occur.  The  saline  or 
gypseous  interstratified  beds  may  have  been  produced  by  sub- 
marine gaseous  emanations,  or  hot  mineral  springs  which  often 
continue  to  flow  in  the  same  spots  for  ages.  Beds  of  rock-salt 
are,  however,  more  generally  attributed  to  the  evaporation  of 
lakes  or  lagoons  communicating  at  intervals  with  the  ocean.  In 
Cheshire  two  beds  of  salt  occur  of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of 
90  or  even  100  feet,  and  extending  over  an  area  supposed  to 
be  150  miles  in  diameter.  The  adjacent  beds  present  ripple- 
marked  sandstones  and  footprints  of  animals  at  so  many  levels 
as  to  imply  that  the  whole  area  underwent  a  slow  and  gradual 
depression  during  the  formation  of  the  red  sandstone. 

Major  Harris,  in  his  ^Highlands  of  Ethiopia,'  describes  a 
salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
but  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar 
of  lava  or  of  land  upraised  by  an  earthquake.  'Fed  by  no 
rivers,  and  exposed  in  a  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk  into  an  elliptical  basin,  seven 
miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled  with  smooth  water  of  the 
deepest  cserulean  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet  of  glittering 
snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation.'  *If,'  says  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller,  *  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of  lava,  that 
sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast 
during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of 
the  outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply 
fresh  brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted  by  evapo- 
ration.' 

The  .Bunn  of  Cutch,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,*  is  a  low 
region  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  equal  in  extent  to  about  a 
quarter  of  Ireland,  which  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  being  dry 
during  part  of  every  year,  and  covered  by  salt  water  during  the 
monsoons.  Here  and  there  its  surface  is  encrusted  over  with  a 
layer  of  salt  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  A  sub- 
siding movement  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  during 
earthquakes,  so  that  a  great  thickness  of  pure  salt  might  result 
from  a  continuation  of  such  sinking. 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  chap,  xxvii. 
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In  Germany,  aa  before  hinted,  p.  348,  the  Tiiaa  first  received 

its  name  as  a  Triple  Group,  consisting  of  two  sandBtoiiee  with 

an  intermediate  marine  calcareous  formation,   which  last  ia 

wanting  in  England. 


NOMENCLATVEB  C 


Mames  iris^ea 


English 

{Saliferoua  and  gyy- 
seouB  shales  and 
sandstone. 

Mnaehelkalk .        .  {  "S'l^^Cr'^: }  "'"^^^S  m  England. 
' [Sandstone     and 
Buntet-Bftnd*tein  .     Gria  b^arr^  .        .i     quartzose      con- 
[     glomerate. 

Xeap«r> — The  first  of  these,  or  the  Keuper,  underlying  the 
beds  before  described  as  Bhratic,  attains  in  Wurtemberg  a 
thickness  of  about  1,000  feet.     It  „     __ 

is  divided  by  Albert!  into  sandstone, 
gypsuni,  and  carbonaceous  clay- 
Bla,ta.*  Bemaina  of  reptiles  called 
NolhoKtunu  and  Phj/taaaurua,  have 
been  found  in  it  with  LabyriiitKo- 
doa  ;  the  detached  teeth,  also,  of 
placoid  fish  and  of  Rays,  and  of 
the  genera  SaurvMhya  and  Gyrokpia 
(figs.  387,  388,  p.  346).  The  plants 
of  the  Keuper  are  generically  very 
analogous  to  those  of  the  oohte  and 
lias,  consisting  of  ferns,  equiseta- 
ceouB  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers,  with  a  few  doubtful  mono- 
cotyledons. A  tew  species  such  as  EquUetiiea  cohannaiis,  are 
common  to  this  group  and  the  oolite. 

St.  Cassian  and  HaUsladt  Beds  (see  map,  ilg.  398). — The  sand- 
stones and  clay  of  the  Keuper  resemble  the  deposits  of  estuaries 
and  a  shallow  sea  near  the  land,  and  afford,  in  the  N.W.  of 
Germany,  as  in  France  and  England,  but  a  scanty  representa- 
tion of  the  marine  life  of  that  period.  We  might,  however, 
have  anticipated,  &om  its  rich  reptilian  fauna,  that  the  contem- 
poraneous inhabitants  of  the  sea  of  the  Keuper  period  would  be 
very  numerous,  should  we  ever  have  an  opporiiuiiity  of  bringing 

*  Mcmo^.  ies  Buuter-Stndateins- 


stem,  BDd  a  nuill  iniUoD  of  h 
magnifled.    Keupet. 
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their  remains  to  light.     This,  it  is  believed,  has  at  length  been 
accomplished,  by  the  position  now  assigned  to  certain  Alpine 

Fig.  398. 


rocks  called  the  *  St.  Cassian  beds,'  the  true  place  of  which  in 
the  series  was  until  lately  a  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  proved  that  the  Hallstadt  beds  on  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Austrian  Alps  correspond  in  age  with  the 
St.  Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivity,  and  the  Austrian 
geologists,  M.  Suess  of  Vienna  and  others,  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  Hallstadt  formation  is  referable  to  the  period  of 
the  Upper  Trias.  Assuming  this  conclusion  to  be  correct,  we 
become  acquainted  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  with  a  rich 
marine  fauna  belonging  to  a  period  previously  believed  to  be 
very  barren  of  organic  remains,  because  in  England,  France,  and 
Northern  Germany  the  Upper  Trias  is  chiefly  represented  by 
beds  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  origin. 
About  600  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  occur  in  the  Hall- 
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Fig.  400. 


Scoliostoma,  St.  Cassian. 


Platyitoma  Sueuii^ 

HOmes. 
From  Hallstadt. 


stadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds,  many  of  which  are  still  imdescribed 
Bome  of  the  Mollusca  aie  of  new  dud  ^^culiar  genera,  as  Scolio- 
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stomay  %.  399,  and  Platystoma,  fig.  400,  among  the  Gastero- 
poda ;  and  Koninckia,  fig.  401,  among  the  Brachiopoda. 


Koninckia  Leonhardi,  Wissmonn. 

a.  Ventral  view.    Part  of  ventral  valve  removed  to  show  the  vascular  Ini- 

pressions  of  dorsal  valve. 

b.  Interior  of  dorsal  valve,  showing  spiral  processes  restored. 

c.  Vertical  section  of  both  valves.    Part  shaded  black  showing  place  oocnpied 

by  the  animal,  and  the  dorsal  valve  following  the  curve  of  the  ventral. 

The  following  table  of  genera  of  marine  shells  from  the  Hall- 
stadt  and  St.  Oassian  beds,  drawn  up  first  on  the  joint  authority 
of  M.  Suess  and  the  late  Dr.  Woodward,  and  since  corrected  by 
Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Tate,  shows  how  many  connecting  links 
between  the  fauna  of  primary  and  secondary  Palasozoic  and 
Mesozoic  rocks  are  supplied  by  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt 
beds. 


GENEBA  OF    FOSSIL    MOLLUSOA  IN  THE  ST.    CASSIAN    AND    HALL- 
STADT BEDS. 


Common  to  Older 
Bocks 

Orthoceras 

Bactrites 

Machrocheilus 

Loxonema 

Holopella 

Murchisonia 

Porcellia 

Athyris 

Betzia 

Cyrtina 

Euomphalus 


Characteristic  Triassio 
Q«nera 

Ceratites 
Cochloceras 
Choristoceras 
Rhabdoceras 
Aulacoceras 
*Scoliostoma 
Naticella 
Platystoma 
Ptychostoma 
Euchrysalis 
Halobia 
Homesia 
Amphiclina 
Koninckia 
**Cassianella 
**Myophoria 


Common  to  Newer 
Bocks 

Ammonites 

Chemnitzia 

Cerithium 

Monodonta 

Opis 

Sphoera 

Oardita 

Myoconcha 

Hinnites 

Monotis 

Plicatula 

Pachyrisma 

Thecidium 


•  Reaches  its  maximum  in    the         **  Reach  their  maximum  in.  tlie 
Trias,  but  passes  down  to  older  rocks.     Trias,  but  pass  \xp  X;o  xves^ot  xw^'a. 
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The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several 
genera  which  are  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic  strata.  The 
second  shows  those  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it  or,  as  in  the  three  cases 
marked  by  asterisks,  reaching  their  maximum  of  development 
at  this  era.  The  third  column  marks  the  first  appearance  in 
Triassic  rocks  of  genera  destined  to  become  more  abundant 
in  later  ages. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  we  contemplate  the  number  of 
species  by  which  each  of  the  above-mentioned  genera  are  repre- 
sented that  we  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  St.  Oassian  fauna.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Ammonite, 
which  is  not  common  to  older  rocks,  is  represented  by  no  less 
than  seventy-three  species ;  whereas  Loxonema,  which  is  only 
known  as  common  to  older  rocks,  furnishes  fifteen  Triassic 
species.  Cerithium,  so  abundant  in  tertiary  strata,  and  which 
still  lives,  is  represented  by  no  less  than  fourteen  species.  As 
the  Orthoceras  had  never  been  met  with  in  the  marine  Muschel- 
kalk,  much  surprise  was  naturally  felt  that  seven  or  eight 
species  of  the  genus  should  appear  in  the  Hallstadt  beds,  as- 
suming these  last  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Among  these 
species  are  some  of  large  dimensions,  associated  with  large 
Ammonites  with  foliated  lobes,  a  form  never  seen  before  so 
low  in  the  series,  while  the  Orthoceras  had  never  been  seen  so 
high. 

On  the  whole  the  rich  marine  fauna  of  Hallstadt  and  St. 
Cassian,  now  generally  assigned  to  the  lowest  members  of  the 
Upper  Trias  or  Keuper,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  when  the  strata 
of  the  Triassic  age  are  better  known,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  Bunter  sandstone,  the  break  between  the 
Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  Periods  may  be  almost  effaced.  In- 
deed some  geologists  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  true  position 
of  the  St.  Oassian  beds  (containing  so  great  an  admixture  of 
types  having  at  once  both  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  affinities),  is 
made  out,  and  doubt  whether  they  have  yet  been  clearly  proved 
to  be  newer  than  the  Muschelkalk. 

Blasobelkalk. — The  next  member  of  the  Trias  in  Germany, 
the  Muschelkalk,  which  underlies  the  Kewper  before  described, 
consists  chiefiy  of  a  compact  greyish  limestone,  but  includes 
beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum  and 
rock-salt.  This  limestone,  a  formation]  wholly  unrepresented 
in  England,  abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies. 
Among  the  Oephalopoda  there  are  no  belenmites,  and  no  am- 
monites with  foliated  sutures,  as  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite  and 
the  Hallstadt  beds ;  but  we  &nd  ix^teoyd  a  genus  allied  to 
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the  Ammonite,   called  Ceratites  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the 
descending  lobes  (fig.  402)  terminate  in  ft  few  small  denti- 


tfttOteiudawi.BiMoth.    UiueheUalk,  Gen 
Bide  lud  iKDt  Tisw,  abawinjr  the  dentEculnlol 
onUliui  of  tbe  npU  dlTldiug  the  dutatere. 


Bohloth,    OluinM 

sbdl  of  Che  UiiKhelkslk. 


onlations   pointing    inwards.     Among   the  bivalve  crvutacea, 
the  Ee&eria  mmuta,  Bronn  (see  fig.  390,  p.  349),  is  abundant, 


J  throng  the  Keuper,  Muachellialk,  and  Bunter-sand- 
Btein  ;  and  QerviUia  sodalU  (fig.  403),  bEbvmg  &  nimi^Bx  isn^. 
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BUHTEB-S^ 


IB  found  in  great  numbers  in 
France,  and  Poland. 

The  abundance  of  the  head^ 
Enenmta  liliiformU(Sg.  404),  (oc- 
the  slow  manner  in  which  some  fc 
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>  thickly 
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coloured  sandstones,  dolomites,  ^'^^ 
especially  in  the  Harijs,  of  oalosi>x^^~^ 
wbole  sometimes  attaining  a  tMo**'' 
The  sandstone  of  the  Vosgea  is  J>*-I.'^^,seiu  fp^out,,, 
to  this  lowest  member  of  tile  'i"»-' ^*^ -^3,  the  fluj,j' 
Soultz-les-baina),  neat  Strasbn^^  ^^^,  jjlants  hit 
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is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Muechelkalk  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Poland. 

The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites, 
~      "    w  lUiiformU  (fig.  404),  (or  EntHniies  monilifonnis),  shows 


the  slow 


Q  which  8( 


e  beds  of  this  limestone  have  been 
formed  in  clear  sea-water.  The 
atar-flsh  called  Aspidura  loricala 
(fig.  405)  is  as  yet  peculiar  to  the 
Muschelkalk.  In  the  same  formo- 
'  tion  are  found  the  skuU  and  teeth 
of  a  reptile  of  the  genus  Placode 
(see  fig.  406),  which  waa  referred 
originally  by  MUnster,  and  after- 
wards by  Agassiz,  to  the  class  of 
fishes.  But  more  perfect  speci- 
mens enabled  ProfesBor  Owen,  in 
1868,  to  show  that  this  fossil  ani- 
mal was  a  Saurian  reptile,  which 
probably  fed  on  shell-bearing  mol- 
lnsks,  and  used  its  short  and  fiat 
teeth,  BO  thickly  coated  with  ena- 
mel, for  pounding  and  crushing  the  shells. 

BunMr-aaadBUln.— The  Bunter-sandsUhh  consists  of  Tarious- 
coloured  sandstones,  dolomites,  and  red  clays,  with  some  beds, 
especially  in  the  Hartz,  of  calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the 
whole  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet. 
The  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is  proved,  by  its  fossils,  to  belong 
to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triossio  group.  At  Sulzbad  (or 
Soultz-les-bains),  near  Strashuig,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Yosgea, 
many  plants  have  been  obtained 
from  the  '  bunter,'  especially  coni- 
fers of  the  extinct  genus  VoUtut, 
of  wluch|the  fnictificatian  has  been 
preserved.  (See  fig.  407.)  Out  of 
thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads, 
}  conifers,  and  other  plants,  enu- 
merated by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart, 
'□  1849,  as  comii^&omthe  'Orfes 
higarrri,'  or  Bunter,  not  one  is 
B  common  to  the  Keuper. 
y  The  footprints  of  Labyiinthodon 
observed  in  the  clays  of  this  for- 
mation at  Hildburghausen,  in 
Saxony,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Some  idea  of  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  tenefitriel  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  three 
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members  of  the  Trias  in  Northern  Germany  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  great  monograph  by  the  late  Hermann 
von  Meyer  on  the  reptiles  of  the  Trias,  the  remains  of  no  less 
than  eighty  distinct  species  are  described  and  figured. 
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Vew  &6d  Sandstone  of  the  Valley  of  the  ConneetlCDt 
Strer. — ^In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogene  rocks  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red 
sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate  are  found,  occupying  an 
area  more  than  150  miles  .in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  6  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the  beds  dipping  to  the  east- 
i^Krd  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees.  The  extreme 
inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in  the 
neighbouiiiood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer 
parts  of  the  deposit  had  been  completed.  Having  examined 
this  series  of  rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they 
were  formed  in  shallow  water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the 
shore,  and  that  some  of  the  beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series, 
composed  of  similar  sediment,  was  forming. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less 
than  thirty-two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds, 
have  been  already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  cheloniaus, 
and  six  of  batrachians.  The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more 
than  twenty  places,  scattered  through  an  extent  of  nearly  80 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they  are  repeated  through  a 
succession  of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a  thickness  of  more 
than  1,000  feet.* 

The  bipedal  impressions  are  for  the  most  part  trifid,  and  show 
the  same  number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tridao- 
tylous  birds.  Now,  such  birds  have  three  phalangeal  bones  for 
tiie  inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle,  and  five  for  the  outer  one 
(see  fig.  408) ;  but  the  impression  of  the  terminal  joint  is  that 
of  the  nail  only.  The  fossil  footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where 
the  joints  are  seen,  the  same  number  ;  and  we  see  in  each  con- 
tinuous line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and  five-jointed  toes 
placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other.  In  some  specimens,  besides  impressions  of  the  three 
toes  in  front,  the  rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  beliind.     It 

*  Hitchcock,  Mem.  of  Amer.  Acad.  New  Series,  vol.  \\l.  p.  Vift,  \%^, 
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ia  not  often  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  im- 
preaaions  of  the  integnment  or  gkin  of  the  foot  j  but  in  one  fine 
Bpeoimen  found  at  Turner's  Falla  on  the  Con- 
necticut, h;  Dr.  Deane,  these  markings  are 
well  preserved,  and  have  been  recognised  by 
ProfosBor  Owen  aa  reaembling  tlie  akin  of  the 
oBtrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles. 

The  casts  of  the  footprint*  show  tiiat  some 
of  the  foaeil  bipeds  of  the  red  sandstone  of 
Connecticut  had  feet  four  times  as  lai^  as  the 
living  ostrich,  but  scarcely  perhaps  larger  than 
the  Dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  a  lost  genns  of 
feathered  gianta  related  to  the  Apteryx,  of 
which  there  were  many  species  which  have 
left  their  bones  and  almost  entire  skeletons  in 
the  superficial  alluvium  of  that  island.  By 
referring  to  what  was  said  of  the  Iguanodon 
of  the  Weftlden  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  Dinosaur  was  somewhat  intermediate  be- 
tween reptiles  and  birds  and  left  a  series  of 
tridactjious  impressions  on  the  sand. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red 
sandstone  and  shale  containing  these  ancient 
footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 
at  present.  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been 
found  in  the  deposit,  nor  planto  in  a  deter- 
minable state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous 
and  very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar 
type,  called  Iichypterut,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton, 
from  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  fulcral 
rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  from  itxic,  strength,  and 

The  ^e  of  the  Connecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct 
superposition,  but  may  be  presumed  from  the  general  structure 
of  the  country.  That  strut^ore  proves  them  to  be  newer  than 
the  movements  ta  which  the  Appalachian  .or  Alleghany  chain 
owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain  includes  the  ancient  or  pal«eo- 
zoic  coal- formation  among  its  conterted  rocks, 

Cokl-fleM  of  XtclunaiKI,  VUKlnln. — In  the  State  of  Virginia, 
at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward  of  Richmond,  the 
capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  coal-field  occurringin  a  depression 
of  the  granite  rocks,  and  occupying  a  geological  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  above-mentioned,  of 
the  Connecticut  valley.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  4  to  12  from  east  to  'v««t. 
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The  pUntB  consist  chiefly  of  zamites,  calaniites,  equueta,  and 
fenu,  and  upon  the  whole  are  conBidered  by  Frofeasor  Heer  to 
have  the  nearest  affinity  to  thoae  of  the  European  Keuper. 

^e  equiseta  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  a  rertical  posi- 
tion moie  or  less  compreased  perpendicularly  Tt  is  clear  that 
they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  a  e  n  w  buried  in  strata  of 
hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  f  nd  the  n  aintaining  their 
erect  attitude,  at  points  many  mis  apart  n  bods  both  above 
and  between  the  seams  uf  coal  In  orde  to  explain  this  fact 
we  must  suppose  such  shales  and  Bandatones  to  have  been  gra- 
dually accumulated  during  the  slow  and  pea,ted  subsidence 
of  the  whole  region. 

The  fossil  Gah  are  Ganoids,  some  of  them  of  the  genus  Calop- 
farut,  others  belonging  to  the  liassic  genus  Telragonole^  (JEd^- 
modtM),  see  fig.  37C,  p.  336.  Two  spedos  of  EiUomoatraca 
called  Bttheria  are  in  such  profusion  in  some  shaly  beds  as  to 
divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales  (see 
fig.  409). 

PlB.  40!i. 


<lialD,  BicbmoDil,  Vliglnlp. 


These  Virginian  ooal-measuros  aro  composed  of  grits,  sand- 
stones, and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primary 
date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  oven  surpass  the 
lattor  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  coal-seams.  One  of 
these,  the  main  scam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick, 
composed  of  pure  bituminous  coal.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest 
kinds  shipped  at  Newcastle,  and  when  analysed  yields  the  some 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen— a  fact  worthy  of  notice 
when  we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an 
assemblage  of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part 
generically,  from  those  which  have  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ancient  or  palaeozoic  coal. 
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Trlassle  mammifer. — In  North  Carolina,  the  late  Professor 
Emmons  has  described  the  strata  of  the  Chatham  coal-field, 
which  correspond  in  age  to  those  near  Richmond  in  Virginia. 
In  beds  underlying  them  he  has  met  with  three  jaws  of  a  small 
insectivorous  mammal,  which  he  has  called  Dromatherium  syU 
vestre,  closely  allied  to  Spalacotheriv/m,  Its  nearest  living  ana- 
logue, says  Professor  Owen,  *  is  found  in  Myrmecobius ;  for 
each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contained  ten  small  molars  in  a 
continuous  series,  one  canine,  and  three  conical  incisors, — the 
latter  being  divided  by  short  intervals.' 

Xiow  i^ade  of  early  mammals  favourable  to  the  theory 
of  progrreMlTfe  development. — There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  fossil  quadruped  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
Microlestes  of  the  European  Trias  above  described,  p.  347  ;  and 
the  fact  is  highly  important,  as  proving  that  a  certain  low  grade 
of  marsupials  had  not  only  a  wide  range  in  time  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Purbeck  or  uppermost  oolitic  strata  of  Europe,  but 
had  also  a  wide  range  in  space,  namely,  from  Europe  to  North 
America,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and,  in  regard  to  lati- 
tude, from  Stonesfield,  in  52**  N,,  to  that  of  North  Carolina, 
SS^'N. 

If  the  three  localities  in  Europe  where  the  most  ancient 
mammalia  have  been  found — ^Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stutt- 
gardt — ^had  belonged  all  of  them  to  formations  of  the  same  age, 
we  might  well  have  imagined  so  limited  an  area  to  have  been 
peopled  exclusively  with  pouched  quadrupeds,  just  as  Australia 
now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabited  by  pla- 
cental, for  Australia  now  supports  one  hundred  and  sixty 
species  of  marsupials,  while  the  rest  of  the  continents  and 
islands  are  tenanted  by  about  seventeen  hundred  species  of 
mammalia,  of  which  only  forty-six  are  marsupial,  namely,  the 
opossums  of  North  and  South  America.  But  the  great  difference 
of  age  of  the  strata  in  each  of  these  three  localities  seems  to 
indicate  the  predominance  throughout  a  vast  lapse  of  time 
(from  the  era  of  the  Upper  Trias  to  that  of  the  Purbeck  beds) 
of  a  low  grade  of  quadrupeds ;  and  this  persistency  of  similar 
generic  and  ordinal  types  in  Europe  while  the  species  were 
changing,  and  while  the  fish,  reptiles,  and  mollusca  were  under- 
going great  modifications,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  there  must  also  have  been  a  vast  extension  in  space  of  the 
same  marsupial  forms  during  that  portion  of  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  epoch  which  has  been  termed  Hhe  age  of  reptiles.' 
Such  an  inference  as  to  the  wide  geographical  range  of  the 
ancient  marsupials  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  the 
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Trias  of  North  America  of  the  above-mentioned  Dromathorium. 
The  predominance  in  earlier  ages  of  these  mammalia  of  a  low 
grade,  and  the  absence,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  yet 
gone,  of  species  of  higher  organisation,  whether  aquatic  of  ter- 
restrial, is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  progressive 
development. 
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CHAPTER  XXTI. 

PERMIAN  OR  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE   GROUP. 

Line  of  separation  between  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  rocks — Distinctness  of 
Triassic  and  Permian  fossils — Term  Permian — ^Thickness  of  calcareous  and 
sedimentary  rocks  in  North  of  England — Upper — Middle — and  Lower 
Permian — Marine  shells  and  corals  of  the  English  Magnesian  Limestone — 
Reptiles  and  fish  of  Permian  marl-slate — ^Footprints  of  reptiles — Angular 
breccias  in  Lower  Permian — Permian  rocks  of  the  continent — ^Zechstein  and 
RothUegendes  of  Thuringia-Permian  flora-Its  generic  affinity  to  the 
Carboniferous. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  of  the  strata  in  descending  order 
we  have  next  to  pass  from  the  base  of  the  Secondary  or  Meso- 
zoic to  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  the  Primary  or  Palaeozoic 
formations.  As  this  point  has  been  selected  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  for  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  f ossili- 
ferous  series,  the  student  might  naturally  expect  that  by  aid  of 
lithological  and  paleontological  characters  he  would  be  able  to 
recognise  without  difliculty  a  distinct  break  between  the  newer 
and  older  group.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  in 
Great  Britain  that  nowhere  have  geologists  found  more  difficulty 
in  drawing  a  line  of  separation  than  between  the  Secondary  and 
Primary  series.  The  obscurity  has  arisen  from  the  great  resem- 
blance in  colour  and  mineral  character  of  the  Triassic  and  Per- 
mian red  marls  and  sandstones,  and  the  scarcity  and  often  total 
absence  in  them  of  organic  remains.  The  thickness  of  the 
strata  belonging  to  each  group  amounts  in  some  places  to  several 
thousand  feet,  and  by  dint  of  a  careful  examination  of  their 
geological  position,  and  of  those  fossil,  animal,  and  vegetable 
forms  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  some  members  of  each 
series,  it  has  at  length  been  made  clear  that  the  older  or  Permian 
rocks  are  more  connected  with  the  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  than 
with  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  strata  already  described. 

The  term  Permian  has  been  proposed  for  this  group  by  Sir 

R.  Murchison,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  province,  where  it  occupies 

an  area  twice  the  size  of  France  and  contains  a  great  abundance 
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and  variety  of  fossils  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  in  1832^  described  what  is  now  recognised  as  the 
central  member  of  this  group,  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  showing 
that  it  attained  a  thickness  of  600  feet  along  the  north-east  of 
England,  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Notting- 
hamshire, its  lower  part  often  passing  into  a  fossiliferous  marl- 
slate  and  resting  on  an  inferior  Red  Sandstone,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Bothliegendes  of  Germany.  .  It  has  since  been  shown 
that  some  of  the  Bed  Sandstones  of  newer  date  also  belong  to 
the  Permian  group,  and  it  appears  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Binney,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Mr.  Harkness,  and  others  that 
it  is  in  the  region  where  the  limestone  is  most  largely  developed, 
as  for  example  in  the  coimty  of  Durham,  that  the  associated 
red  sandstones  or'sedimentary  rocks  are  thinnest,  whereas  in  the 
country  where  the  latter  are  thickest  the  calcareous  member  is 
reduced  to  30  or  even  sometimes  to  10  feet.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, says  Mr.  Hull,  that  the  sedimentary  region  in  the  north  of 
England  area  has  been  to  the  westward,  and  the  calcareous 
area  to  the  eastward  ;  and  that  in  this  group  there  has  been  a 
development  from  opposite  directions  of  the  two  types  of  strata. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  has  given  us  the  following  table. 

THICKNESS  OF  PERMIAN   STRATA  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

NW.  of  England      NE.  of  England 
feet  feet 

Upper  Permian  (Sedimentary) .         .        600  50-100 

Middle      „         (Calcareous)     .         .    10-30  600 

Lower        „         (Sedimentary)  .     3,000  100-250t 

Vpper  Permian. — ^What  is  called  in  this  table  the  Upper 
Permian  will  be  seen  to  attain  its  cliief  thickness  in  the  north- 
west or  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  as  at  St.  Bee's  Head,  where 
it  is  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as  consisting  of 
massive  red  sandstones  with  gypsum  resting  on  a  thin  course  of 
Magnesian  Limestone  with  fossils,  which  again  is  connected  with 
the  Lower  Red  Sandstone,  resembling  the  upper  one  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  forms  a  continuous  series.  No  fossil 
footprints  have  been  found  in  this  Upper  as  in  the  Lower  Red 
Sandstone. 

Middle  Permian — Kagrnesian  limestone  and  Marl«slate. 
— This  formation  is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire, between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.    Among  its  characteristic 

•  Trans.  Geol.  Sec.  Lond.,  Second  cation,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Science,  Xo 
Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  37.  xxiii.  1800. 

f  Edward  Hul),  Ternary  Classic- 
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fofldlB  are  Schixodas  SrMotheimi  (fig.  410)  and  MytUui  tepHfer 
(fig.  412).     These  Hhella  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderiand, 


ScAiiDdiu  ScUolhti! 


itpti/er.  King, 


Sow.    Permian 
ctTBtaJUiw  UmeBtone. 

where  the  rock  assumes  an  oolitic  and  botryoidal  character. 
Some  of  the  beds  in  this  diTiaion  are  ripple-marked.  In  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  cr^BtaUine, 
it  contains  as  much  as  44  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places — for  it  is 
extremely  variable  in  structure — it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  has  concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical 
masses,  Tarjring  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  and  raidiatii^  from  the  centre.  Occaaionallf  earthy  and 
pulTenilent  beds  pass  into  compact  limestone  or  hard  granular 
dolomite.  Sometimes  the  limestone  appears  in  a  brecciated 
form,  the  frt^ments  which  are  united  together  not  consisting  of 
foreign  rocks  but  seemin^y  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Permian  limestone  itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consoUdation. 
Some  of  the  angular  masses  in  Tynemouth  cliff  are  2  feet  in 
diameter. 

Fie  413 


D.  F/ifiltlla  rrliformll  ScUot  «P 

%sa.Coig<m!ai«fiindaiuU/eniili,a'Mt.,  JUItpoi aJliil(racta,V'b.mit». 

b.  Put  of  tbe  same  bighl;  KHgDliied. 

Ua^cfiian  Llincfitone.  nnmbletoD  HUl,  near  SnmtcrlfUJd.* 

The   m^nesian  limestone  sometunes  becomes  very  fossili' 

ferous  and  includeain  it  delicate  bryoaoa,  one  of  which,  FeneHella 

'  King's  Monnsrnpti,  rl.  2. 
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retiformis  (fig.  413)  is  a  very  variable  species,  and  has  received 
many  different  names.  It  sometimes  attains  a  large  size,  single 
specimens  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same  bryozoan, 
with  several  other  British  species,  is  also  found  abundantly  in 
the  Permian  of  Germany. 

The  total  known  fauna  of  the  Permian  series  of  Great  Britain 
at  present  numbers  147  species,  of  which  77,  or  more  than  half, 
are  moUusca.  Not  one  of  these  is  common  to  rocks  newer  than 
the  Palnozoio,  and  the  brachiopods  are  the  only  group  which 
have  furnished  species  common  to  the  more  ancient  or  Carboni- 
ferous rocks.  Of  these  Li/ngula  Crednerii  (fig.  415)  is  an  ex- 
ample. There  are  25  gasteropods  and  only  one  oephalopod, 
NawUl/us  Freiesleheni,  which  is  also  found  in  the  German 
Zeohstein. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Productus  (fig.  414)  and  Strophalona 
(the  latter  of  allied  form  with  hinge  teeth),  which  do  not 
ooour  in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  the 


Fig.  414. 


Pig.  416. 


Fig.  416. 


Lingula  Crednerii. 

(Gteinitz.) 

Magnesian 

Limestone,  and 

Carboniferous. 

Marl-slate,  Dnr- 

ham ;  2^hstein, 

Thuringia. 


Spirifera  aJata,  Scbloth. 

Syn.  Trigonotreta  uttdulata, 

Sow.,  King's  Monogr. 

Magnesian  Limestone. 


Productus  horHdus,  Sowerby. 

(P.  ealvus.  Sow.) 

Simderliind  And  Dmrbam,  in 

Magnesian  Limestone ; 

2Se(di8tein  and  Knpfersctaiefer, 

Germany. 

ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  valu- 
able memoirs  of  Messrs.  King  and  Howse.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  certain  species  of  Spirife^'a  (fig.  416),  Lingula  Orednerii 
(fig.  415),  and  other  brachiopoda  of  the  true  primary  or  paleeo- 
zoic  type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells,  such  as  CammO' 
phoria  allied  to  Bhynchonella,  Spvrifermay  and  two  species  of  Lin- 
gfdOj  are  specifically  the  same  as  fossils  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks.  Avicula,  Area,  and  Schizodus  (fig.  410),  and  other  lamel- 
Hbranchiate  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are 
very  rare. 

Beneath  the  limestone  lies  a  formation  termed  the  marl-slate, 
which  consists  of  hard,  calcareous  shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin- 
bedded  limestones.  At  East  Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is 
thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine  specimens  of 
fossil  fish — of  the  genera  Paloeoniscus  10  species,  Pygopterus  2 
speoies,  Ccdaccmthtbs  2  species,  and  Platyaorrms  2  species,  which 

as  genera  are  common  to  the  older  Carboniferous  formation, 
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but  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of 
Thuringia. 

Fig.  417. 


Restored  outline  of  a  fish  oi  the  genus  PaUeonUaUy  Agaes. 
rkMheothriuum,  Blainville. 

The  Pal<wniscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  ^Heterocercal,'  which  have 
their  tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  stur- 
geon, and  the  vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal 
lobe.  (See  fig.  418.)  The  ^Homocercal' fish,  which  comprise 
almost  all  the  9,000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living 
creation,  have  the  tail-fin  either  single  or  equally  divided ;  and 


Fig.  418. 


Fig.  419. 


fcliark. 
IMei'octixal. 


Shad.  (Cliipea.  Herring  tribe.) 
Homoceixal. 


the  vertebral  column  stops  short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into 
either  lobe.  (See  fig.  419.)  Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first 
pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the  heterocercal  form,  which  is 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in  the  existing  creation,  is 
imiversal  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  all  the  more  ancient 
formations.  It  characterises  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  whereas  in  the  secondary  strata,  or  those  newer  than 
the  Permian,  the  homocercal  tail  predominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of 
the  species  of  fish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate,  in  Prof.  King's 
monograph  before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the  ichthyolites, 
which  are  very  entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even 
a  single  scale  is  usually  so  characteristically  marked  as  to  indi- 
oate  the  genus,  and  sometimes  even  the  particular  speoiea. 


AND   MARL  SLATE. 


Thej  are  often  scattered  throngh  the  b«dB  singly,  and  may  be 
useful  to  a  geologist  in  determining  the  age  of  the  rock. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Howse  for  the  dis- 
covery in  tioB  marl-slate  at  Middoridge,  Durham,  of  two  species 
of  Protorosaw^u,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  one  representative  of  which, 
P,  Speiuri,  has  been  celebrated  ever  Binco  the  year  1810  as 
characteriatie  of  the  Kupfer-achiefer  or  Permian  of  Thuringia. 
Profeiaor  Huxley  informs  us  that  the  agreement  of  the  Diuham 
foaul  with  Hermann  von  Meyer's  figure  of  the  German  specimen 
a  moRt  BtriMng.  Although  the  head  is  wanting  in  all  the 
examples  yet  found,  they  clearly  belong  to  the  Lacertian  oider, 
S3id  are  therefore  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  other  vertebrate 
Miiraal  hitherto  found  fossil  in  &  Falieozoic  rock.  Bemaina  of 
Labyrinthodont  reptiles  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  same 
slate  near  Ihirham. 

&ow«r  Vennlan. — The  inferior  sandstones  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slate  consist  of  Bandstone  and  sand,  separating  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Dnrham. 
In  some  instances,  rod  marl  and  gypatim  have  been  found 
uBodated  with  these  beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the 
Uagnesian  Limestone  hy  FrofeMor  Sedgwick,  ui  Wai%  ii««£t:3 
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co-extensive  with  it  in  geographical  range,  though  their  rela- 
tions are  very  obscure.  But  the  principal  development  of 
Lower  Permian  is,  as  we  have  seen  by  Mr.  Hull's  table,  p.  367, 
in  the  north-west,  where  the  Penrith  sandstone,  as  it  has  been 
called,  and  the  associated  breccias  and  purple  shales  are  esti- 
mated by  Professor  Harkness  to  attain  a  thickness  of  3,000  feet. 
Organic  remains  are  generally  wanting,  but  the  leaves  and  wood 
of  coniferous  plants,  and  in  one  case  a  cone,  have  been  found. 
Also  in  the  purple  marls  of  Corncockle  Muir  near  Dumfries  very 
distinct  footprints  of  reptiles  occur,  originally  referred  to  the 
Trias,  but  shown  by  Mr.  Binney  in  1856  to  be  Permian.  No  bones 
of  the  animals  which  they  represent  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Angula/r  breccias  in  Lower  Fermicm.^-A  striking  feature  in 
these  beds  is  the  occasional  occurrence,  especially  at  the  base  of 
the  formation,  of  angular  and  sometimes  rounded  fragments  of 
Carboniferous  and  older  rocks  of  the  adjoining  districts  being 
included  in  a  paste  of  red  marl.  Some  of  the  angular  masses 
are  of  huge  size. 

In  the  central  and  southern  counties,  where  the  middle 
Permian  or  Maguesian  Limestone  is  wanting,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones,  «nd  Mr.  Hull  is  of 
opinion  that  the  patches  of  this  formation  found  here  and  there 
in  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  other  counties  may  have 
been  deposited  in  a  sea  separated  from  the  northern  basin  by  a 
barrier  of  Carboniferous  rocks  running  east  and  west,  and  now 
concealed  under  the  Triassic  strata  of  Cheshire.  Similar  breccias 
to  those  before  described  are  found  in  the  more  southern 
counties  last  mentioned,  where  their  appearance  is  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  marked  contrast  they  present  to  the  beds 
of  well-rolled  and  rounded  pebbles  of  the  Trias  occupying  a 
large  area  in  the  same  region. 

Professor  Ramsay  refers  the  angular  form  and  large  size  of 
the  fragments  composing  these  breccias  to  the  action  of  floating 
ice  in  the  sea.  These  masses  of  angular  rock,  some  of  them 
weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  and  lying  confusedly  in  a  red 
unstratifled  marl,  like  stones  in  boidder-drift,  are  in  some  cases 
polished,  striated,  and  furrowed  like  erratic  blocks  in  the 
moraine  of  a  glacier.  They  can  be  shown  in  some  cases  to  have 
travelled  from  the  parent  rocks,  thirty  or  more  miles  distant, 
and  yet  not  to  have  lost  their  angular  shape.* 

Fermtan  rooks  of  ttae  Conttnent. — Germany  is  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  now  called  Permian.     The 

*  Hamsay,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.  1855  j  and  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology, 
vol.  L  p,  223, 10th  edit. 
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formation  was  well  studied  by  the  minera  of  that  country  a 
oetitnry  ago  as  containing  a  thin  band  of  dark-coloured  cupri- 
fermis  shale,  characterised  at  hfansfield  in  Thuringia  by  nume- 
tons  fossil  fish.  Beneath  some  variegated  sandstones  (not 
belonging  to  the  Trias,  though  often  confounded  with  it)  they 
came  down  first  upon  a  dolomitic  limestone  corresponding  to  the 
up^er  part  of  our  Middle  Permian,  and  then  upon  a  marl-slate 
richly  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  and  containing  flsh  and 
reptiles  (Protorosaurus)  identical  in  species  with  those  of  the 
ootresponding  marl-slate  of  Durham.  To  the  limestone  they 
gave  the  name  of  Zechstein,  and  to  the  marl-slate  that  of 
He^el-schiefer  or  Kupfer-achiefer.  Beneath  the  fosailiferous 
groiip  lies  the  Rothliegendea  or  Both-todt-liegendes,  meaning 
Uie  red-Iyer  or  red -dead-Iyer,  bo  called  hy  the  German  minera 
from  its  oolour,  and  hecause  the  copper  had  dkd  <mt  when  they 
reached  this  underlying  non-metalliferous  memher  of  the  series. 
This  red  under-lyer  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone, 
breccia,  and  conglomerate  with  associated  porphyry,  basalt,  and 
Amygdaloid. 

Aceording  to  Sir  R.  Murchiaon  the  Permian  rocks  are  oom- 
poaed,  in  Russia,  of  white  limestone,  with  gypsum  and  white 
salt;  and  of  red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper-ore  ; 
also  magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomerates. 

Pennlaii  flora. — About  18  or  20  species  of  plants  are  known 
in  the  Permian  rocks  of  England.     None  of  them  pass  down 
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into  the  Carboniferous  series,  but  several  genera,  sQch  as 
Ahthopttiis,  Ncttr<^teris,  TFoiAia,  and  Vllmania,  are  cximmouto 
the  two  groups.  The  Permian  flora  on  the  Continent  appears, 
from  iho  researches  of  MM.  MnrchiMn  and  de  V«m«L\&  m 
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Ruteia,  and  of  MM.  Gfiinitz  anii  von  Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be, 
witli  few  exceptions,  distinct  from  tliat  of  tlie  coal. 

In  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  than  60  species  of 

fossil  plants  have  been  met  with.     Two  or  three  of  these,  aa 

Fig,  4117.        VaUtmiten  gigoi,  Splieiiopterhi  cnaa,  and  S.  lobata, 

are  alao  met  with  in  the  government  of  Perm  in 

Russia.     Seven  others,  and  among  them  Neii- 

ropteria   Luahii,    Pecopteris   arboreacenn,   and   P. 

simliia,  and  several  species  of  Wtdchia  (see  fig. 

426),  a  genus  of  Conifers,  called  [LycopodiEes  by 

Gotl'ocariHia  or-   Some  authors,  are  said  by  Geinitzto  be  common 

iSmi?S^^.  to  the  coal-measureH. 

i  diameter.  Among  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colo- 

nel Outbier  are  the  fruit  called  Cardiocarpon  (see  fig.  427), 
Aderof^yUUes,  and  Anniilaria,  so  characteristic  of  the  Carboni- 
Flg.  438.  ferous  period  ;  also  Lepidodeiuiron,  which 

is  common  to  the  Permian  of  Saxony, 
Thuringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abun- 
dant. Nueggeralhia  (see  fig.  428),  the 
leaves  of  which  have  parallel  veins  without 
a  mid-rib,  and  to  which  various  generic 
synonyms,  audi  as  CordaUea,  Flahellaria, 
tuid  Poacite^,  have  been  given,  is  another 
link  between  the  Permian  and  Carboni- 
ferous vegetation.  Coniferaa,  of  the  Arau- 
carian  division,  also  occur  ;  but  these  are 
likewise  met  with  both  in  older  and 
newer  rocks.  The  plants  called  SigiUatia 
and  Stigmaria,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Carboniferous  period,  are  as  yet  wanting 
in  the  true  Permian. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  tho 
Rothliegendes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Per- 
mian in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  sili- 
cified  trunks  of  tree-foms  called  genericaUy 
Paarmdus.    Their  bark  was  surrounded  by 
a  dense  mass  of  air-roots,  which  often 
constituted  a  great  addition  to  the  original 
stem,  so  as  to  double  or  quadruple  its  diameter.     The  same 
remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  certain  living  extra-tropical 
arborescent  ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  Zealand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Permian  plants  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  Carboniferous  flora  than  to  the 
Triassic  ;  itnd  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian  fauna. 
AIurduKii'i  Kanl^  vol.  U.  PL  A.  Bg.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXITI. 

THE   GOAL   OR  CAIIBONIFEROITH   GROUP. 

Principal  Hubdiviidoiu)  of  tho  Carboniferous  Group — Diilercnt  thickness  of 
the  sedlmenUiry  and  calcareous  members  in  Scotland  and  the  South  of 
England — Coal-measures — ^Terrestrial  nature  of  the  j;rowth  of  coal — Erect 
fossil  trees — Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  thick  hod — Purity  of  the 
coal  ^explained — Conversion  of  coal  into  anthracite — Origin  of  clay-iron- 
ston&— if  arine  and  brackish-water  strata  in  coal — Fossil  insects — Batra- 
chian  reptiles — Lab^Tinthodout  foot-prints  in  coal-measures — Nova  Scotia 
coal-measures  with  successivo  growths  of  erect  fossil  trees — Similarity  of 
American  and  European  coal — Air-breathers  of  the  American  cool^ 
Changes  of  condition  of  landiind  sea  indicated  by  the  Carboniferous  strata 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Priaolpal  snbdlvtstons  of  tbe  Carboniferous  Oronp. — The 

next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  *  The  Coal ;'  because  it  contains 
many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  inter- 
stratified  witli  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal 
itself,  even  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgiiun,  where  it  is  most 
abundant,  constitutes  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole 
mass.  In  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
bearing  strata  has  been  estimated  at  between  11,000  and  12,000 
feet,  while  the  Yarious  coal  scams,  about  80  in  number,  do  not, 
according  to  Prof.  Phillips,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  120  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in 
different  parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  com- 
prises two  very  distinct  members  :  1st,  the  sedimentary  beds, 
usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  freshwater,  terres- 
trial, and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of  coal ;  2ndly, 
tiiat  named  in  England  tho  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, of  purely  marine  origin,  and  made  up  chiefly  of  corals, 
shells,  and  encrinites,  aiid  resting  on  shales  called  the  shales  of 
the  Mountain  Limestone. 

In  the  south- western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and 
South  Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  are  : — 

.  r  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  from  600  to  12,000 

1.  Coal-measures  |    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^1^  occasional  aeama  of  t^wl. 
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rA  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglo- 

2.  Millstone-OTit    J     aerate,  sometimes  used  for  miUstones,  with  beds  of 

I      shale ;  usually  devoid  of  coal ;  occanonally  above 
I     600  feet  thick. 

3.  Mountain  or  rA  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells,  corals, 
Carboniferous  -s  and  encrinites ;  devoid  of  coal ;  thickness  variable, 
Limestone  v     sometimes  more  than  1,500  feet. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  section  fig.  86,  p*  107,  he  will 
see  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coal-measures  of  the  Coal-field 
near  Bristol  are  divided  by  a  micaceous  flaggy  sandstone  called 
the  Pennant  Bock.  The  Lower  Coal-measures  of  the  same  sec- 
tion rest  sometimes,  especially  in  the  north  part  of  the  basin, 
on  a  base  of  coarse  grit  called  the  Millstone  Grit  (No.  2  of  the 
above  table). 

In  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  Millstone  Grit  occurs  in  like 
manner  at  the  base  of  the  productive  coal.  It  is  called  by  the 
miners  the  *  Farewell  Rock,'  as  when  they  reach  it  they  have  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  obtaining  coal  at  a  greater  depth  in  the 
same  district.  In  the  central  and  northern  coal-fields  of  England 
this  same  Grit,  including  quartz,  pebbles,  with  some  accompany- 
ing sandstones  and  shales  containing  coal  plants,  acquires  a 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  lying  beneath  the  productive 
coal-measures  which  are  nearly  10,000  feet  thick. 

Below  the  Millstone  Grit  is  a  continuation  of  similar  sand- 
stones and  shales  called  by  Professor  PhiUips  the  Toredale 
series,  from  Yoredale,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  from  800  to  1,000  feet.  At  several  intervals  bands  of 
limestone  divide  this  part  of  the  series,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Main  Limestone  or  Upper  Scar  Limestone,  composed  in  great 
part  of  encrinites,  is  70  feet  thick.  Thin  seams  of  coal  also 
occur  in  these  lower  Yoredale  beds  in  Yorkshire,  showing  that 
in  the  same  region  there  were  great  alternations  in  the  state  of 
the  surface.  For  at  successive  periods  in  the  same  area  there 
prevailed  first  terrestrial  conditions  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  pure  coal,  secondly,  a  sea  of  some  depth  suited  to  the  for- 
mation of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and,  thirdly,  a  supply  of 
muddy  sediment  and  sand,  furnishing  the  materials  for  sand- 
stone and  shale.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Coal-measures  and  the  Millstone  Grit,  nor  batween  the 
Millstone  Grit  and  underljring  Yoredale  rocks. 

On  comparing  a  series  of  vertical  sections  in  a  north-weaterly 
direction  from  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  into  NortJi 
Lancashire  we  find,  says  Mr.  Hull,  within  a  distance  of  120 
miles  an  augmentation  of  the  sedimentary  materials  to  the  ex- 
tent of  16,000  feet 
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Feot 

Leioestershire  and  Warwickshire    .  2,600 

North  StaffordBhire 9,000 

South  Lancashire 12,130 

North  Lancashire 18,700 

In  central  England,  where  the  sedimentary  beds  are  reduced 
to  about  3,000  feet  in  all,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  attains 
on  enormous  thickness,  as  much  as  4,000  feet  at  Ashbourne, 
near  Derby,  according  to  Mr.  Hull's  estimate.  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  calcareous  member  of 
the  formation  as  having  originated  simultaneously  with  the  ac- 
camulation  of  the  materials  of  grit,  sandstone,  and  shale,  with 
Beams  of  coal ;  just  as  strata  of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  are  now 
in  the  process  of  formation  in  the  cypress  swamps  and  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  while  coral  reefs  are  forming  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  in  the  sea  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  For  we  may 
safely  conclude  that. in  the  ancient  Carboniferous  ocean  those 
marine  animals  which  were  limestone  builders  were  never  freely 
developed  in  areas  where  the  rivers  poured  in  fresh  water 
charged  with  sand  or  clay ;  and  the  limestone  could  only  become 
several  thousand  feet  thick  in  parts  of  the  ocean  which  remained 
perfectly  dear  for  ages. 

The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  those  of  Lan- 
arkshire, the  Lothians,  and  Fife  for  example,  are  very  insigni- 
ficant in  thickness  when  compared  to  those  of  England.  They 
consist  of  a  few  beds  intercalated  between  the  sandstones  and 
shales  containing  coal  and  ironstone,  the  combined  thickness  of 
all  the  limestones  amounting  to  no  more  than  150  feet.  The 
vegetation  of  some  of  these  northern  sedimentary  beds  contain- 
ing coal  may  be  older  than  any  of  the  coal-measures  of  central 
and  southern  England  as  being  coeval  with  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone of  the  south.  In  Ireland  the  limestone  predominates 
over  the  coal-bearing  sands  and  shales.  We  may  infer  the 
former  continuity  of  several  of  the  coal-fields  in  northern  and 
central  England,  not  only  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
they  are  cut  oflf  at  their  outcrop,  but  from  their  remarkable 
correspondence  in  the  succession  and  character  of  particular  beds. 
But  the  limited  extent  to  which  these  strata  are  exposed  at  the 
surface  is  not  merely  owing  to  their  former  denudation,  but  even 
in  a  stiU  greater  degree  to  their  having  been  largely  covered  by 
the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  in  Cheshire,  and  here  and  there  by 
the  Permian  strata,  as  in  Durham. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  geolo^sU 
that  the  coaJBelda  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ^exe  oTVGe>  "V3LTC\\ft^^ 
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the  upper  Coal-measures  and  the  overlying  Millstone  Grit  and 
Yoredale  rocks  having  been  subsequently  removed ;  but  what  is 
remarkable  is  the  ancient  date  now  assigned  to  this  denudation, 
for  it  seems  that  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  10,000  feet  of  the 
coal-measures  had  been  carried  away  before  the  deposition  even 
of  the  lower  Permian  rocks  which  were  thrown  down  upon  the 
already  disturbed  truncated  edges  of  the  coal-strata.*  The  car- 
boniferous strata  most  productive  of  workable  coal  have  so 
often  a  basin-shaped  arrangement  that  these  troughs  have  some- 
times been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  original  confor- 
mation of  the  surface  upon  which  the  beds  were  deposited.  But 
it  is  now  admitted  that  this  structure  has  been  owing  to  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust  of  upheaval  and  subsidence,  and  that 
the  flexure  and  inclination  of  the  beds  has  no  connection  with 
the  original  geographical  configuration  of  the  district. 

COAL-MEASUBES. 

I  shall  now  treat  more  particularly  of  the  productive  coal- 
measures  and  their  mode  of  origin  and  organic  remains. 

Coal  formed  on  land. — In  South  Wales,  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  coal-measures  attain  a  thickness  of  12,000  feet,  the 
beds  throughout  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  water  of  mode- 
rate depth,  during  a  slow,  but  perhaps  intermittent,  depression 
of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers  were  bringing  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and  sand.  The  same  area 
was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  are  liable  to  be 
submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground  sink 
vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the 
total  thickness  of  strata  is  3,246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H. 
De  la  Beche  that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone. 
One  of  these  is  500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them  make 
together  a  thickness  of  2,125  feet.  They  are  separated  by 
masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  50  feet.  The 
intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number,  are  generally  from 
1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or  three  layers  of 
clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet.  At  other  points  in  the  same 
coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstones.  Great  as 
is  the  diversity  in  the  horizontal  extent  of  individual  coal-seams 
they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  having,  eacli  of 
them,  what  is  called  its  underclay.  These  underclays,  co-exten- 
sive with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  some- 

♦  Edward  Hull,  Quart.  GeoV.  3oum,'vol.  xxiv.  p.  327. 
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times  called  fiie-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which 
stand  the  fire  of  a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  0 
inches  to  more  than  10  feet ;  and  Sir  William  Logan  first 
announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  1841  that  they  were 
regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as  an  essential  accom- 
paniment of  each  of  the  eighty  or  more  seams  of  coal  met  with 
in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  Jloor  on  which  the 
coal  rests ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  car- 
bonaceous mat^r,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out,  are  charac- 
terised by  enclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called 
SUgnumaf  to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  ob- 
served that,  while  in  the  overlying  shales  or  '  roof '  of  the  coal, 
ferns  and  ianinks  of  trees  abound  without  any  StiyinarUzy  and 
are  flattened  and  compressed,  those  singular  plants  of  the 
underday  most  commonly  retain  their  natural  forms,  unflattened 
and  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  rootlets, 
formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all  directions. 
Several  species,  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to  botanists, 
and  described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each  seam 
of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  (some  having  been  actually  found  attached  to  the 
base  of  Sigillaria  sjiumps)  was  recognised.  It  was  conjectured 
that  they  might  be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  wliich  some- 
times extended  their  branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud, 
in  which  they  were  finally  enveloped. 

Now  that  all  agree  that  these  underclays  are  ancient  soils,  it 
follows  that  in  every  instance  where  we  find  them  they  attest 
the  terrestrial  nature  of  the  plants  which  formed  the  overlying 
coal,  which  consists  of  the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the 
same  plants.  The  trunks  have  generally  fallen  prostrate  in  the 
coal,  but  some  of  them  still  remain  at  right  angles  to  the  ancient 
soils  (see  fig.  440,  p.  302).  Professor  Goppert,  after  examining 
the  fossil  vegetables  of  tlie  coal-fields  of  Germany,  has  detected, 
in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  family  liitherto 
known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Many  seams, 
he  remarks,  are  rich  in  SujiUariWy  Lepidodendra,  and  Stigmarice, 
the  latter  in.^iuch  abundance  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  coal.  In  some  places,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamites, 
in  others  ferns.  * 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  dis- 
covered in  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  Bolton  railway.  They  were  all  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  bed  which  dips  about  15°  to  the  south.     The  dis- 

♦  Quart  Geol.  Joum.  vol.  v.,  Mem.,  p.  17, 
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tance  between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet, 
and  the  roots  of  all  were  embedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale. 
In  the  same  plane  with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick,  which  has  been  found  to  extend  across  the  rail- 
way, or  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards.  Just  above  the 
covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath  the  coal-seam,  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  Lepidostrolyus  variabilis  was  discovered  enclosed 
in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel  was  collected 
from  the  small  openings  around  the  base  of  some  of  the  trees 
(see  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  406).  The  exterior  trunk  of  each 
was  marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  varjring  from  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  but  it 
crumbled  away  on  removing  the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of 
one  of  the  trees  is  15J  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  7J  feet 
at  the  top,  its  height  being  11  feet.  All  the  trees  have  large 
spreading  roots,  solid  and  strong,  sometimes  branching,  and 
traced  to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  presumed  to  extend 
much  farther. 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle  a  great  number  of  SigillaricB 
occur  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had  retained  the  position  in  which 
they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some  of  them  4  or  5  feet  in 
diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50  yards  square,  the 
interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  haviqg  been  converted 
into  coal.  Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  coal  miners, 
under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  They  are  much  dreaded,  for 
almost  every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal- 
fields, they  are  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical 
cast  of  a  tree,  formed  of  solid  sandstone,  and  increasing  gra- 
dually in  size  towards  the  base,  and  being  without  branches, 
has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards,  and  receives  no  sup- 
port from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has  replaced  the 
bark.  As  soon^  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  external 
layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  perpen- 
dicular or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence 
coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  worlonan  who 
stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of 
these  trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  gravity  ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand 
erect,  obeying,  after  myriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast 
down  to  immolate  their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark, 

the  miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of 

rock  from  each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils 

on  which  ancient  forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former 

growth  would  be  obvious.     Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  s  eam 
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of  ooal  waB  laid  bare  in  the  year  1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open 
work  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton.  In  the  space 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  stumps  of  no  less  than  seventy- 
three  trees  with  their  roots  attached  appeared,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  plan  (fig.  429),  some  of  them  more  than  8  feet  in  cir- 


Fig.  429. 


Qionnd  nlaii  of  a  foBsil  forest,  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolycrhampton, 
uowfaig  the  position  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

comferenoe.  The  trunks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root,  were 
lying  piostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other. 
One  of  them  measured  15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others 
less.  They  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or 
two  inches,  and  converted  into  coal.  Their  roots  formed  part 
of  a  stratum  of  coal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of 
clay  2  inches  thick,  below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a 
2-foot  seam  of  cosd.  Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest 
with  large  stumps  of  Lepidodenvdra,  Calamitesy  and  other  trees. 
Blending  of  eoal-seams. — Both  in  England  and  North 
America  seams  of  coal  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  parted 
from  each  other  by  layers  of  clay  and  sand,  and  after  they  have 
been  persistent  for  miles  to  come  together  and  blend  in  one 
single  bed,  which  is  then  found  to  be  equal  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  thickness  of  the  several  seams.  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
"SLogen  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Shark  Mountain,  near  Pottsville,  in  that  State,  there  are  thir- 
teen seams  of  anthracite  coal,  some  of  them  more  than  six  feet 
thick,  separated  by  beds  of  white  quartzose  grit  and  a  conglo- 
merate of  quartz  pebbles,  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Between  Pottsville  and  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  seven  of 
these  seams  of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated,  are,  in  the  course 
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of  several  miles,  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together  by  the  gra- 
dual thinning  out  of  the  intervening  coarse-grained  strata  and 
their  accompanying  shales,  until  at  length  thpy  successively 
unite  and  form  one  mass  of  coal  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 
thick,  very  pure  on  the  whole,  though  with  a  few  thin  partings 
of  clay.  This  mass  of  coal  I  saw  quarried  in  the  open  air  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  or  the  Bear  Mountain.  The  origin  of  such  a 
vast  thickness  of  vegetable  remains  so  unmixed  on  the  whole 
with  earthy  ingredients,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  growth,  during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and 
ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat — a  theory  which  the  presence  of 
the  Stigmaria  in  dtu  under  each  of  the  seven  layers  of  anthra- 
cite fully  bears  out.  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the  drifting  of 
plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  non-intermixture  of 
sediment,  or  of  day,  sand,  and  pebbles  with  the  pure  coal, 
wholly  unexplained. 

The  late  Mr.  Bowman  was  the  first  who  gave  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  distinct  coal-seams,  after 
maintaining  their  independence  for  miles,  may  at  length  unite, 
and  then  persist  throughout  another  wide  area  with  a  thickness 
equal  to  that  which  the  separate  seams  had  previously  main- 
tained. 

Fig.  430. 


Uniting  of  distinct  coal-Beams.  ' 

Let  A  c  be  a  3-foot  seam  of  coal  originally  laid  down  as  a  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  on  the  level  area  of  an  extensive  swamp, 
having  an  underclay/gf  through  which  the  Stigmarise  or  roots 
of  the  trees  penetrate  as  usual.  One  portion  b  c  of  this  seam  of 
coal  is  now  inclined  ;  the  area  of  the  swamp  having  subsided  as 
much  as  25  feet  at  e  g,  and  become  for  a  time  submerged  under 
salt,  fresh,  or  brackish  water.  Some  of  the  trees  of  the  original 
forest  ABC  fell  down,  others  continued  to  stand  erect  in  the 
new  lagoon,  their  stumps  and  part  of  their  trunks  becoming  gra- 
dually enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  which  at  length 
filled  up  the  new  piece  of  water  c  b. 

When  this  lagoon  has  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted 
into  land,  the  forest-covered  surface  A  B  will  extend  once  more 
over  the  whole  area  a  b  e,  and  a  second  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
D  E  forming  three  feet  more  of  coal  will  adcumulate.  We  then 
find  in  the  region  e  c  two  seams  of  coals,  «aeh  three  feet  thick 
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with  their  respective  underclays,  with  erect  buried  trees  based 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lower  coal,  the  two  seams  being  sepa- 
rated by  25  feet  of  intervening  shale  and  sandstone.  Whereas 
in  the  region  a  b  where  the  growth  of  the  forest  has  never  been 
interrupted  by  submergence,  there  will  simply  be  one  seam  two 
yards  thick  corresponding  to  the  united  thickness  of  the  beds 
B  B  and  B  c.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth 
of  plants  during  the  interval  of  time  required  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  lagoon  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
region  d  a  b  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  scams  e  and  c, 
and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  represent- 
ing one  or  more  generation  of  trees  and  plants  forming  the 
undergrowth  ;  but  this  excess  of  vegetable  matter  when  com- 
pressed into  coal  would  be  so  insignificant  in  thickness  that  the 
miner  might  still  affirm  that  the  seam  d  a  throughout  the  area 
DAB  was  equal  to  the  two  seams  o  and  e. 

Canse  of  tbe  purity  of  ooal. — The  purity  of  the  coal  itself, 
or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  particles  and  sand,  throughout 
areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very  difficult  to 
explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inun- 
dations capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the 
stems  and  roots  of  Sigillcmce  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters 
foil  to  transport  some  fine  mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  gene- 
ration after  another  of  tall  trees  grow  with  their  roots  in  mud, 
and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed  layers  of  veget- 
able matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable 
matter,  remained  all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles. 
This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think, 
be  solved  by  attending  to  what  is  now  taking  place  in  deltas. 
The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage  which  encompasses  the 
margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in  passing  through 
them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before 
they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate 
for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favourable.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in 
such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  '  Sunk 
Country,'  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing 
ever  since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
that  date  ;  lacustrine  and  swamp  plants  liave  been  growing 
there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annually  inun- 
dated the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  carry  in  any 
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sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so  dense  is 
the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  generally  in  the  *  cjrpress  swamps '  of  the  Mississippi  no 
sediment  mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there 
from  the  decay  of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular 
proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a 
swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season, 
and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many 
feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend,  without 
meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any  re- 
siduum or  earthy  matter  is  left.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
*  cypress  swamps '  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall 
cypress  (Taxodium  distkhmn),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  Stigmaria, 

Conrerslon  of  ooal  Into  antbraotte. — It  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chemists,  that  when 
wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  earth  exposed  to 
moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they 
decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  parting 
with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  •  By  this  means,  they 
become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A 
continuance  of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common 
or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses. 
According  to  Bischoff,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always 
escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal 
accidents  in  mines,  always  contain  carbonic  add,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olefiant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all 
these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into 
anthracite,  to  which  the  various  names  of  glance-coal,  coke, 
hard-coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been  given. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which 
the  coal  has  in  different  regions  parted  with  its  gaseous  contents, 
and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the  strata  have  undergone. 
The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of  volatile  matter, 
when  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  has  produced  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  cracks  and  crevices.  The  gases  and  water  which  are 
made  to  penetrate  these  cracks  are  probably  rendered  the  more 
effective  as  metamorphic  agents  by  increased  temperature  de- 
rived from  the  interior.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  present 
period,  thermal  waters  and  hot  vapours  burst  out  from  the 
earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  promote 
the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 
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.  In  PennBylvania  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizontal  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the  late  Professor  H. 
D.  Rogers  pointed  out  that  they  were  most  bituminous  ;  but  as 
we  trayel  south-eastward,  where  they  no  longer  remain  level  and 
nnbroken,  the  same  seams  become  progressively  debitumeniscd 
in  proportion  as  the  rocks  become  more  bent  and  distorted. 
At  first  on  the  Ohio  river  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  other  volatile  matters  ranges  from  forty  to  lifty  per  cent. 
Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches 
forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  experience  some  gentle 
flexures.     On  entering  the  AUcghany  Mountains,  where  the 
distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves,  but  before  the 
dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is  generally  in 
the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.   At  length,  when 
we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  associated  with  the 
boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where  the  strata 
have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  the 
coal  to  contain  only  from  six  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite. 

Glay-ironstone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  are 
common  in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche,  of  carbonate  of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy 
matter,  like  that  constituting  the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
to  illustrate  the  production  of  this  substance,  and  found  that 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  would  be  distributed 
through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the  farther  oxidation  of  the 
proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  peroxide  into  protoxide 
by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid.  Such 
carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron;  and  this 
mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  was 
remoyed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron- 
stone.* 

Znteroalated  marine  beds  tn  coal. — Both  in  the  coal-fields 
of  Europe  and  America  the  association  of  fresh,  brackish- water, 
and  marine  strata  with  coal-seams  of  terrestrial  origin  is  fre- 
quently recognised.  Thus,  for  example,  a  deposit  near  Shrews- 
bury, probably  formed  in  brackish  water,  has  been  described 
by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  coal- 
measures  of  that  district,  at  the  point  where  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  overlying  Permian  group.  It  consists  of  shales  and 
sandstones  about  150  feet  thick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants ; 
including  a  bed  of  limestone  varying  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thick- 

*  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Sun^ey,  pp.  51,  255,  &c. 
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new,  which  is  rallular,  and  resembles  aome  lacustrine  limestones 
of  France  and  Germanj.  It  has  been  traced  for  30  mileB  in  a. 
straight  line,  and  can  be  reo<^niBed  at  still  more  distant  points. 
The  characteristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve,  having  the  form 
of  a  Cydat  or  Cyreiu%,  also  a  small  entomoatracan,  Cythere  in- 
tlata  (fig.  432),  and  the  microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid  of  an 


0 

00 


(^iroriuy 


b.  Variety  of  sai 

extinct  genus  called  Microconekua  (flg.  431)  allied  to  t^yirorhis. 
In  the  coal-Held  of  Yorkshire  there  are  freshwater  strata,  some 
of  which  contain  abells  referred  to  the  family  Unumidte;  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one  thin  but  very  widely-spread 
stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine  shells,  such  as  Qonia- 

Fig.  133.  Fig.  134, 


fife*  lAateri  (fig.  433)  Orthoceraa,  and  Avkulvpecten  paptfraceus, 
Goldf.  (fig.  434). 

tnaeota  in  ■nrapaon  «otU. — Articulate  "■"'mala  of  the  genua 
Scorpion  were  found  by  Count  Stembei^  in  3835  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  Bohemia,  and  about  the  same  time  in  those  of 
Coalbrook  Dale  by  Mr.  Preatwich,  where  also  true  insects  such 
as  beetles  of  the  family  CurculionidcR,  a  neuropterous  insect  of 
the  genus  Corydalit,  and  another  related  to  the  FhoMtidce,  have 
been  found. 
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From  the  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  soTonil  specimens  of 
tbe  oockioach  or  Blatta  family,  and  tlio  wing  of  a  criekot  (Aeri- 
ditet),  have  been  described  by  Gcrmar.  Profussur  Goldcnborg 
published,  in  1854,  descriptions  of  no  less  than  twelve  species 
of  insects  from  the  nodular  clay- irons t<ino  of  SaarbriLck,  near 
Trfeves.*  Among  them  are  several  BUilUiue,  tkreo  species  of 
NeittxipUra,  one  beetle  of  the  Scartditeita  family,  a  grikHshoppcr 
or  locust,  Gryllaeris  (see  fig.  435),  and  several  white  ants  or 


Wing  or  a  araidiDppGt 


Termitea.  Professor  Goldcnberg  showed  me,  in  18G4,  the  wing 
of  a  white  ant,  found  low  down  in  the  productive  co^-meaaurea 
of  Saarbrdck,  in  the  interior  of  a  flattened  Lepidodendron.  It 
is  mnch  larger  than  that  of  any  known  living  species  of  the 
same  genns. 

■atTBolilan  reptUea  In  coal. — No  vcrtebratud  animals  more 
h^hlj'  organised  than  fislt  were '  known  in  rocks  of  higher  anti- 
qnity  than  the  Permian  until  the  year  1844,  when  the  Apateon 
ptdegtrii,  Heyer,  was  discovered  in  the  coal- meas ores  of  MUn- 
■ter-Appel  in  Bhenish  Bavaria,  and  three  years  later,  in  1847, 
Professor  von  Dochcn  found  three  other  distinct  species  of  the 
same  family  of  Amphibia  in  the  Soarbriick  coal-flold  above 
alluded  to.  These  were  described  by  the  late  Professor  Gold- 
fnsH  under  the  generic  name  of  ATchf-gusmirus.  The  skulls, 
teeth,  and  the  greater  portions  of  the  skeleton,  nay,  eveu  a 
large  part  of  the  skin,  of  two  of  these  reptiles  have  been  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  centre  of  spheroidal  concretions  of  clay- 
ironatone.  The  largest  of  these,  ATthegosaiirua  DeiAeni,  must 
have  been  3  feet  S  inches  long.  The  annexed  drawing  repre- 
sents the  skull  and  neck  bones  of  the  smallest  of  the  three,  of 
the  natural  size.  They  were  considered  by  Goldfuss  as  saurions, 
but  by  Herman  von  Meyer  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Laby- 
rmlhodon  before  mentioned  (p.  350),  and  the  remains  of  the 
•  FaiiBont  Danker  aiid  V.  Heyei,  vol.  ly.  p.VI . 
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extremitiei  leave  no  doubt  that  thef  were  quadrupeds,  '  pro- 
vided,' saye  Ton  Meyer,  '  with  hands  and  feet  terminating  in 


Arehreiiati 


distinct  toes;  but  these  limbs 
swimming  or  creeping.' 


weak,   serving  o 
anitomist  has  pointed  out 
certain  points  of  analogy  between  their  bones  and  those  of  the 
pi^  jj^  Proteus  anguinus ;  and  Prof.  Owen 

has  observed  that  they  make  an 
approach  to  the  Proteiis  in  the 
shortness  of  their  ribs.  Two  spe- 
cimens of  these  ancient  reptiles 
retain  a  largo  part  of  the  outer 
skin,  which  consisted  of  long,  nar- 
row, wedgo-Bhapod,  tile-like,  angl 
's  (see  fig.  437), 
In  1865,  several  species  belongiag  to  three  different  genera 
of  the  same  family  of  perennibranchiate  Batrachians  were  found 


Imbrimtei  coTerins  of  skin 
Anhegoiaarvi  malii'i,  Qoia 

horny  scales,  arranged 
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'  in  the  ooal-field  of  Kilkenny  in  bitiuuinous  ehnla  at  tho  junc 
Uoa  of  the  coal  with  the  undurlying  StignitLna-beaniig  al&j 
They  vere,  probably,  mhabitantii  of  a  tinLrsh,  and  tho  large 
{vocesaea  projecting  from  the  -vertcbrju  uf  tlicir  tiLiI,  imply, 
■ocording  to  Frofeasor  Uuxley  gre'LtpoworHofHvnmmmg  Thoy 
were  of  the  Labyrmthodont  ftniily,  &nd  their  uBBociation  with 
thB  fish  of  the  coal  of  whiuh  bo  laj^e  a  prnpiitun  are  ganoids 
reiniiid>  us  that  the  living  peri.nnibranc1iiato  auiphil  la  of 
America  frequent  the  aame  riyera  as  tho  ganoid  Lopidoatui  or 
bony  pikes. 
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Labyrmthodiyni  footprirUs  m  coal-measures. — In  1844,  the  very 
year  when  the  Apateon,  before  mentioned,  of  the  coal  was  first 
met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 
Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large  reptile 
discovered  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the 
coal -strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  when  in 
that  coimtry  in  1846.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed 
standing  out  in  relief  from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sand- 
stone, resting  on  thin  layers  of  fine  unctuous  clay.  I  brought 
away  one  of  these  masses,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing  (fig.  438).  It  displays,  together  with  footprints, 
the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  a^  of  various  sizes.  The  origin  of  such 
cracks  in  clay,  and  casts  of  the  same,  has  before  been  explained, 
and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  mud,  and  the  sub- 
sequent pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  b,  c,  traverse  the  footprints,  and 
jDroduce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for 
the  mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it 
and  left  the  impressions ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up 
and  shrank,  it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on 
the  ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  be- 
cause its  weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to 
have  made  impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  also  borne  out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above 
described,  for  they  show  that  the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the 
air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and  shnmk. 

ITova  Sootia  ooal-measures. — The  sedimentary  strata  in 
which  thin  seams  of  coal  occur,  attain  a  thickness,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  18,000  feet  in  the  north  of  England  exclusive  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  and  are  estimated  by  Von  Dechen  at  over 
20,000  feet  in  Khenish  Prussia.  But  the  finest  example  in  the 
world  of  a  natural  exposure  in  a  continuous  section  ten  miles 
long,  occurs  in  the  sea-cliffs  bordering  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia.  Those  cliflfs,  called  the  *  South  Joggins,' 
which  I  first  oxaiiiined  in  1842,  and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Dawson 
in  1845,  have  lately  been  admirably  described  by  the  last- 
mentioned  geologist  "^  in  detail,  and  his  evidence  is  most  valu- 
able as  showing  how  large  a  portion  of  this  dense  mass  was 
formed  on  land,  or  in  swamps  where  terrestrial  vegetation 
flourished,  or  in  freshwater  lagoons.  His  computation  of  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  series  of  carboniferous  strata  as  exceed- 

♦  Acadian  Geology,  2nU  edit.  18C8. 
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ing  tluee  miles,  agrees  with  the  measurement  made  inde- 
pendently by  Sir  William  Logan  in  his  survey  of  this  coast. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  vast  succession  of 
strata,  comprising  some  marine  as  well  as  many  freshwater  and 
terrestrial  formations,  there  is  any  repetition  of  the  same  beds. 
There  are  no  faults  to  mislead  the  geologist,  and  cause  him  to 
count  the  same  beds  over  more  than  once,  while  some  of  the 
same  plants  have  been  traced  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  series,  and  are  distinct  from  the  flora  of  the  antecedent 
Devonian  formation  of  Canada.  Eighty-one  seams  of  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  about  Ave  feet,  have  been 
discovered,  and  no  less  than  seventy-one  of  these  have  been 
actually  exposed  in  the  sea-clifl's. 

In  the  annexed  section  (flg.  439),  which  I  examined  in  1842,  the 
beds  from  c  to  i  are  seen  all  dipping  the  same  way,  their  average 

Fig.  439. 
Ck)al  with  upright  trees.  Sandtitonc  and  shale. 

^     -  d      e         jf 9  A      '  ^ 


Section  of  the  clilTs  of  the  South  Joggins,  near  Miuudic,  Nova  Scotia. 

c.  Grindstone.  cf,  g.  Alternations  of  sandatoiio,  shale,  and  coal  containing 
upright  trees.  e^f.  Portion  of  cliff,  ^ivcn  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  440. 
/.  4-foot  coal,  main  seam.        /<,  i.  Shale  with  frcsliwatcr  mussels,  sec  p.  400. 

inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24°  S.S.  W.  The  vertical  height 
of  the  diffs  is  from  150  to  200  feet ;  and  between  d  and  (/, — in 
which  space  I  observed  seventeen  trees  in  an  upright  position, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
stratification, — I  counted  nineteen  scams  of  coal,  varying  in 
thickness  from  2  inches  to  4  feet.  At  low  tide  a  fine  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the  beach, 
which  at  low  tide  extends  sometimes  200  yards  from  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  between  d  and 
flr,  is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting  chiefly  of  large 
SigiUarice,  occurring  at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above  the  other. 
The  usual  height  of  the  buried  trees  seen  by  mo  was  from 
6  to  8  feet;  but  cue  trunk  was  about  25  feet  high  and 
4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.  In 
no  instance  could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal, 
however  thin  ;  and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in 
seams  of  coal.  Some  few  only  were  based  on  clay  and  shale ; 
none  of  them,  except  Calamites,  on  sandstone.  The  erect  trees, 
therefore,  appeared  in  general  to  have  grown  on  beds  of  vege- 
table matter.     In  the  underclays  Stigma'i'ia  abounds. 
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Theae  rootbearing  beds  bave  been  found  under  all  the  coal- 
seams,  and  Biicb  old  aoila  are  at  present  the  most  deatmctible 
masses  in  the  whole  cliff,  the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales 
being  harder  and  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
.waves  and  the  weather.  Originally  the  reverse  was  doubtless 
true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of  the  MisBissippi  those  clays  in 
which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the  deciduous  cypress  and  other 
swamp  trees  ramify  in  all  directions  are  seen  to  withstand  far 
more  effectually  the  undermining  power  of  the  river,  or  of  the 
sea  at  the  base  of  the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose  sand  or  layers 
pf  mud  not  supporting  trees.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  sand  or 
mud  be  afterwards  consolidated  and  turned  to  sandstono  and 
hard  shale,  it  would  be  the  least  destructible. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera, 
and  most  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the 
distant  coal-fields  of  £urope.  Dr.  Dawson  has  enumerated 
more  than  160  species,  two-thirds  of  which  are  European,  a 
greater  E^'eement  than  can  be  said  to  exist  between  the  same 
Nova  Scotia  flora  and  that  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States.  By  referring  to  the  section,  fig.  439,  the  position  of 
tlie  four-foot  coal  will  be  perceived,  and  in  fig.  440  (a  section 
made  by  me  in  1842  of  a  small  portion)  that  from  e  to  /  of  the 
same  cliff  is  exhibited,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  of  occur- 
rence of  erect  fossil  trees  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  the 
inclined  strata. 

In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors,  I  frequently 
observed  fern-leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stigmaria, 
which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after  the 
trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 

Fin;:  440. 
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standing  under  water      Thus  the  tree   ( 
in  the  bed  «  in  the  section,  fig  439, 
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8  inches  in  length,  traversing  various  strata,  and  cut  off  at  the 
top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick,  on  which  rests  a  seam  of  coal 
(6,  fig.  440)  1  foot  thick.  On  this  coal  again  stood  two  large 
trees  (c  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  hoiglit  tlic  trees  /  and  g  rest 
upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above  them  is  an  imderclay, 
supporting  the  4-foot  coal. 

Occasionally  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in 
the  coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure 
sandstone — the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree-rintersecting  a 
great  many  alternating  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which 
originally  enveloped  the  trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  water. 
Snch  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  materials  outside  and 
inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  we  reflect  on  the  difference 
of  time  at  which  the  doi)osition  of  sediment  will  take  place  in 
the  two  cases ;  the  embedding  of  the  tree  having  gone  on  for 
many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much  progress.  In 
many  places  distinct  proof  is  ^een  that  the  enveloping  strata 
took  years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surround- 
ing erect  sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and 
stems  of  Calamites ;  the  Calamitcs  having  begun  to  grow  after 
the  older  Sigillarke  had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large 
fossil  trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their 
bark,  as  compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  dif- 
ference of  durability  of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modem  trees, 
and  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  Canoe  Birch  {Betula  pajnjracea)  has 
such  tough  bark  that  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps 
looking  externally  sound  and  fresh,  although  consisting  simply 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood  decayed  and  gone. 
When  portions  of  such  trunks  have  become  submerged  in  the 
swamps  they  are  sometimes  found  filled  with  mud.  One  of 
the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  15  feet  in  height, 
occurring  at  a  higher  level  than  the  main  coal,  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Dawson  to  have  a  coniferous  structure,  so  that  some 
Coniferce  of  the  Coal  period  gi'ew  in  the  same  swamps  as 
SigiUarice,  just  as  now  the  deciduous  Cypress  {Taxodium  dis- 
tichum)  abounds  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana  even  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high- water  mark, 
a  species  of  Splrorhis  or  i^erpula  (fig.  431,  p.  380),  attached  itself 
to  the  outside  of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees, 
adhering  occasionally  even  to  the  interior  of  the  bark — another 
proof  that  the  process  of  envelopment  was  very  gradual.     These 
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hollow  upright  trees,  covered  with  innumerable  marine  annelids, 
reminded  me  of  a  *  cane-brake,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  con- 
sisting of  tall  reeds  Arundhiaria  macrospernia,  which  I  saw  in 
1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants,  they  were  covered 
with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  by  an  incursion  of  salt  water 
over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for  a  season 
usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river.  Yet 
the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in 
the  soft  mud,  enabling  us  to  conceive  how  easily  the  larger 
SigillaricB,  hollow  as  they  were  but  supported  by  strong  roots, 
may  have  resisted  an  incursion  of  the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet, 
are  so  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually 
the  whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  now  crop  of  erect  fossil 
trees  is  brought  into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are 
known  to  extend  over  a  space  between  two  or  three  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  more  than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to 
west,  being  seen  in  the  banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal- 
field. 

Structure  of  coal. — The  bituminous  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
similar  in  composition  and  structure  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
being  chiefly  derived  from  Sigillaroid  trees  mixed  with  leaves 
of  ferns  and  of  a  Lycopodiaceous  tree  called  Cordaites  {Nocg- 
gerathia,  &c.,  for  genus  see  fig.  428,  p.  374),  supposed  by 
Dawson  to  have  been  deciduous,  and  which  had  broad  parallel 
veined  leaves  without  a  mid-rib.  On  the  surface  of  the  seams 
of  coal  are  large  quantities  of  mineral  charcoal,  which  doubtless 
consist,  as  Dr.  Dawson  suggests,  of  fragments  of  wood  which 
decayed  in  the  open  air,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in 
swamps  where  so  many  erect  trees  were  preserved.  Beds  of 
cannel-coal  display,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  such  a  microscopical 
structure  and  chemical  composition  as  shows  them  to  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  fine  vegetable  mud  such  as  accumulates 
in  the  shallow  ponds  of  modem  swamps.  The  underclays  are 
loamy  soils,  which  must  have  been  sufficiently  above  water  to 
admit  of  drainage,  and  the  absence  of  sulphurates,  and  the 
occurrence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  them,  prove  that  when  they 
existed  as  soils,  rain-water,  and  not  seawater,  percolated  them. 
With  the  excei^tion,  perhaps,  of  Aderophyllites  (see  fig.  461, 
p.  407),  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  from  the  coal-measures 
of  any  form  of  vegetation  properly  aquatic,  the  true  coal  being 
a  sub-aerial  accumulation  in  soil  that  was  wet  and  swampy  but 
not  permanently  submerged. 

Alr-breatl&ers  of  tl&e  coal. — If  we  have  rightly  interpreted 
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the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  at  more  than  eighty 
different  levels  of  forests  of  trees,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent, 
and  which  lasted  for  ages,  giving  rise  to  a  great  accumulation 
of  vegetable  matt<)r,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  there  were  not 
many  air-breathing  inhabitants  of  these  same  regions.  As  yet 
no  remains  of  mammalia  or  birds  have  been  found,  a  negative 
character  common  at  present  to  all  the  Palaeozoic  formations, 
but  in  1852  the  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile,  the  first  ever  met 
with  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  American  continent,  were 
found  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  detected  them  in  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillarise  before  alluded  to  as  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree  was  about 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted  of  an  external  cylinder  of 
bark,  converted  into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony  axis  of  black 
sandstone,  or  rather  mud  and  sand  stained  black  by  carbon- 
aceous matter,  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood 
into  a  rock.  These  fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal, 
and  seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while 
it  was  rotting  away.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  a  reptile, 
probably  about  2 J  feet  in  length  {Deridrerpeton  Acadianv/my 
Owen),  were  scattered  through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell, 
also,  of  a  Pupa  (see  fig.  442,  p.  397),  the  first  land-shell  ever 
met  with  in  the  coal  or  in  beds  older  than  the  tertiary,  was 
observed  in  the  same  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyman  ef  Boston  pro- 
nounced the  reptile  to  be  allied  in  structure  to  Menohranch/us 
and  Menopomay  species  of  batrachians,  now  inhabiting  the 
North  American  rivers.  The  same  view  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Professor  Owen,  who  also  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the  skull  of  Archegosa/wnis 
and  Lahyrinthodon.^  Whether  the  creature  had  crept  into  the 
hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air,  or  whether  it 
was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  flood,  or  in  whatever  other 
manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously 
been  observed  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked 
flags  of  the  lower  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scotia  (No.  2,  &g,  447, 
p.  400),  evidently  made  by  quadrupeds  walking  on  the  ancient 
beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the  recent  Menopoma  is 
sometimes  observed  to  do. 

The  remains  of  a  second  and  smaller  species  of  Dendrerpeton, 
D,  Oweniy  were  also  found  accompanying  the  larger  one,  and 
still  retaining  some  of  its  dermal  appendages  ;  and  in  the  same 
tree  were  the  bones  of  a  third  small  lizard-like  reptile,  Hylono- 
mu8  Lyelli,  7  inches  long,  with  stout  hind  limbs,  and  fore  limbs 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joum,  vol.  ix.  p.  58. 
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comparatively  slender,  supposed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be  capable 
of  walking  and  running  on  land.* 

In  a  second  specimen  of  an  erect  stump  of  a  hollow  tree  15 
inches  in  diameter,  the  ribbed  bark  of  which  showed  that  it  was 
a  SigiUaria,  and  which  belonged  to  the  same  forest  as  the  speci- 
men examined  by  us  in  1852,  Dr.  Dawson  obtained  not  only 
fifty  specimens  of  Fnpa  vetttsta  (fig.  442),  and  nine  skeletons  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  four  species,  but  also  several  examples  of 
an  articulated  animal  resembling  the  recent  centipede  or  gally- 
worm,  a  creature  which  feeds  on  decayed  vegetable  matter  (see 
fig.  441).  Under  the  microscope,  the  head,  with  the  eyes,  man- 
Fig.  441. 


Xylobius  Slgillarice,  Dawson.    Coal,  Nova  Scotia. 
a.  Natural  size.     &.  Anterior  part,  magnified,     c.  Caudal  extremity,  magnified. 

dible,  and  labrum  are  well  seen.  It  is  interesting,  as  being  the 
earliest  known  representative  of  the  myriapods,  none  of  which 
had  previously  been  met  with  in  rocks  older  than  the  oolite  or 
lithographic  slate  of  Germany. 

Some  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  Pupa,  Dr.  Dawson, 
carefully  examining  the  same  great  section  containing  so  many 
buried  forests  in  the  cliff's  of  Nova  Scotia,  discovered  another 
bed,  separated  from  the  tree  containing  Dendrerpeton  by  a 
mass  of  strata  more  than  1,200  feet  thick.  As  there  were  21 
seams  of  coal  in  this  intervening  mass,  the  length  of  time  com- 
prised in  the  interval  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  thick- 
ness of  the  sandstones  and  shales.  This  lower  bed  is  an  under- 
clay  7  feet  thick,  with  stigmarian  rootlets,  and  the  small  land- 
shells  occurring  in  it  are  in  all  stages  of  growth.  They  are 
chiefly  confined  to  a  layer  about  2  inches  thick,  and  are  unmixed 
with  any  aquatic  shells.  They  were  all  originally  entire  when 
embedded,  but  are  most  of  them  now  crushed,  flattened,  and 
distorted  by  pressure  ;  they  must  have  been  accumulated,  says 
Dr.  Dawson,  in  mud  deposited  in  a  pond  or  creek. 

The  surface  striiB  of  Pupa  vetusta,  when  magnified  50  dia- 
meters, present  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  a  portion  cor- 
responding in  size  of  the  common  English  Piipa  junipeHy  and 

*  Dauson,  AirDrcatlicra  of  the  Con!  in  Xova  fricotin.    Monfrcnl,  18G3. 
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the  internal  hexagonal  cells,  magnified  500  dimuetera,  ahow  the 
internal  atructure  of  the  foaail  and  recent  Pupa  to  be  identical. 


Pupa  VtlMa  Dbwmq  Zaiiiiri  SOiaalut)  priicai,  CupciXti. 

a  ViOiTtl  size.  b.  Uagnlfled. 

In  1866  *  Dr.  Davson  discovered  in  thia  lower  bed,  so  full  of 
the  Papa,  another  land-shell  of  the  genus  Helix  (sub-genna 
Zonites),  aee  fig.  443. 

None  of  the  reptiles  obtained  from  the  ooal-measureB  of  the 
South  Joggins  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  labyrinthodouta, 
but  some  of  these  were  of  very  great  size,  tvu  caudal  vertebne 
found  by  Mr.  Marsh  in  I8G2  measuring  two  and  n  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  implying  a  gigantic  aquatic  reptile  with  a 
powerful  awimming  tail. 

Except  some  obscure  traces  of  an  insect  found  by  Dr.  Dawson 
In  a  coprolite  of  a  terrestrial  reptile  occurring  in  a  foaeil  tree, 
no  specimen  of  this  class  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
Joggins.  But  Mr.  James  Barnes  found  in  a  bed  of  shale  at 
Little  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  the  wing  of  an  Ephemera, 
which  must  have  measured  7  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  tlie  ex- 
panded wings,  larger  than  any  known  living  insect  of  the  Neu- 
ropterous  family. 

That  we  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  the  Coal  is  certainly  a 
mystery,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  extreme  rarity 
of  insects,  seeing  how  few  are  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocka 
of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  discovered, 
and  now  quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  These  European 
rocks  have  not  yet  produced  a  single  land-shell,  in  spite  of  the 

•    Dawson,  AonJimi  Otology,  ISW,  p.  385. 
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millions  of  tons  of  coal  annnally  extracted,  and  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  soils  ropIct«  with  the  fossil  roots  of  trees  and  the  ercet 
trunks  and  stumps  preserved  in  the  position  in  which  they  gruw. 
In  many  large  coal-fields  wc  continue  as  much  in  the  dark  res- 
pecting the  invertebrate  air-breatliera  then  living  as  if  the  coal 
had  been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  early  dato  of  tlie 
carboniferous  strata  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  because  we 
know  that  while  the  land  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
contemporaneous  seas  swarmed  with  life — with  Articulata,  Mol- 
lusca,  Radiata,  and  Fishes.  The  pcrplBxity  in  which  we  are 
involved  when  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  may  be  owing 
partly  to  our  want  of  diligence  as  collectors,  but  slJll  more  per- 
haps to  ignorance  of  the  laws  whicli  govern  the  fossilisation  of 
land-animals,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 

CarboDlferoas  rfttn-prlnts — At  various  levels  in  the  coal 
measures  of  Nova  Sc<itia  rippled-marked  sandstones,  and  shales 
with  rainprints,  were  seen  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself,  but 
still  more   perfect  impressions  of   tain  were  discovered   by 

Fis.m.  Fig.  445. 


Mr.  Brown  near  Sydney  in  the  adjoining  island  of  Uape  Breton. 
They  consist  of  very  delicate  markings  on  greenish  alates, 
accompanied  by  wonn  tracks  (a,  h,  fig.  444,)  such  as  are  often 
seen  between  high  and  low  watermark  on  the  recent  mud  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy, 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  tlie  Coal  period  had 
b«en  previously  inferred  from  the  number  of  its  ferna  and  the 
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continuity  of  its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  have  at  length  obtained  such  positive  proofs  of 
showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of  which  resembled  in  their  average 
size  those  which  now  fall  from  the  clouds.  From  such  data  we 
may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
corresponded  in  density  witli  that  now  investing  the  globe, 
and  that  different  currents  of  air  varied  then  as  now  in  tem- 
perature, so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensa- 
tion of  aqueous  vapour. 

Voldlnff  and  denudation  of  tbe  beds  indicated  by  tbe 
irova  Scotia  coal-strata. — The  series  of  events  which  are 
indicated  by  the  great  section  of  the  coal-strata  in  Nova  Scotia 
consist  of  a  gradual  and  long-continued  subsidence  of  a  tract 
which  throughout  most  of  the  period  was  in  the  state  of  a  delta, 
though  occasionally  submerged  beneath  a  sea  of  moderate  depth. 
Deposits  of  mud  and  sand  were  first  carried  down  into  a  shallow 
sea  on  the  low  shores  of  which  the  foot-prints  of  reptiles  were 
Bonietimes  impressed  (see  above,  p.  390).  Though  no  regular 
seams  of  coal  were  formed,  the  characteristic  imbedded  coal- 
plants  are  of  the  genera  Cyclopteris  and  Alethopterisj  agreeing 
with  species  occurring  at  much  higher  Fig.  44g. 

levels,  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  an- 
tecedent Devonian  group.  The  Lepido- 
dendron  corragatum  (see  fig.  446),  a  plant 
predominating  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
group  of  Europe,  is  also  conspicuous  in 
these  shallow-water  beds,  together  with 
many  fishes  and  entomostracans.  A  more 
rapid  rate  of  subsidence  sometimes  con- 
verted part  of  the  sea  into  deep  clear 
water,  in  which  there  was  a  growth  of 
coral  which  was  afterwards  turned  into   Cono  mui  branch  of  LepiJo- 

xiT  T  1  J  _i         /••!  dendron  corrugatum. 

Crystamne    limestone,    and    parts    or    it.    Lower  Carboniferous,  New 

apparently  by  the  action  of    sulphuric  Brunswick. 

acid,  into  gypsum.  In  spite  of  continued  sinking,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  feet,  the  sea  might  in  time  have  been 
rendered  shallow  by  the  growth  of  coral,  had  not  its  conversion 
into  land  or  swampy  ground  been  accelerated  by  the  pouring  in 
of  sand  and  the  advance  of  the  delta  accompanied  with  such 
fluviatile  and  brackish-water  formations  as  are  conmion  in 
lagoons. 

The  amount  to  which  the  bed  of  the  sea  sank  down  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  formation  of  so  vast  a  thickness  of  rock  of  sedi- 
mentary and  organic  origin  is  expressed  by  the  total  thickness 
of  the  Carboniferous  strata,  including  the  coal-measures,  No.  1, 
and  the  rocks  which  underlie  them,  No.  2,  fig.  447. 
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After  the  strata  No.  2  had  been  elaborated,  the  conditions 
proper  to  a  great  delta  exclusively  prevailed,  the  subsidence 
still  continuing  so  that  one  forest  after  another  grew  and  was 

Fig.  447. 

Shovlieli  Mtf 
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Upper    Siluricvn 


Diagram  showing  the  curvature  and  supposed  denudation  of  the  Carboniferous 

strata  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A.  Anticlinal  axis  of  Minudie.         B.  Synclinal  of  Shoulie  River. 
1.  Goal-measures.       2.  Lower  Carboniferous. 

submerged  until  their  underclays  with  roots,  and  usually  seams 
of  coal,  were  left  at  more  than  eighty  distinct  levels.  Here  and 
there  also  deposits  bearing  testimony  to  the  existence  of  fresh 
or  brackish-water  lagoons,  filled  with  calcareo-bituminous  mud, 
were  formed.  In  these  beds  {Ji  and  i  fig.  439,  p.  391),  are 
found  freshwater  bivalves  or  mussels  allied  to  Anodon,  though 
not  identical  with  that  or  any  living  genus,  and  called  Naiadites 
ca/rboncmiLs  by  Dawson.  They  are  associated  with  small  ento- 
mostracous  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Cythere,  and  scales  of 
small  fishes.  Occasionally  some  of  the  calamite  brakes  and 
forests  of  Sigillarise  and  Coniferae  were  exposed  in  the  flood 
season,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  slight  elevatory  movements 
to  the  denuding  action  of  the  river  or  the  sea. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  great  coast  section  exposed  to  view 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  student  must  in  the 
first  place  understand  that  the  newest  or  last-mentioned  coal 
formations  would  have  been  the  only  ones  known  to  us  (for 
they  would  have  covered  all  the  others),  had  there  not  been 
two  great  movements  in  opposite  directions,  the  first  consisting 
of  a  general  sinking  of  three  miles,  which  took  place  during  the 
Carboniferous  Period,  and  the  second,  an  upheaval  of  more 
limited  horizontal  extent,  by  which  the  anticlinal  axis  a  was 
formed.  That  the  first  great  change  of  level  was  one  of  sub- 
sidence is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  shallow-water 
deposits  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  or  in  the  lowest 
beds  of  No.  2. 

Subsequent  movements  produced  in  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  adjoining  New  Brunswick  coal-fields  the  usual  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  flexures.  In  order  to  follow  these  we  must 
survey  the   country  for  about  thirty  miles  round  the  South 
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Joggins,  or  the  region  where  the  erect  trees  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  are  seen.  As  we  pass  along  the  cliffs  for  miles 
in  a  southerly  direction,  the  beds  containing  these  fossil  trees 
which  were  mentioned  as  dipping  about  18°  south,  are  less  and 
less  inclined  until  they  become  nearly  horizontal  in  the  valley 
of  a  small  river  called  the  Shoulie,  as  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Dawson.  After  passing  this  synclinal  line  the  beds  begin  to 
dip  in  an  opposite  or  north-easterly  direction,  acquiring  a  steep 
dip  where  they  rest  unconformably  on  the  edges  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata  of  the  Cobequid  Hills,  as  shown  in  fig.  447.  But 
if  we  travel  northwards  towards  Minudie  from  the  region  of  the 
coal  seams  and  biuied  forests,  we  find  the  dip  of  the  coal-strata 
increasing  from  an  angle  of  18°  to  one  of  more  than  40°,  lower 
beds  being  continually  exposed  to  view  till  we  reach  the  anti- 
clinal axis  A  and  see  the  lower  Carboniferous  formation  No.  2, 
at  the  surface.  The  missing  rocks  removed  by  denudation  are 
expressed  by  the  faint  lines  at  a,  and  thus  the  student  will  see 
that,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  joint  operations  of  upheaval  and 
denudation,  to  look,  as  it  were,  about  three  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth  without  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  formation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FLORA.   AND   FAUNA  OF  THE* CARBONIFEROUS   PERIOD. 

Vegetation  of  the  Coal  Period — Ferns,  Lycopodiace®,  Equisetaceae,  Sigil- 
larise,  Stigmariae,  Coniferse — Angiosperms — Climate  of  the  Coal  Period — 
Mountain  Limestone — Marine  Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Period — Corals — 
Brj'ozoa,  Crinoidea — ^MoUusca — Great  number  of  fossil  fish — Foraminifera. 

Vegretation  of  tbe  coal  period. — In  the  last  chapter  we 
have  seen  that  the  seams  of  coal,  whether  bituminous  or 
anthracitic,  are  derived  from  the  same  species  of  plants,  and 
Goppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every  family  of 
plants  scattered  through  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  coal- 
measures  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself — a  fact 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  geological  interest  of  this  flora. 

The  coal  period  was  called  by  Adolphe  Brongniart  the  age  of 
Acrogens,*  so  great  appears  to  have  been  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  flowerless  or  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  families  of 
ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horse-tails.  He  reckoned  the  known 
species  in  1849  at  500,  and  the  nimiber  has  been  largely  increased 
by  recent  research  in  spite  of  reductions  owing  to  the  discovery 
that  diflferent  parts  of  even  the  same  plants  had  been  taken  for 
distinct  species.  Notwithstanding  these  changes,  Brongniart^s 
generalisation  concerning  this  flora  still  holds  true,  namely,  that 
the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then  extremely  difierent 
from  that  now  prevailing,  not  only  because  the  cryptogamous 
plants  constituted  nearly  the  whole  flora,  but  also  because  they 
were  on  the  whole  more  highly  developed  than  any  belonging 
to  the  same  class  now  existing,  and  united  some  forms  of 
structure  now  only  found  separately  and  in  distinct  orders.  The 
only  phaenogamous  plants  which  constitute  any  feature  in  the 
coal  are  the  conifersB ;  monocotyledonous  angiosperms  appear 
to  have  been  very  rare,  and  the  dicotyledonous,  with  one  or  two 
doubtful  exceptions,  were  wanting.  For  this  we  are  in  some 
measure  prepared  by  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  floras  if,  consistently  with  the  belief  in  the  theory  of 
evolution,  we  expect  to  find  the  prevalence  of  simpler  and  less 
specialised  organisms  in  older  rocks. 

Ferns. — We  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  similarity 
of  the  ferns  to  those  now  living.  In  the  fossil  genus  Pecopterisy 
for  example  (fig.  448),  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  fossils 

*  For  botanical  nomenclature,  see  p.  279. 
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might  not  be  referred  to  the  same  genera  oa  those  established  fer 
living  ferns  ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other  contem- 
porary families  of  plants,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  fir  tribe,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess  even  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The 
ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  period  are  generally  without  organs 
of  fructification,  but  in  the  few  instances  in  which  these  do 
occur  in  a  fit  state  for  microscopical  investigations  they  agree 
with  those  of  the  living  ferns. 

When  collecting  fossil  specimens  from  the  coaJ-measures  of 
FroBtbntg  in  Maryland,  I  found  in  the  tron-shales  several  species 


Pemplerit  rlliplita,  Bunburj."    Frostburt".  CaiilopUrii  piimaiu,  Lmdlcy. 

with  well  preserved  rounded  spots  or  marks  of  the  eori  (see  fig. 
448).  In  the  general  absence  of  such  characters  they  have  been 
divided  into  genera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  branching  of 
the  fronds  and  the  way  in  which  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are 
.  disposed.  The  larger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
siee  of  ordinary  European  fema,  but  somo  were  decidedly  arbo- 
rescent, especially  tlie  group  called  Gavhpteris  (see  flg.  449)  by 
Lindley,  and  the  Psaroiihts  of  the  upper  or  newest  coal-measures, 
before  alluded  to  (p.  374).  All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to 
one  tribe  (Polypotliaceu:),  and  to  a  small  number  only  of  genera 
in  that  tribe,  iu  whidi  the  surface  of  the  trunk  is  marked 
with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of  the  fronds.  These 
scars  resemble  those  of  Gauiopteris. 

No  leas  than  130  species  of  fema  are  enumerated  as  having 

been  obtained  from  the  British  ceal-strata,  and  this  number  is 

*  Sli  C.  Banbury,  Geo).  Quait.  Journ.  vol.  IL  1846. 
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more  than  doubled  if  we  include  th«  continental  and  Amencan 
Bpocies  Even  if  we  make  aome  redmtion  on  the  ground  o£ 
vanetiea  which  have  been  miataken,  in  the  absence  of  their 
fructification,  for  speciCB,  still  the  result  la  singiilar,  because 


the  whole  of  Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  than  sixtjr-Bi 
indigenous  species. 

KyeopodlaoeM  —  Lepulodendroti. — About  forty  species  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  more 
than  half  of  which  are  found  in  the  British  coal-measures. 
They  consist  of  oylindrical  stems  or  trunks,  covered  with  leaf- 
Bears.  In  their  mode  of  branchii^,  they  are  always  dichotomous 
(see  fig.  464).  They  belong  to  the  Lyeopodiaceff,  bearing  spo- 
rangia and  spores  similar  to  those  of  the  living  representatives 
of  this  family  (fig.  467);  and  although  moat  of  the  Carboniferous 
species  grew  to  the  size  of  lai^e  trees,  Mr.  Carruthers  has  found 
by  careful  measurement  that  the  volume  of  the  fossil  spores  did 
not  exceed  that  of  the  recent  club-moss,  a  fact  of  some  geolo- 
gical importance  as  it  may  help  to  explain  tlie  facility  with 
which  these  seeds  may  have  been  transported  by  the  wind, 
causing  the  same  wide  distribution  of  the  species  of  the  fossil 
forests  in  Europe  and  America  which  we  now  observe  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  so  many  Uving  families  of  crypto- 
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gunone  plants.  The  figa.  453-465  represent  a  foaeil  L^idc- 
dendron,  4ft  feet  long,  found  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  New- 
casQo,  lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 


LtpModendrm  SttrnlfK-ijii.    Coal-mcunnB,  noar  Newcastle. 
Fig.  4(3.  Branching  trunk.  49  f»t  long,  Rupposcit  to  li&vo  boloneed  to  L.  Stmbfrtii. 

4H.  Bruichmg  etcm  with  hark  and  Icavca  oF  L.  Slrraiergii.    (Fose.  Flo.  4.) 
«a.  Portion  of  eimentarerthareol.    Natural  alic.    (IMd.) 

Fragments  of  othcra,  found  in  the  same  shale,  indicate,  hy  the 

size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover  them,  a  still  greater 

magnitude      The  living  club-moHscB,  of  which  there  are  about 

Fit;.  4S0. 


300  species,  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  climates.  They 
usually  creep  on  the  ground,  but  some  stand  erect,  as  the 
Lyeopodium  de7isvin  from  New  Zealand  (fig.  456),  which  attains 
a  height  of  3  feet. 
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In  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  many 
other  coal-fielda,  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  foaail  cones, 
named  Lepidostrobua  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  are  met  with. 
(See  fig.  467.)  Thoy  often  form  the  nucleus  of  concretionary 
balls  of  clay- ironstone,  and  are  well-preaerved,  eihibiting  a, 
conical  axis,  around  which  a  great  quantity  of  scales  were  com- 
pactly imbricated.  The  opinion  ot  M.  Brongniart,  that  the 
Lepidostrobus  is  the  fruit  of  Lepidodendron  has  been  confirmed. 


ff  omatttB,  Brong.  Btaropfihire ;  half 
sectiDH,  showtnff  the  Iftige  spoi&ngla 
Buppoited  bj  lie  beat* '■ 

me  BpOTHnBia,  hlgMy  m 


(Hooker, 


for  these  strobiti  or  fruits  hare  been  found  terminating  the  tip 
of  a  branch  of  a  well-characterised  Lqndodendron  in  Coalbrook 
Dale  and  elsewhere. 

Sqnlaetaoeee.— -  To  this  family  belong  two  fossil  genera  of  the 
coal,  EquisetiUs  and  GaUimUea.  The  Calamites  were  evidently 
closely  related  to  the  modem  horse-tails  (Equiseta)  differing 
principally  in  their  great  size,  the  want  of  sheaths  at  the  joints, 


of  modem  Equiaetace», 

the  coal.     Seven  species  of 

the  great  Hova  Scotia  section  before  de- 
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■oribed,  where  the  stems  of  some  of  them  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  BometimsB  eight  feet  high,  may  be  seen  tenuinating  down- 
irBrds  in  a  tapering  root  (see  fig.  4G0.) 

Botanista  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  the  Aiterophyllitea,  a 
■peciesof  which  ia  representod  in  the  annexed  fig.  461,  can  fonn 
a  sep&tate  genua  from,  tho  Calamite,  from  which,  however,  ac- 
ooiding  to  Dr.  Dawson,  its  foliage  is  diBtingiUshed  by  a  true 


mid-nfa  which  is  wanting  in  the  leaves  known  to  belong  to  some 
CalamiteH.     Figs.  462  and  4C3  represent  leaves  of  Annutat^ 


Annulmia  ^henophylloidei.Vaynioa.  S/iheaopliiillum  fniium,  Dnwun. 

and  SpAenophj/Hum,  common  in  the  coal  and  believed  by  Mr. 
Cormthers  to  be  leaves  of  Calamites.  Dr,  Williamson,  who  haa 
carefully  studied  the  Calamites,  thinks  that  they  had  a  fiatukr 
pith,  exogenous  woody  stem,  and  thick  smooth  bark,  which  last 
having  always  disappeared,  leaves  a  fluted  stem  as  represented 
in  fig.  459. 

■lKlllai*lB>— A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  as  many  as  twentj- 
mf^t  ipeoies  are  enumerated  as  British.     The  structure,  both 
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intemal  and  axtenial,  was  very  peculiar,  and,  with  reference  to 
existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They  were  formerly  referred,  ~ 
by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they  resemble  in  the 
scalaritorm  texture  of  their  vessels,  and  in  some  degree,  in  the 
form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the 
base  of  the  leafstalks  which  have 
faUen  off  (see  fig.  464).  But  some 
of  them  are  ascertained  to  have  had 
long  linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  those 
of  ferns.  They  grew  to  a  great 
height,  from  30  to  60,  or  even 
70  feet,-  with  regular  cylindrical 
stems,  and  without  branches,  al- 
tikougjt  some  species  were  dichoto- 
mouB  towards  the  top.  Their  fluted 
trunks,  from  1  to  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter, appear  to  have  decayed 
more  rapidly  in  the  interior  than 
externally,  bo  that  they  becamo 
hollow  when  standing ;  and  when 
thrown  prostrate,  they  were  squeezed 
down  and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find 
the  bark  of  the  two  opposite  sides 
(now  converted  into  bright  shining  coal)  constitute  two  hori- 
zontal layers,  one  upon  the  other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in 
their  united  thickness.  These  same  trunks,  when  they  are 
placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  pianos  of  stratification, 
retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  uncompressed,  the 
cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  sand,  which  now  affords 
a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  SigiUarux  may  have 
been  oryptogamouH,  though  more  highly  developed  thjui  any 
flowerlosB  plants  now  living.  Dr.  Dawson  having  foiuid  in  some 
species  what  he  regards  aa  medullary  rays,  thinks  with  Brong- 
niart that  they  have  some  relation  to  gymnogens,  while  Mr, 
Carruthers  leans  to  the  opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  Lyco- 
podiaceffi. 

Stigtnaria. — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  p.  379,  was  originally  conjectured  to  be  an 
aquatic  plant.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  StgiUaria. 
The  connection  of  the  roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected, 
on  botanical  grounds,  by  Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual 
contact,  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact 
lias  lately  been  shown,  even  more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Brown,  in  his  description  of  the  Stigmarias  occurring  in  ths 
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imderdATB  of  the  oo&l-ieama  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in 
Nora  Scotda.  In  a  ipeciinen  of  one  uf  these,  represented  in  the 
Mmexed  figure  (fig.  465),  the  spread  of  the  roota  waa  sixteen 


ot  Btjillaria. 


feet,  and  >ome  of  them  seat  out  rootleta,  iit  all  directiona,  into 
the  mrroimding  clay. 

In  the  sea-clifFs  of  the  South  J<^gins  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  oia- 
mined  several  erect  iSt^iUoruE,  in  company  with  Br.  Dawson, 
and  we  fonnd  that  from  the  tower  estremities  of  the  trunk  they 


BUgmarlaJIcMtt,  BroBg.    }  uatora]  slzs.    (Foai.  Flo.  fH. 


Mnt  out  Stigmarue  as  roots.    All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees 
dug  out  by  us  divided  into  four  parts,  and  these  again  bifur- 
cated, forming  eight  roots,  which  were  pig.  it7. 
also  dichotomous  when  traceable  far 
enough.    The  cjlindrical  rootlets  for- 
merly regarded    as    leaves    are  now 

shown  by  more  perfect  specimens  to  

have  been  attached  to  the  root  by  surface  otaaoUiCTtiidlTidusI  of 
fitting  into  deep  cylindrical  pits.  In  Banie«p6cie»,*owliia(oniio( 
the  fossil  there  is  rarely  any  trace  of       "  i  ms.    o.    .) 

the  form  of  these  cavities,  in  consequence  of  the  slirinfcage  of 
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the  BUFTOundlng  tiBBunB.  Where  tlie  motletB  are  remoTei 
nothing  remainB  on.  the  surface  of  the  Stigmsria  hut  rows  o 
nuunmillated  tubercles  (see  figs.  466,  467),  which  have  formet 
the  base  ot  each  rootlet.  These  protuberances  may  possibl' 
indicate  the  place  of  a  joint  at  the  lower  extremity  of  thi 
rootlet.  Rows  of  these  tubercles  are  arranged  spirally  rount 
each  root,  which  hare  always  a  medullary  axis  and  woodj 
Bystem  much  resembling  that  of  iH^laria,  the  structure  of  thi 
vessels  being,  like  it,  scalarifotm. 

Conlfem. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referrec 
to  five  genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing 
that  they  were  allied  to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  mort 
than  to  anyofourcommon  European  firs.  Some  of  their  ti^nki 
exceeded  forty-four  feet  in  height.  Many,  if  not  all  of  them. 
aeem  to  have  differed  from  living  Conifers  in  having  large  piths 

Fig.  us. 


tured  Inn^tudinally ;  Iruta 


b.  Wood7  Eono  or  fibre  (plenrenchyniH). 

e.  Medulla  or  pith, 

d.  Cut  ol  taoQair  pith  or  ■  StembeiKis.' 


for  IVofessor  WiUiamson  has  demonstrated  the  fossil  of  the 
coal-meaBures  called  Stemhergia  to  be  the  pith  of  these  trees,  or 


.r^° 


Magnified  pcrtron  cit  flg.  4 
c.  PIUl  1. 1.  Woodj  flbre.  «.  (,  ModiUlBTT  nij*. 

rather  the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the  nhrinlring  or  partial 
*  Hanchnter  Phil.  H«ni.  vol.  ix.  18fil. 
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absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see  figs.  468,  469). 
This  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living  plants  of  very 
different  families,  such  as  the  common  Walnut  and  the  White 
Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply  to 
form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 
verse plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the 
cylindrical  hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  inter- 
spaces have  been  filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute 
an  axis  to  which,  before  their  true  nature  was  known,  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Sternhergia  (d,  d,  fig.  468)  was  given.  In  the 
above  specimen  the  structure  of  the  wood  (6,  figs.  468  and  469) 
is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  is  referable  to  Endlicher's  fossil 
genus  Dadoxylon, 

The  fossil  named  Trigonocarpon  (figs.  470  and  471),  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according  to  Dr. 

Fig.  471. 


Fig.  470. 


Trigonocarpum  ovatunif  Lindley 
and  Hutton. 
Feel  Quarry,  Lancashire. 


Trigonocarpum  olivce/orme,  Lindley, 
with  its  fleshy  envelope.  Felling 
Colliery,  Newcastle. 


Hooker,  be  referred,  like  the  Sterribergiay  to  the  Coniferce.  Its 
geological  importance  is  great,  for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the  coal- 
measures,  that  in  certain  localities  the  fruit  of  some  species  may 
be  procured  by  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  formation 
where  they  do  not  occur,  except  the  underclays  and  limestone. 
The  sandstone,  ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  contain 
them.  Mr.  Binney  has  at  length  found  in  the  clay-ironstone 
of  Lancashire  several  specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from 
these,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  we  learn  that  the  THgonocarjpon  be- 
longed to  that  large  section  of  existing  coniferous  plants  which 
bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones.  It  resembled  very 
closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  Salisburiay  one  of  the 
Yew  tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers. 

Angriospenns.  —  The  curious  fossils  called  Antholithes  by 
Lindley  have  usually  been  considered  to  be  flower  spikes^ 
having  what  seems  a  calyx  and  linear  petals  (see  fig.  472).     Dr> 

t2 
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Hooker,  after  seeing  very  perfect  apecimenB,  also  thought  that 
they  resembled  the  apike  of  a  highly-organiaed  plant  in  full 
flower,  Buch  aa  one  of  the  Brimieliacea,  to  which  Prof.  LindJey 
had  at  £rat  compared  them.  M;.  Carruthera,  who  has  lately 
examined  a  large  series  in  different  muaeutns,  conaidera  it  to  be  a 
dicotyledonoua  angioaperm  allied  to  Orobancke  (broom-rape), 


f.  One  ot  Uw  calyces  maciilaed. 

which  grew,  not  on  the  soU,  but  porasiCically  oa  the  trees  of  the 
coal  forests. 

In  the  ooal-meaaures  of  Granton,  near  Ediubut^h,  a  remark- 
able fossil  {&g.  473)  was  found  and  described  in  1S4Q,*  by  Dr. 
Robert  Paterson.  It  was  compressed  between  layers  of  bitu- 
minous shale,  and  consiata  of  a  atem  bearing  a  cylindrical  spike 
a,  which  in  the  portion  preaerved  in  the  slate  exhibita  two 
BubdiTisione  and  part  of  a  third.  The  apike  is  covered  on  the 
exposed  surface  with  the  four-cleft  calyces  of  the  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  parcel  rows.  The  stem  shows,  at  b,  a  little  below 
the  spike,  remains  of  a  lateral  appendage,  which  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  beginning  of  the  spathe.  The  fossil  has  been 
referred  to  the  Aroidke,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  it 
is  a  true  member  of  this  order.  There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  high  grade  of  its  oi^anisation  and  that  it  belongs  to 
•  Trans,  of  Bot.  9oc  Ediubaigb,  toL  i.  1S44. 
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the  monocotyledonous  angiosperms.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  care- 
fully examined  the  original  specimen  in  the  Botanical  Museum, 
Edhiburgh,  and  thinks  it  may  have  been  an  epiphyte. 

Climate  of  tbe  Coal  Period. — As  to  the  climate  of  the  Coal, 
the  Ferns  and  the  Coniferse  are  perhaps  the  two  classes  of  plants 
which  may  be  most  relied  upon  as  leading  us  to  safe  conclusions, 
as  the  genera  are  nearly  allied  to  living  types.  All  botanists 
admit  that  the  abundance  of  ferns  implies  a  moist  atmosphere. 
But  the  coniferse,  says  Hooker,  are  of  more  doubtful  import  as 
they  are  found  in  hot  and  dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates,  in 
hot  and  moist  and  in  cold  and  moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand 
the  coniferse  attain  their  maximum  in  numbers,  constituting 
j5  part  of  all  the  flowering  plants ;  whereas  in  a  wide  district 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form  j~q  of  the 
phenogamic  flora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of  ferns 
flourish  in  New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together 
with  many  lycopodiums ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than 
any  other  now  existing  on  the  globe. 


MARINE  FAUNA  OF  THE   CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Carboniferous  or  Moun- 
tain Limestone  underlies  the  coal-measures  in  the  South  of 
England  and  Wales,  whereas  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland 
marine  calcareous  rocks  partly  of  the  age  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone alternate  with  shales  and  sandstones,  containing  seams  of 
coal.  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limestone  is 
destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  marine  remains — 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of 
crinoids,  corals,  and  bryozoa  with  interspersed  mollusca. 

Corals. — The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup-and- 
star  corals,  which  have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons, 
display  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished generally,  as  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime  first 
pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in  strata  newer  than  the 
Permian..  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or  Palaeozoic,  and  a 
modem  or  Neozoic  type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we  designate  (as 
proposed  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  triassic  to  the 
most  modem,  inclusive.  The  accompanying  diagrams  (figs. 
474,  476)  may  illustrate  these  types. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is 
called  a  quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  chief  plates  or 
lamellcR — ^parts  of  the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  re- 
production.    The  nimiber  of  these  lamellae  in  the  Palseozoic 
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type  is  4,  8,  16,  &c.;  while  in  the  Neozoic  type  tho  numher  is 
6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  multiple  of  six ;  and  this  holds  good, 
whether  thej  be  simple  forms,  as  in  figs.  474,  a  and  476,  a,  or 
aggregat-e  clusters  of  corallites,  as  in  474,  e.    But  further  inves- 


Palaoiok  typo  of  la 


,    Order  ZoASTnAitiA  none 
tton  of  Caropophyllum  Jlexi 


estone,  Durham.  This  diB^rrvoi 
uadrlparlile  aiTangement  of  tha 
3ta,  cbaractcriBtic  of  palaeozoic 
e  being  4  princtp&l  and  S  inter- 
nelte,  &e  wbole  aninber  In  this 
klwBja  a  mulfjplc  of  fouT, 
ifonnii.  UUne  Edwaids.  YonnK 
aiie.  UpporSUuriM.Gotbland. 
K  OT  sptal  eyatem  iti  each  cup 
I  bj  1  promlDODt   rld^eB   into 


ns  have  shown  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  grand  ge&eraliaa- 
a  natural  history,  that  there  are  esceptions  to  the  rule. 


neUileroDe  cnp-sbupea  CoibI.    Order  Zoakthatiia  a: 


a.  Paraimilla  enlnlii.  Mantell,  ep.    Vertical  Bec- 

thia  type  the  lamelbe  Hrc  toawive,  and  extend  In 

i        /flRN 

tiane,  wLthout  anj  iransvetse  plaies  like  tboao  in 

A    i>  ^ 

tig.  474,  a. 

'     \\U 

1     6^ 

tfon,  enlarged.    Qault.  Folkestane.   In  this  coral 

the  primal?  septa  are  a  niultiple  oT  >li.    The 

^k 

twelve  principal  plafes  reach  the  colnmeUa,  and 

nil  fortr-cigliC.    The  short  Intermediate  plates 
whicb  proceed  from   the  coluneLa    are   not 

^^^ 

oonnted.    They  are  called  j»H. 
c.  Fitngia  paiellaru,  Lamt.     Hecent ;  very  yonng 

etate.    Slagram  of  Its  eii  primary  and  eii  ee- 

Thus  in  the  Lower  Greensand  Solocystia  ehgaiia  (Ed.  and  H.) 
and  other  forms  have  the  Paheozoic  typo,  and  Dr.  Duncan  has 
shown  to  what  estent  the  Neozoic  forms  penetrate  downwards 
into  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks. 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferoua  corals  met  with  in  the 
Hountain  Limestone,  two  species  (fig.  476,  477)  have  been 
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selected,  aa  having  a  very  wide  range,  extending  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Russia  to  the  British  Isles,  and  being  found 

Pig  4T«  Fig  177 


a  nemlTLf 

iraa   baiaimmu    Coii;b 
PUILI     Bngland    Irelana    . 

Ula^Hl^,  United  States. 

almost  everywhere  in  each  country.  These  fossils,  together 
with  numerous  species  of  Zaphrentis,  AmpUxut,  CyathopkylUim, 
ClmophyUmn,  SyringopoTa,  and  JUifAeiinia,*  form  a  group  of 
rugose  corals  widely  different  from  any  that  followed  them. 

Bryaxoa  bhA  Crlnoldeft. — Of  the  Bryonoa,  the  prevailing 
{(^ms  are  FmiedelUt,  Himitrypa,  and  Folypora,  and  these  often 
Fig.m. 


•  For  fignres  ot  these  cor»l%  see  Palieontographical  Society's  Mono- 
grapha,  ISSi. 
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form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  frondi  are  easily  rec:>j- 
nised.  GnTwidea  are  abo  numeroua  in  the  Mountain  Limestone. 
(See  figs.  478,  479.)  Two  genera,  Pentremites  and  Codortaster, 
being  peculiar  to  this  formation  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cap  or  pelvis,  fig.  479,  b,  is 
greatly  developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although 
this  is  not  the  case  in  &g.  478.  The  genera  Poteriocrinua,  Gya- 
thocriivui,  Pentremites,  Actiiwcrinits,  and  Piatycnivus  are  all  of 
Mg.  480.  them  characteristio  of  this  forma- 

tion. Other  Echinoderms  are  rare, 
a  few  Sea-Urchina  only  being 
known  :  these  have  a  complex 
Btructure,  with  many  more  plates 
on  their  surface  thut  are  seen  in 
the  modem  genera  of  the  same 
group.  One  genns,  ihB  Pakfxhiiwi 
<fig.  480),  is  the  analogue  of  the 
modem  Eehdnw,  but  has  four, 
five,  or  six  rows  of  plates  in  the  interambulacTBl  region  or  area, 
whereaa  the  modem  genera  have  only  two.  The  other,  Areha- 
ocidatis,  represents,  in  like  manner,  the  CvUa-is  of  the  present 

WolinsoB. — The  British  Carboniferous  MoUusca  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Etheridge  *  comprise  653  species  referable  to  86  genera, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  Mountain  Limestone.  Of  this  large 
number  only  40  species  are  common  to  the  underlying  Devonian 
rooks,  9  of  them  being  Cephalopoda,  7  Gasteropods,  and  the 
rest  bivalves,  chiefly  Brachiopoda  (or  Palliobranohiates).  This 
latter  group  constitutes  the  lai^er  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
Fig.  tsi.  Fig.  MS. 


Mollusca,  167  spedes  being  known  in  Ore&t  Britain  (done,  and 

it  will  be  found  to  increase  in  importance  in  the  fauna  of  the 

'  Qaart.  Geol.  Jonrn.  voL  xxm.  p.  674.    1867. 
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iwimuy  rocks  the  lower  we  descend  ir 
moct  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  a 
Frtuhtetuji,  such  as  P.  gigantetti,  P.  hemi- 
tjAceriiMS,  P.  eemireticulatits{^.  481),  and 
P.  Kabricuhu.      Large  plaited  spirifer 
M  Spirifera  striala,  S.  rotundata,  and  iS. 
MgonalU   (fig.  482),  also    abound ; 
smooth  speeies,  sudt  as  Sjnrifera  glabra  \ 
(fig.  483)  with  its  nuiaerona  varietiea. 

Among  the  brachiopoda,  Terebratula 
hfUttUa  (fig.  484)  deserreB  mention,  not  ^irifrra glabra.Uaiiia, e-p. 
only  for  ita  wide  range,  but  because  it  "^ 
often  retains  the  pattern  of  the  original  coloured  Htripea  which 
ornamented  the  living  shell.  These  coloured  bands  are  also 
preeeired  in  sereral  lamellibranGhiate  bivalves,  as  in  Airicvio- 
ptcten  (fig.  486),  in  which  dark  stripes  alternate  with  a  light 
Pfg.  481.  ng  48o  Fig.  ISA. 


■iBl  kc 


IWbjshlie,  le. 


ground.  In  some  also  of  the  spiral  univalves,  the  pattern  of 
the  original  painting  is  distinctly  retained,  as  in  PleuroUmMria 
(fig.  486),  which  displays  wavy  blotches,  resembling  the  colour- 
ing in  many  recent  Trochidse. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  molluaca,  such  as  Avicula, 
Nvcida  (subgenus  Ctenodonta),  Sohmya,  and  LUhodomus,  be- 
long no  doubt  to  existing  genera ;  but  the  majority,  though 
often  referred  to  as  livii^  types,  such  as  Iiocardia,  Tiirritelta, 
and  Suecinum,  belong  really  to  forms  wMcfi  appear  to  have  be- 
come extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Palieozoic  epoch,  Ewnnplialw 
is  a  characteristic  univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the  interior 
it  is  divided  into  chambers  (fig.  487,  d),  the  septa  or  parti- 
tions not  being  perforated  as  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in 
thoie  having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus.  The  animal  appears 
to  have  retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  iho 
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internal  cavity  previously  formed,  and  to  h&ve  closed  all  com 
munication  with  it  by  a  septum.     The  number  of  ohambers  ii 

Jig.  4«7.  . 


irregular,  and  they  are  generally  wintmg  in  the  innermost 
whorl.  The  animal  of  the  recent  Turntella  commvuiwa  partitions 
off  in  like  manner  as  it  advances  in  age  a  part  of  ita  spire, 
forming  a  shelly  aeptum. 

More  Oian  twenty  species  of  the  genus  Bdkrophttn  (see  fig. 
488),  a  shell  like  the  living  Argonaut  without  chambers,  occur 
in  the  Mountain  Limestone.     The  genni 
rig.  488.  jg  jjjjj  jngt  ^yjyj  ijj  strata  of  later  date. 

It  is  most  generally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  pelagic  Nucleobranchiata  and  the 
family  Atlantidie,  partly  allied  to  the 
Glass-SheU,  Carinaria  ;  but  by  some  few 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  simple  form  of 
Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not 
HouaMa  Llnifstf  oe"  depart  so  widely  from  the  Hving  type  (the 
Nautilus)  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian 
representatives  of  the  same  order  ;  yet  they  offer  aome  remark- 
able forms.  Among  these  is  Ortkoceras,  a  aiphuncled  and 
chambered  shell,  like  a  Naufiliis  uncoiled  and  straightened  (fig, 
489).     Some  species  of  this  genus  are  several  feet  long.     The 
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OoniatUe  is  another  genus,  neaj-ly  allied  to  the  Ammortite,  from 
which  it  difTers  in  having  the  lobea  of  the  septa  free  from  lateral 
denticulfttionB,  or  crenatiireB ;  so  that  the  outline  of  these  is 


luif^ar,  continuous,  and  uninterrupted.  The  Bpecies  repre- 
sented in  fig.  490  is  found  in  most  localities,  and  proBcnts  the 
zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfection.  The  dorsal 
poeition  of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Goniatite  from  the  Nautilus,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Ammouites,  from  which,  indeed,  some  authors 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  generically  distinct. 

PoaslI  Flab. — The  distribution  of  these  is  singulariy  partial ; 
so  much  so,  that  M.  do  Koninck  of  Li^ge,  the  eminent  paleon- 
tologist, once  stated  to  me  that,  in  making  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  fossils  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Belgium,  he 
had  found  no  more  than  four  or  hve  examples  of  the  bones  or 
teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  from  Belgian  data,  he  might  have 
concluded  that  this  class  of  vcrtobrata  was  of  extreme  rarity  in 
the  carboniferous  seas ;  whereas  the  investigation  of  other 
countries  has  led  to  quite  a  different  result,  Thus,  near 
Clifton,  on  the  Avon,  as  well  aa  at  numerous  places  around  the 
Bristol  basin  from  the  Mendip  Hills  to  Tortworth,  there  is  a 
celebrated  '  bone-bed,*  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ichthjolites. 
It  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Limestone  shales  immediately 
resting  upon  the  passage  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
Similar  bone-beds  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
teeth  of  fishes  of  the  Placoid  order,  nearly  all  of  them  rolled  as 
if  drifted  from  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and  pointed, 
as  in  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodus  afibrds  an 
Uluatration  ;  but  the  majority,  as  in  PsammodiD  and  GochUodm, 
are,  like  the  teeth  of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see  above, 
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fig.  361,  p.  272),  maaaiTe  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  grinding.    (See 
figs.  491,  492). 


There  are  upwards  of  seventy  other  species  of  loasil  fiah  known 
in  the  Mountain  Lunestone  of  the  Bntuh  Islands     The  defen- 
y^  ^jj  sive  fin-bones  of  these  creatures 

are  not  unfreqnent  at  Armagh 
and  Bristol ;  thoae  known  as 
(hytcanUiiu,  Ctenoeanthtu,  and 
Onchut  are  oft«n  of  a  veiy  large 
size.  Qanoid  fisb,  suofa  aa  Ho- 
hplydUui,  ahio  occur  ;  but  these 
are  far  less  numerous.  The 
great  MegalUMhyt  S^)b«rti  ap- 
pears to  range  from  the  Upper 
c=rf,;foJ«,mn2r/u..Xg«a.  Bonfrbed    Coal-measures    to    the    lowest 

Konntoin  Limestone.    Bristol;  Aimaeh.         ,       .,  ,      . 

Carboniferous  strata. 
VoruniDlfera. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone group  in  the  S.W.  of  England,  near  Bristol,  limestones 
having  a  distinct  ooEtic  structure  alternate  with  shales.     In 
these  rocks  the  nucleus  of  every  minute  spherule  ia  seen,  under 
the  microscopo,  to  consiit  of  a  small  rhizopod  or  foranunifer. 
This  division  of  the  lower  animala,  which  ia  represented  bo  fiilly 
at  later  epochs  by  the  Nummulites  and  their  numeroua  minute 
alliea,  appears  in  the  Moimtain  Limeatoae  to  be 
"      '        restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  among  which 
^^BH^^P    Textularia,  Nodoaaria,  Endothyra,  and  f  umUna 
^^^^^^       (fig.  493),  have  been  reoogniaed.     The  first  two 
'"'""''"d'^?*^'"*  genera  are  common    to  this  and  all  the  after 
MagnUed  2  diam.  periods ;  the  third  has  been  found  in  the  Upper 
umM^^K        Silurian,  but  is  not  known  above  the  Carboni- 
ferous strata;  the  fourth  (fig.  493)  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mountain  Limestone  in  the  United  States,  Arctic 
America,  Bussia,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  also  known  in  the 
Permian. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEVONIAN  OR  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  GROUP. 

Classification  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  in  Scotland  and  la  Devonshire — 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Scotland,  with  fish  and  plants — ^Middle  Old 
Red  Sandstone — Classification  of  the  Ichthyolites  of  the  Old  Red,  and 
their  relation  to  living  types — Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  Cepha- 
kupis  and  Pterygotus — ^Marine  or  Devonian  type  of  Old  Red  Sandstone — 
Table  of  Devonian  series — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — 
Lower — ^Eifel  Limestone  of  Germany — Devonian  of  Russia — Devonian 
Strata  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — Devonian  Plants  and  Insects  of 
Canada. 

Olassifloatlonof  tbe  two  types  of  Old  &od  Sandstone. — ^Wb 

have  seen  that  the  Carboniferous  strata  are  surmounted  by  the 
Permian  and  Trias,  both  originally  included  in  England  under 
the  name  '  New  Bed  Sandstone,'  from  the  prevailing  red  colour 
of  the  strata.  Under  the  coal  came  other  red  sandstones  and 
shales  which  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  '  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone.' Afterwards  the  name  of  *  Devonian'  was  given  by  Sir 
B.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick  to  marine  fossiliferous 
strata  which,  in  the  south  of  England,  occupy  a  similar  position 
between  the  overlying  coal  and  the  underlying  Silurian  forma- 
tions. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  the  British  Isles  the  rocks  of  this 
age  present  themselves  in  their  mineral  aspect,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  their  fossil  contents,  under  two  very  different 
forms ;  the  one  as  distinct  from  the  other  as  are  often  lacustrine 
or  fluviatile  from  marine  strata.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  deposits  belonging  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  type  are  of  freshwater 
origin.  The  niimber  of  land  plants,  the  character  of  the  fishes, 
and  the  fact  that  the  only  shell  yet  discovered  belongs  to  the 
genus  Anodonta,  must  be  allowed  to  lend  no  small  coimtenance 
to  this  opinion.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  of  classification  when 
the  strata  of  this  type  are  compared  in  different  regions,  even 
where  they  are  contiguous,  may  arise  partly  from  their  having 
been  formed  in  distinct  hydrographical  basins,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  land  in  shallow  parts  of  the  sea  into  which  large 
bodies  of  freshwater  entered,  and  where  no  marine  mollusca  or 
corals  could  flourish.  Under  such  geographical  conditions  the 
limited  extent  of  some  kinds  of  sediment  as  well  as  the  absence 
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of  those  marine  forniB  by  which  we  are  able  to  identify  or  con- 
trast marine  forraationa,  may  be  explained,  while  the  great 
thickness  of  the  rocks  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  require 
a  corresponding  depth  of  water  can  often  be  shown  to  have  been 
due  to  the  gradual  sinking  down  of  the  bottom  of  the  estuary 
or  sea  where  the  sediment  was  accumulated. 

Another  active  cause  of  local  variation  in  Scotland  was  the 
frequency  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions  ;  some  of  the 
rocks  derived  from  this  source,  as  between  the  Grampians  and 
the  Tay,  having  formed  islands  in  the  sea,  and  having  been  con- 
verted into  aliingle  and  conglomerate,  before  the  upper  portions 
of  the  red  shales  and  sandstones  were  superimposed. 

The  dearth  of  calcareous  matter  over  wide  areas  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  great 
part  due  to  the  absence  of  shells  and  corals  ;  but  why  should 
these  be  so  generally  wanting  in  aU  sedimentary  rocks  the 
colour  of  which  is  determined  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron !  Some 
geologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  waters  impregnated  with  this 
oxide  were  prejudicial  to  living  beings,  others  that  strata  per- 
meated with  this  oxide  woiUd  not  preserve  such  fossil  remains. 

In  regard  to  the  two  iypea,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the 
Devonian,  I  shall  first  treat  of  them  separately  and  then  allude 
to  the  proofs  of  their  having  been  to  a  great  extent  contem- 
poraneons.  That  they  constitute  a  series  of  rocks  intermediate 
in  date  between  the  lowest  Carboniferous  and  the  uppermost 
Silurian  is  not  disputed  by  the  ablest  geoli^sta  ;  and  it  can  no 
longer  be  contended  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  preceded  in  date  the  three  divisions  to  which  by 
aid  of  the  marine  shells  the  Devonian  rocks  have  been  referred, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  yet  data  for  enabling  ub 
to  affirm  to  what  extent  the  subdivisions  of  the  one  series  may 
be  the  equivalents  in  time  of  those  of  the  other. 

ITpper  Old  Sed  BaDdatone. — The  behest  beds  of  the  series 
in  Scotland,  lying  inunediately  below  the  coal  in  Fife,  are  corn- 
Fig.  4114.  posed  of  yellow  sandstone 
well  seen  at  Dura  Den  near 
Coupar,  in  Fife,  where,  al- 
though the  strata  contain  no 
I,  molluBca,  fish  have  been 
?  found  abundantly,  and  have 
been  referred  to  the  genera 
Uoloptyekiug,  Famjih/ractas, 

Upper  DeroDian,  KilWrkcin,  Irelimd.  Glyptopow/M,      and       many 

others.  In  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  a  similar  yellow  sand- 
stone occurs  containing  flsh  of  genera  characteristic  of  the  Scotch 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  for  example  Co/xosteiw  (a  form  repre- 
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Banted  by  many  spooios  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  by  one 
only  in  the  Carboniferous  group),  and  Glyfolfpis  and  AsteroUjnt, 
both  esclusively  confined  to  tha  '  Old  Bed.'  In  the  same  Iriah 
sandstone  at  Eiltorkan.  has  been  found  an  Anodonta  or  fresh- 
water mussel,  the  only  shell  hitherto  diHcoyered  in  the  Old  Eed 
Sandatone  of  the  British  Isles  (see  fig.  494).  In  the  same  for- 
mation are  found  the  fern  (fig.  406)  and  the  L^ndodendivn 
(iinb-genns  Cycloitigma),  fig    496,  and  twelve  other  Bpecies  of 

Fig.  406. 


plants,  Home  of  whicli,  Professor  Heer  remarks,  agree  Hpecifi- 
oaJly  with  true  carboniferous  species.  This  induces  hun  to 
lean  to  the  opimon  long  ago  advocated  by  Sir  Richard  Griffiths, 
that  tha  yellow  sandstone,  m  spite  of  its  fish  remains,  should 
be  classed  as  Lower  Carboniferous,  an  opinion  which  I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  adopt.  Between  the  Mountain  Limestone 
and  the  yellow  sandstone  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  there 
intervenes  a  forma,tion  no  less  than  6,000  feet  thick,  called 
the  'Carboniferous  slate,'  and  at  the  base  of  this,  in  some 
places,  are  local  deposits,  such  as  the  GlengarifF  Grits,  which 
appear  to  ba  beds  of  passage  between  the  CarboniferouH  and 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  groups. 

It  is  a  remarkable  result  of  the  recent  examination  of  the 
foBsO  flora  of  Bear  Island,  lat,  74°  SC  N,,  that  Professor  Heer 
has  described  as  occurring  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic  region 
(nearly  26°  north  of  the  Irish  locality)  7  out  of  the  14  Irish 
Npecies  above  alluded  to.     This  Bear  Island  flora,  as  at  present 
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known,  comprbea  18  species  of  plants,  of  which  16  are  common 
to  the  different  stages  of  the  European  Carboniferous  formation, 
10  being  known  in  Mountain  Limestone,  and  9  ascending  as 
hi^  as  the  MiUetone  Grit.  Foheontologists  have  long  main- 
taued  that  the  same  species  which  have  a  wide  range  in  space 
are  akc  the  most  persistent  in  time,  which  may  prepare  us 
to  find  that  some  plants  having  a  vast  geographical  range  may 
also  have  endured  from  the  period  of  the  Upper  Devonian  to 
that  of  the  Millstone  Grit. 

Outliers  of  the  Upper  '  Old  Bed '  occur  unconformably  on 
older  members  of  the  group,  and  the  formation  represented  at 
Whiteness  near  Arbroath,  a,  fig.  66,  p.  61,  may  probably  be 
one  of  these  outliers,  though  the  want  of  organic  remains  renders 
this  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  beds  given  in  this 
seotion  as  Nob.  1,  2,  and  3,  may  all  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
Fig.  40J.  the  period  of  the  Upper  Old  Red,  as  some 

scales  of  Holoptychius  nobilissimus  have  been 
found  scattered  through  these  beds,  No. 
2,  m  Strathmore.  Another  nearly  allied 
Soloptychiui  occurs  in  Dura  Den.  A  figure 
of  this  fish  is  annexed  (fig.  498),  and  also  one 
of  its  sw^es  (fig.  497),  as  these  last  are  often 
the  only  parts  met  with ;  being  scattered  in 
„,  Forfarahire  through  red  coloured  shales  and 
sandstones,  as  are  scales  of  a  large  species  of 
"  the  same  genus  in  a  corresponding  matrix  in 
The  number  of  fish  obtained  from  the  British 
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Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  amounts  to  fifteen  species  referred  to 
eleven  genera. 

*  Siiu-ia,  4tb  «d.  p.  369. 
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Sir  K.  MuFchison  groups  with  this  upper  division  of  the  Old 
Bed  of  Scotland  certain  light-red  and  yellow  sandstones  and 
grits  which  occur  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  mainland 
and  extend  also  into  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  They 
contain  Oalamites  and  other  plants  which  agree  generically  with 
Carboniferous  forms. 

Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone. — In  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land there  occur  a  great  series  of  bituminous  schists  and  flag- 
stones, to  the  fossil  flsh  of  which  attention  was  first  called  by  the 
late  Hugh  Miller.  They  were  afterwards  described  by  Agassiz, 
and  the  rocks  containing  them  were  examined  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Moray, 
Nairn,  Gamrie  in  Banff,  and  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  fossil  fish  have  been  found.  These 
were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  known  yertebrate 
animals,  as  in  Cromarty  the  beds  in  which  they  occur  seem  to 
form  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  system  resting  almost  immediately 
on  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks.  But  in  fact  these  fish- 
bearing  beds,  when  they  are  traced  from  north  to  south,  or  to 
the  central  parts  of  Scotland,  thin  out,  so  that  their  relative  age 
to  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
was  not  at  first  detected,  the  two  formations  not  appearing  in 
superposition  in  the  same  district.  In  Caithness,  however,  many 
hundred  feet  below  the  fish-zone  of  the  middle  division,  remains 
of  Fteraspis  were  foimd  by  Mr.  Peach  in  1861.  This  genus  has 
never  yet  been  found  in  either  of  the  two  higher  divisions  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  confirms  Sir  B.  Murchison's  previous 
suspicion  that  the  rocks  in  which  it  occurs  belong  to  the  Lower 
'  Old  Bed,'  or  agree  in  age  with  the  Arbroath  paving-stone.*^ 

Fossil  fish  of  the  Middle  Old  Bed  Scmdstone, — The  Devonian 
fish  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  two  of  his  great  orders,  namely, 
the  Plaooids  and  Ganoids.  Of  the  first  of  these,  which  in  the 
Becent  period  comprise  the  shark,  the  dog-fish,  and  the  ray,  no 
entire  skeletons  are  preserved,  but  fin-spines  called  Ichthyo- 
dorulites,  and  teeth  occur.  On  such  remains  the  genera  OncJma, 
Odontacomthiis,  and  Ctenodus,  a  supposed  cestraciont,  and  some 
others,  have  been  established. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fishes 
belong  to  a  sub-order  of  Ganoids  instituted  by  Huxley  in  1861, 
and  for  which  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  Crossopterygidce^f  or 
the  fringe-finned,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  are  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe,  as  in  the  Pohfpterus  (see  a,  fig. 

♦  Siluria,  4th  ed.  p.  268. 

t  Abridged  from  Kpoa<rwrof,  crossotos,  a  fringe,  and  irrcpvf,  pteiyx,  a  fin. 
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499),  a  genus  of  which  there  are  several  species  now  inhabiting 
the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers.     The  reader  will  at  once  re- 
Fig.  49J). 


Polypterus.    See  Agassiz,  *  Eecherches  sur  le  Poissons  Fossiles.* 
Living  in  the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers. 

a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fins.  c.  Anal  fin. 

6.  One  of  the  ventral  fins.  </.  Dorsal  fin,  or  row  of  finletp. 

cognise  in  Osteolepis  (fig.  600),  one  of  the  common  fishes  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  many  points  of  analogy  with  Folypterus. 

Fig.  600. 


Restoration  of  Osteolepis,    Pander.    Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fins.  c.  Anal  fin. 

b.  One  of  the  ventral  fins.  d,  e.  Dorsal  fins. 

They  not  only  agree  in  the  structure  of  the  fin,  as  first  pointed 
out  by  Huxley,  but  also  in  the  position  of  the  pectoral,  ventral, 
and  anal  fins,  and  in  having  an  elongated  body  and  rhomboidal 
scales.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tail  is  more  symmetrical  in  the 
recent  fish,  which  has  also  an  apparatus  of  dorsal  finlets  of  a 
very  abnormal  character,  both  as  to  nimiber  and  structure.  As 
to  the  dorsals  of  Osteolepis,  they  are  regular  in  structure  and 
position,  having  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  except  that 
there  are  two  of  them,  which  is  comparatively  unusual  in  living 
fish. 

Among  the  *  fringe-finned '  Ganoids  we  find  some  with  rhom- 
boidal scales,  such  as  Osteolepis,  above  figured;  others  with 
oycloidal  scales,  as  Holoptychius,  before-mentioned  (see  fig.  498, 
p.  424).  In  the  genera  Dipterus  and  DiplopteruSy  as  Hugh 
Miller  pointed  out,  and  in  several  other  of  the  fringe-finned 
genera,  as  in  GyroptycMus  and  Glyptolepis,  the  two  dorsals  are 
placed  far  backwards,  or  directly  over  the  ventral  and  anal  fins. 
The  Asterolepis  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.  A. 
Asmiisii,  Eichwald,  a  species  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Russia,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the 
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lei^h  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet.  It  was  clothed  with 
strong  bonj  armour,  emboeaed  with  atariike  tubercles,  but  it 
had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The  mouth  was  furnished 
vrith  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones  small  and  fish-like,  the 
inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  character.  The  Asterolqiu 
occnra  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 

If  we  except  the  Placoids  already  alluded  to,  and  a  few  other 
families  of  doubtful  affinities,  all  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fishes 
are  Ganoida,  an  order  so  named  by  Agassi?  from  the  shining 
outer  Burtaoo  of  their  scales;  but  Prof.  Huxley  has  also  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  a  few  of  the  primary  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  secondary  Ganoida  reaemble  the  living 
bony  pike,  Iiepidodeus,  or  the  Amia,  genera  now  found  in  North 
American  rivera,  and  one  of  them,  Lepidasteus,  extending  as  far 
south  as  Guatemala,  the  Crossopterygii,  or  fringe-finned  Ich- 
thyolites,  of  the  Old  Red  are  closely  related  to  the  African 
Polyplerus,  which  ia  represented  by  five  or  six  species  now  inha- 
biting the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Senegal.  These  North  Ameri- 
can and  African  Ganoids  are  quite  exceptional  in  the  living 
creation;  they  are  entirely  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
unless  some  species  of  Folyplenis  range  to  the  south  of  the  line 
in  Africa ;  and,  out  of  about  9,000  living  species  of  fish  known  to 
M.  GUnther,  and  of  which  more  than  6,000  are  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  they  probably  constitute  no  more  than  nine. 

If  many  circumstances  favour  the  theory  of  the  freshwater 
origin  of    the    Old    Hed  pig  M 

Sandstone,  this  view  of 
its  nature  ia  not  a  little 
confirmed  by  our  finding 
that  it  is  in  Lake  Superior 
and  the  other  inland  Ca- 
nadian seas  of  freshwater, 
and  in  the  Mississippi  and 
African  rivers,  that  wc 
at  present  find  those  fish 
which  have  the  nearest 
affinity  to  the  fossil  forms 
of  this  ancient  formation. 

Among  the  anomalous 
forms  of  Old  Red  fishes 
not  referable  to  Huxley's 
Crossopterygii  is  the  Fte- 
richtKys,  of  which  five 
species  have  been  found 
of  Scotland.     Some  writers  have  compared  their  shelly  covering 


the  middle  division  of  the  Old  Red 
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to  that  of  Cnutacoanti,  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  real 
affiDit}'.  The  wing-like  append^^,  whence  the  genuB  is  named, 
were  first  stipposed  by  Hugh  Miller  to  be  paddles,  like  those 
of  the  turtle ;  and  there  eaa  now  be  no  doubt  that  they  do 
really  correspond  with  the  pectoral  fina. 

The  number  of  apecieB  of  fish  already  obtained  from  the 
middle  dlTision  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Great  Britain  ia 
about  70,  and  the  principal  genera,  besideB  OdeolepU  and  Pte- 
riehthyt,  already  mentioned,  are  GlyptoUpis,  DipliKonlhua,  Dwi- 
drodiu,  Coeeoste^ta,  CheiracanthM,  and  Acanthioides. 

bower  Old  Xed  Bandstan*. — The  third  or  lowest  division 
south  of  the  Qrampians  consists  of  grey  paving-stone  and 
roofing-slate,  with  associated  red  and  grey  shales  ;  these  strata 
underlie  a  dense  mass  of  conglomerate.  In  these  grey  beds 
several  remarkable  fish  have  been  found  of  the  genus  named  by 
Agassiz  Cephaiayns,  or '  buckler-headed,'  from  the  extraordinary 
shield  which  covers  the  head  (see  fig.  502),  and  which  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  trilobite,  such  as  Asaph/ua.  A 
species  of  Fteraspia,  of  the  same  family,  has  also  been  found  by 
the  Bev.  Hugh  Mitchell  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  Perth- 
shire, and  Mr.  Powrie  enumerates  no  less  than  five  genera  of 
Hie  family  Acanthodidaa,  the  spines,  scales,  and  other  remains 
of  which  have  been  detected  in  the  grey  flaggy  sandstones.* 


In  the  same  formation  at  Carmylie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly 
known  as  the  Arbroath  paving-stone,  fragments  of  a  huge  cms- 

*  Powrie,  Geol.  Quart.  Joom.,  vol.  xx.  p.  417. 
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tacaitn  have  been  met  'nith  from  time  to  time.  They  axe  called 
by  the  Scotch  quarrymen  the  '  Seraphim,'  from  the  wing-like 
form  and  feather-like  ornament  of  tho  thoracic  appendage,  the 
part  moat  usually  met  with.  Agaasiz,  having  previously  re- 
ferred some  of  these  fragments  p^^  j^jg 
to  the  class  of  fishes,  was  the 
first  to  reci^nise  their  crusta- 
cean character,  and,  althoi^;h  at 
the  time  unable  correctly  to  de- 
termine the  true  relation  of  the 
■everal  parts,  he  figured  the 
portions   on  which  he  founded 

hiB  opinion,  in  the  first  plate  of  piiryfoiai  ww«c«,  Amsdi. 

hiE  'Poissons  Fossiles  du  Vieux    uiadieportiotiorthabackcitttieiiMd 
GriiH  Eouge.'  ™^ '"» toapita. 

A  restoration  in  correct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments of  P.  anglicus  (fig.  604),  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 


a.  CBnmce,  ihowing  t 
entile  eya  at  Uie 

1.  Tlie    mdaUmu    or   p«t-ora1 
plata  (serrlng  ths  offlcs  ol  a 

e,  e,  Ohslate  appendages  (aalea- 

d.  Ftnt  pilr  of  ilniple  palpi  (an- 

(.  Secood   pair  of  Bliople   polpl 

/.  Thiid  padr  of  Bimpte  palpl  (fiiat 

^,  ^^  of  ariramfug  teet  c 
their  broitd  basal  jeiQt4,  wl 


tone  of  PerthBhire  and  Forfarshire,  would  give  u 
measuring  from  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  1  foot  across. 
The  largest  cnistaceans  living'  at  the  present  day  ai«  tlie 
Iitad^Mt  Ktempferi,  of  De  Haan,  from  Japan  (a  brachyuroua  or 
short-tailed  crab),  chiefly  remarkable  for  tha  extraordinary 
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length  of  its  liniba  ;  the  fore  arm  measuring  4  feet  in  length, 
and  the  others  in  proportion,  so  that  it  covers  about  2S  square 
feet  of  ground ;  and  the  Inmubia  Molveeanui,  the  great  King 
Crab  of  China  and  the  eastern  aeas,  which,  when  adult,  mea- 
sures 1^  foot  acTOBB  its  carapace,  and  is  3  feet  in  length. 

Besides  some  species  of  Fterygoftix,  several  of  the  allied  genus 
Evrypterus  occur  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  with 
them  the  remains  of  grass-like  plants  so  abundant  in  Poriar- 
ahire  and  Kincardineshire  as  to  bo  useful  to  the  geolt^pst  by 
enabling  h'm  to  identify  the  inferior  strata  at  distant  points. 
Some  botanists  have  suggested  that  these  plants  may  be  of  the 
family  Fhisiales,  and  of  freshwater  genera.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  fossils,  called  'berries'  by  the  quarrymen,  which 
they  compared  to  a  compressed  blackberry  (see  figs.  605,  606), 
F  g  SOS  Fig.  Goe. 


and  which  were  called  '  Parka '  by  Dr.  Fleming.  They  are  now 
considered  by  Mr.  Powrie  to  be  the  eggs  of  crustaceans,  which 
is  highly  probable,  for  they  have  not  only  been  fonnd  with 
PUrygotus  Anglicvi  in  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  but  also  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  strata  of  England  in  which  speoies  of  tho 
same  genus,  Pterygotus,  occur. 


Bboleof  Old  Bid  SuidatDiii]. 


The  grandest  eshibitions,  says  Sir  B.  Murchison,  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  in  England  and  Wales  appear  in  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  Black  Mountains  and  in  the  Fans  of  Brecon  and 
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Carmarthen,  the  one  2,862,  and  the  other  2,590  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  mass  of  red  and  brown  sandstone  in  these  mountams 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  clearly  intercalated 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata.  No  shells  or 
corals  have  ever  been  found  in  the  whole  series,  not  even  where 
the  beds  are  calcareous,  forming  irregular  courses  of  concre- 
tionary lumps  called  *  oomstones,'  which  may  be  described  as 
mottled  red  and  green  earthy  limestones.  The  fishes  of  this 
lowest  English  Old  Red  are  Cephalaspis  and  Pteraspis,  specifi- 
cally different  from  species  of  the  same  genera  which  occur  in 
the  uppermost  Ludlow  or  Silurian  tilestones.  Crustaceans  also 
of  the  genus  Ev/rypterus  are  met  with. 

Marine  or  Devonian  type. — ^We  may  now  speak  of  the 
marine  type  of  the  British  strata  intermediate  between  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Silurian,  in  treating  of  which  we  shall  find  it 
much  more  easy  to  identify  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  di- 
visions with  strata  of  the  same  age  in  other  countries.  It  waJs 
not  until  the  year  1836  that  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Sedgwick  discovered  that  the  culmif erous  or  anthracitic  shales 
and  sandstones  of  North  Devon,  several  thousand  feet  thick, 
belonged  to  the  coal,  and  that  the  beds  below  them,  which  are 
of  still  greater  thickness,  and  which,  like  the  carboniferous 
strata,  had  been  confounded  under  the  general  name  ^grey- 
wacke,'  occupied  a  geological  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  already  described.  In  this  reform  they 
were  aided  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  who,  after  studying 
the  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  that  they  belonged  to  a  pecu- 
Har  paleontological  type  of  intermediate  character  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  SUurian. 

It  is  in  the  north  of  Devon  that  these  formations  may  best 
be  studied,  where  they  have  been  divided  into  an  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Group,  and  where,  although  much  contorted 
and  folded,  they  have  for  the  most  part  escaped  being  altered 
by  intrusive  trap-rocks  and  by  granite,  which  in  Dartmoor  and 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  same  county,  have  often  re- 
duced them  to  a  crystalline  or  metamorphic  state. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  sequence  of  the  strata  or  sub- 
divisions as  seen  both  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  British  Channel 
and  in  the  interior  of  Devon.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  main 
points  it  agrees  with  the  table  drawn  up  in  1864  for  the  sixth 
edition  of  my  *  Elements.'  Mr.  Etheridge  *  has  since  published 
an  excellent  account  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  rocks 
and  their  fossils,  and  has  also  pointed  out  their  relation  to  the 
corresponding  marine  strata  of  the  continent.  The  slight  modi- 
fications introduced  in  my  table  since  1864  are  the  result  of  a 

♦  Quart.  Qeol.  Joum.  vol.  2udii.  1867. 
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vrMlton 


tour  mttde  in  1870  in  oompanj  vith  Mr.  T,  Mc.  E.  Hughes, 
when  we  had  the  advantage  of  Sir.  Etheridge's  memoir  as  our 

DEVONIAN  SEBIE8  IN  NOETH  DEVON. 

(a.)  Ssudy  slates  and  achisU  with  foesils,  36  apeciea  ant  of 
110  common  to  the  Carbomf^rons  group  (Piltoo,  Barn- 
staple, &c.),  resting  dd  eoft  schists  in  which  Tossils  are 
very  abundant  (Croyde,  &0.),  and  which  pass  down  into 

(6.)  Yellow,  brown,  and  red  sandBtone,  wili  land  plants 
iCgcbipltrit,  Ai.)and  marine  shells.  One  zone,  charac- 
terised by  the  abundance  of  cncullffia  (Baggy  Point, 
Marwood}  Sloly,  Ac.),  rusting  on  hard  grey  and  reddish 
sandstone  and  micaceons  flags,  no  fiistdls  y«t  foond 
(Dulverton,  Piokwel!,  Donn,  &c,). 
'(a.)  Grsen  glossy  slatm  of  considerable  thiokneiB,  no 
fossils  yet  recorded  from  these  beds  (Morlente,  Lee  Bay, 
At). 

(t.)  ^tes  and  schists,  with  several  irregular  courses  of 
limestone  containing  sheila  and  corals  like  those  of  the 
Plymouth  limestone  (Combe  Martin,  Ilfracombe,  die). 

(a.)  Hard,  greenish,  red,  and  poiple  sandstone — no  fossils 
yet  found  (Hangman  Hill,  4c). 

{b.)  Soft  slates  with  subordinate  sandstones— IbesHi  aa- 
merouB  at  various  horizons— Oithia,  Corals,  Enorinites, 
Ac.  (Yalley  of  Bocks,  Lynmoatli,  &c) 

The  place  of  tlie  aandBtones  of  the  Foreland  is  not  yet  dearlj 
made  out,  as  the;  are  cut  oS  hj  a  great  fault  aod  disturbance. 

Vpper  Bevonlan  rooka. — The  ilateB  and  sandstones  of 
Barnstaple  (a  and  h  of  the  preceding  section)  contain  the  shell 
Spinfera  di^uncta,    Sow.  (8.    VemeuUit,  Sia.tm. 

Murch.),  (see  fig.  508),  which  has  a  veiy 
wide  range  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  China  ;  also  Stroj^udosia  eaperaia, 
ti^ether  with  the  large  trilobite  Phacops  I 
laUfront,  Bronn.  (see  fig.  609),  which  is  all  ' 
but  world-wide  in  its  distribntion.  The 
fossils  are  numerous,  and  comprise  about 
160  species  of  mollusoa,  a  £ftli  of  which  pass 


Bti'V"'  iHiftiula,  Sow.    Sjn. :%).  remtuilii, 
Vpptt  Dnonlao,  SiMegoi. 
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up  into  the  overlying  Carbonif  etouB  rocks.    To  tluB  Upper  Devo- 
nian belong  a,  seriea  of  limestones  and  slates  well  developed  at 


Petherwyn,  in  Cornwall,  where  they  have  yielded  75  species  of 
foaails.  The  genus  of  Cephalopoda  called  Clymenia  (fig.  610)  is 
represented  by  no  less  than  11  species,  and  s^ta  occupying  the 
same  position  in  Germany  are  called  Cljmenien-EaJk,  or  some- 
times Cypridinen-Schiefer,  on  account  of  the  number  of  minute 
bivalve  shells  of  the  crustacean  called  Cypridina  aerrato-st'nata 
(fig.  511),  which  is  found  in  these  beds,  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, the  Harz,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and 
Belgium. 

BUddl*  9«Tonlui  vookf. — We  come  next  to  the  most  typi- 
cal  portion  of  the  Devonian  system,  including  the  great  lime- 
stones of  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  replete  with  shells,  trilobitoa, 
and  corals.  Of  the  corals  51  species  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  none  of  which  pass  into  the  Carboniferous  formation. 
Among  the  genera  we  find  Favodtei,  HelioUtu,  and  OyaHiophyU 


him.  The  two  former  genera  are  very  frequent  in  Silurian 
rocks  ;  some  few  even  of  the  species  are  said  to  be  common  to 
the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as,  for  example,  FavodUs  cer- 
vkomii  (fig.  613),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  Devonshire 
fossils.  The  Cyathophyllum  cmpitomm  (fig,  514)  and  HdwliUa 
pyriformU  (fig,  512)  are  species  peculiar  to  this  formation. 
With  the  above  are  found  no  less  than  11  genera  of  stone- 
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lilies  or  crinoiila,  some  of  them,  such  as  Ciipfessocnnites,  distinct 
from  any  CarboniferouB  forma.  The  mollusks  also  are  no  leas 
charactenBtic  ;  of  68  species  of  Braohiopoda,  10  only  are  com- 


mon to  the   Carboniferous  Limestone.      The  Stringocfjphalixs 
Bwiini  (fig.  515),  and  TTncitea  Gryphus  (fig.  616)  may  be  men- 


tioned as  exclusively  Middle  Devonian  genera,  and  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  same  division  in  Belgium.  The  Stringoee- 
phMits  is  also  ao  abundant  in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine  as  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  Strin- 
gocephalus  Limestone.  The  only  two  species  of  Brachiopoda 
common  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  are  Atrypa 
reticutaris  (fig,  532,  p.  446)  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cosmo- 
polite species,  and  Strophotmna  rhomboidaOs. 
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Among  the  peculiar  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  c 
Plymouth  limestone  of  Devonshire  and  the  Continent,  we  find 
the  MegaUidon  (fig.  517).     There  are  also  12  genera  of  Gaatero- 


pods  which  have  yielded  36  species,  4  of  which  pass  to  the  Car- 
boniferous group,  namely  MachTocheilus,  Acroculia,  Evomphalm, 
and  MiinAisonia.  Pteropods  occur,  such  as  Conulana  (fig.  618), 
and  Cephalopods,  such  as  Cyrtoceras,  Qyroeeraa,  Orthooeias,  and 
others,  nearly  all  of  genera  distinct  from  those  prevailing  in  the 


Upper  Devonian  Limestone,  or  Clymenien-KaUs  of  the  Germans 
already  mentioned  (p.  i33).  Although  but  few  species  of  Trilo- 
bites  occur,  the  characteristic  BronU^is  flahellifer  (fig,  51 9)  is  far 
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from  rare,  and  all  collectora  are  familiar  with  its  fan-like  tail. 
In  this  same  group  called,  as  before  stated,  the  StringocephaluB 
or  Bifel  Limeatone  in  Germany,  several  6ah  remains  have  been 
detected,  and  among  others  the  remarkable  genus  Ooct^osleus 
covered  with  its  tuberculated  bony  armour  ;  and  ttese  ichthyo- 
litea  serve,  as  Sir  B.  Murchiaon  observea  (Siluria,  p.  362),  to 
identify  this  middle  marine  Devonian  with  the  Old  Eed  Sand- 
stone of  Britain  and  Russia, 

Beneath  the  Eifel  Limestone  (the  great  central  and  typical 
member  of  '  the  Devonian '  on  the  Continent)  lie  certain  schists 
called  by  German  writers  '  Calceola-schieter,'  becauae  they  con- 
tain in  abundance  a  fossil  body  of  very  curious  structure,  Cal- 
eeola  aandalina  (fig.  580),  which  has  been  usually  considered  a 
brtichiopod,  but  which  some  naturaliata  have  lately  referred  to 
a  GoniophyUum,  supposing  it  to  be  an  abnormal  form  of  the 
order  Zoantkaria  rugosa  (see  fig.  4T4,  p.  414),  differing  from  all 
other  corals  in  being  furnished  with  a  strong  operciilum.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  fosail  in  the  slaty  limestone  of  South 
Devon,  and,  like  the  Eifel  form,  is  confined  to  the  middle  group 
of  this  country. 

Iiower  Sevonlan  rocksr— A  great  series  of  aandstoncs  and 


gloasy  slates,  with  Crinoida,  Brachiopods, 
and  some  corala,  occurrmg  on  the  coast 
at  Lynmouth  and   the  neighbourhood, 
and  called  the  Lynton  Group  (see  table, 
p.  431),  form  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Devonian  in  North  Devon.     Among  the 
18   species   of   all  classes  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Etheridge,  two-thirds  are  common  to 
the  Middle  Devonian,  but  only  one,  the 
ubiquitous]  Atrypa  reticularis,    can   with  |^°^ 
certainty     be    identified    with    Silurian  Dkui 
species.     Among  the  charairteristic  forma  ^^  , 
are  Alveolites  suhorhicvlarU,  also  common    down  the 


Orthis  arcvata,  very  widely-spread  in  the  ™' 
North  Devon  localities.  But  we  may  *"" 
expect  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  fossils  whenever  these 
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strata  shall  have  been  carefully  searched.  The  Spirifer-sand- 
stone  of  Sandberger  as  exhibited  in  the  rocks  bordering  the 
Rhine  between  Coblentz  and  Caub  belong  to  this  Lower 
division,  and  the  same  broad-winged  Spirifers  distinguish  the 
Devonian  strata  of  North  America. 

Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  several  large  species  of 
Homalonotus  (fig.  522)  are  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  still 
better  known  as  a  Silurian  form,  but  the  spinose  species  appear 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  *  Lower  Devonian,'  and  are  found 
in  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bevonlan  of  Russia. — The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  ex- 
tend, according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  spa- 
cious than  the  British  Isles  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where 
they  consist  of  sandstone  like  the  *  Old  Red '  of  Scotland  and 
Central  England,  they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes  often  of  the 
same  species  and  still  oftener  of  the  same  genera  as  the  British, 
whereas  when  they  consist  of  limestone  they  contain  shells 
similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus  confirming,  as  Sir  Roderick 
has  pointed  out,  the  contemporaneous  origin  which  had  been 
previously  assigned  to  formations  exhibiting  two  very  distinct 
mineral  types  in  different  parts  of  Britain.*  The  calcareous 
and  the  arenaceous  rocks  of  Russia  above  alluded  to  alternate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
deposited  in  different  parts  of  the  same  great  period. 

Bevonian  strata  in  the  Vnited  States  and  Canada. — 
Between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata  there  intervenes, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  great  series  of  formations 
referable  to  the  Devonian  group,  comprising  some  strata  of 
marine  origin  abounding  in  shells  and  corals,  and  others  of 
shallow  water  and  littoral  origin  in  which  terrestrial  plants 
abound.  The  fossils,  both  of  the  deep  and  shallow  water  strata, 
are  very  analogous  to  those  of  Europe,  the  species  being  in 
some  cases  the  same.  In  Eastern  Canada  Sir  W.  Logan  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  peninsula  of  Gaspd,  south  of  the  estuary 
of  St.  Lawrence,  a  mass  of  sandstone,  conglomerate  and  shale 
referable  to  this  period  occurs,  rich  in  vegetable  remains  to- 
gether with  some  fish-spines.  Far  down  in  the  sandstones  of 
Gasp^  Dr.  Dawson  found  in  1869  an  entire  specimen  of  the 
genus  Cephalaspis,  a  form  so  characteristic,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  the  Scotch  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Some  of  the 
sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  and  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  whole  series  a  thin  seam  of  coal  has  been  observed,  measur- 
ing, together  with  some  associated  carbonaceous  shale,  about 
three  inches  in  thickness.     It  rests  on  an  underclay  in  which 

*  Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  329. 
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are  the  roots  of  Psilophyton  (see  fig.  623).     At  many  other 
levels  rootlets  of  this  same  plant  have  been  shown  by  Principal 
Fig.  SJ3.  Dawson  to  penetrate  the 

clays,  and  to  play  the 
same  part  as  do  the  root- 
lets of  St^maria  in  the 
coal  formation. 

We  had  already  learnt 
from  the  works  of  Gtep- 
pert,  Unger,  and  Bronn 
that  the  European  plants 
of  the  Devonian  epoch 
resemble  generioally,  with 
few  exceptions,  those  al- 
ready known  as  Carboni- 
ferous ;  and  Dr.  Dawson, 
in  1859,  enumerated  32 
genera  and  69  species 
whiclt  he  liad  then  ob- 
tained from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Canada. 
A  perusal  of  his  catalo- 
gue,* comprising  Coni- 
fero),  SigiHarire,  Calamiles, 
Aslerophyllitei,  Lepido- 
deiidra,  and  ferns  of  the 
genera  Oyclopteris,  Ne\i- 
ropteiii,  Sphenopleris,  and 
others,  tt^ther  with 
fruits,  such  as  Gardio- 
carpum  and  Trigunocar- 
}nim,  might  dispose  geo- 
logists to  believe  that  thoy 
were  presented  with  a  list 
of  Carboniferous  fossils, 
the  diA'erence  of  the  species 
from  those  of  the  coal- 
measures,  and  even  a 
slight  admixture  of  genera 
unknown  in  Europe,  being 
naturally  ascribed  to  geo- 
Sc  inrif  f  ■  t  th  ihii-  ■  (ij  BTajihictJ  distribution  and 
°  ''  '  the  distance  ot  the  New 
Dm  tlio  Old  Woi-Id.  But  fortunately  the  coal  formation  is 
*  Qeo).  <luiiTt.  Journal,  vol.  zv.  p.  477.  189S ;  ilsovol.  Kviii.  p,  '0)6.  IHU J 
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fully  developed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  sin- 
gularly like  that  of  Europe,  both  lithologically  and  in  the  species 
of  its  fossil  plants.  There  is  also  the  most  imequivocal  evi- 
dence of  relative  age  afforded  by  superposition,  for  the  De- 
vonian strata  in  the  United  States  are  seen  to  crop  out  from 
beneath  the  carboniferous  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  where  both  formations  are  of  great  thickness. 

The  number  of  American  Devonian  plants  has  now  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  120,  to  which  we  may  add  about  80 
from  the  European  flora  of  the  same  age,  so  that  already  the 
vegetation  of  this  period  is  beginning  to  be  nearly  half  as  ricL 
as  that  of  the  coal-measures  which  have  been  studied  for  so 
much  longer  a  time  and  over  so  much  wider  an  area.  The 
Psilophyton  above  alluded  to  is  believed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be 
a  lycopodiaceous  plant,  branching  dichotomously  (see  P.  pnu" 
ceps,  fig.  523),  with  stems  springing  from  a  rhizome,  which 
last  has  circular  areoles,  much  resembling  those  of  Stigmaria, 
and  like  it  sending  forth  cylindrical  rootlets.  The  extreme 
points  of  some  of  the  branchlets  are  rolled  up  so  as  to  resemble 
the  croziers  or  circinate  vernation  of  ferns  ;  the  leaves  or  bracts, 
a,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  plant,  are  described  by  Daw- 
son as  having  enclosed  the  fructification.  The  remains  of 
Fdlophyton  princeps  have  been  traced  through  all  the  members 
of  the  Devonian  series  in  America,  and  Dr.  Dawson  has  lately 
recognised  it  in  specimens  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  from  the  north 
of  Scotland. 

The  monotonous  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  might 
be  explained  by  imagining  that  We  have  only  the  vegetation 
handed  down  to  us  of  one  set  of  stations,  consisting  of  wide 
swampy  flats.  But  Dr.  Dawson  supposes  that  the  geographical 
conditions  under  which  the  Devonian  plants  grew  were  more 
varied,  and  had  more  of  an  upland  character.  If  so,  the  limi- 
tation of  this  more  ancient  flora  represented  by  so  many  genera 
and  species  to  the  gymnospermous  and  cryptogamous  orders, 
and  the  absence  or  extreme  rarity  of  plants  of  higher  grade, 
lead  us  naturally  to  speculate  on  the  theory  of  progressive 
development,  however  diflScult  it  may  be  to  avail  oui-selves  of 
this  explanation,  so  long  as  we  meet  with  even  a  few  exceptional 
cases  of  what  may  seem  to  be  monocotyledonous  or  dicoty- 
ledonous exogens. 

Bevonian  insects  of  Canada. — The  earliest  known  insects 
were  brought  to  light  in  1865  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  are  referred  by  Mr.  Scudder  to 
four  species  of  Neuroptera.  One  of  them  is  a  gigantic  Ephe- 
mera, and  measured  five  inches  in  expanse  of  wing. 
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Like  many  other  ancient  animals,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  they 
show  a  remarkable  union  of  characters  now  found  in  distinct 
orders  of  insects,  or  constitute  what  have  been  named  *  synthe- 
tic types.'  Of  this  kind  is  a  stridulating  or  musical  apparatus 
like  that  of  the  cricket  in  an  insect  otherwise  allied  to  the 
N&wroptera.  This  structure,  as  Dr.  Dawson  observes,  if  rightly 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Scudder,  introduces  us  to  the  sounds  of  the 
Devonian  woods,  bringing  before  our  imagination  the  trill  and 
hum  of  insect  life  that  enlivened  the  solitudes  of  these  strange 
old  forests. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SILUEIAN   GROUP. 

Classification  of  the  Silurian  rocks — Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — Bone-bed 
of  the  Upper  Ludlow — Lower  Ludlow  shales  with  Fentamerua — Oldest 
known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Table  of  the  progressive  discovery  of  verte- 
brata  in  older  rocks — ^Wenlock  formation,  corals,  cystideans  and  trilobites 
— Llandovery  group  or  beds  of  passage — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Caradoc 
and  Bala  Beds — Brachiopoda — ^Trilobites— CystidesB—Graptolites — Llan- 
deilo  Flags — ^Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group — Foreign  Silurian  equivalents 
in  Europe — Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States — Canadian  equivalents- 
Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils  with  those  of  Europe. 

Classifloation  of  the  Silurian  rooks, — We  come  next  in 
descending  order  to  that  division  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  immediately  underlie  the  Devonian  group  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  For  these  strata  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  first 
proposed  the  name  of  Silurian  when  he  had  studied  and  classi- 
fied them  in  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  of  the  contiguous 
counties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
Silv/res,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The  following  table  will 
explain  the  two  principal  divisions,  Upper  and  Lower,  of  the 
Siluiian  rocks,  and  the  minor  subdivisions  usually  adopted, 
comprehending  all  the  strata  originally  embraced  in  the  Silurian 
system  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  The  formations  below  the 
Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group  are  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter, 
when  the  *  Primordial '  or  Cambrian  group  is  described. 

UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

Thickness 

1.  Ludlow  Formation  :  in  feet 

a.  Upper  Ludlow  beds    .  .  .       780 

b.  Lower  Ludlow  beds    .  •  •    1>050 

2.  Wenlock  Formation: 

a.  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  above 

b.  Woolhope  limestone  and  shale,  and  Denbighshire  grits        4,000 

3.  Llandovery  Formation  (Beds  of  passage  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian) : 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  (May  Hill  beds)  .  •  •  .       800 

b.  Lower  Llandovery      .  .  ,  .  •      600 — 1,000 

u3 
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LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS.  Thickness 

in  feet 

1.  Bala  and  Caradoc  Beds,  including  volcanic  rocks  .    12,000 

2.  Llandeilo  Flags,  including  volcanic  rocks  .  .      4,500 

3.  Arenig    ou    Stiper-stones    Group,  including  volcanic 

rocks  ......      above  10,000 


UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

1.  abudlow  Formation. — This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
group,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness, 
and  subdivided  into  two  parts — ^the  Upper  Ludlow  and  the 
Lower  Ludlow.  Each  of  these  may  be  distinguished  near  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shropshire  and  Here- 
fordshire, by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  but  out  of  more  than 
600  species  found  in  the  Ludlow  formation  as  a  whole,  not 
more  than  five  species  per  cent,  are  common  to  the  overlying 
Devonian.  The  student  may  refer  to  the  excellent  tables  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  R.  Murchison's  Siluria  for  a  list  of  the 
organic  remains  of  all  classes  distributed  through  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian. 

a.  Upper  Kudlows  Downton  scmdstone, — At  the  top  of  this 
subdivision  there  occur  beds  of  fine-grained  yellowish  sandstone 
and  hard  reddish  grits  which  were  formerly  referred  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  under  the  name  of 
'  Tilestones. '  In  mineral  character  this  group  forms  a  transition 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  strata  of  both 
being  conformable ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree 
in  great  part  specifically,  and  in  general  character  entirely,  with 
those  of  the  underlying  Upper  Ludlow  rocks.  Among  these 
are  Orthoceras  huUaturrij  Platyschisma  helicites,  Bellerophoib 
trilohatusy  Chonetes  lata,  &c.,  with  numerous  defences  of  fishes. 

These  beds,  therefore,  now  generally  called  the  *  Downton 
Sandstone,'  are  classed  as  the  newest  member  of  the  Upper 
Silurian.  They  are  well  seen  at  Downton  Castle,  near  Ludlow, 
where  they  are  quarried  for  building,  and  at  Kington  in  Here- 
fordshire. Iir  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  at  Ludlow,  crustaceans 
of  the  genera  Pterygotus  (for  genus  see  fig.  504,  p.  429),  and 
Eiirypterus  are  met  with. 

Bonc-hcd  of  the  Uiyper  Ludlow. — At  the  base  of  the  Downton 
sandstones  there  occurs  a  bono-bed  wliicli  deserves  especial 
notice  as  aflbrding  the  most  ancient  example  of  fossil  fish  occur- 
ring ill  any  considerable  quantity.  It  usually  consists  of  one  or 
two  thin  layers  of  brown  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of 
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the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first 
observed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  near  the  town  of  Ludlow, 
where  it  is  three  or  four  inches  thick.  It  has  since  been  traced 
to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that  point  into  Gloucestershire 
and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  but  varies  to  nearly  a  foot.  Near  Ludlow  two  bone- 
beds  are  observable,  with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full 
of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.*  At  that  point  immediately  above 
the  upper  fish-bed  numerous  small  globular  bodies  have  been 
found,  which  were  determined  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  spo- 
rangia of  a  cryptogamic  land-plant,  probably  lycopodiaceous. 

Most  of  the  fish  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  his  placoid 
order,  some  of  them  to  the  genus  Onchus,  to  which  the  spine, 

Fig.  624.  Fig.  525. 
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Onchus  ienuUtriatuSy  Agass.  Sliagreen>scalcs  of  a  placoid 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Silurian  ;  Ludlow.  J.^.  Theloduspat-videns^Ag. 

Bone-bed,     Upper  Ludlow* 

fig.  524,  and  the  minute  scales,  fig.  525,  are  supposed  to  belong. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Onchus  may  be  one  of 

p.    gjg  those  Acanthodian  fish,  referred  by 

Agassiz  to  his  Ganoid  order,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  base  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire,  although 
Piectrodus  mv-abiiisy  A^aas.      the  species  of  the   Old  Red  are  all 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Ludlow.       ^'iv         j.    £  x-u  r   xv      a-i      • 

different  from  these  of  the  Silurian 
beds  now  under  consideration.  The  jaw  and  teeth  of  another 
predaceous  genus  (fig.  526)  have  also  been  detected,  together 
with  some  specimens  of  Pteraspis  Lvdends,  As  usual  in  bone- 
beds,  the  teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part,  fragmentary 
and  rolled. 

Grey  Sandstone  and  Mudstone,  <Sbc. — The  next  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Ludlow  consists  of  grey  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very 
commonly  a  micaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and 
contains,  besides  the  shells  mentioned  at  p.  442,  Lingula  cornea, 
Orthis  orUculaiis,  a  round  variety  of  0.  elegam,tula,  Modiolopsis 
platyphylla,  Grammy sia  cingulata,  all  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Ludlow.  The  lowest  or  mudstone  beds  contain  JRhyn- 
chonella  navicula  (fig.  528),  which  is  common  to  this  bed  and 
the  Lower  Ludlow.  As  usual  in  Palaeozoic  strata  older  than 
the  coal,  the  brachiopodous  mollusca  greatly  outnumber  the 

*  Murchis     's  Siluria,  p.  140. 
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lamellibranchiate  (see  p    454)  ;  but  the  latter  are  by  n 
unrepresented.     Among  other  genera,  for  example,  we 


Avicula  aad  FUHiiea,  Cardiola,  Cte}UMi(mia(snhgmiaBoiN'tK 
Orihoiiota,  ModioUqisU,  and  JPalaarea. 

Some  ol  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstonea  are  ripple-marked, 
thus  affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same 
maj  be  aaid  of  the  accoinpanying  fine  argillaceous  shales,  which 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  have  been  proyindally  named  '  mud- 
stones.'  In  some  of  these  shales  stems  of  crinoidea  are  found 
in  an  erect  position,  having  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots 
where  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with 
which  these  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved 
into  mud,  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  they 
are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  throMm  down. 

Sower  Kiutlow  B«dm. — The  chief  mass  of  this  formation  con- 
sists of  a  dark  grey  argillaceous  shale  with  calcareous  concre- 
tions, having  a  maximum  thickness  of  1,000  feet.  In  some 
places,  and  especially  at  Aymestry  in  Herefordshire,  a  subcrys- 
talline  and  argillaceous  limestone,  sometimes  60  feet  thick, 
overlies  the  shale.     Sir  B.  Murchison  therefore  classes  this 


rmtamti  «i  hiiii/liUI  {Sow.),    Ajnucstiy.    I,  But. 

w  of  both  Tsliee  imitcd  i.  LongltDdinal  acctioi 

volTCfif  ghovisg  tho  central  piatix  ot  septa. 


Ayniestry  limestone  as  holding  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow,  but  Mr.  Lightbody  remarks  that 


nj 


LOWER  LUDLOW  BEDS. 


US 


at  Mocktrie  near  Leintwardine  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales,  with 

their  oharaoteriatic  foHBila,  occur  both  above  and  below  a 

limestone.     This  limestone   around  Ajmestrj  pig  ( 

and  Sedgeley  la    listinguished   bj    the    abuti 

dance  of  Pentamenis  KnighUt   Sow   (fig   629) 

also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 

ahale.     This  genus  of  braclu  poda  was  first 

found  in  Silunan  strata   and  is  excluaively  a 

palieozoic  form      The  name  was  denved  from 

rivrt,  penle     five     and    (i  pne     meios    a  part 

because  both  valves  are  divided  by  a  central 

septum,   making  four   chambers    and   m   one 

valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small  cham 

ber,  making  five      The  Dize     f  these  septa  u 

enormous  compared  with  those  of  any  other 

bradiiopod  shell     and  they  must  nearly  have  divided    the 

animal  into  two  equal  halves    but  thej  are  nevertheless  of  the 


Abbeiley  BUli. 


same  nature  as  the  septa  or  plates  'nhich  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spiii/e  a  Terebratula  and  many  other  shells  of  this 


order.     Messrs    Murchistn  and  De  Temeuil  discovered  this 
species  dispersed  in  mjnada  through  a  white  limestone  of  Upper 
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Silurian  age,  on  the  banks  of  the  la,  on  the  eaatem  flank  of 
the  Urals  in  RuBua,  and  a  Bimilar  species  is  frequent  in 
Sweden. 

Three  other  abundant  sheila  in  the  Aymestry  limestone  are, 
Ist,  Lingula  Lewisii  (fig,  630);  2iid,  Shynchonella  WiUoni, 
Sow.  (fig.  531),  which  is  also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow 
and  Wenlock  Umestone  ;  3rd,  Atrypa  reticularia,  Linn.  (fig.  632), 
which  has  a  very  wide  range,  being 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Upper 
SUurian  system,  and  even  ranging  up 
into  the  Middle  Devonian  series. 

The  Aymestry  Limestone  contains 
many  shells,  especially  brachiopoda, 
corals,  trilobites,  and  other  fossils, 
amounting  on  ihe  whole  to  74  species, 
all  except  three  or  four  being  common 
to  the  beds  either  above  or  below. 

The  Lower  Ludlow  Shale  contains, 
among  other  fossils,  many  large  ce- 
phalopoda not  known  in  newer  rocks, 
as  the  Pkra^TMcertu  of  Broderip,  and 
the  LUuiUs  of  Breynius  (see  figs.  633, 
634).  'jThe  latter  is  pMtly  straight 
very  flat  spire.  The  Orthooeras 
the  cephalopod  last  mentioned. 


Aymestry    ^lu 


and  partly  convoluted 
Lvdenae  (fig.  635),  as  well  as 
occurs  in  this  member  of  the 


'ft  {Trofhoceroi}  ffiganUui,J.  Saw.  FrBgmflntof  Orthoanu  Laden Mt 

Noai  Lodlow ;  alsD  in  tlio  Aymeetif  and  J.  Bow. 

Wenlock  Llmcetones ;  \  nat.  size.  L«[ntwardiac,  BhroEshiT?. 

A  species  of  Oraptolite,  Q.  piiodmi,  Bronn.  (fig.  545,  p.  451), 
occurs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.  This  fossil,  referred, 
though  Bomewhat  doubtfully,  to  a  form  of  hydrozoid  or  sertu- 
larian  polyp,  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  strata  above  the 
Silurian. 

Starfish,  as  Sir  B.  Murchison  points  out,  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  rock.  These  fossils,  of  which  (i 
extinct  genera  are  now  known  in  the  Ludlow  series  repre- 
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sented  by  18  species,  remind  us  of  various  living  forms  now- 
found  in  our  British  seas,  both  of  the  families  Asteriadoe  and 
Ophin^ridce, 

Dates  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertehrata ; 

showing  the  gradical  progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  rocks  of 

higher  antiquity. 

Year  Formations 

1798 — Upper  Eocene  . 


Mammalia 


Aves 


1818— Lower  Oolite 
1847— Upper  Trias 

1782 — Upper  Eocene 
1839 — Lower  Eocene 


1854— 
1865— 


Reptilia 


Pisces 


Geographical  Localities 
.  Paris     (Gypsum     of 

Montmartre).^ 
.  Stonesfieid.^ 
.  Stuttgart.^ 

.  Paris     (Gypsmn     of 

Montmartre).* 
.  Isle  of  Sheppey  (Lon- 
don Clay).* 
.  Woolwich  Beds.® 
.  Meudon      (Plastic 
Clay).' 
1858 — Chloritic  series  or  Upper  Green-  Cambridge.^ 
sand. 
L  1863— Upper  Oolite    ....  Solenhofen.9 

1710 — Permian  (or  Zechstein)    .        .  Thuringia.^^ 
1844 — Carboniferous  ....  Saarbrilck,     near 

Trfeves." 

1709 — Permian  (or  Kupfer-schiefer)  .  Thuringia.^* 
1793 — Carboniferous  (Mountain  Lime-  Glasgow.'^ 

stone). 
1828 — Devonian  ....  Caithness.^* 

1840— Upper  Ludlow  ....  Ludlow.^* 
1859— Lower  Ludlow  .        .        .        .  Leintwardine.'® 


*  George  Cuvier,  Bulletin  Soc.  Phllom.  xx. 

°  In  1818,  Cuvier,  visiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mammalian 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stonesfield.    See  also  above,  p.  324. 
'•"  Plieninger,  Prof.    See  above,  p.  347. 

*  Cuvier,  Ossemens  Foss.,  Art.  *  Oiseaux.' 

"  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  203.  1839. 

*  Upper  part  of  the  Woolwich  beds.  Prestwich,  Quart.  G^l.  Journ.,  vol. x.  p.  157. 
'  Oastomis  Parisiensis.  Owen,  Quart.  Geol.  Joiurn.,  vol.  xii.  p.  204.   1856. 

*  Coprolitic  bed,  in  the  Upper  Greensand.    8ee  above,  p.  275. 
°  The  Archceopteiyx  macrura,  Owen.    See  above,  p.  315, 

*°  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  (Protorosaurus  Spenerif  V.  Meyer)  was  figm'ed 
by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.    (Miscel.  Berlin.) 

"  See  above,  p.  387. 

'=  Memorabilia  Saxoniae  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 

'=*  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1793. 

•*  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  1828. 

"  Sir  R.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  442. 

»"  See  p.  448. 

Obs. — The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  is  omitted 
iu  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 

Oldest  known  fossil  fish. — Until  1859  there  was  no  example 
of  a  fossil  fish  older  than  the  bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Lndlow, 
but  in  that  year  a  specimen  of  Pteraspis  was  found  at  Church 
Hill,  near  Leintwardine  in  Shropshire,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  of 
Caerleon,  F.G.S.,  in  shale  below  the  Aymestry  limestone,  asso- 
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dated  with  fossil  shells  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  formation — shells 
which  differ  considerably  from  those  characterising  the  Upper 
Ludlow  already  described.  This  discovery  is  of  no  small  in- 
terest as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
because,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  the  genus  Pteraspis 
is  allied  to  the  sturgeon,  and  therefore  by  no  means  of  low 
grade  in  the  piscine  class. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice  that  no  remains  of  ver- 
tebrata  have  yet  been  met  with  in  any  strata  older  than  the 
Lower  Ludlow. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  Mollusks,  Echinoderms, 
Trilobites,  Corals,  and  other  fossils  already  obtained  from  more 
ancient  SUurian  formations.  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  we  may 
well  ask,  whether  any  set  of  fossiliferous  rocks  newer  in  the 
series  were  ever  studied  with  equal  diligence,  and  over  so  vast 
an  area  without  yielding  a  single  ichthyolite.  Yet  we  must 
hesitate  before  we  accept,  even  on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a 
conclusion,  as  that  the  globe,  for  ages  after  it  was  inhabited  by 
all  the  great  classes  of  invertebrata,  remained  wholly  untenanted 
by  vertebrate  animals. 

In  the  preceding  Table,  p.  447,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the 
reader  of  the  discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient 
rocks,  to  enable  him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has 
been  our  progress  in  tracing  back  the  signs  of  vertebrata  to  for- 
mations of  high  antiquity.  Such  facts  may  be  useful  in  warning 
us  not  to  assume  too  hastily  that  the  point  which  our  retrospect 
may  have  reached  at  the  present  moment  can  be  regarded  as 
fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  any  one  class  of 
beings  upon  the  earth. 

2.  IXTenlook  Formation. — We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock 
formation,  which  has  been  'divided  (see  Table,  p.  441)  into 
Wenlock  Limestone,  Wenlock  shale,  and  Woolhope  limestone 
and  Denbighshire  grits. 

a.  Wenlock  limestone. — This  limestone,  otherwise  well-known 
to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley  Limestone,  forms  a  con- 
tinuous ridge  in  Shropshire,  ranging  for  about  20  miles  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearly  parallel 
escarpment  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  This  ridgy  prominence 
is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the  softness  of  the 
shales  above  and  below  it.  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of  thick 
masses  of  grey  subcrystalline  limestone,  replete  with  corals,  en- 
crinites,  and  trilobites.  It  is  essentially  of  a  concretionary 
nature  ;  and  the  concretions,  termed  *  ball-stones '  in  Shropshire, 
are  often  enormous,  even  80  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being  more  or  less 
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argUlaceous.*    Sometimes  in  the  Malvem  Hills  this  limestone, 
according  to  Professor  Phillips,  is  oolitic. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  furmation  is  so  rich,  5 
being  known,  the  '  chain-coral,'  Haly-  ^  _  ^^^ 

sites  catenvlarivs  (fig.  B36),  may  be 
pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recog- 
nised, and  widely  spread  in  Europe, 
rai^fing  through  all  parts  of  the  Silu- 
rian group,  from  the  Aymeatry  lime- 
stone to  near  the  bottom  of  the  Llan- 
deilo  rocks.  Another  coral,  the 
Favoiitea  Qotfdandica  (fig.  537),  is  also 
met  with  in  profusion  in  la^ge  hemi- 
spherical masses,  which  break  up  into 
columnar  and  prismatic  fragments, 
like  that  here  figured  (fig.  637,  b).  An- 
other common  form  intlie  Wenlock 
limestone  is  the  Ompliyma  turhviiainim 
(fig.  638),  which,  like  many  of  it 
deru  companions,  reminds  us  of 
CuxJ-corala,  but  all  the  Silurian  genera  belong  to  the  palsei 


.   ,  1.  Llnu.  sp. 

iVyathsphtUiim,  Qoldf.) 

colock  Llmcatoiic,  Bhiopebin. 

type  before  mentioned  (p.  414),  exhibiting  the  quadripartite 
arrangement  of  the  septalameUie  within  the  cup. 

Among  the  numerous  Crinoids,  several  peculiar  species  of 
(Jijathocrinua  (for  genus,  see  figa.  478,  479,  p.  415)  contribute 
their  calcareous  stems,  arms,  and  cups  towards  the  composition 
of  the  Wenlock  limestone.  Of  Cystideans  there  aro  a  few  very 
remarkable  forms,  most  of  them  peculiar  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
'  Hi^blson'B  Siluria,  chap.  vi. 


4&0 


^WeslocK  formation. 


fonoaiioQ,  ae,  for  example,  ihe  PsexidocHnites,  which  iraa  fur- 
nislied  with  pinnated  fixed  attoB,*  as  lepreaented  in  the  annexed 
figure  (ig.  539). 

The  Brachiopoda  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  aarae'  Bpecies  aa 
those  of  the  Aynieatry  limestone  ;  oa,  for  example,  Atrypa  reti- 


f]i.  !I3D. 


eularis  (fig.  532,  p.  445),  and  Strop}wmena  depresm  (fig.  540).; 
but  the  latter  Bpecies  ranges  also  from  the  Ludlow  rooks,  throi^ 
the  Wenlock  shale,  to  the  Coradoc  Sandstone. 

The  Crustaceang  are  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Tri- 
lobitea,  which  are  very  conspicnoiis,  82  being  peculiar.     The 

Fig.  Ml.  Fig.  612.  Fig,  H3. 


Calymene    Blnmcnh<ichU,  called  the   'Dudley  Trilobite,'  waa 
known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true  plaoe  in  the  animal 

'  K.  i'utWs,  Uviii.  Ucul.  Survev,  voL  ii.  p.  496. 
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kinjjllcun  was  ucertained.  It  is  oElen  found  coiled  up  lite  the 
ocgmnion  OnUeus  or  wood-Ioua4[' ana  Ibis  is  bo  uau^ag  circum- 
stanceamoug  certain  genera  of  trilobites  as  to  lead  lu  lb-conclude 
that  tSb^Mt  haTe  habituiAj' reMried  to  this  moae  olprotect- 
■u^'Aemselveg  when  alarmed. .  The  other  common  species  is 
v^VJW'Mho^  caudafus  (Aaaghus  caudatus),  Brong.  (see  fig.  342), 
tmA  tt)^  is  conspicuous'  tor  its  Urge  size  aad  ^ttenedlbna, 
^itmrexochus  mirui  (fig.  543)  is  almost  &globe  Vhen  rolled  up, 

jMt:<forehead  or  glabellum  of  this  species  being  .extremolT^- 
flated.  The  Somalonotlfi,  a  form  of  Trilobite  in  whlcTi  the  tri- 
partite diTiaion  of  the  dorsal  crust  is  almost  lost  (sea  fig.  &44)Mn 
is  veiy  characteristic  of  this  division  of  the  Silurliui  seriea. 

WenUck  •Shah.—Thia,  obBerves  Sir  R.  Murchison,  is  infi- 
nitely the  h*geat  and  moBt  persistent  member  of  the  Wenlook 
fwmation,  for  the  limestone  often  thins  out  7ig.M4. 

and  disappears.  The  shale,  like  the  Lower 
Ludlow,  often  contains  eUiptical  concretions 
of  impure  earth;  limestone.  In  the  Malvem 
dislRct  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  levigated  argil- 
laceous matter,  attaining,  according  to  Fro- 
fyteBnoi  Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but 
it  is  sometimes  more  than  1,000  feet  thick  in 
Wales,  ftnd    is  worked  for  fl^stones  and 

Vatea,'  The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  conals 
and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several 


Liiiflow  and  Wenlock  Shalm, 

small  species  of  Orthis,  Cardiola,  and  numerous  thin-shelled 
species  of  Orfhoceraiiten. 

About  BLx  species  of  Qraptolite,  a  peculiar  group  of  sertularian 
foaaila  before  alluded  to  (p.  446)  as  being  confined  to  Silurian 
rocks,  occur  in  this  shale.  Of  fossils  of  this  genus,  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  I  shall  again  apeak  in 
the  sequel  (p.  458). 

6,  WooUiope  beds. — Though  not  alwayareci^nised  as  a  separate 
subdivision  of  the  Wenlock,  the  Woolhope  beds  which  underlie 
the  Wenlock  shale  are  of  great  importance.  Usually  they  occur 
as  massive  or  nodular  limeatonea,  underlaid  by  a  fine  ahale  or 
fiagatone  ;  and  in  other  caaea,  as  in  the  noted  Donhighahire 
sandatonea,  as  a  coarse  grit  of  very  great  thickneaa,  Thia  grit 
forma  mountain  ranges  tlirough  North  and  South  Wales,  and  is 
generally  marked  by  the  great  sterility  of  the  soil  where  it 
occurs.     It  contains  the  usual  Wenlock  tosails,  but  with  the 
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addition  of  some  common  is  the  uppermost  Ludlow  rock,  such 
as  Chonetes  lata  and  BeUerophon  trilohatiis.  The  chief  fosaik 
of  the  Woolhope  limestone  are  lUcemis  Barriensis,  HomaUmottis 
delphmoeephdius  (fig.  644),  Strophomena  imbrex,  and  Bhyruihonella 
WUsom  (fig.  531).  The  latter  attains  in  the  Woolhope  beds  an 
imusual  size  for  the  species,  the  specimens  being  sometimes 
twice  as  large  as  those  found  in  the  Wen  lock  limestone. 

In  some  places  below  the  Wenlock  formation  there  are  shales 
ol'«  pale  or  purple  colour  which  near  Tarannon  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1,000  feet ;  they  can  be  traced  through  Kadnor 
«nd  Montgomery  to  North  Wales,  according  to  Messrs.  Jukes 
and  Aveline.  '  By  the  latter  geologist  t^ey  have  been  identi- 
fied with  certain  shales  above  the  May-Hill  Sandstone  near 
Llandovery,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fossils  their 
exact  position  remains  doubtfuL 

3.  Klandovery  Oroup— Beds  of  Passage. — ^We  now  come 
to  beds  respecting  the  classification  of  which  there  has  been 
much  difierence  of  opinion,  and  which  in  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered as  b^ds  of  passage  between  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian. 
I  formerly  adopted  the  plan  of  those  who  class  them  as  Middle 
Silurian,  but  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  this  distinction,  since 
after  about  1,400  Silurian  species  have  been  compared,  the 
number  peculiar  to  the  group  in  question  only  gives  them  an 
importance  equal  to  such  minor  subdivisions  as  the  Ludlow  or 
Bala  groups.  I  therefore  prefer  to  regard  them  as  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Silurian,  to  which  group  they  are  linked  by  more 
than  twice  as  many  species  as  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  By  this 
arrangement  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  di- 
visions, though  confessedly  arbitrary,  is  less  so  than  by  any 
other.  They  are  called  Llandovery  Rocks,  from  a  town  in 
South  Wales  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  well 
developed  and  where,  especially  at  a  hill  called  Noeth  Grug, 
in  spite  of  several  faults  their  relations  to  one  another  can  be 
dearly  seen. 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  or  May  Hill  Samdstonie. — The  May  Hill 
group,  which  has  also  been  named  *  Upper  Llandovery,'  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  ranges  from  the  west  of  the  Longmynd  to  Builth, 
Llandovery,  and  Llandeilo,  and  to  the  sea  in  Marlow's  Bay, 
where  it  is  seen  in  the  clifis.  It  consists  of  brownish  and 
yellow  sandstones  with  calcareous  nodules,  having  sometimes  a 
conglomerate  at  the  base  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.  These  May  Hill  beds  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  Caradoc  formation,  but  their  true  position  was 
determined  by  Professor  Sedgwick^  to  be  at  the  base  of  the 

*  1853.    Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  p.  215. 
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Upper  Silurian  proper.  The  mora  calcareous  portions  of  the 
rack  have  been  called  the  Pentamerus  limestone,  because  Penta- 
m«rust)bhngws(6g.  646)  is  very  abundant  in  them.  ItiBuaually 
aeoompanied  by  P.  (Stricklandmia)  lirata  (fig.  547) ;  bo*h  torma 
^ve  a  wide  geographical  range,  being  abo  met  with  in  the 
ntne  part  of  the  Silurian  serieH  in  Rusaia  and  the  United  States. 


d.  Ii^nitil  cast  of 

About  228  speoies  of  fossils  are  known  in  the  May-Hill 
diriaton,  more  than  half  of  which  are  Wenlock  species.     They 
Flg.WT.  n«.  MB. 


consist  of  trilobitea  of  the  genera  Hkenus  and  Calymene ; 
chiopods  of  the  genera  Orthii,  Atrypa,  Le^tama,   ~ 
Sbrophomena,   and  others ;    Gasteropods  of   the  genera  Tv/rbo, 
Mwckisonia  (for  genus,  see  fig.  667,  p.  464),  wid  BdUrophon ; 
and  Pteropods  of  the  genns  Comularia.    Tha  Bcachiopods,  of 
which  there  are  66  species,  are  almost  all  Upper  Silurian. 
Among  the  fosBila  of  the  May-Hill  shelly  sandstone  at  Mai- 


t 
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vem,  TentaeuUtes  cmnuUitm  (fig.  548),  an  annelid  probably  allied 
to  8erpula,  is  found. 

Lower  Llandovery  Borks, — Below  the  May-Hill  Group  are  the 
Lower  Lland9very  Bbeks,  which  qonsist  chiefly  of  hard  slaty 
rocks,  and  beds  of  conglomerate  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in 
uiickness.  The  fossils,  which  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  lower 
beds,  consist  «f  128  known  species,  onl^  11  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar, 83  being  common  to  the  May-Hill  group  above,  and  93 
common  to  the  rocks  below.  Si/ricJcUindmia  {Pentamems)  levis, 
which  is  commoA  in  the  Lower  Llandovery,  becomes  rare  in 
the-  Upper,  whil*  Pentamerus  ohhngus  (fig.  546),  which  is  the 
characteristic  shell  of  the  Upper  Llandovery,  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  Lower. 


LOWEB  SILXTBIAN  ROCKS. 

The  Lower  Silurian  has  been  divided  into,  1st,  the  Bala 
Group ;  2nd,  the  Llandeilo  Flaigs ;  and,  3rdly,  the  Arenig  or 
Lower  Llandeilo  formation. 

Bala  and  Caradoo  Beds. — The  Caradoc  sandstone  was 
originally  so  named  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  from  the  mountain 
called  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire ;  it  consists  of  shelly  sand- 
stones of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  containing  much 
calcareous  matter.  The  rock  is  frequently  laden  with  the 
beautiful  trilobite  called  by  Murchison  Trinucleiis  Caractaci  (see 
fig.  553,  p.  456),  which  ranges  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  formation,  usually  accompanied  by  Strophomena  graiidis  (see 
fig.  551),  and  Orthis  vespertilio  (fig.  550),  with  many  other 
fossils. 

Brachiopoda. — Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  beds  and 
in  the  Silurian  strata  generally  of  all  countries  than  the  prepon- 
derance of  brachiopoda  over  other  forms  of  mollusca.  Their 
proportional  numbers  can  by  no  means  be  explained  by  suppo- 
sing them  to  have  inhabited  seas  of  great  depth,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  palaeozoic  and  the  present  state  of  things  has  not 
been  essentially  altered  by  the  late  discoveries  made  in  our 
deep-sea  dredgings.  ■  We  find  the  living  brachiopoda  so  rare  as 
to  form  about  one  forty-fourth  of  the  whole  bivalve  fauna, 
whereas  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat,  and  where  the  brachiopoda  reach  their  maximum,  they  • 
are  represented  by  more  than  twice  as  many  species  as  the 
Lamellibranchiate  bivalves. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  a  continued  decrease  of  the 
proportional  number  of  this  lower  tribe  of  mollusca  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  older  to  newer  rocks.     In  the  British  Devonian,  for 
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common  Oii,ucus  or  wood-louse,  and  this  k  eo  uaaal  a  circum- 
stance among  certain  genera  of  trilobites  as  to  lead  ns  to  condude 
that  they  mnat  have  habitually  resorted  to  ihis  mode  of  protect- 
ing themaelves  when  aliLrmed.  The  other  dommon  species  is 
the  Fhacopa  caudatv^  (Aacvphvi  cawiatui),  Brong.  (see  fig.  642), 
and  this  is  conspicuous  for  its  large  size  aifi  flattened  form, 
SphfBrexochus  minis  (fig.  543)  is  almost  a  globe  wh«i  rolled  up, 
the  forehead  or  glabellum  of  this  species  being  extremely  in- 
flated. The  Somalonotui,  a  lorra  of  Trilobite  in  which  the  tri- 
partite division  of  the  dorsal  cnut  is  almost  lost  (see  fig.  544), 
is  very  characteristic  of  this  division  of  the  Silurian  series. 

Wmihck  Shale. — This,  obaerveB  Sir  R.  Murchison,  is  infi- 
nitely the  largest  and  moat  persistent  member  of  the  Wenlock 
formation,  tor  the  limestone  often  thins  out  Fig.  Hi. 

and  disappears.     The  shale,  like  the  Lower 

'    Ludlow,  often  contains  elliptical  concretions 

f  of  impure  earthy  limestone.  In  the  Halvem 
district  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  levigated  argil- 
laceous matter,  attaining,  according  to  I^o- 
fessor  Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but 
it  is  sometunes  more  than  1,000  feet  thick  in 
Wales,  and  is  worked  for  flagstones  and 
slates.  The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals 
and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several 
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small  species  of  OHkis,  Cardwla,  and  numerous  thin-shelled 
species  of  Ortkocfraiite^. 

About  six  species  of  GraptoUte,  a  peculiar  group  of  sertularian 
fossils  before  alluded  to  (p.  446)  as  being  confined  to  Silurian 
rocks,  occur  in  this  shale.  Of  fossils  of  this  genus,  which  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  I  shall  ^ain  speak  in 
the  sequel  (p.  458). 

h.  Woolhope  beds. — Though notalwaysrecogniaedasaseparate 
subdivision  of  the  Wenlock,  the  Woolhope  beds  which  underlie 
the  Wenlock  shale  are  of  great  importance.  Usually  they  occur 
as  massive  or  nodular  limestones,  underlaid  by  a  fine  shale  or 
Acetone  ;  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  noted  Denbighshire 
sandstones,  as  a  coarse  grit  of  very  great  thickness.  This  grit 
forms  mountain  ranges  through  North  and  South  Wales,  and  is 
generally  marked  by  the  great  sterility  of  the  soil  where  it 
occurs.     It  contains  the  usual  Wenlock  fossils,  but  with  the 
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as  Chonetes  lata  and  Bellerophon  trilohatiis.  The  chief  fossils 
of  the  Woolhope  limestone  are  lUcBwas  Barriensisj  Homalonotus 
delph/inocephalus  (fig.  544),  Strophomena  imhrex,  and  Bhynchonella 
WiUoni  (fig.  531).  The  latter  attains  in  the  Woolhope  beds  an 
unusual  size  for  the  species,  the  specimens  being  sometimes 
twice  as  large  as  those  found  in  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

In  some  places  below  the  Wenlock  formation  there  are  shales 
of  a  pale  or  purple  colour  which  near  Tarannon  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1,000  feet ;  they  can  be  traced  through  Radnor 
and  Montgomery  to  North  Wales,  according  to  Messrs.  Jukes 
and  Aveline.  By  the  latter  geologist  they  have  been  identi- 
fied with  certain  shales  above  the  May-Hill  Sandstone  near 
Llandovery,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fossils  their 
exact  position  remains  doubtful. 

3.  Xilandovery  Group — Beds  of  Passaire. — We  now  come 
to  beds  respecting  the  classification  of  which  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  in  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered as  beds  of  passage  between  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian. 
I  formerly  adopted  the  plan  of  those  who  class  them  as  Middle 
Silurian,  but  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  this  distinction,  since 
after  about  1,400  Silurian  species  have  been  compared,  the 
number  peculiar  to  the  group  in  question  only  gives  them  an 
importance  equal  to  such  minor  subdivisions  as  the  Ludlow  or 
Bala  groups.  I  therefore  prefer  to  regard  them  as  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Silurian,  to  which  group  they  are  linked  by  more 
than  twice  as  many  species  as  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  By  this 
arrangement  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  di- 
visions, though  confessedly  arbitrary,  is  less  so  than  by  any 
other.  They  [are  called  Llandovery  Rocks,  from  a  town  in 
South  Wales  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are  well 
developed  and  where,  especially  at  a  hill  called  Noeth  Griig, 
in  spite  of  several  faults  their  relations  to  one  another  can  be 
clearly  seen. 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  or  May  Hill  Sa'udstone. — The  May  Hill 
group,  which  has  also  been  named  *  Upper  Llandovery,'  by  Sir 
R.  Murcliison,  ranges  from  the  west  of  the  Longmynd  to  Builth, 
Llandovery,  and  Llandeilo,  and  to  the  sea  in  Marlow's  Bay, 
where  it  is  seen  in  the  cliff's.  It  consists  of  brownish  and 
yellow  sandstones  with  calcareous  nodules,  having  sometimes  a 
conglomerate  at  the  base  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.  '  These  May  Hill  beds  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  part  of  the  Caradoc  formation,  but  their  true  position  was 
determined  by  Professor  Sedgwick*  to  be  at  the  base  of  the 
kingdom  was  ascertained.     It  is  often  found  coiled  up  like  the 

*  1853.    Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.ix.  p.  215. 
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Tock  have  been  called  the  Pentamerus  limestone,  because  Penta- 
merus  obU»iffua{6g.  546}  is  very  abundant  in  them.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  P.  (Stneklandinia)  li)xtta  (fig.  547)  ;  both  fomjB 
have  a  wide  geographical  range,  being  also  met  with  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Silurian  series  in  Russia  and  the  United  States. 


About  228  species  of  fossils  are  known  in  the  May-Hill 
division,  more  than  half  of  which  are  Wenlock  species.     They 


consist  of  trilobites  of  the  genera  JTteiiiM  and  Oolj/nwjte  ;  Bra- 
chiopods  of  the  genera  Orthia,  Atiijpa,  Lept<ena,  PenlatmrM, 
Strophomena,  and  others ;  Gasteropods  of  the  genera  T^rbo, 
Mui-chisonia  (for  genus,  see  fig.  567,  p.  464),  and  Bellerophon ; 
and  Pteropods  of  the  genus  ConuUria.  The  Braohiopods,  of 
which  there  are  66  species,  are  almost  all  Upper  Silurian. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  May-Hill  shelly  sandstone  at  Mal- 
addltion  of  some  common  in  the  uppermost  Ludlow  rock,  such 
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Upper  Silurian  proper.  The  more  calcareous  portions  of  the 
vem,  TentacuUtes  annulatus  (fig.  548),  an  annelid  probably  allied 
to  Serpula,  is  found. 

Lower  Llandovery  Rocks. — Below  the  May-Hill  Group  are  the 
Lower  Llandovery  Kocks,  wliich  consist  chiefly  of  hard  slaty 
rocks,  and  beds  of  conglomerate  from  600  to  1,000  feet  in 
thickness.  The  fossils,  which  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  lower 
beds,  consist  of  128  known  species,  only  11  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar, 83  being  common  to  the  May-Hill  group  above,  and  93 
common  to  the  rocks  below.  Strichlandinia  (Pentamerus)  levis, 
which  is  common  in  the  Lower  Llandovery,  becomes  rare  in 
the  Upper,  while  Pentamerus  ohlongus  (fig.  546),  which  is  the 
characteristic  shell  of  the  Upper  Llandovery,  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  Lower. 

LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

The  Lower  Silurian  has  been  divided  into,  1st,  the  Bala 
Group ;  2nd,  the  Llandeilo  Flags ;  and,  3rdly,  the  Arenig  or 
Lower  Llandeilo  formation. 

Bala  and  Caradoc  Beds. — The  Caradoc  sandstone  was 
originally  so  named  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  from  the  mountain 
called  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire ;  it  consists  of  shelly  sand- 
stones of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  containing  much 
calcareous  matter.  The  rock  is  frequently  laden  with  the 
beautiful  trilobite  called  by  Murchison  Trinucleus  Caractaci  (see 
fig.  553,  p.  456),  which  ranges  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  formation,  usually  accompanied  by  Strophomena  grandis  (see 
fig.  551),  and  Orthis  vespertilio  (fig.  550),  with  many  other" 
fossils. 

Brachiopoda, — Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  beds  and 
in  the  Silurian  strata  generally  of  all  countries  than  the  prepon- 
derance of  brachiopoda  over  other  forms  of  mollusca.  Their 
proportional  numbers  can  by  no  means  be  explained  by  suppo- 
sing them  to  have  inhabited  seas  of  great  depth,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  palaeozoic  and  the  present  state  of  things  has  not 
been  essentially  altered  by  the  late  discoveries  made  in  our 
deep-sea  dredgings.  We  find  the  living  brachiopoda  so  rare  as 
to  form  about  one  forty-fourth  of  the  whole  bivalve  fauna, 
whereas  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat,  and  where  the  brachiopoda  reach  their  maximum,  they 
are  represented  by  more  than  twice  as  many  species  as  the 
Lamellibranchiate  bivalves. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  a  continued  decrease  of  the 
proportional  number  of  this  lower  tribe  of  mollusca  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  older  to  newer  rocks.     In  the  Britisli  Devonian,  for 
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esample,  the  Briichiopoiia  number  99,  the  Lamellibranchiata 
68.  W]iile  in  the  CarboniferouB  their  proportiona  are  more 
than  reversed,  the  Lamellibranchiata  numbering  334  epecies, 
and  t)ie  Brachiopoda  only  157.  In  the  Secondary  or  Cainozoic 
formatione  the  preponderance  of  the  higher  grade  of  bivalves 
becomes  more  and  more  marked,  till  in  the  tertiary  strata  it 
approaches  that  observed  in  the  living  creation, 

Wliile  on  thia  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to 
know  that  a  Brachiopod  differs  from  ordinary  bivalves,  musseln, 
cockles,  &o.,  in  being  always  equal-aided  and  never  quite  eqiii- 
valved  ;  the  form  of  each  valve  being  symmetrical,  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  drawn  from,  the  apex  to 
the  centre  of  the  margin. 

TnhbiUs. — In  the  Bala  and  Caradoo  beds  the  trilobites  reach 
their  maximnm,  being  represented  by  111  species  referred  to  23 
genera. 

Fig.  m.  Vif  DSD  Fig   5.>I 


Hordfriej  Shrop. 
■;  aoa  CoDlaton,  Lancnshiro. 

Burmeiater,  in  his  work  on  the  organisation  of  trilobites, 
supposes  that  they  swam  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals, 
and  to  have  had  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a 
defence  against  injury.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they 
underwent  various  transfonnations  analogous  to  those  of  living 
crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an  admirable  work  on 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the  doctrine  of  their 
metamorphosiii,  having  traced  more  than  twenty  species  through 
difierent  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just  after  its 
escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed  some 
of  them'  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints,  or 
body  rings,  and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with 
the  fuU  number  of  segments.  This  change  is  brought  about 
before  the  animal  has  attained  a  tenth  part  of  its  full  dimen- 
sions, and  hence  such  minute  and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely 
met  with.     Some  of  his  figures  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
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n  Tnnwckva  are  copied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts  (figfi. 
662,  653).  It  was  not  till  1870  that  Mr.  Billings  was  enabled, 
by  means  of  a  apecimen  found  in  Canada,  to  prove  that  the  tri- 
lobite  was  provided  with  eight  legs. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  great  thickneaa  of  slaty  and 
cryataUine  rocks  of  South  Wales,  as  well  a«  thv^-  of  Snowdon 
and  Bala  in  North  Wales,  which  were  firet  supposed  to  be  of 
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older   date   than   the  Silurian   sandstones   and   mudstones   of 
Shropshire,  are  in  fact  identical  in  age,  and  contain  the  same 


At  Bala  in  Merionethahire,  a  limestone  rich 
in  which  two  genera  of  star-fiah,  Pivtitster  and 
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Pakeastery  are  found.  The  fossil  specimen  of  the  latter  (fig, 
554)  being  almost  as  uncompressed  as  if  found  just  washed  up 
on  the  sea-beach.  Besides  the  star-fish  there  occur  abundance 
of  those  peculiar  bodies  called  Cystidece.  They  are  the  Sphasro- 
nites  of  old  authors,  and  were  considered  by  Professor  E.  Forbes 
as  intermediate  between  the  crinoids  and  echinoderms.  The 
Echinosphceronite  here  represented  (fig.  555)  is  characteristic  of 
the  Caradoc  beds  in  Wales,  and  of  their  equivalents  in  Sweden 
and  E/UBsia. 

With  it  have  been  found  several  other  genera  of  the  same 
family,  such  as  SphoeroniteSy  HemicosmiteSf   &c.      Among  the 
mollusca  are  Pteropods  of  the  genus  Coimlaria  of  large  size  (for 
genus,  see  fig.  518,  p.  435).     About  11  species  of  Graptolite  are 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  formation  ;  they  are  chiefly  found 
in  peculiar  localities  where  black  mud  abounded.     The  forma- 
tion, when  traced  into  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  assumes  a 
greatly  altered  mineral  aspect,  but  still  retains  its  characteristic 
fossils.     The  known  fauna  of  the  Bala  group  comprises  56^ 
species,  352  of  which  are  peculiar,  and  93,  as  before  stated, 
are  common  to  the  overlying  Llandovery  rocks.     It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  when  it  occurs  under  the  form  of  trappean  tuff 
(volcanic  ashes  of  De  la  Beche),  as  in  the   crest  of  Snowdon, 
the  peculiar  species  which  distinguish  it  from  the  Llandeilo  beds 
are  still  observable.     The  formation  generally  appears  to  be  of 
shallow-water  origin,  and  in  that  respect  is  contrasted  with  the 
group  next  to  be  described.     Professor  Ra.msay  estimates  the 
thicloiess  of  the  Bala  Beds,  including  the  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified,  as  being  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet. 

Llandeilo  Flags, — The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally 
divided  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  into  the  upper  group  already  de- 
scribed, under  the  name  of  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one, 
called,  from  a  town  in  Caermarthenshire,  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  last-mentioned  strata  consist  of  dark-coloured  micaceous 
flags,  frequently  calcareous,  with  a  great  thickness  of  shales, 
generally  black,  below  them.  The  same  beds  are  also  seen  at 
Builth  in  Radnorshire,  where  they  are  interstratified  with 
volcanic  matter. 

A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
carbonaceous  slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of 
anthracite.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  carbonaceous 
matter  may  be  due  in  great  measure  to  large  quantities  of  em- 
bedded animal  remains,  for  the  number  of  Graptolites  included 
in  these  slates  was  certainly  very  great.     In  Great  Britain  11 
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genera  and  about  40  apecies  of  Graptolites  occur  in  the  Llan- 
deilo  flags  and  underlying  Arenig  beds.    The  double  Graptolites, 
or  those  with  two  rows  of  cells,  such  as  Kplograpaus  (fig.  667), 
are  conspicuous. 
The  brachjopoda  ot  the  Llandeilo  flags,  which  number  47 


species,  are  in  the  main  the  same  aa  those  of  the  Caradoc  Sand- 
stone, but  the  other  mollusca  are  in  great  part  of  different  species. 
In  Europe  generally,  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden  and  Russia, 
no  shells  are  so  characteristic  of  this  formation  as  Orthocera- 
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o.  LitteTol  upliuDClo  Islil  bare  by  tbe  tcmoral  of  n  poitioa  ot  the  chambero!  ehell. 
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tites,  uanally  of  great  aize,  and  with  a  wide  siphuncle  placed  on 
one  side  instead  of  being  central  (see  fig.  560).  Among  other 
Cephalopods  in  the  Llandeilo  dags  is  Cyrioceraa  ;  in  the  same 
beds  also  are  found  Bellerophon  (see  fig.  488,  p.  418)  and  aome 
Pteropod  shells  (Comilaria,  Tlwea,  &c.),  also  in  spots  where  sand 
abounded  lamellihranchiate  bivalves  of  large  aizc.  The  Crusta- 
ceans were  plentifully  represented  by  the  Trilobites,  which 
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appear  to  have  swarmed  in  the  isilunan  aeas  just  aa  crabs  and 
ahrimpa  do  in  our  own ;  no  leaa  than  203  species  have  been 
found  in  the  BritiA  Silurian  iauna  The  genera  Asai^vs  (fig. 
5C1),  Ogygia  (fig.  502),  and  Trimidmii  (hga  553,  553)  form  a 
marked  feature  of  the  rich  and  Tined  IVilubitic  fauna  of  this 
age. 


Llanllcllo ;  ufshop's  ( 


Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  of  the  Llnndeilo  for 
mation,  graptolites  are  still  found  in  great  variety  and  abun 
dance,  and  the  characteristic  genera  of  shells  and  tnlobites  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocka  are  still  traceable  downwards  m 
Shropshire,  Cumberland,  and  North  and  South  Wales  through 
a  vast  depth  of  shaly  beds,  in  some  districts  mterstratified  \tith 
trappean  formations  of  contemporaneoiis  ongin  these  consist 
of  tuffs  and  lavas,  the  tuffs  being  formed  of  such  matenals  as  are 
ejected  from  craters  and  deposited  immediatelyonthebedof  the 
ocean,  or  washed  into  it  from  the  land.  According  to  Professor 
Ramsay,  their  thickness  is  about  3,300  feet  in  North  Wales, 
including  tlioae  of  the  Lower  Llandeilo.  The  lavas  are  fels- 
pathic,  and  of  porphyritic  structure,  and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  3,500  feet. 

Arenls  or  Stlper- Stones  Oroap  {Lower  Llandeilo  of  Mur- 
dtisoii).— Next  in  the  descending  order  are  the  shales  and  sand- 
stones in  which  the  quartzose  rocks  called  Stiper-Stones  in 
Shropsliire  occur.  Originally  these  Stiper-Stonea  were  only 
known  aa  arenaceous  quartzose  strata  in  which  no  organic 
remains  were  conspicuous,  except  the  tubular  burrows  of  anne- 
lids {see  fig.  563,  Arenicolites  lintarig),  which  are  remarkably 
common  in  the  Lowest  Silurian  in  Shropshire  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  America.    They  have  already  been  alluded  to  as 
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occurring  by  thousanda  in  the  Silurian  atrata  nnoonformably 
overlying  the  Cambrian  in  the  mountain  of  Queenaig  in  Suther- 
landshire  (see  fig.  82,  p.  89).  I  have  seen  trimilar  burrows  now 
niade  on  the  retiring  of  the  tides  in  the  sands  of  the  Briatol 
Channel,  near  Minehead,  by  lobworms  which  are  dug  out  by 
p;f  risx  fishermen    and    used    as     bait. 

When  the  term  Silurian  was 
given  by  Sir  E.  Murchiaon,  in 
1835,  to  the  whole  seriee,  he 
considered  the  Stiper-stones  aa 
the  base  of  the  Silurian  sya- 
tem,  but  no  fossU  fauna  had 
then  been  obtained,  Buch  as 
could  alone  enable  the  geologist 
to  draw  a  line  between  this  mem- 
A       ■   tin  I  near  I  Kail  ^^  °^  ^^^  series  and  the  Llan- 

Acen^  beds,  Btlper-sUmea.  deilo  flags  above,  or  a  vast  thick- 

a.  Patting  between  tliB  bods,  ot  plnnm  neas  of  rook  below  which  was 
seen  to  form  the  Longmynd 
hills,  and  waa  called  '  unfossiliferous  graywacke.'  ProfeMot 
Sedgwick  had  described,  in  1843,  strata  now  ascertained  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  largely  developed  in  the  Arenig  mountain  in 
Merionethshire  ;  and  the  Skiddaw  slates  in  the  Lake-District  of 
Cumberland  studied  by  the  same  author,  were  of  corresponding 
date,  though  the  number  of  fossils  was,  in  both  cases,  too  few 
for  the  determination  of  their  true  chronological  relations.  The 
subsequent  researches  of  Mesars.  Sedgwick  and  Harknesa  in 
Cumberland,  and  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  the  Government 
surveyors  in  Shropshire,  have  increased  the  species  to  more  than 
sixty.  These  were  eiamined  by  BIr.  Salter,  and  shown  in  the 
third  edition  of  '  Siluria '  (p.  62,  1859)  to  be  quite  distinct  from 


Mlyiansrapiui  g^mmv;  Hislnger,  sp.    Sweden. 

the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Llandeilo  flags.  Among  these  the 
Obiildla  phmbea,  Mgliiui  hinodosa,  Ogygia  Sehcynii,  and  Didy- 
nw3Jvy>«M  gemiwti  (fig.  664),  and  D.  hinmdo,  are  characteristic. 
But,  although  the  apecies  are  distinct,  the  genera  are  the 
same  as  those  which  characterise  the  Silurian  rocks  above,  and 
none  of  the  characteristic  primordial  or  Cambrian  forms,  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned,  are  intermixed.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  set  of  beds  underlying  the  Arentg  rocks  at  Ramsay  island 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's.     These 
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beds,  wliicli  have  only  lately  become  known  to  us  through  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Hicks,*  present  already  20  new  species,  the  greater 
part  of  them  allied  generically  to  the  Arenig  rocks.  This  Arenig 
group  may  therefore  be  conveniently  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
great  Silurian  system,  a  system  which,  by  the  thickness  of  its 
strata  and  the  changes  in  animal  life  of  which  it  contains  the 
record,  is  more  than  equal/  in  value  to  the  Devonian,  or  Car- 
boniferous, or  other  prii^iipal  divisions,  whether  of  primary  or 
secondary  date.  X 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  mere  thickness  of  the  strata, 
considered  apart  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  organic  life  which 
took  place  between  the  era  of  the  Llandeilo  and  that  of  the 
Ludlow  formation,  especially  as  the  enormous  pile  of  Silurian 
rocks  observed  in  Great  Britain  (in  Wales  more  particularly)  is 
derived  in  great  part  from  igneous  action,  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  ordinary  deposition  of  sediment  from  rivers  or  the  waste 
of  cliffs. 

In  volcanic  archipelagoes,  such  as  the  Canaries,  we  see  the 
most  active  of  all  known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simulta- 
neously at  work  to  produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively 
moderate  lapse  of  time.  The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of 
lava — ^the  showering  down  upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes 
— ^the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose  sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks 
ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by  rivers  and  torrents  de- 
scending steeply  inclined  channels — the  undermining  and  eating 
away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  swell  of  a  deep  and 
open  ocean — these  operations  combine  to  produce  a  considerable 
volume  of  superimposed  matter,  without  there  being  time  for 
any  extensive  change  of  species.  Nevertheless,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  stony  masses  formed  even 
under  such  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  analogy  of  tertiary 
volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  sedi- 
mentary and  igneous  rocks  26,000,  much  less  46,000  feet  thick, 
like  those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  the  same 
fauna  should  continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we  allow 
that  about  25,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system, 
such  as  the  Silurian,  as  above  described,  we  may  be  prepared  to 
discover  in  the  next  series  of  subjacent  rocks,  a  distinct  assem- 
blage of  species,  or  even  in  great  part  of  genera,  of  organic  re- 
mains. Such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  Arenig  beds,  my  enumeration  of  the  Silurian  formations 
in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  something  of  their  foreign 
equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian. 

Silurian  strata  of  tbe  Continent  of  Burope. — When  we 
♦  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.  18G6.    Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.  1869. 
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turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same  ancient 
series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it  been 
observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  consi- 
derably less  than  1,000  feet,  although  the  representatives  both 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of  England  are  not  wanting 
there.  In  Russia  the  Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet 
known,  seem  to  be  even  of  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in 
Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  Llan- 
dovery group,  or  of  a  limestone  containing  Pen^amen^s  ohlongus, 
below  which  are  strata  with  fossils  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The  lowest  rock  with  organic  re- 
mains yet  discovered  is  *  the  Ungulite  or  Obolus  grit  'of  St. 
Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  Wales. 
The  shales  and  grits  near  St.  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to, 
contain  green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singu- 
larly unaltered  state,  taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity. 
The  prevailing  brachiopods  consist  of  the  Obolus  or  Ungnlite  of 
Pander,  and  a  SipJionotreta  (figs.  565,  566).     Notwithstanding 

Shells  of  the  lowest  known  Fossil i/erous  Beds  in  Russia. 
Fig.  biio.  Fig.  560. 


Sij)Jionotreta  unguiciduta,  Eicliwald.  Obolus  Apollittis,  Eichwald. 

From  the  Lowest  Silurian  Sandstone  From  the  same  locality. 

*  Obolus  grits,'  of  Petersburg.  a.  Interior  of  the  larger  or  ventral  valve. 

a.  Outside  of  perforated  valve.  b.  Exterior  of  the  upper  (dorsal)  valve. 

b.  Interior  of  same,  showing  the  temii-  (Davidson, '  Palajoutograph.  Monog.*) 

nation  of  the  foramen  within. 
(Davidson.) 

the  antiquity  of  this  Russian  formation,  it  should  be  stated 
that  both  of  these  genera  of  bracliiopods  have  been  also  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  England,  i.e.  in  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone. 

Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned. 
Prof.  Ehrenberg  announced  in  1854  his  discovery  of  remains 
of  foraminifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongst  five 
or  six  forms  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing 
genera  (e.g.  Textulariay  Rotalia,  and  Giittulina). 

Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States. — The  Silurian  forma- 
tions can  be  advantageously  studied  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakes.  Here  they  are  often  found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  horizontal 
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position,  and  are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in 
almost  any  spot  in  Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
the  succession  of  the  beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  Government  surveyors,  the  sub- 
divisions given  in  the  first  column  of  the  annexed  list  have  been 
adopted. 

Buhdivisions  of  the  Siluria/ti  Strata  of  New  York,     {Strata  below 
the  Oriskany  Satidstone  or  base  of  the  Devonian.) 

New  York  Names  British  Equivalents 

1.  Upper  Pentamerus  Limestone  "1 

2.  Encrinal  Limestone 

3.  Ddthyris  Shaly  Limestone 

4.  Pentamerus    and    Tentaciilite 


Upper    Silurian   (or  Ludlow  and 
Wenlock  Formations). 


Beds  of  Passage,  Llandovery  Group. 


Limestones 

5.  Water  Lime  Group 

6.  Onondaga  Salt  Group  i 

7.  Niagara  Group  >* 

8.  Clinton  Group 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Grey  Sandstone 

12.  Hudson  River  Group  ^ 

13.  Trenton  Limestone  t  cm     •        /       /«       i  i 
U.  Black-River  Limestone                    ^ower  Silurian    (or  Caradoc  and 

15.  Bird'8-Eye  Limestone  \  ?     '  J^^^?^^*^   "^^^   ^^^^"^ 

16.  Chazy  Limestone  j  Formations). 

17.  Calciferous  Sandstone  j 

In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the 
supposed  British  equivalents.  All  paleontologists,  European 
and  American,  such  as  MM.  de  Vemeuil,  D.  Sharpe,  Prof. 
Hall,  E.  Billings,  and  others,  who  have  entered  upon  this  com- 
parison, admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general  correspondence 
in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as  we  trace 
the  organic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
beds  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  parallel  each  minor  subdivision. 

That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  over  which  the  river  of  that 
name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
underlying  shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and 
shale  of  England  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Among  the  species 
common  to  this  formation  in  America  and  Europe  are  Calymene 
Blume}ibachii,  Homalonotus  delphinocephalus  (fig.  544,  p.  451), 
with  several  other  trilobites;  Bhynchonella  Wilsoiii,  fig.  531, 
p.  445,  and  Itetzia  cuneata;  Orthis  elegantula^  Pentamerus  ga- 
leatusy  with  many  more  brachiopods ;  Orthoceras  annulatitm, 
among  the  cephalopodous  shells;  and  Favosites  gothlandica, 
with  other  large  corals. 

The    Clinton    Group,   containing  Pentamerus  oblongiis  and 
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Stricklandinia,  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species  with 
the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Llandovery  Group  or  beds  of  passage. 

The  Hudson  River  Group,  and  the  Trenton  Limestone,  agree 
paleontologically  with  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  group,  containing  in 
common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such  as  Asaphus 
(Isotelvs)  glgcis,  Trlnucleus  concentricus  (fig.  553,  p.  456);  and 
various  shells,  such  as  Orthis  striaMa,  Orthis  biforata  (or  O.  lynx), 
0.  porcata  (0.  occidentalis  of  Hall),  and  Bellerophon  hilohatvs. 
Fig.  567.  I^  *^®  Trenton  limestone  occurs  Murchi- 

sonia  gracilis,  fig.  567,  a  fossil  also  common 
to  the  Llandeilo  beds  in  England. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mol- 
lusca  collected  by  me  from  these  strata  in 
North  America,*  has  concluded  that  the 
number  of  species  common  to  the  Silurian 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  be- 
Murchisonia  gracilis,  tween  30  and  40  per  cent.  ;  a  result  which, 
^^'  although  no  doubt  liable  to  future  modi- 

A  fossil  characteristic  of«,.,  ■,  .  -in 

the  Trenton  Limestone,    ncation,  When  a  larger  comparison  shall 
The  genus  is  common  in    h^ve  been  made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that 

liower  Silmrian  rocks.  .   ,_         ' -^  .       _'    _  ._         ' 

many  of  the  species  had  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gastero- 
lods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than 
two-fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection  chiefly 
consisted,  are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is 
suggested  that  most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the 
orthidiform  ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they 
may  have  had  a  wider  geographical  range  than  shells  living  near 
shore.  The  predominance  of  bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar 
class  has  caused  the  Silurian  period  to  be  sometimes  styled  *  the 
age  of  brachiopods.' 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New- York,  the  Potsdam  Sand- 
stone underlies  the  above-mentioned  calcareous  rocks,  but  con- 
tains a  different  suite  of  fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
In  parts  of  the  globe  stOl  more  remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian 
strata  have  also  been  recognised,  as  in  South  America,  Australia, 
and  India.     In  all  these  regions  the  facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the 
types  of  organic  life,  enable  us  to  recognise  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  the  rocks  ;  but  the  fossil  species  are  distinct,  showing 
that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  diffusion  throughout  the 
*  primaeval  seas '  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  was  quite  un- 
founded, geographical  provinces  having  evidently  existed  in  the 
oldest  as  in  the  most  modem  times. 

•  Quart.  Geol.  Journ,  vol.  iv. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CAMBRIAN  AND   LAURENTIAN   GROUPS. 

Classification  of  the  Cambrian  group,  and  its  equivalent  in  Bohemia — Upper 
Cambrian  rocks— Tremadoc  slates  and  their  fossils — Lingula  Flags — 
Lower  Cambrian  rocks — Menevian  Beds — Longmynd  group — Harlech 
grits  with  large  Trilobites — Llanberis  slates — Cambrian  rocks  of  Bohemia 
— ^Primordial  zone  of  Barrande — ^Meitamorphosis  of  Trilobites — Cambrian 
Rocks  of  Sweden  and  Norway— Cambrian  Rocks  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada — ^Potsdam  sandstone — Huronian  series— Laurentian  group,  upper 
and  lower — Eozoon  Canadfnae,  oldest  known  fossil — Fundamental  gneiss 
of  Scotland. 

CAMBRIAN  GROUP. 

The  characters  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  were 
established  so  fully,  both  on  stratigraphical  and  paleontological 
data,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  after  j&ve  years'  labour,  in 
1839,  when  his  ^  Silurian  System '  was  published,  that  these 
formations  could  from  that  period  be  recognised  and  identified 
in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  North  America,  even  in 
countries  where  most  of  the  fossHs  differed  specifically  from 
those  of  the  classical  region  in  Britain,  where  they  were  first 
studied. 

While  Sir  R.  T.  Murchison  was  exploring  in  1833  in  Shrop- 
shire and  the  borders  of  Wales  the  strata  which  in  1835  he  first 
called  Silurian,  Professor  Sedgwick  was  surveying  the  rocks  of 
North  Wales,  which  both  these  geologists  considered  at  that 
period  as  of  older  date,  and  for  which  in  1836  Sedgwick  proposed 
the  name  of  Cambrian.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  slaty  rocks  of  North  Wales  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  more  ancient  than  the  Llandeilo  beds  and  Stiper- 
Stones  before  alluded  to,  were,  in  reality,  not  inferior  in  posi- 
tion to  those  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Murchison,  but  merely 
extensiye  undulations  of  the  same,  bearing  fossils  identical  in 
species,  though  these  were  generally  rarer  and  less  perfectly- 
preserved,  owing  to  the  changes  which  the  rocks  had  undergone 
from  metamorphic  action.  To  such  rocks  the  term  *  Cambrian' 
was  no  longer  applicable,  although  it  continued  to  be  appro- 
priate to  strata  inferior  to  the  Stiper-Stones,  and  which  were 
older  than  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  as  originally 

x3 
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defined.  It  was  not  till  1846  that  fossils  were  found  in  Wales 
in  the  Lingida  flags,  the  place  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  table.  By  this  time  Barrande  had  already  published 
an  account  of  a  rich  collection  of  fossils  which  he  had  discovered 
in  Bohemia,  portions  of  which  he  recognised  as  of  corrrespond- 
ing  age  with  Murchison's  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  while 
others  were  more  ancient,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  *  Pri- 
mordial,' for  the  fossils  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  entitle  the 
rocks  to  be  referred  to  a  new  period.  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  trilobites  of  genera  distinct  from  those  occurring  in  the  over- 
lying Silurian  formations.  These  peculiar  genera  were  after- 
wards found  in  rocks  holding  a  corresponding  position  in  Wales, 
and  I  shall  retain  for  them  the  term  Cambrian,  as  recent 
discoveries  in  our  own  country  seem  to  carry  the  first  fauna  of 
Barrande,  or  his  primordial  type,  even  into  older  strata  than 
any  which  he  found  to  be  f ossiliferous  in  Bohemia. 

The  term  primordial  was  intended  to  express  M.  Barrande's 
own  belief  that  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  so  called  afibrded  evi- 
dence of  the  first  appearance  of  vital  phenomena  on  this  planet, 
and  that  consequently  no  fossiliferous  strata  of  older  date  would 
or  could  ever  be  discovered.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  nomen- 
clature would  seem  to  imply  that  we  despaired  of  extending  our 
discoveries  of  new  and  more  ancient  fossil  groups  at  some  future 
day  when  vast  portions  of  the  globe,  hitherto !  unexplored, 
should  have  been  thoroughly  surveyed.  Already  the  discovery 
of  the  Laurentian  Eozoon  in  Canada,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
discountenances  such  views. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  strata  in 
England  and  Wales  which  belong  to  the  Cambrian  group  or  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  Arenigor  Lower  Llandeilo  rocks. 

UPPER  CAMBRIAN. 

TRE3IADOC  SLATES.     (Primordial  of  Barrande  ill  part.') 
LIXGULA  FLAGS.     (^Primordial  of  Barrande.) 

LOWER  CAMBRIAN. 
MENEVIAN  BEDS.     (^Primordial  of  Barrande.) 

a.  Harlech  Grits. 
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LlanberiB  Slates. 


UPPER  CAMBRIAN. 


Tremadoo  Slates. — The  Tremadoc  slates  of  Sedgwick  are 
more  than  3,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  dark  earthy 
slates  occurring  near  the  little  town  of  Tremadoc,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Cardigan  Bay  in  Carnarvonshire,    These  slates 
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were  first  examined  by  Sedgwick  in  1831,  and  were  re-examined 
by  him  and  described  in  1846,*  after  some  fossils  had  been 
found  in  the  underlying  Lingula  flags  by  Mr.  Davis.  The  in- 
feriority in  position  of  these  Lingula  flags  to  the  Tremadoc  beds 
was  at  the  same  time  established.  The  overlying  Tremadoc 
beds  were  traced  by  their  pisolitic  ore  from  Tremadoc  to  Dolr 
gelly.  No  fossils  proper  to  the  Tremadoc  slates  were  then 
observed,  but  subsequently,  thirty-six  species  of  all  classes  have 
been  found  in  them,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Salter, 
Homfray,  and  Ash.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  Arenig 
or  Stiper-stones  group,  where  the  species  are  distinct,  the  genera 
agree  with  Silurian  types ;  but  in  these  Tremadoc  slates,  where 
the  species  are  also  peculiar,  there  is  about  an  equal  admixture 
of  Silurian  types  with  those  which  Barrande  has  termed  ^  pri- 
mordial.' Here,  therefore,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  are 
entering  upon  a  new  domain  of  life  in  our  retrospective  survey 
of  the  past.  The  trilobites  of  new  species,  but  of  Lower  Silu- 
rian genera,  belong  to  Ogygia,  Aso/pJms,  and  Cheirurus ;  whereas 
those  belonging  to  primordial  types,  or  Barrande's  first  fauna, 
as  well  as  to  the  Lingula  flags  of  Wales,  comprise  Dikelocephalus, 
Conocoryphe  (for  genera  see  figs.  577  and  581), f  Olenus,  and  Ange- 
Ihia.  In  the  Tremadoc  slates  are  found  Bellerophon,  Orthoceras, 
and  Cyrtoceras,  all  specifically  distinct  from 
Lower  Silurian  fossils  of  the  same  genera :  ^' 

the  Pteropods  Theca  (fig.  568)  and  Conularia 
range  throughout  these  slates  ;  there  are  no 
Graptolites.  The  Liiigula  (Linguldla)  Davisii 
ranges  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
formation,  and  links  it  with  the  zone  next  to 
be  described.  The  Tremadoc  slates  are  very 
local,  and  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  North  Wales ;  and  Prof.  Ramsay  supposes 
them  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lingula  Jf^gca  (Cieidotheca) 
flags,  and  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed  opercuiata, 

between  these  formations.  Cephalopoda  have  ^^^^^^^^^^  *'^- 
not  yet  been  found  lower  than  this  group, 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  occur  here  associated  with 
genera  of  Trilobites  considered  by  Barrande  as  characteristically 
Primordial,  some  of  which  belong  to  all  the  divisions  of  the 
British  Cambrian  about  to  be  mentioned.  This  renders  the 
absence  of  cephalopoda  of  less  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  development. 

*  Geol.    Quart.   Journ.,    vol.  iii.      for  Barrande's  Conocephaltts,  as  the 
p.  150.  latter  term  had  been  preoccupied  by 

t  This  genus  has  been  substituted     the  entomologists. 
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Unirtaft  VlHca. — Next  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North 
Wales,  lie  micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  in  which  ia  1816, 
Mr.  E.  Davia  diBOOvered  the  lAngula  (lAngvJella),  fig.  570,  named 
after  him,  and  from  which  was  derived  the  niuiie  of  Linguls 
flags.  These  beds,  which  are  paleontologically  the  equivalents  of 
Biorande's  primordial  zone,  are  represented  b;  more  than  6,000 
feet  of  strata,  and  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dolgelly,  Ffestiniog,  and  Portmadoc  in  North  Wales, 
and  at  8t.  David's  in  South  Wales.  They  have  3'ielded  about 
forty  species  of  fossils,  of  which  six  only  are  common  to  the 
overlying  Tremadoc  rocks,  but  the  two  formations  are  closely 
allied  by  having  several  characteristic  '  primordial '  genera  in 
Dikelocephalua,  OletMS  (fig.  671),  and  Cotioei/ryphe  are 
Fig.  6-0. 


A  PbrJlopod  Craaticesn,  o.  l  natural  alie. 

i  n&tural  alze.  t.  &L9tort«d  b;  cleava^. 

■  LingnU  FU«H '  of  Dolgelly,  and  Plostfaiog ;  N,  WalM. 

prominent  forms,  as  is  also  Sytnenocaris  (fig.  669),  a  genus  of 
phyllopod  crustacean  entirely  confined  to  the  Lingtila  Flags. 
According  to  Mr.  Belt,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  these 
beds,  there  are  already  paleontological  data  for  subdividing  the 
Lingula  Flags  into  three  sections.'* 

In  Merionethshire,  according  to  Professor  Bamsay,  the  Lin- 
gula Flags  attain  their  greatest  development;  in  Carnarvonshire, 
they  thin  out  bo  as  to  have  lost  two-thirds  of  their  tliickness  in 
eleven  miles,  while  in  Angleaea  and  on  the  Menai  Straits  both 
they  and  the  Tremadoc  beds  are  entirely  absent,  and  the 
Lower  Silurian  rests  directly  on  Lover  Cambrian  strata. 


MoDDTlan  Beds. — Immediately  beneath  the  Lingula  Flags 
there  occurs  a  series  of  dark  grey  and  black  flags  and  slatas 
alternating  at  the  upper  part  with  some  beds  of  sandstone. 
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the  whole  reaching  a  thickness  of  from  600  to  600  feet.  These 
heda  were  formerly  dassed,  on  purely  lithological  grounds,  as 
the  base  of  the  Lingula  Flags,  but  MesHTB.  Hicks  and  Salter,  to 
whose  exertions  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fossils, 
have  pointed  out,*  that  the  most  characteristic  genera  found  in 
them  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Lingula  Flags,  while  they 
possess  many  of  the  strictly  Lower  Cambrian  genera,  such  as 
MicTodiacus  and  Paradoxides.  They  therefore  proposed  to  place 
them,  and  it  seems  to  me  with  good  reason,  at  the  top  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian  under  the  term  '  Meneviin,'  Menevia  being 
tiie  classical  name  of  St.  David's.  The  beds  are  well  exhibited 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's  in  South  Wales,  and  near 
Dolgelly  and  Maentwrog  in  North  Wales.  They  are  the  equi- 
valents of  the  lowest  part  of  Barcande's  Primordial  Zone  (Etage 
C.)  More  than  forty  species  have  been  found  in  them,  and  the 
group  is  altogether  very  rich  in  fossils  for 
BO  early  a  period.     The  trilobites  are  of  ''*■  "^■ 

large  size ;  Paradaddfs    Davidis  (see  fig. 
572),  the  largest  trilobite  known  in  Eng- 
land, 22  inches  or  nearly  2  feet  long,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Menevian  Bods.     By  re 
ferring  to  the  Bohemian  trilobite  of  the 
same  genus  (fig.  576,  p.  472),  the  reader 
will  at  once  see  how  these  fossils  (though 
of  such   different   dimensions)    resemble 
each  other  in  Bohemia  and  Wales,  and 
other  closely  allied  species  from  the  tv.o 
regions  might    be  added,  besides  some 
which  are  common  to  both    countries 
The  Swedish  fauna,  presently  to  be  men 
tioned,  will  be  found  to  be  still  more 
nearly  oonnected  with  the  Welsh  Mene- 
vian.   In  all  these  countries  there  is  an  paivdoxidti  DaMii,  Suit, 
equally  marked  difference  between  the        -,'s  natnnii  siie. 
Cambrian  fosaDs  and  those  of  the  Upper  st.Da^^Z^Uy. 
and  Lower  Silurian  rocks.     The  trilobite 
with  the  largest  number  of  rings,  Erinnys  veiiuUisa,  occurs  here 
in  conjunction  with  Affiiostus  and  Microdiscvs,  the  genera  with 
the  smallest  number.     Blind  trilobites  are  also  found  as  well 
as  those  which  have  the  largest  eyes,  such  as  MicroJiacus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Anopt>knv4  on  the  other. 

(Report,  1865,  18fiG,  1868,  and  Qanri.  Geol.  Juurn. 
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Older  than  the  Menevian  Beds,  are  a  thick  sertea  of  olive 
green,  purple,  red  and  grey  grits  and  conglomerates  found  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  ShropBhire,  and  parts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  They  have  been  called  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the 
Loi^mynd  or  Bangor  Group,  comprising,  first,  the  Harlech  and 
Barmouth  sandstones  ;  and  secondly,  the  Llanheris  slates. 

Harleoti  srlta. — The  aandstonea  of  this  period  attain  in  the 
Long:mynd  liilla  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  f>,000  feet  without^ 
any  interposition  o£  volcanic  matter;  in  some  places  in  Merio- 
nethshire they  are  still  thicker.  Until  recently  these  rocks  pos- 
■essed  but  a  very  scanty  fauna. 

Fig.  »7B. 


With  the  exception  of  five  species  of  annelids  (see  fig.  460) 
brought  to  light  by  Mr,  Salter  in  Shropshire,  and  Dr.  Kinahan 
in  Wicklow,  and  an  obscui'e  crustacean  form,  FaVeopyge  Rarn- 
sayi,  they  were  supposed  to  be  barren  of  organic  remains. 
Now  however,  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hicks,*  they  have 
yielded  at  St,  David's  a  rich  fauna  of  trilobites,  brachiopods, 
phyllopods,  and  pteropoda,  showing,  together  with  other  fossils, 
a  by  no  means  low  state  of  organisation  at  this  early  period. 
Already  the  fauna  amounts  to  20  species  referred  to  17  genera. 

A  new  genus  of  trilobite  called  PluUmia  Sedgvnckii,  not  -yet 
figured  And  described,  has  been  met  with  in  the  Harlech  grits. 
It  is  comparable  in  size  to  the  large  Parodoxides  Bamdk  before 
mentioned,  has  well-developed  eyes,  and  is  covered  all  over  with 
tubercles.  In  the  same  strata  occur  other  genera  of  trilobites, 
namely,  Coiwcoryphe,  Paradoxides,  Microdiscus,  and  tile  Pteropod 
Tkeca  (fig.  508),  ftU  represented  by  species  peculiar  to  the  Har- 
lech grits.  The  sands  of  this  formation  are  often  rippled,  and 
were  evidently  left  dry  at  low  tides,  so  that  thy  surface  was 
*  Brit.  Assoc.  Export,  18li8. 
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dried  by  the  aun  and  made  to  Bhrink  and  present  sun-cracks. 
Ttere  are  also  distinct  impreBBiona  of  raindrops  on  many  sur- 
faces, like  those  figured  at  p.  398, 

Klaaborla  siatoB. — Tlie  slates  of  Llanberis  and  Penrhyn  in 
Carnarvonshire,  with  their  aaaociated  aandy  strata,  attain  a 
great  thickness,  sometimes  abont  3,000  feet.  They  are  perhaps 
not  more  anoieat  than  the  Harlech  and  Barmouth  beds  last 
mentioned,  for  they  may  represent  the  deposits  of  fine  mud 
thrown  down  in  the  same  sea,  on  the  borders  of  which  tlie 
sanda  above  mentioned  were  accumulating.  In  some  of  these 
slaty  rocks  in  Ireland,  immediately  opposite  Anglesea  and 
Carnarvon,  two  species  of  fossils  have  been  found,  to  which  the 


)  the  name  of  Oldhamia.     The 
is  still  a  matter  of  discuBSion  among 


la1«  Professor  £.  Forbes  j 
nature  of  these  organisms  i, 
naturaiiatB. 

OsmttrlBii  rocka  of  Bobeinl*  (Primordial  zone  of  Barrande). 
— In  the  year  1846,  as  before  stated,  M.  Joachim  Barrande, 
after  ten  years'  exploration  of  Bohemia,  and  after  collecting  more 
than  a  thousand  species  of  fossils,  had  ascertained  the  existence 
in  that  country  of  three  distinct  faunas  below  the  Devonian. 
To  his  first  fauna,  which  was  older  than  any  then  known  in  this 
country,  he  gave  the  name  of  Etage  C  ;  his  two  first  stages  A 
and  B  consisting  uf  crystalline  and  nietamorphic  rocks  and 
unfossiliferous  scJiiets.  This  fitage  C  or  primordial  zone  proved 
afterwards  to  be  the  equivalent  of  those  subdivisions  of  the 
Cambrian  groups  which  have  been  above  described  under  the 
names  of  Menevian  and  Lingula  Flags.  Tho  second  fauna 
tallies  with  Mutchison's  Lower  Silurian  as  originally  defined  by 
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him  when  no  foMib  liad  been  discovered  below  the  Stiper 
Stones.  The  third  fanna  ^reea  with  the  Upper  Silurian  of  the 
same  author.  Barrande,  without  government  assistance,  had 
undertaken  singlehanded  the  geoic^cal  survey  of  Bohemia,  the 
foBBils  previously  obtained  from  that  countiy  having  scarcely 
exceeded  20  in  number,  whereas  he  had  already  acquired  in 
1850  no  less  than  1,100  species,  namely,  260  crustaceana  (chiefly 
Trilohitea),  250  oephalopods,  160  gaateropods  and  pteropods, 
130  acephalous  moHuacB,  210  hrachiopods,  and  110  corals  and 
other  fossils.  These  numbers  liave  since  been  almost  doubled 
by  subsequent  investigations  in  the  same  country. 

In  the  primordial  zone  C,  he  discovered  trilobites  of  the 


FoHlliftnui  Bids  in  Bohemia, 


nic  smiiU  Uses  beneath  indicate  tbe  Ims 

begmeata  ate  visible;  u  tbe  metamoi- 
pliwts  progieaa,  b,  c,  the  body  aeg- 
menta  beghi  to  be  dOTEloped  ;  In  t^e 
stage  d  the  eyea  are  inCmdwed,  but 
the  lacial  aotiinB  are  not  completed ; 
at  t  tbe  tDll-gnwn  oalmn],  haJt  Its 


genera  Paradoxides,  Cotwcoryphe,  HUipsocepkalus,  Sao,  Arionel- 
lus,  Sydrocephidiis,  and  Agjiostus.  M.  Barrande  pointed  out 
that  these  primordial  trilobites  have  a  peculiar  facies  of  their 
own  dependent  on  the  multiplication  of  their  thoracic  segments 
and  the  diminution  of  their  caudal  shield  or  pygidium. 
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One  of  the  '  primordial '  or  Upper  Cambrian  Trilobites  of  the 
genus  Sao,  a  form  not  found  as  yet  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
afforded  M.  Barrande  a  fine  illustration  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  these  creatures,  for  he  traced  them  through  no  less  than 
twenty  stages  of  their  development.  A  few  of  these  changes 
have  been  selected  for  representation  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
diiferent  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  Bohemia  the  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  derived  its 
importance  exclusively  from  its  numerous  and  peculiar  trilo- 
bites. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  ancient  schists  have 
yielded  two  genera  of  brachiopods,  Orthis  and  Orhiculay  a 
pteropod  of  the  genus  Theca,  and  four  echinoderms  of  the 
Cystidean  family. 

Cambrian  of  Sweden  and  ITorway. — The  Cambrian  beds 
of  Wales  are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata,  the  fossils  of 
which  have  been  described  by  a  most  able  naturalist,  M. 
Angelin,  in  his  *  Paleebntologica  Suecica  (1852-4).'  The  'alum- 
schists,'  as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  are  horizontal  argillaceous 
rocks  which  underlie  conformably  certain  Lower  Silurian  strata 
in  the  mountain  called  Kinnekulle,  south  of  the  great  Wener 
Lake  in  Sweden.  These  schists  contain  trilobites  belonging  to 
the  genera  ParadoxideSy  Olenus,  Agiwstus,  and  others,  some  of 
which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like  the  genus  last  mentioned, 
without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  segments  scarcely  developed, 
and  others  again  have  the  number  of  segments  excessively  mid- 
tiplied,  as  in  Paradoxides,  Such  peculiarities  agree  with  the 
characters,  of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Cambrian  strata 
of  Wales,  and  Dr.  Torell  has  recently  found  in  Sweden  the 
Paradoxides  Hicksii,  a  well-known  Lower  Cambrian  fossil. 

At  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  strata  in  Sweden,  which  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Wener  are  perfectly  horizontal,  lie 
ripple-mai'ked  quartzose  sandstones  with  worm  tracks  and 
annelid  borings,  like  some  of  those  foimd  in  the  Harlech  grits 
of  the  Longmynd.  Among  these  are  some  which  have  been 
referred  doubtfully  to  plants.  These  sandstones  have  been  called 
in  Sweden  *  fucoid  sandstones. '  The  whole  thickness  of  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  Sweden  does  not  exceed  300  feet  from  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Tremadoc  beds  to  these  sandstones,  which  last  seem 
to  cori'espond  with  the  Longmynd  and  are  regarded  by  Torell 
as  older  than  any  fossiliferous  primordial  rocks  in  Bohemia. 

Canibrian  of  tbe  irmted  States  and  Canada  (Potsdam 
Sandstone). — This  formation,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Logan,  is 
700  feet  thick  in  Canada  ;  the  upper  part  consists  of  sandstone 
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oontaining  fucoide,  and  perforated  by  Binall  vertical  holes, 
which  ore  very  characteriBtic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  annelids  (ScolUhua  liTiearU).  The  lower  portion 
is  a  coi^lomerate  with  quartz  pebbles.  I  have  seen  the  Potsdam 
Bandstone  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Champlain,  where,  as  at  Keesvillo,  it  is  a  white  qusrtz- 
oae  fine-grained  grit,  almost  passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  di- 
vided into  horizontal  ripple-marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the 
Lingula  Flags  of  Britain,  and  replete  with  a  small  round-shaped 
OboUUa,  in  such  numbers  as  to  divide  the  rock  into  parallel 
Pj^  j^j  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 

scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sand- 
stones. Among  the  shells  of  this  for- 
mation in  Wisconsin  are  species  of 
Lhigida  and  Orthis,  and  several  trilo- 
bites  of  the  primordial  genus  IHkelo- 
cep/mhu  (fig.  581).  On  the  banks  of 
the  St,  Lawrence,  near  iBoauhamois 
and  elsewhere,  many  fossil  footprints 
have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  rippled  layers.  They  are  supposed 
by  Profesaor  Owen  to  be  the  trails  of 
more  than  one  species  of  articulate 
animal,  probably  allied  to  the  King 
Crab,  or  lAmuhia. 

Hticent  investigations  by  the  natu- 
ralists of  the  Canadian  survey  have 
rendered  it  certain  that  below  the  level 
of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  there  are  slates  and  schists  ex~ 
tending  from  New  York  to  Newfoundland,  occupied  by  a  series 
of  trilobitic  forms  siiiiilar  in  genera  though  not  in  species  to 
those  found  in  the  European  Upper  Cambrian  strata. 

Xnranlmn  aeries,— Next  below  the  Upper  Cambrian  occur 
strata  called  the  Ruronian  by  Sir  W.  Logan,  which  are  of  vast 
thickness,  cansisting  chie&y  of  quartzite,  with  great  masses  of 
greenish  chloritic  slate,  which  sometimes  include  pebbles  of  cry- 
stalline rocks  derived  from  the  Laurentian  formation,  next  to 
be  described.  Limestones  are  rare  in  this  series,  but  one  band 
of  300  feet  in  thickness  has  been  traced  for  considerable  dis- 
tances to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron.  Beds  of  greenstone  ar« 
intercalated  conformably  with  the  quartzose  and  argillaceoua 
members  of  this  series.  No  organic  remains  have  yet  been 
found  in  any  of  the  beds,  which  are  about  18,000  feet  thick,  and 
rest  imconformably  on  the  Laureutian  rocks. 
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LAURENTIAN   GROUP. 

In  the  course  of  the  geological  survey  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  it  has  been  shown  that,  north- 
wai'd  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  vastseries  of  crystal- 
line rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  more 
than  30,000  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  been  called  Lauren- 
tian,  and  which  are  already  known  to  occupy  an  area  of  about 
200,000  square  miles.  They  are  not  only  more  ancient  than 
the  fossiliferous  Cambrian  formations  above  described,  but  are 
older  than  the  Huronian  last  mentioned,  and  had  undergone 
great  disturbing  movements  before  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and 
the  other  *  primordial '  or  Cambrian  rocks  were  formed.  •The 
older  half  of  this  La^urentian  series  is  unconformable  to  the 
newer  portion  of  the  same. 

Vpper  Kaurentlaii  or  Xiabrador  series* — The  Upper  Group, 
more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  stratified  crystalline 
rocks  in  which  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found.  They 
consist  in  great  part  of  felspars,  which  vary  in  composition  from 
anorthite  to  andesine,  or  from  those  kinds  in  which  there  is 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  potash  and  soda  to  those  in  which 
there  is  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  these  alkalies,  the  soda 
preponderating  greatly.  These  felsparites  sometimes  form 
mountain  masses  almost  without  any  admixture  of  other  mine- 
rals ;  but  at  other  times  they  include  augite,  which  passes  into 
hypersthene.  They  are  often  granitoid  in  structure.  One  of 
the  varieties  is  the  same  as  the  opalescent  labradorite  rock  of 
Labrador.  The  Adirondack  Mountains  in  the  State  of  New 
York  are  referred  to  the  same  series,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  h3rpersthene  rocks  of  Skye,  which  resemble  this  formation 
in  mineral  character,  may  be  of  the  same  geological  age. 

&ower  Kaurentian. — This  series,  about  20,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, is,  as  before  stated,  unconformable  to  that  last  mentioned  ; 
it  consists  in  great  part  of  gneiss  of  a  reddish  tint  with  ortho- 
clase  felspar.  Beds  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  from  400  to  600 
feet  thick,  occur  in  some  places.  Homblendic  and  micaceous 
schists  are  often  iiiterstratified,  and  beds  of  limestone  usually 
crystalline.  Beds  of  plumbago  also  occur.  That  this  pure 
carbon  may  have  been  of  organic  origin  before  metamorphism 
has  naturally  been  conjectured. 

There  are  several  of  these  limestones  which  have  been  traced 
to  great  distances,  and  one  of  them  is  from  700  to  1,500  feet 
thick.  In  the  most  massive  of  them  Sir  W.  Logan  observed  in 
1859  what  he  considered  to  be  an  organic  body  much  resembling 
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the  Silurian  fossU  called  Stromalopora  nu/oea.  It  had  been 
obtBined  the  year  before  by  Mr,  J.  McOulloch  at  the  Grand 
Oalumet  on  the  river  Ottawa.  Thia  fossil  was  eiaminod  in 
1864  by  Dr.  Dawsoa  of  Montreal,  who  detected  in  it,  by  aid  of 
the  microscope,  the  distinct  struotuTs  of  a  Rhizopod  or  Fora- 
minifer.  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof.  T.  Bupert  Jones  have  since 
confirmed  tbin  opinion,  comparing  the  structure  to  that  of  the 
well-known  nummulite.  It  appears  to  have  grown  one  layer 
over  another,  and  to  have  formed  reefs  of  limestone  as  do  the 
living  ooral-building  polyp  animals.  Parts  of  the  original  skele- 
ton, consuting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  still  preserved  ;  while 
certain  interspaces  in  the  calcareous  fossil  have  been  Med  up 
with  serpentine  and  white  augite.  On  this  oldest  of  known 
organic  remains  Dr.  Dawson  has  conferred  the  name  of  Eiaooit 
Canadt.n$e  (see  figs.  582, 583) ;  its  antiquity  is  such  that  the  dis- 
Pie.6K!.  FIg.K83. 
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tanoe  of  time  which  separated  it  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  period, 
or  that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  may,  says  Sir  W.  Logan,  be 
equal  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone and  the  nuinmulitic  limestones  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks  united  are  about  50,000 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  Lower  Laurentian  viaa  disturbed 
before  the  newer  series  was  deposited.  We  may  naturally 
expect  that  other  proofs  of  unconf ormability  will  hereafter  be 
detected  at  more  than  one  point  in  so  vast  a  succession  of  strata. 
The  mineral  character  of  the  Upper  Laurentian  differs,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  that  of  the  Lower,  and  the  pebbles  of  gn«isa  ia 
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the  Huronian  conglomerates  are  thought  to  prove  that  the 
Laurentian  strata  were  ahready  in  a  metamorphic  state  before 
they  were  broken  up  to  supply  materials  for  the  Huronian. 
Even  if  we  had  not  discovered  the  Eozoon,  we  might  fairly  have 
inferred  from  analogy  that  as  the  quartzites  were  once  beds  of 
sand,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  derived  from  shales  and 
argillaceous  sandstones,  so  the  calcareous  masses,  from  400  to 
1,000  feet  and  more  in  thickness,  were  originally  of  organic 
origin.     This  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Oolitic,  and  Cre- 
taceous limestones  and  those  nummulitic  rocks  of  tertiary  date 
which  bear  the  closest  afiinity  to  the  Eozoon  reefs  of  the  Lower 
Laurentian.     The  oldest  stratified  rock  in  Scotland  is  that 
called  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  *  the  fundamental  gneiss,'  which  is 
found  in  the  north-west  of  Ross-shire,  and  in  Sutherlandshire 
(see  fig.  82,  p.    89),   and  forms  the  whole  of  the   adjoining 
island  of  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides.     It  has  a  strike  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  metamorphic 
strata  of  the  Grampians.     On  this  Laurentian  gneiss,  in  parts 
of  the  Western  Highlands,  the  Lower  Cambrian  and  various 
metamorphic  rocks  rest  imconformably.     Tt  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  ancient  gneiss  of  Scotland  may  correspond  in 
date  with  part  of  the  great  Laurentian  group  of  North  America, 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIT. 

VOLCANIC   ROCKS. 

External  form,  structure,  and  origin  of  volcanic  mountains — Cones  and 
craters— Hypothesis  of  *  elevation  craters'  considered — Trap  rocks — 
Name  whence  derived— Minerals  most  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks — 
Table  of  the  analysis  of  minerals  in  the  Volcanic  and  Hypogene  rocks — 
Similar  minerals  in  meteorites — Theory  of  Isomorphism — Basaltic  rocks 
— Trachytic  rocks — Special  forms  of  structure— The  columnar  and  globu- 
lar forms — Trap  dikes  and  veins — Alteration  of  rocks  by  volcanic  dikes — 
Conversion  of  chalk  into  marble — Intrusion  of  trap  between  strata — Itela- 
tion  of  trappean  rocks  to  the  products  of  active  volcanos. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described, 
we  have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic, 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that  term.  Suppose  a  a  in  the 
annexed  diagram  to  represent  the  crystalline  fonnations,  sucli 

Fig.  584. 


a.  Hypogene  formations,  stratified  and  unstratified. 

b.  Aqueous  formations.  c.  Volcanic  roclra. 

as  the  granitic  and  metamorphic  ;  h  b  the  fossiliferous  strata  ; 
and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as 
was  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  6, 
sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  the 
strata  b  b. 

ISxtemal  form*  stractare*  and  origrin  of  volcanic  mountains. 
— The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has 
been  explained  in  the  *  Principles  of  Geology'  (chaps,  xxiii.  to 
xxvii.),  where  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are 
described.  The  more  ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or 
islands,  formed  long  before  the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the 
same  external  features  and  internal  structure  which  belong  to 
most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  still  higher  antiquity ;  and 
these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a  complicated  series  of 
operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  circumstances  ;  as,  for 
example,  whether  the  accumulation  took  place  above  or  below 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from  one  or  several 
contiguous  vents,  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  reduced  to  fu- 
sion in  the  subterranean  regions  happen  to  have  contained  more 
or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 
We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above 
water,  or  those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  pro- 
ducts even  of  these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their 
interpretation  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opin- 
ions, some  of  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Cones  aiid  Craters, — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface 
has  never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation, 
cones  and  craters  constitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
class  of  formations.  Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in 
central  France,  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay, 
and  Vivarais,  where  they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a  linear 
arrangement,  and  form  chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the 
eruptions  have  happened  within  the  historical  era,  the  streams 
of  lava  may  still  be  traced  distinctly  descending  from  many  of 
the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest  levels  of  the  existing  val- 
leys. The  origin  of  the  cone  and  crater-shaped  hill  is  well  im- 
derstood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been  watched  during  vol- 

Fig.  583. 


Part  of  the  chain  of  extinct  volcanos  called  the  Monts  Dome,  Auvergne.    (Scrope.) 

canic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens  in  the  earth, 
from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  are  evolved.  The  explosions 
are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air  fragments  of  broken 
stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute  atoms.  At  the 
same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through  the 
chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Al- 
though extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive 
power  of  entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous 
vapour,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil 
over  the  edge  of  a  vessel  when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the 
bottom  by  heat.  Large  quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up 
into  the  air,  where  it  separates  into  fragments,  and  acquires  a 
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spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  included 
gases,  and  thus  f  omis  scori(€,  other  portions  being  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder  or  dust.  The  showering  down  of  the  va- 
rious ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption  gives  rise  to 
a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of  sand  and 
scoriae  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.  In 
the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater ,  has  been  kept  open  in 
the  middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of 
steam  and  other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the 
sides  of  the  cone  ;  but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on 
one  side  (see  fig.  585),  and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at  some  distance  from  its  base. 

Some  geologists  had  erroneously  supposed  from  observations 
made  on  recent  cones  of  eruption,  that  lava  which  consolidates 
on  steep  slopes  is  always  of  a  scoriaceous  or  vesicular  structure, 
and  never  of  that  compact  texture  which  we  find  in  those 
rocks  which  are  usually  termed  Hrappean.'  Misled  by  this 
theory,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  if  melted 
matter  has  originally  descended  a  slope  at  an  angle  exceeding 
four  or  five  degrees,  it  never  on  cooling  acquires  a  stony  com- 
pact texture.  Consequently,  whenever  they  found  in  a  volcanic 
mountain  sheets  of  stony  materials  inclined  at  angles  of  from 
5°  to  20°  or  even  more  than  30°,  they  thought  themselves  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  such  rocks  had  been  originally  horizon- 
tal, or  very  slightly  inclined,  and  had  acquired  their  high  in- 
clination by  subsequent  upheaval.  To  such  dome-shaped 
mountains  with  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  and  with  the  inclined 
beds  having  what  was  called  a  quAquAversal  dip  or  a  slope  out- 
wards on  all  sides,  they  gave  the  name  of  '  Elevation  craters.' 

As  the  late  Leopold  von  Buch,  the  author  of  this  theory,  hac 
selected  the  Isle  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries,  as  a  typical  il 
lustration  of  this  form  of  volcanic  mountain,  I  visited  that  islanc 
in  1854,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Hartung,  and  I  satis 
fied  myself  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of  eruptions  of  th< 
same  nature  as  those  which  formed  the  minor  cones,  already  al 
luded  to.  In  some  of  the  more  ancient  or  Miocene  volcani 
mountains,  such  as  Mont  Dor  and  Cantal  in  central  France,  th( 
mode  of  origin  by  upheaval  as  above  described  is  attributed  t< 
those  dome-shaped  masses,  whether  they  possess  or  not  a  grea 
central  cavity  as  in  Palma.  Where  this  cavity  is  present,  it  ha 
probably  been  due  to  one  or  more  great  explosions  similar  to  tha 
which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  ancient  Vesuvius  in  the  time  c 
Pliny.     Similar  paroxysmal  catastrophes  have  caused  in  hid 
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torical  times  the  truncation  on  a  grand  scale  of  some  large 
cones  in  Java  and  elsewhere.* 

Among  the  objections  which  may  be  considered  as  fatal  to 
von  Buch's  doctrine  of  uphieaval  in  these  cases,  I  may  state  that 
a  series  of  volcanic  formations,  extending  over  an  area  six  or 
seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter,  as  in  Palma,  could  not  be 
accumulated  in  the  form  of  lavas,  tuffs,  and  volcanic  breccias  or 
agglomerates  without  producing  a  mountain  as  lofty  as  that 
which  they  now  constitute.  But  assuming  that  they  were  first 
horizontal,  and  then  lifted  up  by  a  force  acting  most  powerfully 
in  the  centre  and  tilting  the  beds  on  all  sides,  a  central  crater 
hairing  been  formed  by  explosion  or  by  a  chasm  opening  in  the 
middle,  where  the  continuity  oi  the  rocks  was  interrupted,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  chief  ravines  or  valleys 
would  open  towards  the  central  cavity,  instead  of  which  the  rim 
of  the  great  crater  in  Palma  and  other  similar  ancient  volcanos 
is  entire  for  more  than  three  parts  of  the  whole  circumference. 

If  dikes  are  seen  in  the  precipices  surrounding  such  craters  or 
central  cavities,  they  certainly  imply  rents  which  were  filled  up 
with  liquid  matter.  But  none  of  the  dislocations  producing 
such  rents  can  have  belonged  to  the  supposed  period  of  terminal 
and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for  had  a  great  central  crater  been 
already  formed  before  they  originated,  or  at  the  time  when  they 
took  place,  the  melted  matter,  instead  of  filling  the  narrow 
vents,  would  have  flowed  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  would  have  obliterated  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Making 
due  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  matter  removed  by  subaerial 
denudation  in  volcanic  mountains  of  high  antiquity,  and  for 
the  grand  explosions  which  are  known  to  have  caused  trunca- 
tion in  active  volcanos,  there  is  no  reason  for  calling  in  the 
violent  hypothesis  of  elevation  craters  to  explain  the  structure 
of  such  mountains  as  Tenerifie,  the  Grand  Canary,  Pahna,  or 
those  of  Central  France,  Etna,  or  Vesuvius,  all  of  which  I  have 
examined.  With  regard  to  Etna,  I  have  shown,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  me  in  1857,  that  modem  lavas,  several  of  them  of 
known  date,  have  formed  continuous  beds  of  compact  stone 
even  on  slopes  of  15,  36,  and  38  degrees,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
lava  of  1852,  more  than  40  degrees.  The  thickness  of  these 
tabular  layers  varies  from  IJ  foot  to  26  feet.  And  their  planes 
of  stratification  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  overlying  and  under- 
lying sconce  which  form  part  of  the  same  currents.f 

ITomenolature  of  Trappean  rocks. — When  geologists  first 
began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the  northern  and 

•  Principles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56  and  f  Memoir  on  Mount  Etna,  Phil. 

145.  Trans.,  1858. 
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western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  found  certain  rocks, 
for  the  most  part  without  stratification^  and  of  a  peculiar  mineral 
composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names,  such  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  trap  tuff,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these, 
which  were  recognised  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called 
*  trap '  by  Bergmann,  from  irappa^  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps 
— a  name  since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science  ;  for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class 
occurred  in  great  tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form 
a  succession  of  terraces  or  steps.  It  was  also  felt  that  some 
general  term  was  indispensable,  because  these  rocks,  although 
very  diversified  in  form  and  composition,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  group,  distinguishable  from  the  plutonic  as  well  as  from 
the  non- volcanic  fossiliferous  rocks. 

By  degrees  familiarity  with  the  products  of  active  volcanos 
convinced  geologists  more  and  more  that  they  were  identical 
with  the  trappean  rocks.  In  every  stream  of  modem  lava 
there  is  some  variation  in  character  and  composition,  and  even 
where  no  important  difterence  can  be  recognised  in  the  pro- 
portions of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  potash,  iron,  and  other  ele- 
mentary materials,  the  resulting  minerals  are  often  not  the  same, 
for  reasons  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  explain.  The  difference 
also  of  the  lavas  poured  out  from  the  same  mountain  at  two 
distinct  periods,  especially  in  the  quantity  of  silica  which  they 
contain,  is  often  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  rocks  which  are 
regarded  as  forming  distinct  families,  although  there  may  be 
every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
although  some  rocks,  forming  a  transition  from  the  one  class  to 
the  other,  may  often  be  so  abundant  as  to  demand  special 
names.  These  species  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  I 
can  only  afford  space  to  name  a  few  of  the  principal  ones, 
about  the  composition  and  aspect  of  which  there  is  the  least 
discordance  of  opinion. 

Minerals  most  abundant  In  volcanic  rocks.^The  minerals 
which  form  the  chief  constituents  of  these  igneous  rocks  are  few 
in  number.  Next  to  quartz,  which  is  nearly  pure  silica  or  silicic 
acid,  the  most  important  are  those  silicates  commonly  classed 
under  the  several  heads  of  felspar,  mica,  hornblende  or  augite, 
and  olivine.  In  the  annexed  table,  in  drawing  up  which  I  have 
received  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  David  Forbes,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  these  minerals  and  their  varieties  is  shown,  and  ho 
has  added  the  specific  gravity  of  the  different  mineral  species, 
the  geological  application  of  which  in  determining  the  rocks 
formed  by  those  minerals  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel  (p.  488), 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  many  minerals  ai 
omitted  which,  even  if  they  are  of  common  occurrence,  are  moi 
to  be  regarded  as  accessory  than  as  essential  components  of  th 
rocks  in  which  they  are  found.*  Such  are,  for  example,  Game^ 
Epidote,  Tourmaline,  Idocrase,  Andalusite,  Scapolite,  the  variot 
Zeolites,  and  several  other  silicates  of  somewhat  rarer  occurrena 
Magnetite,  Titanoferrite,  and  Iron-pyrites  also  occur  as  norm^ 
constituents  of  various  igneous  rocks,  although  in  very  sma 
amount,  as  also  Apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  other  sail 
of  lime,  including  its  carbonate  or  calcite,  although  often  me 
with,  are  invariably  products  of  secondary  chemical  action. 

The  Zeolites,  above  mentioned,  so  named  from  the  manner  i 
which  they  froth  up  under  the  blow-pipe  and  melt  into  a  glass 
differ  in  their  chemical  composition  from  all  the  other  miners 
constituents  of  volcanic  rocks  since  they  are  hydrated  silicate 
containing  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  water.  They  abound  ii 
some  trappean  rocks  and  ancient  lavas,  where  they  fill  up  vesi 
cular  cavities  and  interstices  in  the  substance  of  the  rocks,  bu 
are  rarely  found  in  any  quantity  in  recent  lavas  ;  in  most  case 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  products  formed  by  th^ 
action  of  water  on  the  other  constituents  of  the  rocks.  Amongs 
them  the  species  Analcime,  Stilbite,  Natrolite,  and  Chabazit* 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  most  conmion  occurrence. 

Quartz  ffronp. — The  microscope  has  shown  that  pure  quart: 
is  oftener  present  in  lavas  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  hat 
been  argued  that  the  quartz  in  granite  having  a  specific  gravit; 
of  2*6,  was  not  of  purely  igneous  origin,  because  the  silicj 
resulting  from  fusion  in  the  laboratory  has  only  a  specifi 
gravity  of  2*3.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  ascertained  that  th( 
free  quartz  in  trachytes  which  are  known  to  have  flowed  a 
lava,  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  ordinary  quartz  o 
granite,  and  the  recent  researches  of  Vom  Rath  and  other 
prove  that  the  mineral  Tridymite,  which  is  crystallised  silica  o 
sp.  gr.  2*3  (see  Table,  p.  483),  is  of  common  occurrence  in  th( 
volcanic  rocks  of  Mexico,  Auvergne,  the  Khine,  and  elsewhere 
although  hitherto  entirely  overlooked. 

Felspar  ffroup. — In  the  Felspar  group  (Table,  p.  483)  tb 
five  mineral  species  most  commonly  met  with  as  rock  con 
stituents  are  :  1.  Orthoclase,  often  called  common  or  potash 
felspar.  2.  Albite  or  soda-felspar,  a  mineral  which  plays  i 
more  subordinate  part  than  was  formerly  supposed,  this  nam< 
having  been  given  to  much  which  has  since  been  proved  to  \h 
Oligoclase.  3.  Oligoclase,  or  soda-lime  felspar,  in  which  soda  ii 
present  in  much  larger  proportion  than  lime,  and  of  whicli 
*  For  analyses  of  these  mineTals  see  the  Mineralogies  of  Dana  and  Biistow. 
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mineral  andesite  or  andesine  is  considered  to  be  a  variety. 

4.  Labradorite,  or  lime-soda-felspar,  in  which  the  proportions  of 
lime  and  soda  are  the  reverse  to  what  they  are  in  Oligoclase. 

5.  Anorthite  or  lime  felspar.  The  two  latter  felspars  are  rarely 
if  ever  found  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  containing 
quartz. 

In  employing  such  terms  as  potash-felspar,  &c. ,  it  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  intended  to  direct 
attention  to  the  predominant  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  in  the 
mineral,  not  to  assert  the  absence  of  the  others,  which  in  most 
cases  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  minor  quantity.  Thus 
potash-felspar  (orthoclase)  almost  always  contains  a  little  soda, 
and  often  traces  of  lime  or  magnesia  ;  and  in  like  manner  with 
the  others.  The  terms  *  glassy*  and  *  compact'  felspars  only 
refer  to  structure,  and  not  to  species  or  composition  ;  the 
student  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with  any  of  the  above 
felspars  in  either  of  these  conditions  :  the  glassy  state  being 
apparently  due  to  quick  cooling,  and  the  compact  to  conditions 
unfavourable  to  cr3rstallisation  ;  the  so-called  *  compact  felspar ' 
is  also  very  commonly  found  to  be  an  admixture  of  more  than 
one  felspar  species,  and  frequently  also  contains  quartz  and 
other  extraneous  mineral  matter  only  to  be  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

Felspars  when  arranged  according  to  their  system  of  crystal- 
lisation are  monodimc,  having  one  axis  obliquely  inclined,  or 
i/riclmic^  having  the  tliree  axes  all  obliquely  inclined  to  each 
other.  If  arranged  with  reference  to  their  cleavage  they  are 
orthoclastic,  the  fracture  taking  place  always  at  a  right  angle,  or 
plagioclastiCf  in  which  the  cleavages  are  oblique  to  one  another. 
Orthoclase  is  orthoclastic  and  monoclinic,  all  the  other  felspars 
are  plagioclastic  and  triclinic. 

Minerals  in  meteorites. — That  variety  of  the  Felspar  Group 
which  is  called  Anorthite  has  been  shown  by  Rammelsberg  to 
occur  in  a  meteoric  stone,  and  his  analysis  proves  it  to  be  almost 
identical  in  its  chemical  proportions  to  the  same  mineral  in 
the  lavas  of  modem  volcanos.  So  also  Bronzite  (Enstatite) 
and  Olivine  have  been  met  with  in  meteorites  shown  by  analysis 
to  come  remarkably  near  to  these  minerals  in  ordinary  rocks. 

XHtoa  ffroup. — With  regard  to  the  micas,  the  four  principal 
species  (Table,  p.  483)  all  contain  potash  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  but  differ  greatly  in  the  proportion  and  nature  of 
their  other  ingredients.  Muscovite  is  often  called  common  or 
potash  mica  ;  Lepidolite  is  characterised  by  containing  lithia  in 
addition  ;  Biotite  contains  a  large  amount  of  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron  ;  whilst  Phlogopite  contains  still  more  of  these  8ub&t»A\5^^!^. 
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In  rocks  containing  quartz,  muscovite  or  lepidolite  are  niosi 
common.  The  mica  in  recent  volcanic  rocks,  gabbros,  anc 
diorites  is  usually  Biotite,  whilst  that  so  common  in  meta- 
morphic  limestones  is  usually,  if  not  always,  Phlogopite. 

^jnphibole  and  Pyroxene  grroup. — The  minerals  includec 
in  the  table  under  the  Amj)hibole  and  Pyroxene  Group  dilfei 
somewhat  in  their  crystalline  form,  though  they  all  belong  tc 
the  monoclinic  system.  Amphibole  is  a  general  name  for  al 
the  different  varieties  of  Hornblende,  Actinolite,  TrenioUte, 
«&c.,  while  Pyroxene  includes  Augite,  Diallage,  Malacolite. 
Salilite,  &c.  The  two  divisions  are  so  much  allied  in  chemical 
composition  and  crystallographic  characters,  and  blend  so  com- 
pletely one  into  the  other  in  Uralite  (see  i^.  483),  that  it  it 
perhaps  best  to  unite  them  in  one  grou^). 

Tbeory  of  Zsomorphism. — The  history  of  the  changes  oi 
opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and  instructive.  Werner  firsi 
distinguished  augite  from  hornblende  j  and  his  proposal  tc 
separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of  Haiiy,  Mohs. 
and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  was  different,  and  alsc 
their  structure,  as  shown  by  cleavafje,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking 
or  cleaving  the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  ii 
the  direction  in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  fount 
by  analysis  that  augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less 
alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid  ;  which  last,  though  not  alwayi 
found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into  its  comi^osition  ii 
minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters,  it  was 
remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  ar< 
very  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock.  It  was  als< 
remarked  that  in  the  crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  fonni 
were  frequent,  the  homblendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  wn 
conjectured  that  hornblende  might  be  the  result  of  slow,  an( 
augite  of  rapid  cooling.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  MitscherUch  and  Berthier  were  able  to  make  augite  arti 
ficiaUy,  but  could  never  succeed  in  forming  hornblende.  Lastly 
Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hoiiiblende  in  a  porcelaii 
furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume  it 
previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The  sanK 
mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  called  Uralite  (see  Table 
p.  483)  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which  possessed  the  cleavage  an( 
chemical  composition  of  hornblende,  while  they  had  the  externa 
form  of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  siibstanoi 
may  assume  the  ciystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  in 
differently,  according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  th< 
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melted  mass,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety  commonly 
called  augite,  and  recognised  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has 
usually  more  lime  in  it,  and  less  alumina,  than  that  called 
hornblende,  although  the  quantities  of  these  elements  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably  the  facts  and 
experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near  affinity  of 
hornblende  and  augite  ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one  into 
the  other,  by  melting  and  recrystallising,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.  For  there  is  often  some 
portion  of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect 
chemical  combination  with  the  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for 
example,  sometimes  carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silex  into  its  own  form  of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically 
mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not  preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime 
from  assuming  the  form  proper  to  it.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
crjrstal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical  union ;  and  after 
fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallises,  the  same  elements  may 
combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a  new  mineral 
may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gassous  elements  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  diflerent  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  the  refuse  above 
alluded  to,  which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and 
perfect  crystals,  may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at 
which  experienced  chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the 
same  mineral.  For  the  reader  will  often  find  that  crystals  of  a 
mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by  physical  characters, 
crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have  been  declared 
by  skilful  analysers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements.  This 
disagreement  seemed  at  first  subversive  of  the  atomic  theory,  or 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  constant  relation  between 
the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of  a  mineral  and  its  chemical 
composition.  The  apparent  anomaly,  however,  which  threatened 
to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy  into  confusion,  was 
reconciled  to  fixed  principles  by  the  discoveries  of  Professor 
Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained  that  the  composition 
of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable  was  governed 
by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  isomarphism 
(from  tffof,  isos,  equal,  and  /io^^i;,  morphey  form).  According 
to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral 
are  not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but 
one  ingredient  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of 
some  analogous  ingredient.     Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  b^ 
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in  part  replaced  by  portions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  man- 
ganese, while  the  form  of  the  crystal,  and  the  angle  of  its 
cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These  vicarious  substitTitions, 
however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed  certain  defined 
limits. 

Basaltic  rooks. — The  two  principal  families  of  trappean  oi 
volcanic  rocks  are  the  basalts  and  the  trachytes,  which  differ 
chiefly  from  each  other  in  the  quantity  of  silica  which  they  con- 
tain. The  basaltic  rocks  are  comparatively  poor  in  silica,  contain- 
ing less  than  ^0  per  cent,  of  that  mineral,  and  none  in  a  pure 
state  or  as  free  quartz,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  matrix.  They 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia  than  the 
trachytes,  so  that  they  are  heavier  independently  of  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  the  oxides  of  iron  which  in  some  cases  forma 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  mass.  Abich  has  therefore 
proposed  that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  composition  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  component  minerals.  Thus,  basalt  from  Staffa  containing 
47*80  per  cent,  of  silica  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*95  ;  whereaa 
trachyte,  which  has  66  per  cent,  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  only 
2*68  ;  trachytic  porphyry,  containing  69  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  sp. 
gr.  of  only  2*58.  If  we  then  take  a  rock  of  intermediate  com- 
position, such  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which 
Abich  calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of  silica  being  inter- 
mediate, or  58  per  cent.,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than  trachyte, 
and  less  than  basalt.  * 

Basalt. — The  different  varieties  of  this  rock  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  basalts,  anamezites,  and  dolerites,  names 
which,  however,  only  denote  differences  in  texture  without 
implying  any  difference  in  mineral  or  chemical  composition 
the  term  Basalt  being  used  only  when  the  rock  is  compact, 
amorphous,  and  often  semivitreous  in  texture  and  when  it  breake 
with  a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture ;  when,  however,  it  is  uniformly 
crystalline  in  appearance,  yet  very  close-grained,  the  name 
Atiamesite  (from  ava/xtaogy  intermediate)  is  employed,  but  if  tht 
rock  be  so  coarsely  crystallised  that  its  different  mineral  consti- 
tuents can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  eye,  it  is  called  Dohritt 
(from  ooXepogy  deceitful),  in  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  some  of  the  rocks  known  as  plutonic. 

Mdaphyre  is  often  quite  undistinguishable  in  external  appear- 
ance from  basalt,  for  although  rarely  so  heavy,  dark-coloured  oi 
compact,  it  may  present  at  times  all  these  varieties  of  texture. 
Both  these  rocks  are  composed  of  tricHnic  felspar  and  augitc 
with  more  or  less  olivine,  magnetic  or  titaniferous  oxide  of  iron, 
*  Dr.  Daubeny  on  Yolcanos,  2nd  ed.  pp.  14, 15. 
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and  usually  a  little  nepheline,  leucite,  and  apatite ;  basalt 
usually  contains  considerably  more  olivine  than  melaphyre,  but 
chemically  they  are  closely  allied,  although  the  melaphyres 
usually  contain  more  silica  and  alumina  with  less  oxides  of 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia  than  the  basalts.  The  Rowley  Hills  in 
Staffordshire,  commonly  known  as  Rowley  Ragstone,  are  mela- 
phyre. 

Greenstone. — This  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all 
granular  mixtures,  whether  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of 
augite  and  felspar.  The  term  diorite  has  been  applied  exclu- 
sively to  compounds  of  hornblende  and  triclinic  felspar.  Labra- 
dor-rock is  a  term  used  for  a  compound  of  labradorite  or  labra- 
dor-felspar  and  hypersthene ;  when  the  hypersthene  predomi- 
nates it  is  sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  Hypersthetie- 
rock.  Gahhro  and  Diabase  are  rocks  mainly  composed  of  tri- 
clinic felspars  and  diallage.  All  these  rocks  become  sometimes 
very  crystalline,  and  help  to  connect  the  volcanic  with  the  plu- 
tonic  formations  which  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Traobytio  rooks. — The  name  trachyte  (from  rpaxvcy  rough) 
was  originally  given  to  a  coarse  granular  felspathic  rock  which 
was  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  The  term  was  subsequently 
made  to  include  other  rocks,  such  as  clinkstone  and  obsidian, 
which  have  the  same  mineral  composition  but  to  which,  owing 
to  their  different  texture,  the  word  in  its  original  meaning 
would  not  apply.  The  felspars  which  occur  in  Trachytic  rocks 
are  invariably  those  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  silica 
or  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  that  mineral.  Through  the  base 
are  usually  disseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  mica,  and 
sometimes  hornblende.  Although  quartz  is  not  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  this  rock,  it  is  very  frequently 
present,  and  the  quartz  trachytes  are  very  largely  developed  in 
many  volcanic  districts.  In  this  respect  the  trachytes  differ 
entirely  from  the  members  of  the  Basaltic  family  and  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  granites. 

Obsidian, — Obsidian,  Pitchstone,  and  Pearlstone  are  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  a  volcanic  glass  produced  by  the  fusion  of  tra- 
chytic rocks.  The  distinction  between  them  is  caused  by  different 
rates  of  cooling  from  the  melted  state,  as  has  been  proved  by 
experiment.  Obsidian  is  of  a  black  or  ash-grey  colour,  and 
though  opaque  in  mass  is  transparent  in  thin  edges. 

ClinJcstone  or  Phonolite. — Among  the  rocks  of  the  trachytic 
family  or  those  in  which  the  felspars  are  rich  in  silica,  that 
termed  Clinkstone  or  Phonolite  is  conspicuous  by  its  fissile 
structure,  and  its  tendency  to  lanunation,  which  is  such  as  some- 
times to  render  it  useful  as  roofing-slate.    It  ring^  wIlj^tl  ^tcs\s^ 
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with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name;  is  compact,  and  usually  o 
a  greyiflh  blue  or  brownish  colour ;  is  variable-  in  oompoaition 
but  almost  entirely  composed  of  felapar.  When  it  contain, 
disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  called  Vlinkstoiie  2)orphyry 

VolOBiiilo  rocka  dlatlncnlslted  b^  speoiBl  nirmB  of  ~Btmo 
tupe.— Many  volcanic  rooks  are  commonly  spoken  of  imde 
names,  denoting  structure  alone,  which  must  not  be  taken  t- 
imply  that  they  are  distinct  rocks,  i.e.  that  they  differ  from  oni 
another  either  in  mineral  or  chemical  composition.  Thus  th 
terms  Trachytic  porphyry,  Trachytic  tufl',  &c.,  merely  refer  t 
the  same  rock  under  different  conditions  of  mechanical  aggre 
gation  or  crystalline  development  which  would  be  more  correctl; 
eipreased  by  the  use  of  the  adjective,  as  porphyritic  trachyte 
Sx.,  but  as  these  terms  are  so  commonly  employed  it  is  con 
sidered  advisable  to  direct  the  student's  attention  to  them. 

Porpliyry  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characteristic  of  th 

volcanic  formations.     When  distinct  crystals  of  one   or  mor 

minerals  are  scattered  through  an  eariihy  or  compact  base,  th 

rock  is  termed  a  porphyry  (see  fig.  586).     Thus  trachyte  i 

Fig,  jsii.  usually  porphyritic  ;   for  in   il 

rorphvry  well-known   '  Rosso  antico. '      1 

Whltectyetnlaotfi.'Ispiu'laaaaTkbDse      consists,    according    to   Delesai 

of  homblHiSe  nnd  ietepar.  ^f  ^  ^^^  felspathlc  base  in  whic 

are  disseminated  'rose-coloured  crystals  of  the  felspar  calle 
oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of  blackish  hornblende  and  grair 
of  oxide  of  iron  (iron-glance).  Bed  qtiaii-ziferuus  jwrphyi 
is  a  mucli  mure  sihceous  rock,  containing  about  TO  or  80  p< 
cent,  of  sileE,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  only  t>2  per  cent. 

Amygdaloid. — This  is  also  another  form  of  igneous  rock,  m 
mitting  of  eveiy  variety  of  comiMsition.  It  comprehends  an 
rock  in  which  round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  nimera 
such  as  agate,  calcedony,  calcareous  sjiar,  or  zeolite,  are  eon 
tered  through  a  base  of  wacke,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  oth< 
kind  of  trap.     It  derives  its  nnnie  from  tlie  Greek  word  aini/i 
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dalon,  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this  Btnicturo  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  we  may  triice  the  procesa  of  its  formation  in  modem  lavas. 
Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by  bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  con- 
fined in  the  melted  matter.  After  or  during  consolidation, 
these  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled  up  by  matter  separating 
from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  water  permeating  the  rock.  As 
these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  the  flow  of 
the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities 
have  the  form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps 
of  Scotland,  where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty 
cells  are  seen  to  have  a  glazed  or  vitreous  coating,  and  in  this 
respect  exactly  resemble  scoriaceous  lavas,  or  the  sla^  of  fiti- 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  fragment  of  stone  taken  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic  lava  in  Auvei^e.  One 
half  is  scoriooeous,  the  pores  being  perfectly  empty  ;  the  other 
part  is  amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells  being  mostly  filled  up 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  white  keruels. 

Lava. — This  term  has  a 
somewhat  vague  significa- 
tion, having  been  applied  to 
all  melted  matter  observed 
to  flow  in  streams  from  vol- 
canic vents.  When  this  mat- 
ter consolidates  in  the  open 
air,  the  upper  part  is  usually 
Bcoriaceous,  and  the  mass  be- 
comes mora  and  mote  stony 
as  we  descend,  or  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  consolidated 
more  slowly  and  under 
greater  pressure.  At  the 
bottom,  however,  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  a  small  portion  of 
scoriaceous  rock  very  fre- 
quently occurs,  formed  by 
the  first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  whicli  often  precedes  the  ■ 
main  current,  and  solidifies  under  slight  pressure. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which 
have  been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals 
pre-existed,  but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in 
their  nature.  Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and 
even  that  which  enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called 
lava,  yet  this  term  belongs  more  properly  to  tliat  wJiich  has 
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flowed  either  in  the  open  air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If 
the  same  fluid  has  not  reached  the  surface,  but  has  been  merely 
injected  into  fissures  below  ground,  it  is  called  trap.  There  is 
every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas  ;  some  are  trachytic,  as  in 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne ;  others  are  andesitic,  as  those  of 
Chili ;  some  of  the  most  modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green 
augite,  and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  labrador- 
f elspar.  * 

8cori<B  and  Pwnice  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks, 
produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic 
heat.  Sconce  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  colour, 
and  are  the  cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augitic  lavas. 
Pumice  is  a  light,  spongy,  fibrous  substance,  produced  by  the 
action  of  gases  on  trach3rtic  and  other  lavas  ;  the  relation,  how- 
ever, of  its  origin  to  the  composition  of  lava  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  Von  Buch  says  that  it  never  occurs  where  only 
labrador-felspar  is  present. 

Volcanic  ash  or  tuff,  Trap  tuff. — Small  angular  fragments  of 
the  scoriae  and  ptmiice,  above-mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the 
same,  produced  by  volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tufls  which 
abound  in  all  regions  of  active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these 
materials,  together  with  small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from 
the  crater,  and  more  or  less  burnt,  fall  down  upon  the  land  oi 
into  the  sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with  shells, 
and  are  stratified.  Such  tufls  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beau- 
tiful polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuifs  to  cohere 
together.  The  term  Volcanic  ash  has  been  much  used  for  rocks 
of  all  ages  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  matter  ejected  in 
a  melted  state  from  volcanic  orifices.  We  meet  occasionally  with 
extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic  materials,  interstratified  with 
fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  sometimes  be  tuffs,  although 
their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to  cause  ^heia  to 
resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found  in  ordi- 
nary dikes. 

Wa^cke  is  a  name  given  to  a  decomposed  state  of  various  trap 
rocks  of  the  basaltic  family,  or  those  which  are  poor  in  silica. 
It  resembles  clay  of  a  yellowish  or  brown  colour,  and  passes 
gradually  from  the  soft  state  to  the  hard  dolerite,  greenstone  or 
other  trap  rock  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

Agglomerate. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we 
frequently  observe  acciuntdations  of  angular  fragments  of  rocks 

*  G.  Hose,  Ann.  des  Minefs  torn.  viii.  p.  32. 
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formed  during  eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam, 
which  shatters  the  subjacent  stony  formations,  and  hurls  them 
up  into  the  air.  They  then  fall  in  showers  around  the  cone  or 
crater,  or  may  be  spread  for  some  distance  over  the  surrounding 
country.  The  fragments  consist  usually  of  difterent  varieties 
of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but  other  kinds  of  rock,  such 
as  granite  or  even  fossiliferous  limestones,  may  be  intermixed  ; 
in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  expansive  gases  have 
forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  materials  may  be 
aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity,  and  by 
the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of  rain, 
which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  running 
water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  wear  off 
their  angles,  and  the  formation  then  becomes  a  coitglomerate. 
If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scorisd  abound  in  an  agglome- 
rate, they  may  not  owe  their  round  form  to  attrition.  When 
all  the  angular  fragments  are  of  volcanio  rocks  the  mass  is 
usually  termed  a  volcanic  breccia. 

Laterite  is  a  red  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  '  ochre  beds/ 
dividing  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These 
were  found  by  Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red 
oxide  of  iron,  and  in  part  reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more 
decomposed  they  were  found  to  be  clay  coloured  by  red  ochre. 
As  two  of  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  parted  by  a 
bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  layers  of  laterite 
seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs  resulted  from  atmospheric  decompo- 
sition. In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  streams  of  lava  of 
subaerial  origin  are  often  divided  by  red  bands  of  laterite,  pro- 
bably ancient  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  surfaces 
of  lava-currents,  many  of  these  soils  having  been  coloured  red 
in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron,  others  burnt  into  a  red 
brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These  red  bands  are 
sometimes  prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above 
stated  by  the  disintegration  of  lava,  scoriae,  or  tuff,  has  often 
accumiilated  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira, 
being  washed  into  them  by  alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  the 
thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
In  India,  however,  especially  in  the  Deccan,  the  term  *  laterite ' 
seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely  to  answer  the  above  defi- 
nition. The  vegetable  soil  in  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  of 
Catania  which  was  overflowed  by  the  lava  of  1669  was  turned 
or  burnt  into  a  layer  of  red  brick-coloured  stone,  or  in  other 
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words,  into  laterite,  which  may  now  be  seen  supporting  the  old 
lava-current. 

Columnar  and  fflobular  struoture. — One  of  the  character- 
istic forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  colum- 
nar, where  large  masses  are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  some- 
times easily  separable,  but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly 
together.  The  colimms  vary  in  the  number  of  angles,  from 
three  to  twelve  ;  but  they  have  most  commonly  from  five  to 
seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided  transversely,  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral  column,  as  in  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceedingly  in  respect 
to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  some  in 
Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long  ;  others,  in  Morven,  not  ex- 
ceeding an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure 
9  feet,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.*  They  are  usually 
straight,  but  sometimes  curved  ;  and  examples  of  both  these 
occur  in  the  island  of  Staffa.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of 
trap  the  columns  are  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are 
horizontal. 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a 
fluid  state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  coolhig  axi^rfaces.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  either  perpendicular  or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns 


Fig.  588. 


Lava  of  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  near  Antraigue,  in  the  Department  of  Ard^che. 

ought  to  be  inclined  at  every  angle  to  the  horizon  ;  and 
there  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  this  phenomenon  in  one 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Vivarais,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  gneiss,  a 
geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several  volcanic  cones  of  loose 
sand  and  scoriae.  From  the  crater  of  one  of  these  cones,  called 
La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  has  descended  and  occupied 

*  MacCiil.  Syst.  of  Geol.  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at  those  points  where  the 
i-iver  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  por- 
tions of  the  solid  lava.  The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  588)  re- 
presents the  remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  these  points.  It  is 
clear  that  the  lava  once  filled  the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted 
line  da;  hut  the  river  has  gradually  swept  away  all  below  that 
line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has  laid  open  a  transverse  sec- 
tion ;  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is 
composed,  as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three  parts  ;  the  upper- 
most, at  It,  being  scoriaceous ;  the  second,  6,  presenting  irregu- 
lar prisms ;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns,  which  are 
vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a  hori- 
zontal base  of  gneiss,  hut  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  46° 
at  g,  and  are  nearly  horizontal  at/,  their  position  having  been 
everywhere  determined,  according  to  the  law  before  men- 
tioned, by  the  form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (589),  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  the 
inclined  and  curved  columns  which  „^  ,^ 

present  themselves  on  the  aides  of 
the  vaUcys  in  the  hilly  region  north 
of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  higher  Alps.*  Unlike  those 
of  the  Vivarais,  last  mentioned, 
the  hasalt  of  this  country  was  evi- 
dently submarine,  and  the  present 
valle}^  have  since  been  hollowed 
out  by  denudation. 

The  columnar  structure  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  trap  rocks  it 
which  augite  abounds ;  it  is  also  Sy 
observed  in  trachyte,  and  other  fel- 1 
spathic  rocks  of  the  igneous  class,  ^ 
although  in  these  it  is  rarely  es-  ' 
hibited  in  such  Teg\)lar  polygonal 

forms.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic  columns  are 
often  divided  by  cross  joints.  Sometimes  each  segment,  instead 
of  an  angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  so  that  a  pillar  is 
made  up  of  a  pile  of  balls,  usually  flattened,  aa  in  the  Cheese- 
grotto  at  ^Bertrioh-Badeii,  in  the  Eifel,  near  the  Moselle  (fig. 
690).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a  small  stream  of  lava,  from 
30  to  40  feet  tliick,  which  has  proceeded  from  one  of  several 
volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 

In  some  masses  of  tlecomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
trap  rocks,  the  globular  structure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock 

*  Kortifl.  M^m.  Kur  I'lIiHt.  Nat.  <1«  I'ltalii',  Iiim.  i.  |>.  S33,  Ii1nt«  7. 
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has  the  appearfinca  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.     According 
to  M.  Delesae,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  ha«  been  a  centre  of 


crj'Btalliaation,  around    which  the  different  minerals  of   the 
Fig.SDi.  rock  arranged  themaelves  sjrmtne- 

trically  during  the  process  of  cool- 
ing. But  it  was  also,  he  says, 
a  centre  of  contraction,  produced 
by  the  same  cooling,  the  globular 
form,  therefore,  of  Buch  spheroids 
being  the  combined  result  of  cry- 
stallisation and  contraction,* 

Mr.  Sciope  gives  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  structure  a  resinous 
trachyte  or  pitchstone-porphyry  in 
one  of  the  Ponza  islands,  which 
rise  from  the  Mediterranean,  off 
the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta. 
The  globes  vary  from  a  few  inches 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
of  an  ellipsoidal  form  (see  fig.  591). 
The  whole  rock  is  in  a  stale  of 
decomposition,  '  and  when  the 
balls,'  says  Mr,  Scropo,  '  have 
been  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
leather,  they  scale  off  at  a  tcmdi 

into  numerous  concentric  coats,  like  those  of  a  bulbous  root,  in- 


*  Deleese,  sui  l«s  Roche*  Globuleuscs,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  France, 
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dodng  a  compact  nucleuB.  The  lajninee  of  this  nucleus  harte  not 
been  bo  much  loosened  by  decomposition  ;  but  the  application  of 
a  ruder  blow  wiU  produce  a  atill  furtliei  exfoliation.'* 

VoIoaJilo  ar  Trap  Slkea. — The  leading  varieties  of  the 
trappean  rocks— basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  the  rest — 
are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  formations,  sometimes  in  shapelesa  masses  protrud- 
ing through  or  overlying  tliera,  or  in  horizontal  sHeetB  inter- 
calated between  strata.  Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of 
as  occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many 
yards  in  width,  and  often  flUed  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces 
of  stnne,  or  with  sand  and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials, 
suppose  a  quantity  of  melted  stone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into 
an  open  rent,  and  there  consolidated,  we  have  then  a  tabular 
mass  resembling  a  wall,  and  called  a  trap  dike.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  such  dikes  passing  through  strata  of  soft 
materials,  such  as  tuff,  scoriie,  or  shale,  which,  being  more 
perishable  than  the  trap,  are  often  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
i  the  dike  stands  prominently  out 
on  the  level  surtace  of  a  country 


n  whicli  0 
n  the  face  of  precipices,  < 


In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, where  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other.hard  rocks  are 
traversed  by  dikes  of  trap,  the  converse  of  the  above  pheno- 
menon is  seen.  The  dike,  having  decomposed  more  rapidly 
than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open  the  original 
fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards  inland  from  the  sea- 
coast.  There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Arran  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact 

*  Scrope,  Geol.  Trane.  2nd  series,  voL  IL  p.  205. 
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with  the  dike,  and  for  a  certain  distance  from  it,  have  been 
hardened,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more  than 
the  dike  itself,  or  the  surrounding  rocks.  When  this  happens, 
two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata  are  seen  protruding  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country  and  following  the  course  of  the 
dike.  In  fig.  693,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of  a  ramifying  dike 
of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through  sandstone  or 
the  beach  near  Eildonan  Castle,  in  Arran.  The  larger  brancl] 
varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a  scale  oi 
measurement  for  the  whole. 

Fig.  603. 


Ground  plan  of  greenstone  dikes  traversing  sandstone.    Antiu. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  traj 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  cuncealini 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  pro 
longed  downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  witl 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  th( 
dikes  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (tig.  594),  and  whicl 
are  seen  in  part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than  100  feel 
in  width. 

Fig.  594. 


Trap  dividing  and  covering  sandstone  near  Suishnish  in  Skye.    (MacCulloch.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  iti  dikes,  a£ 
basalt,  greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  aniyg- 
daloidal  traps  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and 
breccia,  for  the  materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into 
open  fissures  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruption  on  the 
land  may  be  showered  into  them  from  the  air.  Some  dikes  oi 
trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  uninterruptedly  in  nearly  a 
straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing  that  the 
fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  length. 

Hooks  altorod  by  voloanio  dikos. — After  these  remarks  or 
the  form  and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  1  shall  describe 
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the  alterations  which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in 
contact  with  them.  The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  heat  of 
melted  matter  and  of  the  entangled  steam  and  gases  might  be 
expected  to  cause. 

Flas-Newydd:  Dike  cutting  through  shale. — A  striking  exam- 
ple, near  Plas-Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  has  been  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Henslow.*  The  dike  is  134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a 
rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar  and  augite  (dolerite  of 
some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone, 
through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to  a  distance 
of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  of  35  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually 
more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction. 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation 
into  parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the 
shale  is  converted  into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In  the  most 
hardened  part  of  the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Productif 
are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  fre- 
quently be  traced.  The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  ana- 
logous mutations,  losing  its  earthy  texture  as  it  approaches  the 
dike,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of 
niunerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  distinctly 
confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dike.f 
Home  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil 
shells  or  Produdi.  The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,.under 
very  analogous  circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor 
SedgAvick,  where  it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered 
by  basalt.  J 

Antrim:  Dike  cutting  through  clialk. — In  several  parts  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is 
traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk  is  there  converted  into 
granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  sometimes  extend- 
ing 8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  greatest  near 
Tlie  pomt  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing  till  it 
becomes  evanescent.  *  The  extreme  effect,'  says  Dr.  Berger, 
^  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals 
running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  {metct- 
morphic)  limestone;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then  fine 
grained  and  arenaceous;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcel- 
lanous aspect  and  a  bluish-grey  colour,  succeeds :  this,  towards 
the  outer  edge,  becomes  yellowish-white,  and  insensibly  gra- 

*  Cambridge  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  410.  %  Ibid  voL  11,  \i.  ITS. 
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dnotea  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk 
vuniallj  Mtume  a  grey  yellowish  colour. '  •  All  traces  of  o^anic 
remains  are  efiaced  in  that  part  of  the  limestone  which  is  most 
CTTstalline. 


The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  595)  represents  three  basaltic  dikes 
traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet.  The 
chalk  contiguous  to  the  two  outer  diies  is  converted  into  a 
finely  granular  marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses 
between  the  out«r  dikes  and  the  central  one.  The  entire  con- 
trast in  the  composition  and  colour  of  the  intrusive  and  invaded 
rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the  phenomena  peculiarly  clear 
and  interesting.  Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of 
Ireland  has  converted  a  mass  of  red  sandstone  into  Itomstone. 
By  another,  the  shale  of  the  coal-measures  has  been  indurated, 
assuming  the  character  of  flinty  slate ;  and  in  another  place  the 
alate-clay  of  the  lias  has  been  changed  into  flinty  slate,  which 
still  retains  numerous  impressions  of  ammonites.  ^ 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from 
their  combustible  nature,  be  afiected  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  the  contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  green- 
stone dikes  of  Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces 
it  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side.  At  Cockfield 
Fell,  in  the  north  of  Ei^land,  a  similar  change  is  observed. 
Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from  the  trap 
are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer 
the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  have  all  the  c}mracter  of  coke ; 
while  those  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substancu  resembling 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  the  same  districts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  volcanic  dikes.     This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of 

•  Dr.  Beruer,  Geol.  Trans,  let  ser.  I  Ili[d.  vol.  iLl.  p.  213  ;  and  Play- 
vol.  ill.  p.  172.  fair,  Illuat.  of  Hutt.  Theorj',  a.  253, 

^  Oeol.  Traoa.  lat  lerics.  vol.  uL  §  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Trans,  vol.  U. 
p.  210,  and  pUto  10.  p.  87. 
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the  igneous  rocks  may  often  arise  from  an  original  difference  in 
their  temperature,  and  in  that  of  the  entangled  gases,  such  as 
is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different  lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava 
near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  power  also  of 
the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary,  according  to  their 
composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which  they  may  have 
experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are 
mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to  prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into 
chemical  union,  and  form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  mass  may  be  more  homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  leas 
adapted  for  such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may 
be  simply  filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool,  from  the 
first ;  whereas  in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a 
current  of  melted  matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months, 
feeding  streams  which  are  overflowing  the  country  above,  or 
being^ejected  in  the  shape  of  scorise  from  some  crater.  If  the 
walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are  heated  by  hot  vapour  before  the 
lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen  on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano, 
the  additional  heat  supplied  by  the  dike  and  its  gases  will  act 
more  powerfully. 

Zntmaion  of  trap  between  strata. — Masses  of  trap  are  not 
imfrequently  met  with  intercalated  between  strata,  and  main- 
taining their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification  through- 
out large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  forced  their 
way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in 
which  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid, 
if  no  vertical  rents  communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a 
powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  were  caused  by  gases  propelling 
the  lava  upwards. 

Helation  of  Trappean  rocks  to  tlie  products  of  active 
volcanos. — When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in 
the  strata  near  their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how 
complete  is  the  analogy  or  often  identity  in  composition  and 
structure  of  the  rocks  called  trappean  and  the  lavas  of  active 
volcanos,  it  seems  difficult  at  first  to  understand  how  so  much 
doubt  coTild  have  prevailed  for  half  a  century  as  to  whether 
trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  trappean  for- 
mations and  those  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almost  exclu- 
sively confined.  A  large  portion  of  the  trappean  rocks  first 
studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Norway,  France, 
Scotland,  and  other  countries,  were  such  as  had  been  formed 
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entirely  under  water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fissures  and 
intruded  between  strata,  and  which  had  never  flowed  out  in  the 
air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea.  When  these  products, 
therefore,  of  submarine  or  subterranean  igneous  action  were 
contrasted  with  loose  cones  of  scoriae,  tuff,  and  lava,  or  witl 
narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoriaceous  and  porous, 
such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocal.  It  was. 
in  truth,  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves  anc 
branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant 
differ  in  form,  texture,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position. 
The  external  cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  maj 
be  likened  to  the  light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  con- 
cealed far  below,  to  the  roots.     But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  oi 

the  volcano, 

quantum  vertice  in  auras 
iEtlierias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit, 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  t( 
the  regions  of  subterranean  fire  ;  and  what  is  concealed  fai 
below  is  probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  extem 
than  what  is  visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses   o: 

strata  have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (se< 

Fig.  596.  Chap.  VI.);  and  this  fact   pre 

pares  us  to  expect  a  similar  de- 
struction of  whatever  may  once 
have  formed  the  uppermost  pan 
of  ancient  submarine  or  sub- 
aerial  volcanos,  more  especially 
as  those  superficial  parts  are 
always  of  the  lightest  and  mosl 
perishable  materials.  The  abrupi 
manner  in  which  dikes  of  traj 
usually  terminate  at  the  surface 
(see  fig.  596),  and  the  water- worn  pebbles  of  trap  in  the  allu 
vium  which  covers  the  dike,  prove  incontestably  that  whatevei 
was  uppermost  in  these  formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  ii 
easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  traj 
may  have  corresponded  to  what  is  now  visible  in  active  volcanos 
As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  th( 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloid 
are,  as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  whicl 
mineral  matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  othe 
ingredients,  have  been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  491) 
Bometimea,  perhaps,  by  secretion  daring  the  cooling  and  con 


strata  intercepted  by  a  trap  dike, 
and  covered  with  alluvium. 
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solidation  of  lavas.  In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands,  near  Arran,  the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elon- 
gated cavities  filled  with  brown  spar ;  and  when  the  nodules 
have  been  washed  out,  the  interior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with 
the  vitreous  varnish  so  characteristic  of  the  pores  of  slaggy 
lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rock  which  are  excluded 
from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and  seem  to  have 
always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  undistinguish- 
able  from  some  modem  lavas.* 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these 
and  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  '  that  it  is  a 
mere  dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of 
trap  the  name  of  submarine  volcanos ;  for  they  are  such*  in  every 
essential  point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke.' 
The  same  author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured 
out  in  the  open  air.f 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's 
crust  there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine 
shells,  which  bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive 
geological  periods.  These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean 
rocks,  must  not  be  compared  to  lava  and  scoriae  which  had 
cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counterparts  must  be  sought  in 
the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic  eruptions.  If  it  be 
objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying  these  last,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have  caused, 
almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modem,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  opera- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

*  MacCulloch,  West.  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 
f  Syst.  of  Greol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  THE  AGES  OP  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks — Why  ancient  and  modem  rocks  cai 
not  be  identical — ^Tests  by  superposition  and  intrusion— Test  by  alteratic 
of  rocks  in  contact — ^Test  by  organic  remains — ^Test  of  age  by  minen 
character — Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Post-pliocene  volcanj 
rocks — Vesuvius,  Auvergne,  Puy  de  Come,  and  Puy  de  Pariou — ^Newi 
Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  —  Cyclopean  Isles,  Etna,  Dikes  of  Palagonii 
Madeira — Older  Pliocene  volcanic  rocks— Italy — Pliocene  volcanos  < 
the  Eifel— Trass. 

Having  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  referred  the  sad 
mentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geological  periods,  w 
have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  formations  can  b 
classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of  relativ 
age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four  :  1st,  superposition  and  in 
trusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact 
2nd,  organic  remains ;  3rd,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  include 
fra^ents  of  older  rocks. 

Besides  these  four  tests  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way,  tha 
volcanic  rocks  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  antiquity  differ  fror 
those  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  age,  and  these  again  froi 
the  Tertiary  and  Recent.  Not  perhaps  that  they  differed 
originally  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  modem  volcanic  rock 
of  one  region,  such  as  that  of  the  Andes,  differ  from  those  o 
another  such  as  Iceland,  but  because  all  rocks  permeated  b; 
water,  especially  if  its  temperature  be  high,  are  liable  to  underg 
a  slow  transmutation,  even  when  they"  do  not  assume  a  ne^ 
crystalline  form  like  that  of  the  hypogene  rocks. 

Although  subaerial  and  submarine  denudation,   as    befor 

stated,  remove,  in  the  course  of  ages,  large  portions  of  th 

upper  or  more  superficial  products  of  volcanos,  yet  these  ar 

sometimes  preserved  by  subsidence,' becoming  covered  by  the  se 

1^  or  by  superimposed  marine  deposits.     In  this  way  they  may  b 

protected  for  ages  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  destroyin; 
action  of  rivers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  not  sink  a 
deep  as  to  be  exposed  to  that  plutonic  action  (to  be  spoken  c 
in  Chapter  XXXI.),  which  would  convert  them  into  crystallin 
rocks.  But  even  in  this  case,  they  will  not  remain  unaltered 
became  they  will  be  percolated  by  water  often  of  high  tempc 
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rature  and  charged  with  carbonate  of  Kme,  silex,  iron,  and 
other  mineral  ingredients,  whereby  gradual  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  rocks  may  be  superinduced.  Every  geo- 
logist is  aware  how  often  silicified  trees  occur  in  volcanic  tuffs, 
the  perfect  preservation  of  their  internal  structure  showing 
that  they  have  not  decayed  before  the  petrifying  material  was 
supplied. 

The  porous  and  vesicular  nature  of  a  large  part,  both  of  the 
basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas,  affords  cavities  in  which  silex  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  readily  deposited.  Minerals  of  the  zeolite 
family,  the  composition  of  which  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
p.  484,  occur  in  amygdaloids  and  other  trap  rocks  in  great 
abundance,  and  Daubr^e's  observations  have  proved  that  they 
are  not  always  simple  deposits  of  substances  held  in  solution 
by  the  percolating  waters,  being  occasionally  products  of  the 
chemical  action  of  that  water  on  the  rock  through  which  they 
are  filtered,  and  portions  of  which  are  decomposed.  From 
these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  perfect  identity  of 
very  ancient  and  very  modem  volcanic  formations  is  scarcely 
possible. 

Tests  by  superposition. — ^If  a'volcanic  rock  rest  upon  ai^ 
aqueous  deposit,  the  volcanic  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two  ; 
but  the  like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  forma- 
tion rests  upon  the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from 
below,  may  penetrate  a  sedimentary  mass  without  reaching  the 
surface,  or  may  be  forced  in  conformably  between  two  strati^ 
as  6  below  D  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig,  697),  after  which  it  may 


cool  down  and  consolidate.  Superposition,  therefore,  is  not  of 
the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratified  volcanic  rocks 
as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can  only  rely  implicitly  on 
this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous,  not 
where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  are  said  to  be  contem- 
poraneous if  produced  by  volcanic  action  Vhich  was  going  on 
simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  597),  we 
may  perhaps  ascertain  that  the  ^  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossili- 
ferous bed  c,  and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited 
upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belonging  to  the  «&mo  ^"acJlo^^  ^Ttfi^* 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  conclude  the  trap  to  be  intn 
sive,  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by  h  at  the  point  of  contact,  < 
if,  in  pursuing  b  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that  it  cui 
through  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  e. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  the  vo 
canic  rock  to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contempt 
raneous  ;  for  a  sheet  of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  < 
the  sea,  cannot  rest  everywhere  upon  the  same  stratum,  eith( 


Fig.  698. 


because  these  have  been  denude< 
or  because,  if  newly  thrown  dowi 
they  thin  out  in  certain  placet 
thus  allowing  the  lava  to  croi 
their  edges.  Besides  the  hesn 
igneous  fluid  will  often,  as 
moves  along,  cut  a  channel.ini 
beds  of  soft  mud  and  sand.  Su] 
pose  the  submarine  lava  f  (fig.  598)  to  have  come  in  contai 
in  this  manner  with  the  strata  a,  b,  c,  and  that  after  ii 
consolidation  the  strata  d,  e,  are  thrown  down  in  a  near] 
horizontal  position,  yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformably  to  f,  tl: 
appearance  of  subsequent  intrusion  will  here  be  complete 
although  the  trap  is  in  fact  contemporaneous.  We  must  no 
therefore,  hastily  infer  that  the  rock  f  is  intrusive,  unless  ii 
find  the  overlying  strata  d,  e,  to  have  been  altered  at  the: 
junction,  as  if  by  heat. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  a 
stratified  volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explaine 
in  the  case  of  sedimentary  deposits  (see  p.  101). 

Test  of  a§re  by  or§ranie  remains. — ^We  have  seen  how,  i 
the  vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scorise,  pumice,  fine  sand,  an 
fragments  of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
showered  down  upon  the  land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  c 
seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed  shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durab] 
organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  strewed  over  th 
bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  embedded,  and  thus  continu 
as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the  vo! 
canic  eruption  occurred.  Tufax^eous  strata  thus  formed  in  tli 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  vo! 
canos  now  in  islands  or  near  the  sea^  may  give  information  < 
the  relative  age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  perio 
when  the  fires  of  these  mountains  are  extinguished.  By  ev 
dence  of  this  kind  we  can  establish  a  coincidence  in  age  betwee 
volcanic  rocks  and  the  different  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiar 
fossiliferous  strata. 
The  tuffs  alluded  to  may  tio\,  aVwaya  be  marine,  but  ma 
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include,  in  some  places,  freshwater  shells  ;  in  others,  the  bones 
of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in 
formations  of  this  nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  wide  dispersion  of  ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions, 
such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot  cinders  and  fine  scoriae 
were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and  covered  the  ground  as 
they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet*  for  a  distance  of 
8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direction.  Birds, 
cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in  great 
numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at 
Chiapa,  upwards  of  1,200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking 
proof  of  a  counter-current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  ;  and  some  on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the 
north-east.  In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  distance  of  1,100  miles 
from  the  point  of  eruption.  Captain  Eden  of  the  *  Conway* 
sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some 
pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  a§re  by  mineral  oompositlon. — As  sediment  of 
homogeneous  composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide 
space,  so  a  particular  kind  of  lava  flowing  from  a  crater  during 
one  eruption,  may  spread  over  an  extensive  area  ;  thus  in  Ice- 
land in  1783,  the  melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul, 
flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  con- 
tinuous mass  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  90  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  This  enormous  current  of  lava  varied  in 
thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  that 
of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles,  f  Now,  if  such  a  mass 
should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by  denu- 
dation, we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions 
by  their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this 
test  will  not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is 
usually  a  prevailing  character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same 
eruption,  and  even  in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the 
same  volcano,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of 
one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of 
trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte 
and  basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most 
part  older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  some- 
times alternate  partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in 

•  Caldcleugh,  PhiK  Trans.,  1836,  p.  27. 
t  See  Principles,  Index,  *  Skaptax  3o\f:Q\,^ 
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Auvergne ;  and  in  Madeira  trachytic  rocks  overlie  an  oldei 
basaltic  series  ;  but  the  trachyte  occupies  more  genenSlj 
an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by 
basalt.  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  pre- 
dominated at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  baoEklt  a1 
another,  for  we  know  that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed 
at  many  successive  periods,  and  are  stiU  emitted  from  man^ 
active  ^Boaters  ;  but  it  seems  that  in  each  region,  where  a  long 
series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  lavas  containing  felspai 
more  rich  in  silica  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  oi 
the  more  augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested 
by  .Mr.  Scrope  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  minerals,  ^he  observes,  which  aboimd  in  basalt  are  oi 
greater  specific  gravity  than  those  composing  the  felspathic 
lavas ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende,  augite,  and  olivine  arc 
each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  water ;  wliereai 
*oommon  felspar  and  albite  have  each  scarcely  more  than  2{ 
times  the  specific  gravity  of  water  ;  and  the  difference  is  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more  iron  in  i 
metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  an<3 
other  allied  felspathic  lavas.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantit} 
of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic 
heat,  the  denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  b< 
first  propelled  upwards  to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  powei 
of  gases.  Those  materials,  therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowesi 
place  in  the  subterranean  reservoir  will  always  be  emittec 
last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  on  the  exterior  of  th( 
earth's  crust. 

Test  by  inolnded  frafineiits. — ^We  may  sometimes  discovei 
the  relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  anc 
the  trap  on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  includec 
in  the  other  in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  th< 
evidence  of  superposition  alone  would  be  insufficient.  It  i 
also  not  imcommon  to  find  a  conglomerate  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap,  associated  with  some  f  ossiU 
ferous  stratified  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  massive  trap 
If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral  character  with  th( 
latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  relative  age  b 
knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with  the  con 
glomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  b; 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  h 
modem  volcanos,  as  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

decent  and  Vost^Uooene  Toloanio  rooks. — I  shall  no^ 
select  examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  sucoessiv 
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geological  periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in 
activity  in  all  past  ages  of  the  world.  They  have  been  per- 
petually shifting  the  places  where  they  have  broken  out  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  we  can  sometimes  prove  that  those  areas 
which  are  now  the  great  theatres  of  volcanic  action  were  in  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity  at  remote  geological  epochs,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  places  where  at  former  periods'  the  most 
violent  eruptions  took  place  at  the  surface  and  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  there  has  been  an  entire  suspension  of 
igneous  action  in  historical  times,  and  even  ad  ip-  the  British 
Isles  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  antecedent  Tertiary  Period. 

In  the  absence  of  British  examples  of  volcanic  rocks  newer 
than  the  Upper  Miocene,  I  may  state  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  those  where  volcanic  eruptions  are  now 
taking  place  from  time  to  time,  there  are  tufis  and  lavas  belong- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  Tertiary  era  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  whiik 
co-existed  with  terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  mollusca  of 
species  still  living.  One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap- 
dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  island  of  Ischia  has  been 
produced  within  the  historical  era;  another  and  a  far  more 
considerable  part  originated  at  times  immediately  antecedent, 
when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  already  inhabited 
by  the  existing  testacea,  but  when  certain  species  of  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  other  quadrupeds  now  extinct,  inhabited 
Europe. 

Vesuvius, — ^I  have  traced  in  the  'Principles  of  Geology'  the 
history  of  the  changes  which  the  volcanic  region  of  Campania  is 
known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last  2,000  years.  The 
aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during  that  period  is  far 
from  insigniffcant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  formation  of  the 
modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  production 
of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed  upon 
the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^volcanic  sand,  pumice, 
and  scoriae  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that  whole 
cities  were  buried — -tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or  con- 
verted into  shoals — and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs, 
during  the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the 
relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the 
same  tract  having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved 
and  depressed  to  the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  con- 
nection with  these  convulsions,  there  are  found,  on  the  shores 
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of  the  Bay  of.  Baiaa,  recent  tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articleB 
fobricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  mingled  with  marine  sheUs. 

It  has  also  been  stated  above  (p.  182),  that  when  we  examine 
this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous 
strata,  of  a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which 
are  of  such  thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  &om  500  to  more  than 
2,000  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  strata  contain  marine  shells 
which  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  others  contain  a  slight 
mixture,  1  or  2  per  cent.,  of  species  not  known  as  living. 

The  ancient  pari  of  Vesuvius  is  called  Somma,  and  consists 
of  the  remains  ol  oin  older  cone  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  destroyed  by  explosion.  In  the  great  escarpment  which 
this  remnant  of  the  ancient  mountain  presents  towards  the 
modem  cone  of  Vesuvius,  there  are  many  dikes  which  are  for 
the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  the  inclined  beds  of  lava 
and  BCorisB  which  were  successively  superimposed  during  those 
eruptions  by  which  the  old  cone  was  formed.  They  project  in 
relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  being  extremely  compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the 
intersected  tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary 
from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet. 
Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of 
Sonmia  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop  short  before  they  ascend 
above  half  way.  In  mineral  composition  they  scarcely  differ 
from  the  lavas  of  Sonmia,  the  rock  consisting  of  a  base  of  leacite 
and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite  and  some  of 
leucite  are  scattered. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly 
as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character 
appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when  we  consider  how 
jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused^  by  earthquakes  in 
masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like  those  composing  the 
cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  M.  Necker 
refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following  fact ; — *  The 
lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or  broke  out 
from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed  channels 
as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep  part  of 
the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued 
their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to  the 
brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

*  These  channels  (says  the  same  observer),'!  have  found,  upon 
axamination  after  an  eruption,  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five 
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or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often 
hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoriae  that  had  formed  a 
crust  over  them;  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a 
covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into  an  open 
channel.  After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those 
subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which  were  exceedingly 
curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  worn  perfectly  smooth 
and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents  of  t}ie 
red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  succes- 
sively.' I  was  able  to  verify  this  phenomenon  in  1868,  when  a 
stream  of  lava  issued  from  a  lateral  cone.*  iSTow,  the  walls  of 
a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has  ascended  in  its 
way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The 
prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is 
forced  and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and 
smooth  down  the  surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense 
heat  must  melt  all  such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  an*- 
cient  part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary 
lava,  for  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure 
greatly  exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure 
checks  the  expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles 
in  lava.  There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes 
to  divide  into  horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance 
with  the  formation  of  vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of 
lava ;  for  in  both  cases  the  divisions  which  give  rise  to  the 
prismatic  structure  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 
(See  above,  p.  494.) 

Auvergne, — ^Although  the  latest  eruptions  in  Central  France 
seem  to  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era,  they  are  so  modern 
as  to  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the  present  super- 
ficial outline  of  the  country  and  with  the  existing  valleys  and 
river-courses.  Among  a  great  number  of  cones  with  perfect 
craters,  one  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret  sent  forth  a  lava-cur- 
rent which  can  be  traced  up  to  its  crater  and  which  flowed  for  a 
distance  of  13  miles  along  the  bottom  of  the  present  valley  to  the 
village  of  Nechers,  covering  the  alluvium  of  the  old  valley  in 
which  were  preserved  the  bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse, 
and  of  a  lagomys  and  other  quadrupeds  all  closely  allied  to 
recent  animals,  while  the  associated  land-shells  were  of  species 
now  living,  such  as  Cyclostoma  eUgmiSy  Helix  hortensiSf  H.  nemor- 
alis,  H,  lapiciday  and  Claudlia  rugosa.     That  the  current  which 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  626. 
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lias  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret  may,  neveriheleas,  be  verj 
ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  ma^ 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mamjxiiferoai 
fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Komaz 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  onl^ 
down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  ai 
a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Nectaire.  This  ancieni 
bridge  spans  the  river  Couze  with  two  arches,  each  about  1^ 
feet  wide.  These  arches  spring  from  the  lava  of  Tartaret,  oi 
both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  precisely  like  that  non 
existing,  had  already  been  excavated  by  the  river  through  tiuv 
lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

While  the  river  Couze  has  in  most  cases,  as  at  the  site  of  thii 
ancient  bridge,  been  simply  able  to  cut  a  deep  channel  througl 
the  lava  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  shown  to  be  columnar; 
the  same  torrent  has .  in  other  places,  where  the  valley  was  con 
tracted  to  a  narrow  gorge,  had  power  to  remove  the  entire  mast 
of  basaltic  rock,  causing  for  a  short  space  a  complete  breach  oi 
continuity  in  the  volcanic  current.  The  work  of  erosion  hai 
been  very  slow  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  and  one  columi 
after  another  must  have  been  undermined  and  reduced  t( 
pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  thii 
operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  occupying  the  lowest 
part  of  the  great  valley  descending  from  Mont  Dor  (see  p.  626 
and  damming  up  the  river  so  as  to  cause  the  Lake  of  Cham 
bon,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  delugi 
can  have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  th< 
eruption  of  Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

Fif/y  de  C6me. — The  Puy  de  Come  and  its  lavsr current,  neai 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  minor  volcano  of  abou 
the  same  age.  This  conical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform 
at  an  angle  of  between  30°  and  40°,  to  the  height  of  more  thai 
900  feet.  Its  summit  presents  two  distinct  craters,  one  o 
them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet.  A  stream  of  lava  takei 
its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill  instead  of  issuing  fron 
either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the  pre 
sent  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  j 
broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule 
filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  i 
mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  ou 
a  fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  westen 
bank  ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  o: 
colimmar  basalt  about  50  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  wintei 
*  Scrope'i3  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 
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some  columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the 
channel  of  the  river^  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to 
sand  and  pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  Cdme  remains  un- 
impaired, its  loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vege- 
tation, and  the  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by  any 
higher  ground,  so  that  no  floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon 
it.  There  is  no  end  to  the  waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may 
undergo  in  future,  if  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  con- 
tinue imchanged,  no  limit  to  the  number  of  years  during  which 
the  heap  of  incoherent  and  transportable  materials  called  the 
Puy  de  C6me  may  remain  in  an  almost  stationary  condition. 

Pv/y  de  Pcmou. — ^The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by 
time,  that  it.  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and 
other  cones  in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have 
stood,  I  conceive, 'uninjured,  not  m  apUe  of  their  loose  porous 
nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally  supposed,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  aE  the  rain  is  instantly 
absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is  remarkably  the  case  on 
Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking  directly  upon  the 
Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

irewer  Vliooene  Voloanlo  Sooks. — The  more  ancient  por- 
tion of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  originated  at  the  close  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene  period,  when  less  than  ten,  sometimes  only  one,  in  a 
hundred  of  the  shells  differed  from  those  now  living.  In  the 
case  of  Etna,  it  was  before  stated  (p.  180)  that  Post-pliocene 
formations  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Catania,  while  the 
oldest  lavas  of  the  great  volcano  are  Pliocene.  These  last  are 
seen  associated  with  sedimentary  deposits  at  Trezza  and  other 
places  on  the  SQuthem  and  eastern  flanks  of  the  great  cone  (see 
above,  p.  181). 

Cyclopecm  Islands, — The  Cyclopean  Islands,  called  by  the  Sici- 
lians Dei  Faraglioni,  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  day, 
tuff,  and  associated  lava  are  laid  open  to  view,  are  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  a 
promontory  severed  from  the  main  land.  Here  numerous 
proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the  argilla- 
ceous and  sandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cut  through,  and  tuf  a- 
ceous  breccias  formed.  Enclosed  in  these  breccias  are  many 
angular  and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different 
states  of  alteration  by  heat,  and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopean  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about 
200  feet  in  height,  the  siunmit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stra* 
tified  clay,  the  laxninee  of  which  are  occasionally  subdivided  by 
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Uim  trvoAoaoju  iaytm.  Thew  Htnta  dip  to  tbe  N.W.,  m 
Beat  on  *  maw  of  oohmmAr  Uva  (see  fig.  599)  in  which  Om  tc 
of  the  pillar*  aze  weathered,  and  to  lonnded  aa  to  be  oft 
haaiKBhencaL     In  aome  places  in  the  adjoining  and  1^^ 


ialet  of  the  group,  which,  lies  to  the  noith-eartward  of  tl 
reprcMnted  in  the  dntwing  (fig.  599),  the  overljing  day  I 


been  greatly  altered  and  hardened  hj  the  igneous  rook,  x 
oocaaouaHy  contorted  in  the  most  extiaordinorj  mtuioer  ;  j 
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the  lamination  has  not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rendered  much  more  conspicuous,  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  woodcut  (fig.  600),  I  have  represented  a  portion  of 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin 
lamina  of  sand  and  clay  are  contorted  in  a  manner  often  ob- 
served in  ancient  metamorphic  schists.  A  great  fissure,  running 
from  east  to  west,  nearly  divides  this  larger  island  into  two 
parts,  and  lays  open  its  internal  structure.  In  the  section 
thus  exhibited,  a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  first  cutting  through  an 
older  mass  of  lava,  and  then  penetrating  the  superincumbent 
tertiary  strata.  In  one  place  the  lava  ramifies  and  ^terminates 
in  thin  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness  (see 
fig.  601).  The  arenaceous  laminse  are  much  hardened  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  the  clays  are  converted  into  siliceous 
schist.  In  this  island  the  altered  rocks  assume  a  honeycomb 
structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singularly  contrasted  with 
the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  present  in 
their  usual  soft  and  3rielding  state.  The  pores  of  the  lava  are 
sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime,  which  has  been  called  cyclo- 
pite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  small  fissures 
traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which 
introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether 
we  suppose  sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it 
also  into  the  open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Dikes  of  Falagonia. — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal 
lava  are  also  seen  traversing  marine  tufif  or  peperino,  west  of 
Falagonia,  some  of  the  pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while 
others  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  such  cases  we  may 
suppose  the  tuff  to  have  resulted  from  showers  of  volcanic 
sand  and  scoriae^  together  with  fragments  of  limestone,  thrown 
out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to 
Graham  Island  in  1831.  When  the  mass  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava 
ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly 
even  and  parallel.  In  one  case  after  the  melted  matter  that 
filled  the  rent  (fig.  602)  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  603),  the  lava  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vein,  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we 
could  examine  the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  where  the  waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new 
volcanic  island ;  for  when  a  superincumbent  mass  of  ejected 
fragments  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  we  may  expect  to 
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see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff,  or,  in  other  worda^  sections 
of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which  the  Bubterranean 
lavas  reached  the  surface. 


Fig.  602. 


Fig.  603. 
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Ground-plan  of  dikes  near  Falagonia. 

h*  Feperino,  consisting  of  volcanic  sand,  mixed  with  fraenuents 
of  lava  and  limestone. 


Maddra. — Although  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  by  which  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the  neighbouring 
one  of  Porto  Santo  were  built  up  occurred,  as  we  shall  presentiy 
see,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  a  still  larger  part  of  the 
island  is  of  Pliocene  date.  That  the  latest  outbreaks  belonged 
to  the  Newer  Pliocene  Period  I  infer  from  the  dose  affinity  to 
the  present  flora  of  Madeira  of  the  fossil  plants  preserved  in  a 
leaf-bed  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island.  These  fossils 
associated  with  some  lignite  in  the  ravine  of  the  river  San 
Jorge,  can  none  of  them  be  proved  to  be  of  extinct  species,  but 
their  antiquity  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. Firstly — The  leaf-bed,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hartnng  and 
myself  in  1863,  at  the  height  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  crops  out  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  formed  by  the  erosion  of 
a  gorge,  cut  through  alternating  layers  of  basalt  and  scorise, 
the  product  of  a  vast  succession  of  eruptions  of  unknown  date, 
piled  up  to  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet,  and  which  were  all  poured 
out  after  the  plants,  of  which  about  20  species  have  been  recog- 
nised, flourished  in  Madeira.  These  lavas  are  incHned  at  an 
angle  of  about  16°  to  the  north,  and  came  down  from  the  great 
central  region  of  eruption.  Their  accumulation  implies  a  long 
period  of  intermittent  volcanic  action,  subsequently  to  which 
the  ravine  of  San  Jorge  was  hollowed  out.  Secondly — Some 
few  of  the  plants,  though  perhaps  all  of  living  species,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  genera  not  now  existing  in  the  island.  They 
have  been  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  and  Professor 
Heer,  and  the  former  first  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  leaves 
are  of  the  laurel  type  and  analogous  to  those  now  flourishing  in 
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the  modem  forests  of  Madeira.  He  also  recognised  among  them 
the  leaves  of  Woodvxxrdia  radiccms,  cmd  DavdlUa  CcmcMriermSy 
ferns  now  abundant  in  Madeira.  Thirdly — The  great  age  of 
this  leaf-bed  of  San  Jorge,  which  was  perhaps  originally  formed 
in  the  crater  of  some  ancient  volcanic  cone  afterwards  buried 
under  lava,  is  proved  by  its  belonging  to  a  part  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Madeira,  which,  after  the  close  of  the  igneous 
eruptions,  became  covered  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Canigal 
with  blown  sand  in  which  a  vast  number  of  land  shells  were 
buried.  These  fossil  shells  belonged  to  no  less  than  36  species, 
among  which  are  many  now  extremely  rare  in  the  island,  and 
others,  about  6  per  cent.,  extinct  or  unknown  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Several  of  these  of  the  genus  Helix  are  conspicuous 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  others  from  their  large  dimen- 
sions. The  geographical  configuration  of  the  country  shows 
that  this  shell-bed  is  considerably  more  modem  than  the  leaf- 
bed,  it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  this  period  given  in  a  former  chapter 
(p.  120). 

Older  Vllooene  Veriod. — Italy, — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Badico- 
fani,  Yiterbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Oampagna  di 
Boma,  submarine  volcanic  tufis  are  interstratified  with  the 
Older  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions 
which  occurred  when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Sub- 
apennine hills  were  in  the  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I 
expressed  *  after  my  visit  to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently 
(1850)  been  confirmed  by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Sir  It. 
Murchison  in  favour  of  the  submarine  origin  of  the  Tertiary 
volcanic  rocks  of  Italy,  t  These  rocks  are  well  known  to  rest 
conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far  south  as 
Monte  Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Bome.  On  the  exact  age  of  the 
deposits  of  Monte  Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by 
a  careful  study  of  their  marine  fossil  shells,  imdertaken  by  MM. 
Kayneval,  Yanden  Hecke,  and  Ponzi.  They  have  compared  no 
less  than  160  species  with  the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  ;  and  the  spe- 
cific agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so 
great,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and 
the  difference  of  latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  m 
referring  both  to  the  same  period,  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of 
this  work.     It  is  highly  probable  that,  between  the  oldest  tra- 

*  See  Ist  edit,  of  Principles  of  Geo-     chap.  xxxi. 
^ogy,  vol.  iii.  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,         f  Geol.  Quart.  Joum.  vol.  vi.  p. 
18Bd  ;  and  former  edits,  of  this  work,     281. 
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chytes  of  Tuscany  and  the  newest  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  c 
Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic  products  might  be  detected  of  ever 
age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  historical  epoch. 

1  Pliocene  Volccmos  of  the  Bifel. — Some  of  the  most  perfec 

cones  and  craters  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  those  o 
the  district  round  Vesuvius,  may  be  seen  on  the  left  o 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn  and  Andemach.  The 
exhibit  characters  distinct  from  any  which  I  have  observer 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  large  part  which  the  escape  of  aqueou 
vapour  has  played  in  the  eruptions  and  the  small  quantities  o 
lava  emitted.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  are  gre; 
and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  limestones 
replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Ked  Sandston 
group.  The  volcanos  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclinec 
strata,  and  when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  valleys  ha( 
already  been  formed.  The  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  th< 
bottom  of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills,  an< 
frequently  on  intervening  platforms.  In  travelling  througl 
this  district  we  often  come  upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  an< 
may  find  ourselves  on  the  very  edge  of  a  crater  before  we  hac 
been  led  to  suspect  that  we  were  approaching  the  site  of  ani 
igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example,  on  arriving  at  thi 
village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Daun,  we  leave  th< 
stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  whiol 
strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a  stee] 
hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  stratj 
dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  as 
cended  to  a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoria 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface ;  until,  at  length,  on  reach 
ing  the  summit,  we  £ud  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  ; 
tarn,  or  deep  circular  lake-basin  called  the  Gemunder  Maar 
In  it  we  recognise  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  wi 
have  been  prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoria)  scattered  eve: 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  th< 
crater  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibii 
no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  thos< 
beds  of  lava  and  scorisB,  dipping  outwards  on  every  side,  whicl 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic  of  vol 

j|  canic  vents.     As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  o: 

the  lake,  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoriae  and  some 
lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  vol 
canic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half -fusee 
shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior, 
while  it  has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 
Other  crater  lakes  of  circular  or  oval  form,  and  hollowed  oui 
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of  similar  ancient  strata,  occur  in  the  Upper  Eifel,  where 
copious  aeriform  discharges  have  taken  place  throwing  out  vast 
heaps  of  pulverised  shale  into  the  air.  I  know  of  no  other  ex< 
tinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  magnitude  have 
been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  lava. 
Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances  which 
coidd  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the 
stratified  rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form 
conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides 
from  a  central  axis,  as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation 
craters^  alluded  to  in  the  last  Chapter. 

I  have  already  given  (p.  495,  fig.  590)  an  example  in  the 
Eifel  of  a  small  stream  of  lava  which  issued  from  one  of  the 
craters  of  that  district  at  Bertiich-Baden.  It  shows  that  when 
some  of  these  volcanos  were  in  action  the  valleys  had  already 
been  eroded  to  their  present  depth. 

Trass, — The  tufaceous  alluvium  called  tmss,  which  has  covered 
large  areas  in  the  Eifel,  and  choked  up  some  valleys  now  ^- 
tially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone,  and 
numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If ,  as  is  probable,  this 
trass  was  formed  during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may 
have  originated  in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be 
produced,  if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  shoidd  occur  in  one  of 
the  lake-basins.  If  a  breach  should  be  made  in  the  side  of  the 
cone,  the  flood  woidd  sweep  away  great  heaps  of  ejected  frag- 
ments of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne  down  into 
the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such  a  flood, 
and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained.  The 
manner  in  which  this  trass  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  present 
valleys  implies  its  comparatively  modem  origin,  probably  not 
dating  farther  back  than  the  Pliocene  period. 
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AGB  OF  VOLCANIC  EOCKS — Continued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Miocene  Period — ^Madeira — Grand  Canary— 
Azores— Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  rocks — Isle  of  Mull — Staffa  and 
Antrim — ^The  Eifel — Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  rodLS  of  An- 
yergne — Hill  of  Gergoviar— Eocene  Volcanic  rocks  of  Monte  Bolca — Trap 
of  Cretaceous  Period — Oolitic  Period — ^Triassic  Period— Permian  Period 
-Carboniferous  Period— Erect  trees  buried  in  Volcanic  Ash  in  the  Island 
of  Airan— OldRed  Sandstone  Period—Silurian  Period— Cambrian  Period 
— Lanrentian  Volcanic  rocks. 

▼•loaalo  rooks  of  tho  Vppor  Miooono  Voriod*— ^i&fcuieira. — 
The  greater  part  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Madeira,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  p.  516,  belong  to  the  Pliocene  period,  but  the 
most  ancient  of  them  are  of  Upper  Miocene  date,  as  shown  by 
the  fossil  shells  included  in  the  marine  tuffs  which  have  been 
upraised  at  San  Yicente  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  to 
the  height  of  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  similar 
marine  and  volcanic  formation  constitutes  the  fundamental 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Porto  Santo,  forty  noiles 
distant  from  Madeira,  and  is  there  elevated  to  an  equal  height, 
and  covered,  as  in  Madeira,  with  lavas  of  supra-marine  origin. 
The  largest  number  of  fossils  have  been  collected  from  the 
tuffs  and  conglomerates  and  some  beds  of  limestone  in  the 
island  of  Baizo,  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Porto  Santo. 
They  amount  in  this  single  locality  to  more  thim  sixty  in  number, 
of  which  about  fifty  are  mollusca,  but  many  of  these  are  only 
casts.  Some  of  the  shells  probably  lived  on  the  spot  during  the 
intervals  between  eruptions,  and  some  may  have  been  cast  up 
into  the  water  or  air  together  with  muddy  ejections,  and,  falling 
down  again,  have  been  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
hollows  in  some  of  the  fragments  of  vesicidar  lava,  of  which  the 
breccias  and  conglomerates  are  composed,  are  partially  filled 
with  calc-sinter,  being  thus  half  converted  into  amygdaloids. 
Among  the  fossil  shells  common  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo, 
large  cones,  strombs,  and  cowries  are  conspicuous  among  the 
imivalves,  and  Ca/rdrnm,  SpondyluSf  and  Lithodomus  among  the 
lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  and  among  the  Echinoderms  the  large 
Clypeaster  called  C,  altusy  an  extinct  European  Miocene  fossil. 
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The  largest  list  of  fossils  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Karl 
Meyer,  in  Hartung's  ^  Madeira ; '  but  in  the  collection  made  by 
myself,  and  in  a  still  larger  one  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Yate  Johnson, 
several  remarkable  forms  not  in  Meyer's  list  occur,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Pholadomya,  and  a  large  Terebra,  Mr.  Johnson  also 
found  a  fine  specimen  of  NcmtiliLs  {Ai/rv/ria)  zigzag  (fig.  211, 
p.  241),  a  well-known  Falunian  fossil  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the 
same  volcanic  tuff  of  Baixo,  the  Echinoderm  Brissus  ScUUb,  a 
living  Mediterranean  species,  foimd  fossil  in  the  Miocene  strata 
of  Malta.  Mr.  Meyer  identifies  one  third  of  the  Madeira  shells 
with  known  European  Miocene  (or  Falimian)  forms.  The  huge 
Strombus  of  San  Vicente  and  Porto  Santo,  8.  ItalicuSf  is  an 
extinct  shell  of  the  Subapennine  or  Older  Pliocene  formations. 
The  mollusca  already  obtained  from  various  localities  of  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo  are  not  less  than  one  himdred  in  niunber,  and, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  rather  more  than  a 
third  are  of  species  still  living,  but  many  of  these  are  not  now 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 

It  has  been  remarked  (p.  187),  that  in  the  Older  Pliocene  and 
Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  many  forms  occur  of  a  more 
southern  aspect  than  those  now  inhabiting  the  nearest  sea.  In 
like  manner  the  fossil  corals,  or  Zoantharia,  six  in  niunber, 
which  I  obtained  from  Madeira,  of  the  genera  AstrceOy  SarcimUa, 
Hydnophoray  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  forma 
foreign  to  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  a 
sea  warmer  than  that  now  separating  Madeira  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  African  coast.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  the  observa- 
tions made  in  1859,  by  the  Kev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  that  more  than 
one  haK,  or  fifty-three  in  ninety,  of  the  marine  mollusks  col- 
lected by  him  from  the  sandy  beach  of  Mogador  are  common 
British  species,  although  Mogador  is  18jt  degrees  south  of  the 
nearest  shores  of  England.  The  living  shells  of  Madeira  and 
Porto  Santo  are  in  like  manner  those  of  a  temperate  climate, 
although  in  great  part  differing  specifically  from  those  of 
Mogador.* 

Grand  Canary, — In  the  Canaries,  especially  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  the  same  marine  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  found. 
Stratified  tuffs,  with  intercalated  conglomerates  and  lavas,  are 
there  seen  in  nearly  horizontal  layers  in  sea-diffs  about  300  feet 
high,  near  Las  Palmas.  Mr.  Hartimg  and  I  were  unable  to  find 
marine  shells  in  these  tuffs  at  a  greater  elevation  than  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  as  the  deposit  to  which  they  belong  reaches 
to  the  height  of  1,100  feet  or  more  in  the  interior,  we  conceive 
that  an  upheaval  of  at  least  that  amount  has  taken  place.     The 

*  Liimean  Prooeedmgs  ;  Zoology,  I860. 
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Cl/lfpeaster  cUtus,  Spondyhis  gcederopuSy  Pectuncuhis  pUostiSy  Car- 
dUa  caH/yculata,  and  several  other  shells,  serve  to  identify  this 
formation  with  that  of  the  Madeiras,  and  Ancillaria  glandifor- 
miSf  which  is  not  rare,  and  some  other  fossils,  remind  us  of  the 
faluns  of  Touraine. 

The  sixty-two  Miocene  species  which  I  collected  in  the  Grand 
Canary  were  referred,  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  to  forty- 
seven  genera,  ten  of  which  are  no  longer  represented  in  the 
neighbouring  sea,  namely  Corhis,  an  African  form,  HinnUes,  now 
living  in  Oregon,  Thecidium  (T,  Mediteiraneumy  identical  with 
the  Miocene  fossil  of  St.  Juvat,  in  Brittany),  Calyptrceay  Hip- 
ponyx,  Nerita,  Erato,  Oliva,  Ancillaria,  and  Fa>sciolaria, 

These  tuffs  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Grand  Canary,  con- 
taining the  Upper  Miocene  shells,  appear  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  the  most  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  island,  composed 
of  slaty  diabase,  phonolite,  and  trachyte.  Over  the  -  marine 
lavas  and  tuffs  trachytic  and  basaltic  products  of  subaerial 
volcanic  origin,  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in  thickness,  have 
been  piled,  the  central  parts  of  the  Grand  Canary  reaching- the 
height  of  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large 
portion  of  this  mass  is  of  Pliocene  date,  and  some  of  the  latest 
lavas  have  been  poured  out  since  the  time  when  the  valleys 
were  already  excavated  to  within  a  few  feet  of  their  present 
depth. 

On  the  whole  the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Canary,  an  island  of  a 
nearly  circular  shape,  and  6^  geographical  miles  diameter, 
exhibit  proofs  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions  beginning  like  those 
of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Azores,  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
period,  and  continued  to  the  Post-pliocene.  The  building  up 
of  the  Grand  Canary  by  subaerial  eruptions,  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  went  on  simultaneously  with  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
the  earliest  products  of  submarine  eruptions,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Pliocene  marine  strata  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna  have  been  upraised  during  eruptions  of  Post-tertiary 
date. 

In  proof  that  movements  of  elevation  have  actually  con- 
tinued down  to  Post-tertiary  times,  I  may  remark  that  I  found 
raised  beaches  cont-aining  shells  of  the  Becent  period  in  the 
Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  and  Porto  Santo.  The  most  remark- 
able raised  beach  which  I  observed  in  the  Grand  Canary,  in  the 
study  of  which  I  was  assisted  by  Don  Pedro  Maffiotte,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  at  San  Catalina 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Las  Palmas.  It  intervenes 
between  the  base  of  the  high  cliff  formed  of  the  tuffs  with  Mio- 
cene Bhells  and  the  Bea-Ehoxe.    ¥iom  this  beach,  at  an  elevation 
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of  twenty-five  feet  above  high- water  mark,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  150  feet  from  the  present  shore,  I  obtained  more  than 
fifty  species  of  living  marine  shells.  Many  of  them,  according 
to  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  as,  for  example,  Strorribus  bubonvus,  which  is  still 
living  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  CerUhvum  procerum, 
found  at  Mozambique ;  others  are  Mediterranean  species,  as 
Pecten  Jacobcefus  and  P.  polymorph/us.  Some  of  these  testacea, 
such  as  Cardita  squamosay  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and 
the  deposit  on  the  whole  seems  to  indicate  a  depth  of  water 
exceeding  a  hundred  feet. 

Azores, — In  the  island  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Azores, 
marine  fossil  shells  have  long  been  known.  They  are  found  on 
the  north-east  coast  on  a  small  projecting  promontory  called 
Ponta  do  Papagaio  (or  Point-Parrot),  chiefly  in  a  limestone 
about  20  feet  thick,  which  rests  upon,  and  is  again  covered  by, 
basaltic  lavas,  scoriae,  and  conglomerates.  The  pebbles  in  the 
conglomerate  are  cemented  together  with  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Hartung,  in  his  account  of  the  Azores,  published  in  1860, 
describes  twenty-three  shells  from  St.  Mary's,*  of  which  eight 
perhaps  are  identical  with  living  species,  and  twelve  are  with 
more  or  less  certainty  referred  to  European  Tertiary  forms, 
chiefly  Upper  Miocene.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
abundant  of  the  new  species,  Cardium  Hartungiy  not  known  as 
fossil  in  Europe,  is  very  common  in  Porto  Santo  and  Baixo, 
and  serves  to  connect  the  Miocene  fauna  of  the  Azores  and  the 
Madeiras.  In  some  of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  in  the  Canary 
islands,  the  volcanic  fires 'are  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  recorded 
eruptions  of  Lanzerote,  Teneriffe,  Palma,  St.  Michael's,  and 
others  attest. 

Xiower  MIooene  ▼oloanio  rooks — Isle  of  Mull  amd  Antrim,'^ 
I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  already  given  (p.  222)  of 
leaf-beds  at  Ardtun,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  in  the  Hebrides,  which 
bear  a  relation  to  the  associated  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower 
Miocene  date  analogous  to  that  which  the  Madeira  leaf-bed, 
above  described  (p.  516),  bears  to  the  Pliocene  lavas  of  that 
island.  Mr.  Geikie  has  shown  that  the  volcanic  rocks  in  Mull 
are  above  3,000  feet  in  thickness.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  well-known  columnar  basalt  of  StafliA,  as  well  as  that  of 
Antrim  in  Ireland,  are  of  the  same  age,  and  not  of  higher  anti- 
quity as  once  suspected. 

The  Eifd, — A  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  coeval  with  the  Lower  Miocene 

♦  Hartung,  Die  Azoren,  1860 ;  also  Insel  Gran  Canaria,  Madeira  und 
Porto  Santo,  1864,  Leipsig. 
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deposits  to  whicli  most  of  the  '  Brown-Coal '  of  Grermany  beLoogs. 
The  Tertiary  strata  of  that  age  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  resting  nnconformably 
on  highly  inclined  and  vertical  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks.  The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of 
beds  of  loose  sand,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  day  with 
nodules  of  day-ironstone,  and  occasionally  silex.  Layern  of 
light  brown,  and  sometimes  black  lignite  are  intersixatified 
with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregularly  diffused  throng^ 
them.  They  contain  numerous  impressions  of  leaves  and  stems 
of  trees,  and  are  extensively  worked  for  fuel,  whence  the  name 
of  the  formation.  In  several  places,  layers  of  trachytic  tuff 
are  interstratified,  and  in  these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  iden- 
tical with  those  found  in  the  brown-coal,  showing  that,  during 
the  period  of  the  acciunulation  of  the  latter,  some  volcanic  pro- 
ducts were  ejected.  The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of 
basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic  lavas,  the  latter  being  in  general 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline,  resembling  a 
coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of  felspar. 
Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant. 

M.  Yon  Dechen,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge,  *  has  given 
a  copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  fresh- 
water strata  associated  with  the  brown-coal  of  that  part  of 
Germany.  Plants  of  the  genera  Flahellcuria,  CecmothMs,  and 
Daph/nogene,  including  D.  cirma/momifolia  (fig.  155,  p.  213), 
occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plants.  The  fishes 
of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale, 
called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin 
leaves.  The  individuals  are  very  niunerous  ;  but  they  appear 
to  belong  to  a  small  nmnber  of  species,  some  of  which  were  re- 
ferred by  Agassiz  to  the  genera  LeucisciiSj  Aspi/uSy  and  Perca. 
The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  extinct  species,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  paper-coal ;  and  a  complete  series  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of  the 
tadpole  to  that  of  the  fuU-grown  animal.  With  these  a  sala- 
mander, scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has 
been  found,  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

Vpper  and  Xiower  nciooene  ▼oleante  rooks  of  Aaver^ae* 
•—The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne  and  Cantal  in  Central 
France,  seem  to  have  commenced  their  eruptions  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most  active  during  the  Upper 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.    I  have  already  alluded  to  the 

*  Geognoet^  Beschreib.  des  Siebengebirges  am  Rhein.    Bonn,  1852. 
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grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  Au- 
vergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  511). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  Tertiary  period  in  that  region 
are  lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  in  the  lowest  con- 
glomerates of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica-schist, 
granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  suc- 
ceed argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones,  containing 
Lower  Miocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher  beds 
of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contempora- 
neous origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient 
lakes,  huge  piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic 
breccias,  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet, 
and  were  superimposed  upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacus- 
trine strata.  The  greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear 
to  have  originated  during  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
periods  ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of  those  eras,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  and  others,  were  buried  in  ashes 
and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne,  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  vol- 
canic masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
granitic  rocks  standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.  This 
great  mountain  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  the  slope  of  which  is 
gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is  composed 
of  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus,  with 
interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets  until  they  reach  and  spread  themselves 
round  the  base  of  the  mountain.''^  Conglomerates,  also,  com- 
posed of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are 
observed  to  alternate  with  the  above  :  and  the  various  masses 
are  seen  to  dip  off  from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to 
the  sloping  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The  summit  of  Mont  Dor 
terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks,  where  no  regular 
crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily  imagine  one 
to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by  earthquakes, 
and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Originally, 
perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed  an 
insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and,  like  it,  may  fre- 
quently have  been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot 
come  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic 

*  Scrope's  Central  France^  p.  98. 
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remains  have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressiona  of 
the  leaves  of  trees  of  species  not  yet  determined.  It  has 
already  been  stated  (p.  209)  that  the  earliest  eraptiona  must 
have  been  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  conglomerates 
of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  contain  no 
pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks.  But  there  is  evidence  at  a  few  points, 
as  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  that  some 
eruptions  took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained,  while 
others  occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when 
deep  valleys  had  already  been  excavated  through  freshwater 
strata. 

The  valley  in  which  the  cone  of  Tartaret,  above  mentioned 
(p.  511),  is  situated  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  vefy 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
hi^pened ;  for  while  the  cone  itself  is  of  Post<pliocene  date  the 
valley  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets  of 
ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  from 
the  simmiit  of  Mont  Dor  in  some  part  of  the  Miocene  period. 
These  Miocene  lavas  had  accumidated  to  a  thickness  of  nearly 
1,000  feet  before  the  ravine  was  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river  Gouze,  a  river  which  was  at  length  dammed  up  by  the 
modem  cone  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  transformed  into 
a  lake. 

Gergovia. — It  has  been  supposed  by  some  observers  that  there 
is  an  alternation  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  fresh- 
water strata  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia  near  Clermont.     But  this 
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idea  has  arisen  from  the  intrusion  of  the  dike  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  604),  which  has  altered  the  green  and 
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white  maris  both  above  and  below.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
real  alternation  of  volcanic  tuff  with  strata  containing  Lower 
Miocene  freshwater  shells,  among  others  a  Melania  allied  to  M, 
inqumata  (fig.  217,  p.  243),  with  a  Melanopsis  and  a  Unio ;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auvergne  some  volcanic 
explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  Lower  Miocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still 
flourished. 

Booene  Voloanlo  Books. — Monte  Bolca, — The  fissile  lime- 
stone of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Yerona,  has  for  many  centuries 
been  celebrated  in  Italy  for  the  niunber  of  perfect  Ichthyolites 
which  it  contains.  Agassiz  has  described  no  less  than  133 
species  of  fossil  fish  from  this  single  deposit,  and  the  multitude 
of  individuals  by  which  many  of  the  species  are  represented,  is 
attested  by  the  variety  of  specimens  treasured  up  in  the  prin- 
cipal museums  of  Europe.  They  have  been  all  obtained  from 
quarries  worked  exclusively  by  lovers  of  natural  history,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fossils.  Had  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen, 
now  regarded  as  so  rich  in  fossils,  been  in  like  manner  quarried 
solely  for  scientific  objects,  it  would  have  remained  aJmost  a 
sealed  book  to  paleontologists,  so  sparsely  are  the  organic  re- 
mains scattered  through  it.  When  I  visited  Monte  Bolca,  in 
company  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  1828,  we  ascertained 
that  the  fish-bearing  beds  were  of  Eocene  date,  containing  well- 
known  species  of  Kummulites,  and  that  a  long  series  of  sub- 
marine volcanic  eruptions,  evidently  contemporaneous,  had 
produced  beds  of  tuflf,  which  are  cut  through  by  dikes  of 
basalt.  There  is  evidence  here  of  a  long  series  of  submarine 
volcanic  eruptions  of  Eocene  date,  and  during  some  of  them,  as 
Sir  B.  Murchison  has  suggested,  shoals  of  fish  were  probably 
destroyed  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  noxious  gases,  and  tu- 
faceous  mud,  just  as  happened  when  Graham's  Island  was 
thrown  up  between  Sicily  and  Africa  in  1831,  at  which  time  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  seen  to  be  charged  with  red 
mud,  and  covered  with  dead  fish  over  a  wide  area.  * 

Associated  with  the  marls  and  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca  are 
beds  containing  lignite  and  shale  with  numerous  plants,  which 
have  been  described  by  Unger  and  Massalongo,  and  referred  by 
them  to  the  Eocene  period.  I  have  already  cited  (p.  238)  Pro- 
fessor Heer's  remark,  that  several  of  the  species  are  common  to 
Monte  Bolca  and  the  white  clay  of  Alum  Bay,  a  Middle  Eocene 
deposit ;  and  the  same  botanist  dwells  on  the  tropical  character 
of  the  flora  of  Monte  Bolca  and  its  distinctness  from  the  sub- 
tropical flora  of  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  chap,  xxvi.,  9th  ed.  p.  432. 
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which  last  there  is  a  far  more  considerable  mixture  of  forms  of 
a  temperate  climate,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  elm,  and 
others.  That  scarcely  any  one  of  the  Monte  Bolca  fish  should 
have  been  found  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  paleontological 
record.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  our  insight  into 
the  geology  of  the  Eocene  period  is  more  than  usually  perfect, 
and  we  are  certainly  acquainted  with  an  almost  imbroken  suc- 
cession of  assemblages  of  shells  passing  one  into  the  other  from 
the  era  of  the  Thanet  sands  to  that  of  the  Bembridge  beds  or 
Paris  gypsum.  The  general  dearth,  therefore,  of  fish  in  the 
different  members  of  the  Eocene  series,  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  might  induce  a  hasty  reasoner  to  conclude  that  there 
was  a  poverty  of  ichthyic  forms  during  this  period  ;  but  when  a 
local  accident,  like  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Monte  Bolca, 
occurs,  proofs  are  suddenly  revealed  to  us  of  the  richness  and 
variety  of  this  great  class  of  vertebrata  in  the  Eocene  sea.  The 
number  of  genera  of  Monte  Bolca  fish  is,  according  to  Agassiz, 
no  less  than  seventy-five,  twenty  of  them  pecTiliar  to  that 
locality,  and  only  eight  common  to  the  antecedent  Cretaoeous 
period.  No  less  than  forty-seven  out  of  the  seventy-five  genera 
make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Monte  Bolca 
rocks,  none  of  them  having  been  met  with  as  yet  in  the  antece- 
dent formations.  They  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  fish  of  the 
secondary  strata,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Placoids,  they 
are  all  Teleosteans,  only  one  genus,  Pycnodus,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Ganoids,  which  form,  as  before  stated,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  ichthyolites  entombed  in  the  secondary  or  Mesozoic 
rocks. 

Cretaoeous  Period. — ^M.  Virlet,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  geology 
of  the  Morea,  p.  205,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps  in 
Greece  are  of  Cretaceous  date ;  as  those,  for  example,  whid 
alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and  greensand 
between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist  in 
great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygda 
loid  with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentine.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  if 
established  by  the  following  proofs  :  first,  the  lithographic  lime 
stones  of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  ther 
a  conglomerate  occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing 
in  its  calcareous  cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chall 
and  greensand,  together  with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  o: 
the  same  serpentinous  trap,  which  appear  in  the  dikes  abov< 
alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  lAai. — ^>i^ow^\^<&  ^^^tl  ^i\d  serpen 
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tinouB  trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous 
era,  as  before  mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of 
similar  rocks  began  during  the  Oolitic  period  ;*  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  large  part  of  the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites 
in  the  Apennines,  and  associated  with  the  limestone  of  that 
chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

Trap  of  tbe  Xew  Red  Sandstone  Perlodi — In  the  southern 
part  of  Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New 
Ked  Sandstone,  and,  according  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  have  not 
been  intruded  subsequently  into  the  sandstone,  but  were  pro- 
duced by  contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit, 
mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  resemble  sands  ejected  from  a 
crater;  and  in  the  stratified  conglomerates  occurring  near 
Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap  porphyry,  some  of 
them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with  pebbles  of 
other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably  thrown 
out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter  then 
in  the  course  of  deposition,  f 

Trap  of  tbe  Permian  Period. — ^The  recent  investigations  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Geikie  in  Ayrshire  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
volcanic  rocks  in  that  county  are  of  Permian  age,  and  it  appears 
highly  probable  .that  the  uppermost  portion  of  Arthur's  Seat 
in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  marks  the  site  of  an  eruption  of  the 
same  era. 

Trap  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Two  classes  of  contem- 
poraneous trap  rocks  occur  in  the  coal-field  of  the  Forth  in  Scot- 
land. The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the  higher  series  of 
coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  in 
Fif  eshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine,  amygdaloid, 
greenstone,  wacke,  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been  erupted 
whUe  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
subsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  tliis  age  are 
found  not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and 
sandstone,  but  also  pieces  of  coal.  The  other  or  older  class  of 
carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along  the  south  margin  of  Strathe- 
den,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with  the  Ochils,  and  ex- 
tending from  Stirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  They  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidal.  They  are  regularly  interstratified 
with  the  sandstone,  shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  coal- 
measures,  and,  on  the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Lime- 
stone.    I  examined  these  trap  rocks    in  1838,   in  the  cliffs 

*  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  23. 

f  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Proceedings,  vol.  U.  \).  \^%. 
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south  of  St.  Andrews,  where  they  consist  in  great  part  o 
stratified  tuffs,  which  are  curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  liki 
the  associated  coal-measures.  In  the  tuff  I  found  fragments  o 
carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and  intersecting  veins  o 
greenstone. 

Fife — Flisk  dike. — A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  b; 
Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parish  of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  o 
the  county  of  Fife,  which  cuts  through  the  grey  sajidstoni 
and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
but  which  may  probably  be  of  carboniferous  date.  It  m«i 
be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the  amygdaloida 
and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Norman's  Law  in  that  parish 
In  its  course  it  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passagi 
from  the  trappean  into  the  plutonic,  or  highly  crystalline  tex 
ture.  Professor  Gustavus  Rose,  to  whom  I  submitted  sped 
mens  of  this  dike,  found  it  to  be  dolerite,  and  composed  o: 
greenish  black  augite  and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  bein^ 
the  most  abundant  ingredient.  A  small  quantity  of  magnetic 
iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also  present.  The  result  of  thif 
analysis  is  interesting,  because  both  the  ancient  and  moden 
lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like  manner  of  augite,  Labradorite,  anc 
titaniferous  iron. 

Erect  trees  hiiried  in  volcanic  ash  at  Arran. — An  interesting  dift 
covery  was  made  in  1867  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wtinsch  in  the  carbonife- 
rous strata  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Arran.  Ii 
the  sea-cliff"  about  five  miles  north  of  Corrie,  near  the  village  oj 
Laggan,  strata  of  volcanic  ash  occur,  forming  a  solid  rod 
cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  enveloping  trunks  of  trees, 
determined  by  Mr.  Binney  to  belong  to  the  genera  Sigillaria 
and  Lepidodendron.  Some  of  these  trees  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  of  stratification,  while  others  are  prostrate  and  accom- 
panied by  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  same  genera.  I  visited  the 
spot  in  company  with  Mr.  Wiinsch  in  1870  and  saw  that  the 
trees  with  their  roots,  of  which  about  fourteen  had  been 
observed,  occur  at  two  distinct  levels  in  volcanic  tuffs  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  40*^,  having 
between  them  beds  of  shale  and  coaly  matter  seven  feet  thick. 
It  is  evident  that  the  trees  were  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  some  neighbouring  volcanic  vent,  as  Pompeii  waa 
buried  by  matter  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  The  trunks,  several 
of  them  from  three  to  five  feet  in  circumference,  remained  with 
their  Stigmarian  roots  spreading  through  the  stratum  below, 
which  had  served  as  a  soil.  The  trees  must  have  continued  for 
years  in  an  upright  position  after  they  were  killed  by  the  showei 
of  burning  ashes,  giving  time  for  a  partial  decay  of  the  interior, 
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flo  as  to  afford  hollow  cylinders  into  which  the  spores  of  plants 
were  wafted.  These  spores  germinated  and  grew,  until  finally 
their  stems  were  petrified  by  carbonate  of  lime  like  some  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  wood  of  the  containing  Sigillaria. 
Mr.  Carruthers  has  discovered  that  sometimes  the  plants  which 
had  thus  grown  and  become  fossil  in  the  inside  of  a  single  trunk 
belonged  to  several  distinct  genera.  The  fact  that  the  tree- 
bearing  deposits  now  dip  at  an  angle  of  40°  is  the  more  stiiking 
as  they  must  clearly  have  remained  horizontal  and  undisturbed 
during  a  long  period  of  intermittent  and  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic action. 

In  some  of  the  associated  carboniferous  shales,  ferns  and 
calamites  occur,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  successive  buried 
forests  remind  us  of  the  sections  (pp.  391,  392)  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal-measures,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Joggins,  the  f  ossilisation  of  the  trees  was  effected 
without  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period. — "By  referring  to 
the  section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already 
given  (p.  51),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglome- 
rate. No.  3,  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  sys- 
tem, 1,  2,  3,  4.  The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  some- 
times composed  of  granitic  and  quartzose  rocks,  sometimes  ex- 
clusively of  different  varieties  of  trap,  which  last,  although 
purposely  omitted  in  the  section  referred  to,  is  often  found 
either  intruding  itself  in  amorphous  masses  and  dikes  into  the  old 
f ossiliferous  tilestones,  No.  4,  or  alternating  with  them  in  con- 
formable beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the  red  sandstone, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dikes,  but  they  are 
very  rare  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  members  of  the  group 
consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These  phenomena, 
which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are  repeated  in  the ' 
Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland  vol- 
canic eruptions  were  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  period.  The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist 
chiefly  of  felspathic  porphyry  and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of 
the  latter  being  sometimes  calcareous,  often  calcedonic,  and 
forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet  also  with  claystone,  green- 
stone, compact  felspar,  and  tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks  look  as  if 
they  had  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
enveloped  quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to  form 
conglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley 
Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this 
chain  of  hills  (see  section,  p.  51),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and 
the  tuffs  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to 

▲  A  2 
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the  south-east  or  north- west,  conformably  with  the  shales  ai 
sandstones. 

But  the  geological  structure  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  ne 
Edinburgh,  shows  that  igneous  rocks  were  there  formed  durii 
the  newer  part  of  the  Devonian  or  *  Old  Red '  period.  The 
hills  are  1,900  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and  consist  of  congl 
merates  and  sandstones  of  Upper  Devonian  age,  resting  on  tl 
inclined  edges  of  grits  and  slates  of  Lower  Devonian  and  XJpp 
Silurian  date.  The  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  intercal 
ted  in  this  Upper  Old  Red  consist  of  felspathic  lavas,  or  f< 
stones,  with  associated  tuffs  or  ashy  beds.  The  lavas  were  son 
of  them  originally  compact,  others  vesicular,  and  these  last  ha 
been  converted  into  amygdaloids.  They  consist  chiefly  of  f< 
stone  or  compact  felspar.  The  Pentland  Hills,  say  Messi 
Maclaren  and  Geikie,  afford  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  t 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  district  to  the  south-west 
Edinburgh  was  for  a  long  while  the  seat  of  a  powerful  volcan 
which  sent  out  massive  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  ash,  ai 
continued  active  until  well-nigh  the  dawn  of  the  Carbonifero 
period.* 

Silurian  volcanic  rocks. — It  appears  from  the  investigatio 
of  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  Lower  Siluri 
strata  of  that  country  were  accumulating,  there  were  freque 
volcanic  eruptions  beneath  the  sea ;  and  the  ashes  and  scor 
then  ejected  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandsto: 
or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  ai 
only  observable  in  places  where  syenitic  and  other  trap  roc 
protrude.  These  tuffs  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  ai 
Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  casts  of  e 
crinites,  trilobites,  and  moUusca.  Although  fossiliferous,  t 
stone  resembles  a  sandy  claystone  of  the  trap  family. -f- 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate  in  soi 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire  with  sedimenta 
strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  sla 
porphyry  and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  1 
joints  like  those  in  the  associated  sandstone,  limestone,  ai 
shale,  and  having  the  same  strike  and  dip.  J 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stra 
fied  trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in 
thickness  of  350  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felsp 
porphyry,  and. other  varieties;  and  the  interposed  Llande 
flags  are  of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolitei 

♦  Maclaren,  Geology  of  Fife  and  f  Murchison,  Silurian  System  « 
Lothiana.  Geikie,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.      p.  230.  ' 

Edinburgh,  18C0-1861.  *  Ibid.  p.  212.      §  Ibid.  p.  325 
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The  Snowdonian  hills  in  Caernarvonshire  consist  in  great 
part  of  volcjanic  tuffs,  the  oldest  of  which  are  interstratified  with 
the  Bala  and  Llandeilo  beds.  There  are  some  contemporaneous 
f elspathic  lavas  of  this  era,  which,  says  Professor  Bamsay,  alter 
the  slates  on  which  they  repose,  having  doubtless  being  poured 
out  over  them,  in  a  melted  state,  whereas  the  slates  which  over- 
lie them  having  been  subsequently  deposited  after  the  lava  had 
cooled  and  consolidated,  have  entirely  escaped  alteration.  But 
there  are  greenstones  associated  with  the  same  formation,  which, 
although  they  are  often  conformable  to  the  slates,  are  in  reality 
.intrusive  rocks.  They  alter  the  stratified  deposits  both  above 
and  below  them,  and  when  traced  to  great  distances,  are  some- 
times seen  to  cut  through  the  slates,  and  to  send  off  branches. 
Nevertheless,  these  greenstones  appear  to  belong,  like  the  lavas, 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  period. 

Cambrian  volcanic  rocks. — The  Lingula  beds  in  North 
Wales  have  been  described  as  5,000  feet  in  thickness.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  these  deposits,  volcanic  tuffs  or  ashy  materials 
are  interstratified  with  ordinary  muddy  sediment,  and  here  and 
there  associated  with  thick  beds  of  f  elspathic  lava.  These  rocks 
form  the  mountains  called  the  Arans  and  the  Arenigs  ;  numerous 
greenstones  are  associated  with  them,  which  are  intrusive,  al- 
though they  often  run  in  the  lines  of  bedding  for  a  space. 
*  Much  of  the  ash,'  says  Professor  Ramsay,  *  seems  to  have  been 
sub-aerial.  Islands,  like  Graham's  Island,  may  have  sometimes 
raised  their  craters  for  various  periods  above  the  water,  and  by 
the  waste  of  such  islands  some  of  the  ashy  matter  became 
waterwom,  whence  the  ashy  conglomerate.  Viscous  matter 
seems  also  to  have  been  shot  into  the  air  as  volcanic  bombs, 
which  fell  among  the  dust  and  broken  crystals  (that  often  form 
the  ashes)  before  perfect  cooling  and  consolidation  had  taken 
place.'* 

Kaurentian  volcanic  rocks, — The  Laurentian  rocks  in 
Canada,  especially  in  Ottawa  and  Argenteuil,  are  the  oldest 
intrusive  masses  yet  known.  They  form  a  set  of  dikes  of  a  fine- 
grained dark  greenstone  or  dolerite,  composed  of  felspar  and 
j)yroxene,  with  occasional  scales  of  mica  and  grains  of  pyrites. 
Their  width  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  a  hundred  yards,  and  they 
have  a  columnar  structure,  the  columns  being  truly  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  dike.  Some  of  the  dikes  send  off 
branches.  These  dolerites  are  cut  through  by  intrusive  syenite, 
and  this  syenite,  in  its  turn,  is  again  cut  and  penetrated  by  fel- 
spar porphyry,  the  base  of  which  consists  of  petrosilex,  or  a 
mixture  of  orthoclase  and  quartz.     All  these  trap  rocks  appear 

♦  Geol.  Quart.  Joorn.  vol.  ix.  p.  170,  1862. 
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I  to  be  of  Laurentian  date,  as  tlie  Cambrian  and  Huronian  rocli 

rest  nnconformably  upon  them.*  Whether  some  of  the  variou 
conformable  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  series,  such  s 
the  coarse-grained  granitoid  and  porphyritic  varieties  of  gneisi 
exhibiting  scarcely  any  signs  of  stratification,  and  some  of  tli 
serpentines,  may  not  also  be  of  volcanic  origin,  is  a  point  vei 
difficult  to  determine  in  a  region  which  has  undergone  so  muc 
metamorphic  action. 


Logan,  Geology  of  Canada,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

General  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks — Granite  and  its  varieties — Decomposing 
into  spherical  masses — Rude  columnar  structure — Graphic  granite — Mutual 
penetration  of  crj'stals  of  quartz  and  felspar — Glass  cavities  in  quartz  of 
granite — Porphyritic,  talcose»  and  syenitic  granite — Schorl-rock  and 
Eui'ite — Syenite — Connection  of  the  granites  and  syenites  with  the  vol- 
canic rocks — ^Analogy  in  composition  of  trachyte  and  granite — Granite 
veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cornwall — Metalliferous  veins 
in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite — Quartz  veins — Exposure  of 
plutonic  rocks  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I 
have  described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the 
unstratified  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations, 
and  have  stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not 
only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence 
of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the 
earth's  surface,  whether  thrown  up  into  the  air  or  the  sea» 
They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to 
which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lava,  never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  form- 
ing a  porphjrry  with  an  uncrystalline  base,  nor  alternating  with 
tuffs. 

From  these  and  other  peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
the  granites  have  been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallised  slowly  under  great  pres- 
sure, where  the  contained  gases  could  not  expand.  The  vol- 
canic rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also  have  risen  up 
from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly  upon 
or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depth 
at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  name  of 
*  Plutonic  rocks.'  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that  the 
influence  of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the 
crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps 
several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must,  be  distinct ; 
so  that  volcanic  and  i)lutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture, 
and  sometimes  even  in  composition,  may  originate  simulta- 
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neoualy,  the  one  at  the  surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it.  Th< 
plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having  veini 
or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  ad 
joining  rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  wil 
be  presently  described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containinj 
no  organic  remains ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more  uniform  ii 
texture,  whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing 
to  have  originated  under  conditions  precisely  similar. 

The  two  principal  members  of  the  Plutonic  family  of  rock 
are  Granite  and  Syenite,  each  of  which,  with  their  varieties 
bear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  trachyte) 
bear  to  the  basalts.  Granite  is  a  compound  of  felspar,  quartz 
and  mica,  the  felspars  being  rich  in  sihca,  which  forms  fron 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  aggregate.  In  Syenite  quarts 
is  rare  or  wanting,  hornblende  taking  the  place  of  mica,  anc 
the  proportion  of  silica  not  exceeding  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Granite  and  its  varieties. — Granite  often  preserves  a  verj 
Uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  territory,  forming 
hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with  a  scant} 
vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  in  i 
crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  oj 
stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexec 
figure,  and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  the} 

Fig.  605. 


Mass  of  granite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall. 

have  been  inistakon.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originallj 
quadrangular,  acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  anc 
water,  for  the  edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  thai 
the  sides.  A  similar  spherical  structure  has  already  beer 
described  as  characteristic  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  forma- 
tions, and  it  must  be  referred  to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  bui 
imperfectly  understood.  Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity 
of  granite  to  assume  no  definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occa- 
sionally subdivided  by  fissures,  so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and 
even  a  columnar,  structure.  Examples  of  these  appearances 
may  he  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.     (See  fig.  606.1 
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Felspar,   qaaitz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the 
minerab  essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant 


End,  Cornwall. 

in  quantity,  and  the  proportion  of  qoartz  exceeding  that  of  mica. 
These  minerals  are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  orystal- 
Usatjon ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the 
crystals  in  granite,  as  in  gneiss  (see  fig.  622,  p.  660),  except  in 


the  variety  termed  graphic  granite,  ivhich  occurs  mostly  in 
granitic  veins.     This  variety  ia  a  compound  of  felspar  and 
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quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar  struc- 
ture. The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  first  formed, 
leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  darker- 
coloured  quartz.  This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  presents 
broken  lines,  which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 
(See  fig.  608.)  The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French 
Pegmatite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  common  felspar, 
usually  with  some  small  admixture  of  white  silvery  mica,  often 
passes  into  graphic  granite. 

Ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  syenite  and  eurite,  usually  con- 
tains two  kinds  of  felspar  :  1st,  the  common,  or  orthoclase,  in 
which  potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  generally  occurs 
in  large  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh  colour  ;  and  2ndly,  felspar  in 
smaller  crystals,  in  which  soda  predominates,  usually  of  a  dead 
white  or  spotted,  and  striated  like  albite,  but  not  the  same  in 
composition.* 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  state, 
forms  a  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and 
mica  have  crystallised ;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much 
more  fusible  than  silex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes 
upon  the  quartz.  This  fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given 
rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation.  We  should  naturally  have 
anticipated  that,  during  the  doling  of  the  mass,  the  flinty  por- 
tion would  be  the  first  to  consolidate  ;  and  that  the  different 
varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as  garnets  and  tourmalines,  being 
more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  would  be  the  last.  Precisely  the 
reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  passage  of  most  granite  aggregates 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the  more  fusible  minerals 
being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  transparent,  glassy  quartz, 
which  has  often  taken  very  faithful  casts  of  each,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve even  the  microscopically  minute  striations  on  the  surface 
of  prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  explanations  of  this  phenome- 
non have  been  proposed  by  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Foumet,  and 
Durocher.  They  refer  to  M.  Gaudin^s  experiments  on  the  fusion 
of  quartz,  which  show  that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of 
remaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  This 
*  gelatinous  flint '  is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of 
plasticity  long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low 
temi)erature.  Occasionally  we  find  the  quartz  and  felspar  mu- 
tually imprinting  their  forms  on  each  other,  affording  evidence 
of  the  simultaneous  crystallisation  of  both.f 

*  Delesse,  Ann.  des  Mines,  1852,  t.      D'Archiac,  Hist,  dea  Pi-Offrcs  de  U 
iii.  p.  409,  and  1848,  t.  xiii.  p.  675.         Geol.  i.  38. 
f  J^uUetin,  2e  s6'ie,  iv.  1304  ;  and 
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According  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gustavus 
Rose,  the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  gravity  of  2*6, 
which  characterises  silica  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  liquid 
solvent,  and  not  that  inferior  density,  namely,  2*3,  which  be- 
longs to  it  when  it  cools  in  the  laboratory,  from  a  state  of  fusion 
in  what  is  called  the  dry  way.  By  some  it  had  been  rashly  in- 
ferred that  the  manner  in  which  the  consolidation  of  granite 
takes  place  is  exceedingly  different  from  the  cooling  of  lavas, 
and  that  the  intense  heat  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mountain  masses  of  plutonic  rocks  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes  informs  me  that  silica  can 
crystallise  in  the  dry  way,  and  he  has  found  in  quartz  forming 
a  constituent  part  of  some  trachytes,  both  from  Guadaloupe  and 
Iceland,  glass  cavities  quite  similar  to  those  met  with  in  genuine 
volcanic  minerals. 

These  ^  glass  cavities,'  which  with  many  other  kindred  pheno- 
mena have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Sorby,  are  those  in 
which  a  liquid,  on  cooling,  has  become  first  viscous  and  then 
solid  without  crystallising  or  undergoing  a  definite  change  in  its 
physical  structure.     Other  cavities  which,  like  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  frequently  discernible  under  the  microscope  in  the 
minerals  composing  granitic  rocks,  are  filled  some  of  them  with 
gas  or  vapour,  others  with  liquid,  and  by  the  movements  of  the 
bubbles  thus  included  the  distinctness  of  such  cavities  from 
those  filled  with  a  glassy  substance  can  be  tested.     Mr.  Sorby 
admits  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fluid  cavities  in  the 
quartz  of  granite  implies  that  water  was  almost  always  present 
in  the  formation  of  this  rock ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
almost  all  lavas,  and  it  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr. 
Scrope  insisted  on  the  important  part  which  water  plays  in 
volcanic  eruptions,   being  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the 
materials  of  the  lava  that  he  supposed  it  to  aid  in  giving  mo- 
bility to  the  fluid  mass.     It  is  well  known  that  steam  escapes 
for  months,  sometimes  for  years,  from  the  cavities  of  lava  when 
it  is  cooling  and  consolidating.     As  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Sorby's 
experiments  and  speculations  on  this  difficult  subject,  they  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.     He  concludes  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  originate  are 
so  far  similar  that  in  both  cases  they  combine  igneous  fusion, 
aqueous  solution,  and  gaseous  sublimation — the  proof,  he  says, 
of  the  operation  of  water  in  the  formation  of  granite  being  quite 
as  strong  as  of  that  of  heat.* 

When  rocks  are  melted  at  great  depths  water  must  be  present, 
for  two  reasons — First,  because  rain-water  and  sea-water  are 

*  See  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  4G5,  488. 
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always  descending  through  fissured  and  porous  rocks,  and  mtut 
at  length  find  their  way  into  the  regions  of  subterranean  heat ; 
and  secondly,  because  in  a  state  of  combination  water  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most  common 
minerals,  especially  tliose  of  the  aluminous  class.  But  tiie 
existence  of  water  under  great  pressure  affords  no  argument 
against  our  attributing  an  eicesBivcly  high  temperature  to  the 
mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  up.  Bunsen,  indeed,  imagines 
that  in  Iceland  water  attains  a  white  lieat  at  a  ver^  moderate 
depth.  To  what  extent  some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  con- 
taining the  same  minerals  as  the  granites  may  have  been  formed 
by  hydrothermal  action  without  the  intervention  of  intense 
heat  oomparable  to  that  brought  into  play  in  a  to1(»iuo  erup- 
tion, will  be  considered  when  we  treat  of  the  metamorphio  rooks 
in  the  thirty-third  chapter. 

Porphyritit  granite. — This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
that  variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  common  felspar,  sometimes 
more  than  3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary 
base  of  granite.  An  example  of  this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the 
granite  of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall  (fig.  609).      The  two 
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larger  prismatic  crystals  in  this  drawing  represent  felspar, 
smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also  seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered 
tlirough  the  base.  In  this  base  also  appear  black  apecka  of 
mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  hexa- 
gonal outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  quartz,  the  trans- 
hioency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of  the 
white  felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of 
the  quartz  nor  the  aOvery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be  expressed  in 
the  engraving. 

The  uniform  mineral  character  of  lai^e  masses  of  granite 
seems  to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component 
dements  were  thoroughly  wixed  np  together,  and  then  crystal- 
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Used  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  There  are,  however, 
many  accidental,  or  '  occasional,'  minerals,  as  they  are  termed, 
which  belong  to  granite.  Among  these  black  schorl  or  tour- 
maline, actinolite,  zircon,  garnet,  and  fluor  spar  are  not  un- 
common ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dispersed  to  modify  the 
general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  nevertheless,  that  the 
ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same  ;  and  a  still 
greater  difference  may  be  traced  in  the  ever- varying  proportions 
of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Talcose  granite,  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some 
parts  of  ComwaU,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the  kaolin  or 
china  clay,  more  than  12,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  that  country  for  the  potteries. 

Schorl^'ocky  and  schorVy  granite. — The  former  of  these  is  an 
^'ggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar 
and  mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite. 
This  kind  of  granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite,  Felstone, — Eurite  is  a  rock  in  which  the  ingredients 
of  granite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular  mass,  mica  being 
usually  absent,  and,  when  present,  in  such  minute  flakes  as  to 
be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  sometimes  called  Felstone, 
and  when  the  crystals  of  felspar  are  conspicuous  it  becomes 
Felspar-porphyry.  All  these  and  other  varieties  of  granite  pass 
into  certain  kinds  of  trap — a  circumstance  which  affords  one  of 
many  arguments  in  favour  of  what  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  granites  are  also  of  igneous  origin.  The  contrast  of  the 
most  crystalline  form  of  granite  to  that  of  the  most  common 
and  earthy  trap  is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  each  member  of 
the  volcanic  class  is  capable  of  becoming  porphyritic,  and  the 
base  of  the  porphyry  may  be  more  and  more  crystalline,  until 
the  mass  passes  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  nearly  allied  in 
mineral  composition. 

Syenitic  granite. — The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed,  and  form  a  passage 
between  the  granites  and  the  syenites.  This  rock  occurs  in 
Scotland  and  in  Guernsey. 

Syenite. — ^We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  the  Plu- 
tonic rocks,  or  those  having  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  silica,^  and 
which,  as  before  stated  (p.  536),  are  usually  called  syenitic. 
Syenite  originally  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated  ancient 
quarries  of  Syene  in  'Egypt.  It  differs  from  granite  in  having 
hornblende  as  a  substitute  for  mica,  and  being  without  quartz. 
Werner  at  least  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of 
felspar  and  hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of 
its  occasional  minerals. 
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Miascite  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  syenite  most  frequently 
spoken  of ;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  orthoclase  and  nepheline, 
with  hornblende  and  quartz  as  occasional  accessory  minerals. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Miask  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where 
it  was  first  discovered  by  Gustavus  Rose.  Zircon-syenite  is 
another  variety  closely  allied  to  Miascite,  but  containing  crystals 
of  Zircon. 

Connection  of  the  granites  and  syenites  wltb  tlie  vol- 
oanio  rocks« — The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks  consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  elements, 
namely,  siUca,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron 
(see  Table,  p.  483) ;  and  these  may  sometimes  exist  in  about 
the  same  proportions  in  a  porous  lava,  a  compact  trap,  and  a 
crystalline  granite.  The  same  lava,  for  example,  may  be  glassy, 
or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  rapid  rate  at  which  it  cools. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to 
prove  the  gradation  of  the  plutonic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a 
large  district  of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-porphyry  and  syenitic- 
greenstone,  resting  on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its 
southern  limit,  succeeds  a  region  equally  extensive  of  syenite, 
the  passage  from  the  trappean  to  the  crystalline  plutonic  rock 
being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them. 

'The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,'  says  Dr.  Mac- 
Culloch,  'is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica ;  tiiiough  sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica. 
But  in  many  places  a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply 
of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  and  in  examining  more  minutely 
this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  asstime 
a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become  undistinguishable  from 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same 
uninterrupted  manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft 
claystono,  with  a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect 
differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of  the  western  coast.' 
The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland  a  granite  composed 
of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  graduates  in  an  equally 
perfect  manner  into  basalt.*  In  Hungary  there  are  varieties  of 
trachyte,  which,  geologically  speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in 
which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica,  but  of  quartz,  are  common, 
together  with  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is  easy  to  conoeive 
how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain  depth  from  the 
surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

•  Syjjt.  of  Geol.  vol.  i.  pp.  157  and  158. 
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Granitic  veliis, — I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy 
in  the  forms  of  certain  granitic  and  trappean  veins  ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  strata  penetrated  by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered 
changes  very  similar  to  those  exhibited  near  the  contact  of  vol- 
canic dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in  Scotland,  alternating  strata 
of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come  in  contact  with  a  mass 
of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place  as  might  have 
been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there  before  the 
strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would  have 
appeared  as  in  fig.  610  ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in  fig. 
611,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into 
the  beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so 
remarkably  in  composition.   The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed 

Pig.  610.  Fig.  611. 


Junction  of  granite  and  argillaceous  schist  in  Glen  Tilt.    (MacCulloch.)  * 

in  character  by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins, 
and  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  homstone  or 
chert,  with  a  splintery  fracture,  and  effervescing  freely  with 
acids. 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other 
instances  into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids, 
would  be  difficult  of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that 
such  limestones  are  always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz, 
mica,  or  felspar  disseminated  through  them.  The  elements  of 
these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat, 
may  have  been  fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through 
the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every  gra- 
dation from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike, 
such  as  intersect  the  tuffs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
Dikes  of  granite  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,   on  the 


Geol.  Trans.  First  Series,  vol.  iii.  pi.  21. 
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Bouthem  flank  of  Mount  Battodc,  one  of  the  Grampians,  tlie 
opposite  nails  sometimes  preeerying  an  exact  parallelism  for  a 
conaiderable  distance.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite 
veins  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are  more  sinuoiu  in  their 
course  than  those  of  trap.  They  present  similar  shapes  at  the 
most  northern  point  of  Scotluid,  and  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  as  the  annexed  dravdngs  will  show. 

It  is  not  nnconimon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect 
another  ;  and  Bometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs 
of  Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river 


Fig.  «13. 


Qnnlte  vetoe  tiavsning  cUv 
slate.  Table  MDimtaln, 
Capo  ol  Good  Eope.* 

Necker  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour, 
grain,  and  various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One 
of  these,  which  is  evidently  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut 
through  an  older  granite  ;  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses 
both  the  second  and  the  first.  In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds 
of  granite.  One  of  them,  composed  of  hornblende,  mica, 
felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  seen  underlying 
gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates  the  dark 
variety  everywhere  in  veins,  t 

Fig.  614  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall, 
given  by  Messrs.  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen.§  The 
main  body  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance, 
with  large  crystals  of  felspar  ;  but  in  tlie  veins  it  is  fine-grained, 
and  without  these  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the 
veins  is  from  16  tti  20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

•  Capt.  R  Hall,  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  p.  58. 
Edinburgh,  vol.  vli.  §  rhil.  Kla;.'.  niid  Anna]<s  Nu.  27, 

t  Western  Islanils,  pi.  31.  Nu'w  Scrii-A,  March  1829. 
t  HacCuUoch,  Syst.  of  Grol.  vol.  i. 
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Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphpries  which  have  g,  graniti- 
fotm  Btructure,  in  ghort  all  plutonio  rocks,  are  frequently 
observed  to  contain  metale,  at  or  near  their  junction  witli 
stratified  formations.     On  the  other  hand    the  veine  nhich 


traverse  stratified  rooka  are,  aa  a  general  law,  more  metalliferous 
near  auch  junctious  than  in  otlier  positiona.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  these  metala  may  have  been  spread  in  a  gaaeous 
form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the  contact  of  another 
rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  sometimes  the  exist- 
ence of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  may  have  cansed 
the  sublimation  of  the  metals.* 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite  as  in  many 
stratified  rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite 
or  trap,  to  large  bodies  of  rook  of  similar  composition.  They 
appear  to  have  been  cracks,  into  which  sUiceous  matter  was 
inhltered.  Such  segregation,  as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes 
clearly  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  long  subsequently  to  the 
original  consolidation  of  the  containing  rock.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, I  observed  in  the  gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near 
Drammcn,  in  Norway,  tlie  annexed  section  on  the  beach.  It 
appears  that  the  alternating  strata  of  whitish  granitiform  gneiss 
and  black  hornblende-schist  were  first  cut  through  by  a  green- 
stone dike,  about  2^  feet  wide ;  then  the  crack  «,  fc,  passed 
through  all  these  rocks,  and  was  filled  up  with  quarte.  The 
opposite  walls  of  the  vein  are  in  some  parts  incrusted  with 
transparent  crystals  of  quarts,  the  middle  of  the  vein  being 
filled  up  with  common  opaque  white  quartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  volcanic  formations  have  been  called 
■  Hetker,  PtoceedingB  of  GeoL  Soc.  No.  26,  p.  892. 
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overlfing,  becauBe  they  not  onlj  penetrate  others  but  spread 
over  them.  M.  Necker  haa  proposed  to  call  the  granites  the 
underlying  igneoua  rocks,  and  the  distiuctioQ  here  indicated  ia 


i.  QnutzTein 
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highly  charactcTistic.  It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some  of  the 
earlier  observers,  that  the  granite  of  Christiania,  in  Norway, 
was  ini^rcalated  in  mountain  masseB  between  the  primary  or 
palieozoic  strata  of  tliat  country,  so  as  to  overUe  foBsiliferous 
shale  and  limestone.  But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into 
these  foHailifcrous  rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its 
actual  superposition  in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor 
Koilhau,  whoso  observations  on  this  controverted  point  I  had 
opportunities  in  1837  of  verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a 
smaUar  scale,  certain  beds  of  eiiritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet, 
others  many  yards  in  thickness,  which  pass  into  granite,  and 
deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  plutonic  rather  than  trappean 
rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described  as  interposed  conformably 


Fig-  lil6. 


Euril^c  porp^iyry  aJt^niating  \rith  prbnary 
ncarChrimlnnia. 


between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  porphyries  (a,  c,  fig.  CIC), 
which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and  argillaceous  limestones, 
//.  But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are  partially  uncon- 
formable, as  b,  and  may  lead  us  to  B\iapoct  that  the  others  also, 
notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  intcrstratiflcation,  have 
been  forcibly  injected.     Some  of  the  porphyritio  rocks  above 
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mentioned  are  highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic.  In 
proportion  as  the  masses  are  tnore  voluminous,  they  become 
more  granitic  in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin 
to  send  forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have 
here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gradations  be- 
tween volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineralo- 
gical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of 
position  to  associated  formations.  If  the  term  *  overlying '  can 
in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a  plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  pro- 
portion as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire  a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every 
active  volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must 
produce  simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  surface 
and  far  below  it ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting 
from  the  crystallising  of  fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several 
thousand  feet,  much  less  several  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can 
exactly  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the  surface.  Hence 
the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class  of  rocks  analogous  to 
the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  particulars,  might  have 
been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic  formations  to  account 
for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their  positive  and  negative 
characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep  subterranean  origin, 
the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering  the  descriptions 
already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and 
volcanic  rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we 
ought  to  find  in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards 
into  lava  and  downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer 
that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we 
find  in  certain  places  a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and 
in  others  a  passage  from  granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already 
demonstrated  to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile 
the  student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity, 
although  deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may 
have  become  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their 
actual  elevation  above  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
causes  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of  marine 
strata,  even  to  the  summits  of  some  mountain  chains. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ON   THE   DIFFERENT  AGES   OF   THE   PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  plutonic  rock — ^Test  of  age  by 
relative  position — ^Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  by  mineral  com- 
position— Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks, 
why  invisible — Miocene  syenite  of  the  Isle  of  Skye — Eocene  plutonic 
rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks — Granit*  altering 
Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering  Carboniferous 
strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period — Syenite  altering  Silurian 
strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss — ^Most  ancient  plu- 
tonic rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have 
originated  at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of 
volcanic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of  each  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas  poured  out  upon  the  ancient 
surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs 
and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the  surface,  and  either 
containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  intercalated  between 
strata  containing  fossils.  But  the  same  tests  entirely  fail  or  are 
only  applicable  in  a  modified  degree  when  we  endeavour  to  fix 
the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crystallised  from  a  state  of 
fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that  case,  we  are  reduced 
to  the  tests  of  relative  position,  intrusion,  alteration  of  the 
rocks  in  contact,  included  fragments,  and  mineral  character  ;  but 
all  these  may  yield  at  best  a  somewhat  ambiguous  result. 

Test  of  VLge  "by  relative  position. — Unaltered  fossiliforous 
strata  of  every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plu- 
tonic rocks;  as  at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  rest  on  granite  ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  fresh- 
water  Miocene  strata,  and  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where 
the  New  Red  sandstone  occupy  a  similar  place.  In  all  these, 
and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in  position  is  connected  with 
the  supenoT  antiquity  of  granite.  The  crystalline  rock  was  solid 
before  the  sedimentary  "beds  wex^  axr^etVm^o^^d^  and  the  latter 
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usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of  the  subjacent 
granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration. — But  when  plutonic 
rocks  send  veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of 
contact,  in  the  manner  before  described  (p.  543),  it  is  clear  that, 
like  intrusive  traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they 
invade  and  alter.  Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will 
be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  by  mineral  composition. — Notwithstanding  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter  that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  syenite, 
talcose  granite,  and  others.  One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes 
found  exclusively  prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region, 
where  it  preserves  a  homogeneous  character ;  so  that,  having 
ascertained  its  relative  age  in  one  place,  we  can  recognise  its 
identity  in  others,  and  thus  determine  from  a  single  section 
the  chronological  relations  of  large  mountain  masses.  Having 
observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitic  granite  of  Norway,  in 
which  the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds,  has  altered  the  Silurian 
strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  other 
masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south  of  Norway  to  a 
post-Silurian  date.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  diflfer- 
ent  granites  might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  their 
mineral  characters  alone  ;  syenite,  for  instance,  or  granite  with 
hornblende,  being  more  modem  than  common  or  micaceous 
granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved  these  general- 
isations to  have  been  premature. 

Test  by  included  flragrments. — This  criterion  can  rarely  be 
of  much  importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite 
are  usually  so  much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with 
certainty  to  the  rocks  whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White 
Mountains,  in  North  America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard, 
a  granite  vein,  traversing  granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate 
and  trap  which  must  have  fallen  into  the  fissure  when  the  fused 
materials  of  the  vein  were  injected  from  below, "'^  and  thus  the 
granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  those  slaty  and  trappean  for- 
mations from  which  the  fragments  were  derived. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  "why  invisible- — 
The  explanations  already  given  in  the  28th  and  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  probable  relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic 
formations,  will  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of 
the  one  class  can  never  be  produced  at  or  near  the  surface 
without  some  members  of  the  other  being  formed  below.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years 

♦  SiUiman's  Journ.  No.  69,  p.  123. 
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to  cool  in  the  open  air  ;  and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a 
much  longer  period.  The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo, 
in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759,  which  accumulated  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a  high  temperature 
half  a  century  after  the  eruption."'^  We  may  conceive,  therefore, 
that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava  may  remain  in  a  red-hot 
or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods, 
and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  extremely  gradual. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded  for  an  indefinite 
period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of  heat ;  for  we  fi^^d 
that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to 
communicate  with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter 
below.  In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an 
emission  of  lava  once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the 
lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state 
of  liquefaction.  If  then  it  be  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that 
about  2,000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in  the  course  of  every  cen- 
tury, either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  beneath  them,t  i^ 
will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock  generated,  or  in 
progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have  been 
considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  Originate  at  some  depth  in  the 
earth's  crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human 
observation  by  subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between 
the  period  when  a  plutonic  rock  crystallises  in  the  subterranean 
regions  and  the  era  of  its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the 
surface,  one  or  two  geological  periods  must  usually  intei'vene. 
Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  Recent  or  even  the 
Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and  denudation.  A 
plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  considerable 
antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  formations, 
before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the  up- 
heaval of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South 
America  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may 
conceive  the  more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards 
to  the  surface  by  the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  suc- 
cessively below, — subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superpo- 
sition in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of 
a  newer  origin. 

*  See  *  Principles,'  Index  ^  *  Jorullo.' 
f  Ibid.  *  Yolcamc  ^Lt^aJ^XAOTkaJ 
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In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  617),  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  for- 
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has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain.  This  protru- 
sion of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency  which 
produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  II.  III.  and  TV.  Part 
of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata,  No.  I.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Recent  strata  No.  4  and  the  Kecent  granite  or  plutonic 
rock  No.  IV.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position, 
although  of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  convulsions  of  many  periods  will  be  required  before 
Recent  or  Post-tertiary  granite  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form 
the  highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.  During 
that  time  the  Becent  strata  No.  4  might  be  covered  by  a  great 
many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Miocene  plutonic  rocks. — A  considerable  mass  of  syenite, 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  as  inter- 
secting limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the  age  of  the  lias.  The 
limestone,  which  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  granite  contains 
shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  junction,  where  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.  "'^  MacCulloch 
pointed  out  that  the  syenite  here,  as  in  Raasay,  was  newer  than 
the  secondary  rocks,  and  Mr.  Geikie  has  since  shown  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  this  plutonic  rock  may  be  of  Miocene 
age,  because  a  similar  Syenite  having  a  true  granitic  character  in 
its  crystallisation  has  modified  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Ben 
More  in  Mull,  some  of  which  have  undergone  considerable 
metamorphism. 

Eocene  plutonic  rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this  volume 
(p.  252),  the  great  ^nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows 
that  vast  movements  which  have  raised  those  fossiliferous 
rocks  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  its  level  have  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  formations  of  Eocene  date 
breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed  region  of  the 
loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  even 
the  flysch,  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic  series,  has  been 
occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted  into 
crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc 
itself  has  been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  flysch  was  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age 
is  not  so  much  whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite  or 

♦  *  Western  la\sx\i(iA,'  \^\.  I.  v).  330.  » 
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gneiss,   as  whether  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or 
Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the 
region  of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-tertiary  period.  In  some 
part,  therefore,  of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary 
plutonic  rocks  laid  open  to  view ;  and  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of 
the  Chilian  Andes,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer,  fully  realises 
this  expectation  ;  for  he  shows  that  we  have  strong  ground  to 
presume  that  plutonic  rocks  there  exposed  on  a  large  scale  are 
of  later  date  than  certain  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean 
origin  of  the  hypogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the 
supposed  fact  here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary 
granite  at  the  surface,  was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  A  considerable  lapse  of  time  must  intervene  between 
the  formation  of  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  nether 
regions,  and  their  emergence  at  the  surface.  For  a  long  series 
of  subterranean  movements  must  occur  before  such  rocks  can 
be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean  ;  and,  before  they 
can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  which  previously 
covered  them  must  have  been  stripped  off  by  denudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Baise  in  1538,  in  Cutch  in  1819, 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or 
subsidence  of  land  has  been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous 
emission  of  lava  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  same  volcanic 
region.  From  these  and  other  examples  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's  crust,  operations  by 
which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea,  are  a  part 
only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous  action.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of 
rocks,  causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others 
a  smaller  volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat.  It 
consists  also  in  the  generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by 
heat,  and  the  injection  of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in 
superincumbent  rocks.  The  prodigious  scale  on  which  these 
subterranean  causes  have  operated  in  Sicily  since  the  deposition 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be  appreciated,  when  we 
remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of  that  island  such 
strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  that  of 
2,000  and  even  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same 
period,  a  similar  amount  of  upheaval. 

B  B 
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The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  Period, 
the  entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and 
very  lofty  portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged 
from  the  deep  to  its  present  altitude.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  at  great  depths  in  the  earth's  crust,  within  the  Bame 
period,  an  amount  of  subterranean  change,  corresponding  to 
this  vast  alteration  of  level  affecting  a  whole  continent. 

The  principal  effect  of  subterranean  movements  during  the 
Tertiary  Period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  of 
hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Carboniferous. 
The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal 
violence,  might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks 
of  many  secondary  periods  ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  stiU 
continue  to  act,  the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the 
day  the  tertiary  and  recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of 
such  changes  many  of  the  existing  sedimentary  strata  would 
suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  others  might  assiune  a  metamor- 
phic structure,  or  become  melted  down  into  plutonic  and  vol- 
canic rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition  of  a  great  thickness  of 
new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during  the  upheaval  and 
partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a  fuller 
explanation  of  these  views. 

Plutonic  rocks  of  Cretaceous  Period. — It  will  be  shown  in 

the  next  chapter  that  chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by 

Fig.  618.  granite  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 

Whether  such  granite  be  cre- 
taceous or  tertiary  cannot  easily 
be  decided.  Suppose  6,  c,  d, 
fig.  618,  to  be  three  members  of 
the  Cretaceous  series,  the  lowest 
of  which,  6,  has  been  altered  by 
the  granite  A,  the  modifying  in- 
fluence not  having  extended  so  far  as  c,  or  having  but  slightly 
affected  its  lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the 
geologist  to  decide  whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
intrusion  of  A,  and  alteration  of  h  and  c,  or  whether  they  were 
subsequently  thrown  down  upon  c.  But  as  some  CretaceouB 
and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  more 
than  9,000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume  that  plu- 
tonic formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have  been  brought 

*  See  map  of  Europe  aT\^eT^)\wift\\wv,m"5x\\i«!v^^^    book  i. 
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PlDtoalo  roofca  «r  tbe  Oolite  and  Klas. — In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  EauteB  Alpes,  in  France,  M,  !Elie  de  Beaumont 
traced  a  black  argillaceoiia  limestone,  charged  with  belemnitea, 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  a  maHH  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone 
begins  to  put  on  a  granular  texture,  but  is  extremely  fine- 
grained. When  nearer  the  junction  it  becomes  grey,  and  has  a 
aaccharoid  atructure.  In  another  locality,  neai  Champoleon,  a 
granite  compoaed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  rose  coloured  fel- 
spar is  observed  partly  ■p\r,  bu. 
to  overlie  the  second- 
ary rocks,  producing 
an  alteration  which 
extends  for  about  30 
feet  downwards,  dimi- 
nishing in  the  beds 
which  lie  farthest  f rum 
the  granite.  (See  fig. 
619.)  In  the  altered 
mass  the  argillaceous 
beds  are  hardened,  the 
limestone  is  aaccha- 
roid, the  grits  quariiz- 
ose,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  is  a  thin  layer 
of  an  imperfect  granite. 
It  is  also  an  important 

circumstance  that  near  '"  '^*"'  Aip"p  """■  Chmpoieon. 

the  point  of  contact,  both  the  granite  and  the  secondary  rocks 
become  metalliferous,  and  contain  nests  and  email  veins  of 
blende,  galena,  iron,  and  copper  pyrites.  The  stratified  rocks 
become  harder  and  more  crystalline,  but  the  granite  on  tbe 
contrary,  softer  and  leas  perfectly  crystallised  near  the  junc- 
tion.* Although  the  granite  is  incimibent  in  the  above  section 
(fig.  619),  we  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  tlio  strata,  for 
the  disturbances  of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  thia  part  of  the 
Alps  that  their  origioal  position  is  often  inverted. 

At  Predazzo,  in  the  Tjrol,  aecondary  strata,  some  of  nhich 
are  limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and 
altered  by  plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitio 
porph3rry,  which  passes  insensibly  into  granite.     The  limestone 
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is  changed  into  granular  marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at 
the  junction.* 

Plutonic  rocks  of  Carboniferous  Period. — The  granite  of 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm-measures  of  that  county,  which 
from  their  position,  and,  as  containing  true  coal-plants,  are  now 
known  to  be  members  of  the  true  Carboniferous  series.  This 
granite,  like  the  syenitic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken 
through  the  stratified  formations,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Dart- 
moor, the  successive  members  of  the  culm-measures  abutting 
against  the  granite,  and  becoming'metamorphic  as  they  approach. 
These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and  plutonic 
dikes,  called  ^elvans.'f  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  probably 
of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modem  as  the  Carboni- 
ferous strata,  if  not  newer. 

Plutonic  rocks  of  Silurian  Period. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  a  very  ancient  granite  near  Christiania,  in  Norway,  is 
posterior  in  date  to  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  region, 
although  its  exact  position  in  the  Palaeozoic  series  cannot  be  de- 
fined. Von  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  that  it  was  of  newer 
origin  than  certain  limestones  containing  o^hocerata  and  trilo- 
bites.  The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into 
the  shale  and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  contact,  both  of  these 
veins  and  the  central  mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  546.) 
Von  Buch  supposed  that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  large  masses  of  granite  were  some- 
times incumbent  upon  the  strata  ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous, 
and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  shale  and  limestone 
often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the  point  of  contact, 
appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as  at  a,  fig.  620, 

Fig.  620. 


Silurian. 


Granite. 


Silurian  strata. 


and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain,  as 
at  6,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the  junctions, 
however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonic 


&c. 


Von  Buch,  AivnaVes  de  CVv\m\c, 


■^  Proceed.  Geol.   Soc.,  vol  ii.  p. 
^0^1  \  ttYA'^xtsasu^^lter.  voL  v.  p.  ^ 
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rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossili- 
ferous  strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case  with  trappean  formations.  "'^ 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian 
strata  of  Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an 
ancient  formation  of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic 
rock  and  the  gneiss,  at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when 
we  duly  consider  the  wide  difference  of  epoch  which  must  have 
separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts  : — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of 
which  had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were 
superimposed  (see  ^g.  621).  The  signs  of  denudation  are  two- 
Fig.  621. 


^     /     v^^ 


Gneiss.  Granite.  Gneiss. 

Gnvnite  sending  veins  into  Silurian  strata  and  Gneiss.    Christiania,  Norway. 
a.  Inclined  gneiss.  6.  Silurian  strata. 

fold  ;  first,  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the 
removal  of  the  newer  beds  containing  organic  remains,  to  be 
worn  and  smoothed  ;  secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been 
found  in  some  of  these  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  first, 
the  iperiod  when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  denuded  ;  secondly, 
the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  deposits  upon  the 
denuded  and  inclined  gneiss  a.  Yet  the  granite  produced  after 
this  long  interval  is  often  so  intimately  blended  with  the  ancient 
gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of  separation  between  them  ;  and 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuous  veins  of  granite  pass  freely 
through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads,  as  if  the  older 
rock  had  ofiered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  These  appear- 
ances may  probably  be  due  to  hydrothermal  action  (see  below, 
p.  567).  I  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place  that  had  such 
junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other 
sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of 
the  gneiss  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  sus- 

*  See  the  Gaea  Xorvegica  and  other  works  of  Keilhau,  with  whom  I 
examined  this  countrj'. 
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pected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified,  or  had  not  yet  as- 
somed  its  complete  metamorphic  character  when  invaded  by  the 
plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  leam  how  impossible 
it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland,  and 
other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  meta- 
morphic rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to 
some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  granites. — ^It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine 
was  very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive,  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedi- 
mentary strata,  and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see 
above,  p.  10).  But  so  greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that 
we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  de- 
monstrably more  ancient  than  known  fossiliferous  deposits. 
Could  we  discover  some  Laurentian  strata  resting  immediately 
on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point  of  contact, 
nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  afiSrm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossil- 
iferous strata.  Still  it  would  be  presimiptuous,  as  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  (p.  448),  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part 
only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  planet.  Even 
when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were 
any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which  may 
have  become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a 
conglomerate  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  system,  we  may  then  feel 
assured  that  the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Laurentian 
formation.  But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Cambrian  or 
Silurian,  the  fimdamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity, 
may  be  posterior  in  date  to  hvowii  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  grranite. — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire, 
near  Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica,  is  in  immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly 
been  elevated  to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  depo- 
sition of  those  strata.  ■'^  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchi- 
son  conceive  that  this  granite  has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ; 
and  that  in  breaking'through  the  submarine  deposits,  with  which 
it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  contact,  it  has  fractured  them 
so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of  junction.  This  breccia 
consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with 
fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement. 
The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are  but 
slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the 
amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

*  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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Mr.  T.  McKenny  Hughes  has  suggested  to  me  in  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  that  they  may  be  the  effect  of  the  association 
of  more  pliant  strata  with  hard  unyielding  rocks,  the  whole  of 
which  were  subjected  simultaneously  to  great  movements,  whether 
of  elevation  or  subsidence,  and  of  lateral  pressure,  during  which 
the  more  solid  granite,  being  incapable  of  compression,  was  forced 
through  the  softer  beds  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone.     He 
remarks  that  similar  breccias  with  slickensides  are  observed  on  a 
minor  scale  where  rocks  of  different  composition  and  rigidity  are 
contorted  together.     Such  protrusion  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  degrees  by  innimierable  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated 
after  long  intervals  of  time  along  the  same  tract  of  country. 
The  opening  of  new  fissures  in  the  hardest  rocks  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  such  convulsions,  and  during  the  consequent 
vibrations,  breccias  must  often  be  caused.      But  these  cata- 
strophes, as  we  well  know,  do  not  imply  that  the  land  or  sea  of  the 
disturbed  region  are  rendered  uninhabitable  by  living  beings, 
and  by  no  means  indicate  a  state  of  things  different  from  that 
witnessed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
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METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

General  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Gneiss — Hornblende-schist — Ser- 
pentine — Mica-schist — Clay-slate — Quartzite — Chlorite-schist — Metamor- 
phic limestone — Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — ^Their  stratification — 
Fossiliferous  strata  near  intrusive  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks 
identical  with  different  members  of  the  metamorphic  series — Arguments 
hence  derived  as  to  the  nature  of  plutonic  action — Hydrothermal  action, 
or  the  influence  of  steam  and  gases  in  producing  metamorphism — Objections 
to  the  metamorphic  theory  considered. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks  :  first, 
the  aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  plutonic ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as 
before  explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after 
having  been  deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence 
of  heat  and  other  causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They 
who  still  question  this  opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  con- 
sideration the  stratified  hypogene  formations  or  crystalline 
schists. 

These  rooks,  when  in  their  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct 
fragments  of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They 
sometimes  break  out  in  the  central  parts  of  mountain  chains, 
but  in  other  cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions, 
occupjdng,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they  appear  alike  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grounds.  However  crystalline  these  rocks  may 
become  in  certain  regions,  they  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send 
veins  into  contiguous  formations.  In  Great  Britain,  those 
members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende- 
schist,  are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Clyde. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of 

succession  or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family ;  clay- 

alate,  for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  in- 
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variably  a  higher  geological  poBition  than  mica-sdiiafc,  and 
mica-aohiat  to  overlie  gneiss.  But  although  such  an  order  may 
prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is  by  no  means  universal. 
To  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  again  revert,  in  Chapter 
XXXV. ,  where  the  chronological  relations  o£  the  metamorphic 
roclis  are  pointed  ont. 

Prlnoipal  metamorvlile  roeka. — The  following  may  be 
enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the  metamorphic  cIms  : 
— gneiss,  mica-schist,  homblende-Bchist,  clay*slate,  chlorite- 
schist,  hypogena  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain  kinds 
of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneiii. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stiati£ed — or 
hythose  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated — granite,  beingformed 
of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and 
mica.  In  the  specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a 
speck  of  mica  and  grain  of  quartz.  The  dark  layers  are  com- 
posed of  grey  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  occasionally  a  grain 
of  felspar  intermixed.     The  rock  splits  moat  easily  in  the  plane 


Fragment  ol  gn^ss,  Ui 

of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of  mica.  The  accom- 
panying quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but 
the  most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abundance  of 
mica  in  cert&in  parts  of  the  dark  layer.  Instead  of  consisting  of 
these  thin  lamime,  gneiss  is  sometimes  simply  divided  inte  thick 
beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  parallelism 
to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

Hand  specimens  may  often  be  obtained  from  such  gneiss 
which  are  undistinguishable  from  granite,  aifurding  an  argument 
to  which  we  shall  allude  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  chapter, 
in  favour  of  those  who  regard  all  granite  and  syenite  not  as  ig- 
neous rocks,  but  OS  aqueous  formations  so  altered  as  to  have 
lost  all  signs  of  their  original  stratified  arrangement.    Gneiss  in. 
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geology  is  commonly  used  to  designate  not  merely  stratified  and 
foliated  rocks  having  the  same  component  materials  as  granite 
or  syenite,  but  also  in  a  wider  sense  to  embrace  the  formation 
with  which  other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series  such  as 
hornblende-schist  may  alternate,  and  which  are  then  considered 
subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which 
felspar  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  horn- 
blende may  be  superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming 
a  homblendic  or  syenitic  gneiss  ;  or  talc  may  be  substituted  for 
mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss  (called  stratified  protogine  by 
the  French),  a  rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  in 
distinct  crystals  or  grains. 

Ewritej  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  plutonic  rock, 
occurs  also  with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subor- 
dinate to  gneiss  or  mica-slate. 

JSornbUnde'Schist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally 
of  hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  some- 
times grains  of  quartz.  When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are 
in  nearly  equal  quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corre- 
sponds in  character  with  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and 
has  been  called  *  primitive  greenstone.'  It  may  be  termed 
hornblende  rock  or  amphibolite.  Some  of  these  hornblendic 
masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have  since 
assimied  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Serpenthu  is  a  greenish  rock,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  in  which 
there  is  sometimes  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  magnesia.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  trap  dike  cutting  through 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  that  case  is  probably 
an  altered  basaltic  dike  which  had  contained  much  olivine. 
The  theory  of  its  having  been  originally  a  volcanic  product  sub- 
sequently altered  by  metamorphism  may  at  first  sight  seem 
inconsistent  with  its  occurrence  in  large  and  regularly  stratified 
masses  in  the  metamorphic  series  in  Scotland,  as  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. But  it  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  that  such  ser- 
pentine may  have  been  originally  regularly-bedded  trap  tuff, 
and  volcanic  breccia,  with  much  olivine,  which  would  still  re- 
tain a  stratified  appearance  after  their  conversion  into  a  meta- 
morphic rock. 

Actinolite  schist  is  a  slaty  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of 
actinolite,  an  emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,  with 
some  admixture  of  garnet,  mica,  and  quartz. 

Mica-schist,  or  Micaceous  schist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the 
tnoat  abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.     It  is  slaty^ 
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essentially  composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes 
appearing  to  constitute  the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz 
also  occur  in  this  formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regu- 
lar twelve-sided  crystals  form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist. 
This  rock  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate — Argillaceous  schist — Argillite, — This  rock  sometimes 
resembles  an  indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
extremely  fissile,  often  affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally 
it  derives  a  shining  and  silky  lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of 
mica  or  talc  which  it  contains.  It  varies  from  greenish  or 
bluish-grey  to  a  lead  colour  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  this,  more 
than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is  common  to  the  metamorphic 
and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay-slates  taken  from  each 
division  would  not  be  distinguishable  by  mineral  characters 
alone.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  argillaceous  rock 
having  the  same  composition,  without  the  slaty  cleavage,  which 
may  be  called  argillite. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abun- 
dant in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of 
quartz,  or  sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica;  often  associated 
with,  and  graduating  into,  gneiss  and  day-slate. 

Quartzite,  or  Qiiartz  rochj  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or 
other  metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  fre* 
quently  found  in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular 
quartzite.  Both  of  these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist, 
or  pass  into  those  rocks  by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar 
and  mica. 

Grystallvne  or  Metamorphic  li/mestone. — This  hypogene  rock, 
called  by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone^  is  sometimes 
a  white  crystalline  granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds 
can  be  used  in  sculpture  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin 
beds,  forming  a  foliated  sphist  much  resembling  in  colour  and 
arrangement  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  When 
it  alternates  with  these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crystals  of 
mica,  and  occasionally  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite, 
garnet,  and  other  minerals.  It  enters  sparingly  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  hypogene  districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland, 
but  is  largely  developed  in  the  Alps. 

Origrin  of  the  Metamorphio  strata. — Having  said  thus 
much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  1 
may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their  structure  and 
history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  their 
probable  origin.     At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewarn 
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the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  contro- 
Tersy,  and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends, 
and  beyond  which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was 
once  a  favourite  doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that 
these  rocks  owe  their  crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs 
of  a  mechanical  origin,  or  of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and 
nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at  the  period  of  their  formation. 
The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis  will  be  more 
fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  Chapter  XXXV.,  to  how 
many  different  ages  the  metamorphic  formations  are  referable, 
and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and  hypogene  limestone 
(that  of  Carrara  for  example)  have  been  formed,  not  only  since 
the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet,  but 
even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animals  had 
flourished  and  passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  impUed  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ; 
and  we  must  first  enquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  enti- 
tled to  be  called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been 
originally  deposited  as  sediment  from  water.  The  general 
adoption  by  geologists  of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these 
rocks,  sufficiently  attests  their  division  into  beds  very  analogous, 
at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary  fossiliferous  strata.  This  resem- 
blance is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  existence  in  both  occa- 
sionally of  a  laminated  structure,  but  extends  to  every  kind  of 
arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  fossils,  and 
of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  characters  which  the 
metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  obliterated  by  plu- 
tonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in  the  cry- 
stalline and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds 
varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  ob- 
serve, for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  horn- 
blende-schist, or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  orwith  granular  quartz, 
or  limestone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be 
repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner, 
mica-schistvaltemates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of  pure 
quartz  or  of  granular  limestone.  We  have  already  seen  ttiat, 
near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic  veins  and  volcanic  dikes, 
very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have  taken  place,  more 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite.  It  will  be  useful 
here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  texture  undis- 
tinguishable  from  that  which  characterises  the  more  crystalline 
metamorphic  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced  in 
strata  once  fossiliferous. 
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ToSBlllferona  strata  rendered  nuitaiiMirpUe  tiy  IntmslTe 

nuwieB  of  Oranite.— In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway 
there  is  a  largo  district,  on  the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Chiw- 
tiania,  which  I  viBited  in  1837  with  the  late  Profeasor  Keilhsu, 
in  which  syenitic  granite  protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through 
foasiliferouB  strata,  and  usually  sends  veins  into  them  at  the 
point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks,  replete  with  shells  and 
zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone,  and  some  sand- 
atone,  and  all  these  are  inrariably  altered  near  the  granite  for 
a  distance  of  from  60  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous  shales  are 
hardened,  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  resemble 
jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  ot  al- 
ternate layers  of  green  and  chocolate-coloured  schist,  each 
stripe  faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification. 
Nearer  the  granite  the  sohiat  often  contains  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, which  are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  from  the  junction  ;  and  this  black 
hornblende  is  so  abundant  that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing 
through  the  country,  ha?e  confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hom- 
blende-Bchist,  subordinate  to  the  great  gneiss  formation  of 
Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite  and  the  hornblende 
slate,  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crystalline  felspar 
appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resemblmg  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in  these 
schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  efiaced  in  proportion  to 
the  more  crystaJlino  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to 
tlio  granite.     In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  si^st 
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becomes  a  gi'anulai'  (juartz  ;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are 
added,  the  altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a 
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kind  of  granite.  The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from 
the  granite  is  of  an  earthy  texture  and  blue  coloxir,  and  often 
abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a  white  granular  marble  near  the 
granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the  granular  structure  extending 
occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from  the  junction  ;  the  corals 
being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though  sometimes  pre- 
served, even  in  the  white  marble.  Both  the  altered  limestone 
and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places,  also  ores  of 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  f ossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  their  strike,  both  of  which  modes  of  junc- 
tion will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  ground  plan  (fig.  623).  * 

The  granite  of  Cornwall  sends  forth  veins  into  a  coarse  aigil- 
laceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is  con- 
verted into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins. 
Tliese  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite 
and  killas,  in  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300 
feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  Penzance.  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  has  intruded  itself  into  the  carboniferous 
slate  and  slaty  sandstone,  twisting  and  contorting  the  strata, 
and  sending  veins  into  them.  '  Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks 
have  become  '  micaceous  ;  others  more  indurated,  and  with  the 
characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss  ;  while  others  again  appear 
converted  into  a  hard  zoned  rock  strongly  impregnated  with 

felspar. 't 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior 
in  date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district, 
and  that  these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture, 
and  often  charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de 
F^nouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and 
saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the 
fossils  which  it  previously  contained  in  abimdance.  At  some 
points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veins  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red  iron-ore.  At  Eanci^  the  lias 
nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled  with  iron-ore,  but  charged 
with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new  mineral  somewhat 
allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the  Pyrenees  where  it 
occurs,  'couzeranite.' 

*  Hornblende-schist,'  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  *  may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay  ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into 

*  KeiJJiaii,  Gaea  "Norvegica,  w^.  61— G3.  t  Geol.  Manual,  p.  479. 
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Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist 
almost  solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture.'  *  *  In 
Shetland/  remarks  the  same  author,  'argillaceous-schist  (or 
clay-slate),  when  in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted 
into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and 
ultimately,  at  the  contact,  hornblende-schist.'  In  like  manner 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered  mica* 
ceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  granular  quartz  may  have 
been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and 
granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
limestone,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been 
obliterated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have 
been  changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks 
may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthra- 
cite in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a 
like  change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact 
of  igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians. 
At  Worcester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west 
of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  impure  anthracite  occurs, 
interstratified  with  mica-schist.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness, 
and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  lead  pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago, 
there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Bhode  Island,  an  impure  an- 
thracite in  slates  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of  the 
genera  Pecopterisy  Neuropteris,  CcUamUes,  &c.  This  anthracite 
is  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  plumbago  of  Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile 
matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only 
in  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent.  After  traversing  the  country 
in  various  directions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboni- 
ferous shales  or  slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  wliich  in 
Rhode  Island  often  pass  into  mica-schists,  have  at  Worcester 
assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  metamorphic  texture  ;  the 
anthracite  having  been  nearly  tranimuted  into  that  state  of 
pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphite,  f 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks 
by  volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  i^rove  incontestably  that 
powers  exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into 
crystalline  strata,  a  very  few  simple  elements  constituting  the 
component  mateiials  common  to  both  classes  of  rocks.  These 
elements,  which  are  enumerated  in  our  Table,  p.  483,  may  be 

*  Svst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  +  See  Lvell,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum., 
211.   "  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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made  to  form  new  combinations  by' what  has  been  termed  plutonic 
action,  or  those  chemical  changes  which  are  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  passage  of  heat,  and  usually  heated  steam  and  waters, 
through  the  strata. 

Bydrothermal  actloiif  or  the  Influence  of  Steam  and 
Oases  in  produoingr  Metamorphism. — The  experiments  of 
Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  laboratory,  and  allowing 
them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  distinctly  that  a  rock 
need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a  re-arrangemeot 
of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a  partial  crys- 
tallisation ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore,  that  all 
traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the 
mass  being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be 
wholly  obliterated.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat 
alone,  such  as  may  be  applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can 
constitute  all  that  is  comprised  in  plutonic  action.  We  know 
that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit  fluid  lava,  but  give  oflf 
steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out  in  enormous 
volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are  even 
disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation. 

We  also  know  that  long  after  volcanos  have  spent  their  force, 
hot  springs  continue  for  ages  to  flow  out  at  various  points  in  the 
same  area.  In  regions  also  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  such 
springs  are  frequently  observed  issuing  from  rents,  usually 
along  lines  of  fault  or  displacement  of  the  rocks.  These  thermal 
waters  are  most  commohly  charged  with  a  variety  of  mineral 
ingredients,  and  they  retain  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature from  century  to  century.  A  like  uniformity  is  also 
persistent  in  the  nature  of  the  earthy,  metallic,  and  gaseous 
substances  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  springs,  whether  hot  or  cold,  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  especially  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  often  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities,  are  powerful  causes  of  decomposition 
and  chemical  re-action  in  rocks  through  which  they  percolate. 

The  changes  which  Daubr^e  has  shown  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  alkaline  waters  of  Plombi^res  in  the  Vosges,  are  more 
especially  instructive,  f  These  waters  have  a  heat  of  3  60°  F. ,  or 
an  excess  of  109°  above  the  average  temperature  of  ordinary 
springs  in  that  district.  They  were  conveyed  by  the  Romans  to 
baths  through  long  conduits  or  aqueducts.  The  foundations  of 
some  of  their  works  consisted  of  a  bed  of  concrete  made  of  lime, 
fragments  of  brick,  and  sandstone.     Through  this  and  other 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  1804. 

t  Daubr^e,  Sut  k  Metamoryhisme.    Paris,  18G0. 
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masonry  the  hot  waters  have  been  percolating  for  centuries,  and 
have  given  rise  to  various  zeolites — apophyllite  and  chabazite 
among  others ;  also  to  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  fluor 
spar,  together  with  siliceous  minerals,  such  as  opal — all  found 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  or  constituting  part 
of  their  re-arranged  materials.  The  quantity  of  heat  brought 
into  action  in  this  instance  in  the  course  of  2,000  years  has,  no 
doubt,  been  enormous,  but  the  intensity  of  it  developed  at  any 
one  moment  has  been  always  inconsiderable. 

From  these  facts  and  from  the  experiments  and  observations 
of  Sdnamiont,  Daubr^e,  Delesse,  Scheerer,  Sorby,  Sterry  Hunt, 
and  others,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  when  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  there  are  large  volumes  of  matter,  containing  water  and 
various  acids  intensely  heated  under  enormous  pressure,  these 
subterranean  fluid  masses  will  gradually  part  with  their  heat  by 
the  escape  of  steam  and  various  gases  through  fissures,  produ- 
cing hot  springs  ;  or  by  the  passage  of  the  same  through  the 
pores  of  the  overlying  and  injected  rocks.  Even  the  most  com- 
pact rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydro- 
static pressure  of  96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  pressure.  Although  the  gaseous  matter  first 
absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet 
the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it 
that  of  the  containing  rock,  to  be  materially  raised  ;  the  water 
acts  not  only  as  a  vehicle  of  heat,  but  also  by  its  affinity  for 
various  silicates,  which,  when  some  of  the  materials  of  the  in- 
vaded rocks  are  decomposed,  form  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and 
other  minerals.  As  for  quartz,  it  can  be  produced  under  the 
influence  of  heat  by  water  holding  alkaline  silicates  in  solution, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Plombi^res  springs.  The  quantity  of  water 
required,  according  to  Daubr^e,  to  produce  great  transforma- 
tions in  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks,  is  very  small.  As  to  the 
heat  required,  silicates  may  be  produced  in  the  moist  way  at 
about  incipient  red  heat,  whereas  to  form  the  same  in  the  dry 
way  would  require  a  much  higher  temperature. 

M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the 
rock  are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  which  gas 
rises  plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
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surrounding  country.  The  various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all  softened ;  and  new  combi- 
nations of  the  acid  with  lime,  iron,  and  manganese  are  continu- 
ally in  progress.* 

The  i)ower  of  subterranean  gases  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
stufas  of  St.  Calogero  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  where  the  horizon- 
tal strata  of  tuff  forming  cliffs  200  feet  high,  have  been  disco- 
loured in  places  by  the  jets  of  steam  often  above  the  boiling 
point,  called  *  stufas,'  issuing  from  the  fissures  ;  and  similar  in- 
stances are  recorded  by  M.  Virlet  of  corrosion  of  rocks  near 
Corinth,  and  by  Dr.  Daubeny  of  decomposition  of  trachytic 
rocks  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases  in  yie 
Solfatara,  near  Naples.  In  all  these  instances  it  is  clear  that 
the  gaseous  fluids  must  have  made  their  way  through  vast  thick- 
nesses of  porous  or  fissured  rocks,  and  their  modifying  influence 
may  spread  through  the  crust  for  thousands  of  yards  in  thick- 
ness. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  metamorphio 
theory,  that  rocks  have  a  small  power  of  conducting  heat,  and  it 
is  true  that  when  dry,  and  in  the  air,  they  differ  remarkably 
from  metals  in  this  respect.  The  syenite  of  Norway,  as  we  have 
seen,  p.  542,  has  sometimes  altered  fossiliferous  strata  both  in 
the  direction  of  their  dip  and  strike  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  but  the  theory  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  above  pro- 
posed requires  us  to  imagine  that  the  same  influence  has 
extended  through  strata  miles  in  thickness.  Professor  Bischof 
has  shown  what  changes  may  be  superinduced,  on  black  marble 
and  other  rocks,  by  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring  having  a  tempe- 
rature of  no  more  than  133°  to  167°  Fahr. ,  and  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  prominent  part  which  water  is 
playing  in  distributing  the  heat  of  the  interior  through  mountain 
masses  of  incaunbent  strata,  and  of  introducing  into  them 
various  mineral  elements  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state.  Such  facts 
may  induce  us  to  consider  whether  many  granites  and  other 
rocks  of  that  class  may  not  sometimes  represent  merely  the  ex- 
treme of  a  similar  slow  metamorphism.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heat  of  lava  in  a  volcanic  crater  when  it  is  white  and  glowing 
like  the  sun  must  convince  us  that  the  temperature  of  a  column 
of  such  a  fluid  at  the  depth  of  many  miles,  exceeds  any  heat 
which  can  ever  be  witnessed  at  the  surface.  That  large  portions 
of  the  plutonic  rocks  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
such  intense  heat  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  great 
voliune,  uniform  composition,  and  absence  of  stratification.  The 
forcing  also  of  veins  into  contiguous  stratified  or  schistose  rocks 

♦  See  Principles,  Indea:,  *C.f«\iQiXva\.^^^^Tm69^'  &c. 
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is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which 

columns  of  molten  matter  many  miles  in  height  must  give  rise. 

Objections  to   the  metamorpbio  tbeory  considered. — It 

has  been  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory  that  the  crystalline 
schists  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  and  soda, 
whilst  the  sedimentary  strata  out  of  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed,  are  usually  wanting  in  alkaline  matter.  But 
this  reasoning  proceeds  on  mistaken  data,  for  clay,  marl,  shale, 
and  slate  often  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkali,  so 
much  so  as  to  make  them  frequently  unfit  to  be  burnt  into  bricks 
or  pottery,  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland  derived  from  disintegration  of  granite,  contains 
much  triturated  felspar  rich  in  potash.  In  the  common  salt  by 
which  strata  are  often  largely  impregnated,  as  in  Patagonia, 
much  soda  is  present,  and  potash  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  fossil  sea- weeds,  and  recent  analysis  has  also  shown 
that  the  carboniferous  strata  in  England,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian  in  East  Canada,  and  the  oldest  clay-slates  in  Norway, 
all  contain  as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamor- 
phic rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of 
highly  crystalline  strata  with  others  less  crystalline.  The  heat, 
it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the  less 
altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline 
bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number 
of  strata  diflfering  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be 
subjected  to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  or  hydrothermal  action, 
there  is  every  probability  that  some  will  be  much  more  fusible 
or  soluble  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda, 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a 
flux  or  solvent ;  while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  so  refractory  as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  the 
same  causes.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and 
the  more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic 
series. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

METAMOKPHic  ROCKS — continued. 

Definition  of  slaty  cleavage  and  joints — Supposed  causes  of  these  structures 
— Crj'stalline  theory  of  cleavage — Mechanical  theorj'  of  cleavage — Con- 

,  densation  and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  by  lateral  pressure — Lamination 
of  some  volcanic  rocks  due  to  motion — Whether  the  foliation  of  the  cry- 
stalline schists  be  usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratification 
-T-Exaraples  in  Norway  and  Scotland — Causes  of  irregularity  in  the  planes 
of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  chemical  forces  of  great  intensity 
have  frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strata 
long  subsequently  to  their  consolidation,  and  we  may  next  en- 
quire whether  the  component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks 
usually  arrange  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  the  original 
planes  of  stratification,  or  whether,  after  crystallisation,  they 
more  commonly  take  up  a  diflferent  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we 
must  first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  folia- 
tion. There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in 
rooks,  namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ; 
and  all  these  must  have  different  names,  even  though  there  be 
cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully  studying  the  appear- 
ances, to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Slaty  oleavagre. — Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  '  On  the 
Structure  of  large  Mineral  Masses '  first  cleared  the  way  towards 
a  better  understanding  of  this  difficult  subject,  observes,  that 
joints  are  distinguishable  from  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  In  this, 
that  the  rock  intervening  between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to 
cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas 
a  rock  is  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its 
slaty  cleavage.  In  cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the 
planes  of  cleavage  are  still  perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been 
observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  624),  which 
consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  bedding  is  there  in- 
dicated by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  of  a  lighter  and 
some  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass.  Such  stripes 
are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification, 
whererer  these  are  mamieat^^Vj  T\"^^\<b-\svs«tt,  or  by  beds  con- 
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taining  peculiar  organic  reraaina.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata 
are  of  a  coarao  meclianical  structure,  alternating  with  fine- 
grained cryatalline  ohloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  aame  slaty 


rurallel  planes  of  clesTOge  Interae^tlDg  cuiied  strata.    (Sedgwick.) 

cleavage  extendi  through  the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it 
is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  mate- 
rials of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is  only  when 
these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleav^e  planes  entirely  vanish. 
In  the  Welsh  hills  these  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very 
considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata,  the  average 
angle  being  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the 
cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as 
those  of  stratification,  but  often  to  opposite  points.*  The 
cleavage,  as  represented  in  fig,  62i,  is  generally  constant  over 
the  whole  of  any  area  affected  by  one  great  set  of  distur- 
bances, as  if  the  same  lateral  pressure  which  caused  the  crum- 
pling up  of  the  rock  along  parallel,  anticlinal,  and  synclinal  axes 
caused  also  the  cleavage. 

Mr.  T.  McEonny  Hughes  remarks,  that  where  a  rough 
cleavage  cuts  flt^tones  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  planes 
of  stratification,  the  rock  often  splits  into  large  slabs,  across 
which  the  lines  of  bedding  are  frequently  seen,  but  when  the 
cleavage  planes  approach  within  about  16°  of  stratification, 
the  rock  is  apt  to  split  along  the  lines  of  bedding.     He  has  also 


called  ray  attention  to  the  fact  that  subsequent  movements  in  a 

cleaved  rock  sometimes  drag  and  bend  the  cleavage  planes  along 

■  GeoL  Trans,  2nd  series,  voL  iii.  p.  161. 
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the  junction  of  the  beds  in  the  miuiner  indicated  in  the  annexed 
figure, 

Jointed  •trnotnre. — In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural 
BsBureB  which  often  trayerae  rocka  in  straight  and  well-deter- 
mined lines.  Thej  afford  to  the  quarr3inaii,  as  Sir  B.  Hur- 
chison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as  exhibited 
in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  greatest  lud 
in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone  ;  and,  if  a  sufficient  number 
cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into  sym- 
metrical blockH.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  moat 
part  smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata. 
The  joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  sometimes  slightly  open,  and 
often  passing,  not  only  through  layers  of  BucoeBsive  deposition, 
but  also  through  balls  of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have 
been  formed  by  concretionary  action,  aiiice  the  original  accu- 
mulation of  the  strata.  Such  joints,  therefore,  must  often  have 
resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes  superinduced  upon  sedi- 
mentary deposits.* 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  626),  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock 
A,  B,  c,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of 


tPrDui  Unrcliisc 


other  joints,  j  j,  are  parallel,  s  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification ; 
D  D  are  lines  of  alaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiaa  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewellhas  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by 
nearly  vertical  partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  seams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and 
suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places  where  in  fact 
they  are  almost  horizontal,  t 

•  Silurian  System,  11-246.  ^\i4nyJMta.auVa<Jwi\t.gjNehap.  iv. 
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Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 
which  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cuboidal  and 
prismatic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  clay  and  starch  when 
dry  split  into  similar  shapes  ;  this  is  often  caused  by  simple 
contraction,  whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the  evaporation  of 
water,  or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  sandstones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the  application  of 
moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on  cooling  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust 
have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again 
to  very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations 
of  temperature  have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  many  countries  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on  sandstone, 
the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the 
point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  pris- 
matic. Certain  crystals  also  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat 
a  new  internal  arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction, 
their  external  form  remaining  unaltered. 

Crystalline  theory  of  cleaTagre. — Professor  Sedgwick, 
speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage,  where  they  are  deci- 
dedly distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  deposition,  declared, 
in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of 
parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing  to  a 
solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accordingly 
referred  it  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously, 
and  somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses 
having  a  homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
'  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement 
of  crystallisation, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a 
point  at  which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  them- 
selves, or  at  least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then 
determine  the  position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on 
cooling.  Probably,  that  position  will  have  some  relation  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes.  Now,  when  all,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  particles  of  the  same  nature  have  a  general  tendency 
to  one  position,  that  must  of  course  determine  a  cleavage-plane. 
Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals  of  fresh  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  them- 
selves alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred, 
all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the  appearance  of  silky 
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filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  margarates  * 
exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water ; 
and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may 
occur  in  nature  on  a  great  one.'  f 

nKeobaiiioal  theory  of  Cleavagre. — Professor  Phillips  has 
remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form  of  the  outline  of 
fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed  by  distortion, 
which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique 
direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
*  creeping  movement'  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the 
planes  of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  imiform  over  the 
same  tract  of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes 
measurable,  and  being  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an 
inch.  The  hard  shells  are  not  affected,  but  only  those  which 
are  thin.  J  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  following  up  the  same  line  of 
enquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  distorted 
forms  of  the  shells  in  certain  British  slate  rocks  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded have  undergone  compression  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage.  § 

.  Subsequently  (1853)  Mr.  Sorby  demonstrated  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate 
rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire,! |  districts  where  the 
amount  of  change  in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by 
comparing  the  different  effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on 
alternating  beds  of  finer  and  coarser  materials.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  627)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sandy  bed  d  /,  which  has  offered  greater  resistance,  has 
been  sharply  contorted,  while  the  fine-grained  strata,  a,  6,  c, 
have  remained  comparatively  unbent.  The  points  d  and  /  in 
the  stratum  d  f  must  have  been  originally  four  times  as  far 
apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been  forced  so  much  nearer 
to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and  partly  by  becoming  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called  the  longer  axes  of 
their  contortions,  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  amount,  by  con- 
densation. The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the 
bending ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that 

*  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

acid,  ^formed  from  different  animal  J  Keport,  Brit.  Assoc,  Cork,  1843, 

and  vegetable  fatty  substances.    A  Sect.  p.  60. 

margarate  is  a  compound  of  this  acid  §  Quart.  Greol.  Joam.  vol.  iii,  p. 

with  soda,  potash,  or  some  other  base,  87.  1847. 

and   is   so  named  from  its  pearly  |1  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Qeavage, 

Justre.  by  H.  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New.  Phil. 

f  Letter  to  the  authoT,  MeCi  Ca\>&  JowtciA^^^^nqV.  Iy.  p.  137. 
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the  thickneaa  of  the  bed  d  fie  now  about  four  tunes  greater  in  ■ 
those  parta  lying  in  the  main  direction  of  the  fleiures  than  m  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  them ;  F  >,  0  I 

and  tlie  same  bed  exliibibs 
deavage-planes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  move- 
ment, although  they  are 
much  fewer  than  in  the  ilaty 
strata  above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  df, 
the  stratum  c  is  somewhat 
disturbed,  while  the  next 
bed  6  is  much  less  so,  and  a 
not  at  all ;  yet  all  these 
beds,  c,  b,  and  a,  must  have 
undergone  an  equal  amount 
of  pressure  with  d,  the  points 
a  and  g  having  approxi- 
mated as  much  towards  each 
other  as  hare  d  and  /.  The 
same  phenomena  are  also 
repeated  in  the  beds  below  d, 
and  might  have  been  shown, 
had  the  section  been  ex< 
tended  downwards.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  finer  beds 
have  been  squeezed  into  a 
fourth  of  the  space  they  pre- 
viously occupied,  partly  by 
condensation,  or  the  closer 
packing  of  their  ultimate 
particles  (which  has  given 
rise  to  the  great  specific 
gravity  of  such  slates),  and 
partly  by  elongation  in  the 
line  of  the  dip  of  the  cleav- 
age,  of  which  the    general ''.  /■  f  ™im«r-gramei  ughtcoic 

^  '.       .  J-      1       ,  siindy  elate  with  leas  perfect  eleavi 

direction  is  perpendicular  to 

that  of   the   pressure.      '  Those  and  numerous   other  ca 
North  Devon  are  analogous,'  says  Mr.  Sorby,   '  to  what 


■  nftacombQ,  North  Deroa. 

Fine-grained  njatffl.  the  Btrftti£- 
bein?  ahovm  partly  by  lighter, 
ker  colours,  aud  partly  by  difft. 


■ould 


IT  if  a  strip  of  paper  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  soft 
plastic  material  which  would  readily  change  its  dimensions. 
If  the  whole  were  then  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would  be  bent  and  puckered  up  into 
contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material  would  readily  qIwci^ 
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its  dimensions  without  undergoing  Buch  contortions ;  and  the 
difference  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as  measured  in 
a  direct  line  or  along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  plastic  material.' 

By  microscopic  examination  of  minute  crystals,  and  by  other 
observations,  Mr.  Sorby  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
absolute  condensation  of  the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  aver- 
age  to  about  one  half  their  original  volume.  Most  of  the  scales 
of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by  Mr.  Sorby  lie  in 
the  plane  of  cleavage  ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock  not  exhibiting 
cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  aU  directions.  May 
not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined  by  the 
movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this 
theory  some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe- 
clay in  such  a  manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The 
dimensions  of  the  mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  a 
similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe- 
clay was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  rubbed 
to  a  flat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of 
elongation,  or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of 
cleavage,  the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted  of 
easy  fracture  into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded  to, 
whereas  it  would  not  yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the 
cleavage.* 

Dr.  Tyndall,  when  commenting  in  1856  on  Mr.  Sorby's  expe- 
riments, observed  that  pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  produce 
cleavage,  and  that  the  intervention  of  plates  of  mica  or  scales  of 
oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substances  having  flat  surfaces,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  In  proof  of  this  he  showed  experimentally 
that  a  mass  of  *  pure  white  wax  after  having  been  submitted  to 
great  pressure,  exhibited  a  cleavage  more  clean  than  that  of  any 
slate-rock,  splitting  into  laminae  of  surpassing  tenuity.  *ff-  He 
remarks  that  every  mass  of  clay  or  mud  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided by  surfaces  among  which  the  cohesion  is  comparatively 
small.  On  being  subjected  to  pressure,  such  masses  yield  and 
spread  out  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  small  nodules 
become  converted  into  laminae  separated  from  each  other  by 
surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mass  cleaves 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  Mr.  Hughes  remarks,  that  '  concre- 
tions which  in  the  undisturbed  beds  have  their  longer  axes 
parallel  to  the  bedding  are,  where  the  rock  is  much  cleaved, 

*  Sorby,  as  cited   above,  p.  741,         f  Tyndall,  View  of  the  Cleavage 
note.        '  Q^  Crystals  and  Slate  Rocks. 
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frequently  found  flattened  laterally,  so  as  to  have  their  longer 
axes  parallel  to  the  cleavage,  planes  and  at  a  considerable  angle, 
even  right  angles,  to  their  former  position. 

Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  obsidians 
in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved 
when  liquid  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae.  The  zones  consist 
sometimes  of  layers  of  air-ceUs  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  moving  mass.*  * 

Foliation  of  Crystalline  BoliUits. — ^Aiter  studying,  in  1835, 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America,  Mr.  Darwin  proposed 
the  term  foliation  for  the  laminae  or  plates  into  which  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are  divided.  Cleavage, 
he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes  which 
render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  quite  or 
nearly  homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used  for  those  alternat- 
ing layers  or  plates  of  different  mineralogical  nature  of  which 
gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed. 

That  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in 
Norway  accord  very  generally  with  those  of  original  stratifica- 
tion is  a  conclusion  long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.f  Numerous 
observations  made  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country 
(the  best  probably  in  Europe  for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a 
grand  scale)  confirm  Keilhau's  opinion.  In  Scotland,  also,  Mr. 
D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  a  striking  case  where  the  foliation  is 
identical  with  the  lines  of  stratification  in  rocks  well  seen  near 
Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about  8  miles  from  Inver- 
amon  in  Perthshire.  ,  There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue  limestone 
foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from 
gneiss  or  mica-schist.  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large 
beds  and  coloured  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  folia, 
at  an  angle  of  32  degrees  N.E.J  In  stratified  formations  of 
every  age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous  sand  with  or  without  mica, 
alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments  of  shells  or  corals,  or  with 
seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should  expect  tlie  mutual  at- 
traction of  like  particles  to  favour  the  crystallisation  of  the 
quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime  along  the  planes 
of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at  angles  of 
20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification 
may  be  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary 

*  Darwin,  Volcanic   Islands,  pp.     p.  71. 
69,  70.  X  Memoir  read  before  the  GeoL 

t  Norslte  Mag.  Naturvidsk.,  voLi.     Soc.  London,  Jan.  31, 1865* 
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action  in  deposits  still  retaining  their  foBsils,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  magneeian  limestone  (see  p.  40).  Hence  we  must  expect  to 
be  frequently  baffled  when  we  attempt  t«, decide  whether  the 
foliation  does  or  does  not  accord  with  that  arrangement  which 
gravitation,  combined  with  current-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit 
from  water.  Moreover,  when  we  look  for  stratification  in  crys- 
talline rocks,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much 
regularity.  The  occurrence  of  wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as 
belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles, — diagonal  lamination  (p.  IS), 
— ripple-marked, — unconformable  stratifioation, — the  faniaatic 
folds  produced  by  lateral  pressure, — faults  of  various  width, — 
intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — organic  bodies  of  diversified,  shapes, — 
and  other  cauaes  of  unevenness  in  the  planes  of  deposition,  botit 
on  the  smaU  and  on  the  lai^e  scale,  will  interfere  with  parallel- 
ism. If  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not  present 
themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  metamorphic 
theory.  Mr.  Sorby  has  shown  that  the  peculiar  atruotnre  be- 
longing to  ripple-marked  sanda,  or  that  which  is  generated  when 
ripples  are  formed  during  the  deposition  of  the  materials,  is 
dwianctly  recognisable  in  many  varieties  of  mica-achists  in 
Scotland.* 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the 
lamination  of  a  coarse  argillaceouB  schist  which  I  examined  in 
Pig.  B2B.  1830  in  the  Pjreneea.  In 

part  it  approaches  in  cha- 
racter to  a  green  and  blue 
roofing-slate,  while  part 
is  extremely  quartzose, 
the  whole  mass  passing 
downwarda  into  mica- 
ceona  schist.  The  Tertical 
section  here  exhibited  is 
about  3  feet  in  height, 
I^SeguiQst,  and  the  layers  are  aome- 
times  so  thin  that  fifty 
may  be  counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Some  of  them 
consist  of  pure  quartz.  There  is  a  resemblance  in  auch  cases  to 
the  di^pinal  lamination  which  we  see  in  sedimentary  Kicks, 
even  though  the  layers  of  quartz  and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and 
other  minerala,  may  be  more  distinct  in  alternating  folia  than 
they  were  originally. 

•  H.  C.  SorTiy,  Geol  Quart.  Journal,  vol.  sis.  p.  401. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON  THE   DIFFERENT  AGES   OF  THE   METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  metamorpliic  strata — Metamorphic 
strata  of  Eocene  date  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy — Limestone 
and  shale  of  Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  rocks — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks — ^Uni- 
formity of  mineral  character — Supposed  Azoic  Period — Connection  between 
the  absence  of  organic  remains  and  the  scarcity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  rocks. 

According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
metamorpliic  strata  have  been  deposited  at  one  period,  and 
have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope  to 
define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the  fossils 
having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral 
characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition 
itself  is  an  ambiguous  test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  crystallisation.  Suppose,  for  example,  we 
are  convinced  that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps, 
which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias  ;  this  lias 
may  have  assiuned  its  crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in 
some  tertiary  period,  the  Eocene  for  example. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen 
that  examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
deposits  converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact 
with  granite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata, 
once  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and 
shelly  limestone,  have  for  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in 
some  instances  several  hundred  feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss^ 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  quartz  rock,  sta* 
tuary  marble,  and  the  rest,  (See  the  two  preceding  Chapters.) 
It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  diflferent  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with 
a  volcanic  or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble 
or  hornblende-schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the 
same  bed  remains  unaltered  and  fossiliferous  ;  but  when  hydro- 
thermal  action,  as  described  in  the  thirty-third  chapter,  has 
operated  gradually  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  it  may  have 
finally  destroyed  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  development 
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throughout  a  whole  mountain  chain,  and  all  the  labour  and  skill 
of  the  most  practised  observers  are  required,  and  may  some- 
times be  at  fault.  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  of 
alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student 
the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted  into  crystal- 
line rocks. 

Booene  strata  rendered  metamorpbio  in  tbe  Alps. — In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Alps,  some  of  the  Palseozoic  strata,  as  well 
as  the  older  Mesozoic  formations,  including  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous rocks,  are  distinctly  recognisable.  Tertiary  deposits 
also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  Palseozoic 
and  older  Mesozoic  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cretaceous, 
Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of 
granular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist, 
and  other  varieties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of  por- 
tions of  a  highly  inclined  set  of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R.  Murchi- 
son's  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  AJps.  Slates  provindally 
termed  *  flysch '  (see  above,  p.  253),  overljdng  the  nummulite 
limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising  some  arenaceous  and 
some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate  several  times  with 
bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character  to  gneiss.  In 
this  case  heat,  vapour,  or  water  at  a  high  temperature  may  have 
traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and  altered  them  so  far  as 
to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give  passage  to  the 
same  heated  gases  or  water,  or,  if  so,  remained  imchanged  be- 
cause they  were  composed  of  less  fusible  or  decomposable 
materials.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  the  phenomena 
establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  development  of 
the  metamorphic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit  in  planes 
parallel  to  those  of  stratification.  The  strata  appear  clearly  to 
have  been  affected,  though  in  a  less  intense  degree,  by  that  same 
plutonic  action  which  has  entirely  altered  and  rendered  meta- 
morphic so  many  of  the  subjacent  formations  ;  for  in  the  Alps, 
this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other  plutonic  rocks, 
rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the 
deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  structure  of 
these  moimtains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth  we 
cannot  doubt,  for  at  some  points,  as  in  the  Valorsine,  near  Mont 
JBianO;   granite  and   granitic  veins   are    observable,   piercing 
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through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes  insensibly  upwards  into 
secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more 
than  in  any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of 
plutonic  action ;  for  here  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have 
been  bent,  folded,  and  overturned,  and  marine  secondary  for- 
mations of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous,  have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and 
some  Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been 
raised  4,000  or  5,000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Great  Britain.  In  one  of  the  sections  described  by 
M.  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the 
Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there  occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss 
1,000  feet  thick,-  and  15,000  feet  long,  which  I  examined,  not 
only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata  containing 
oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found 
them  to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition, 
also,  of  the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a 
reversal  of  the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the 
convulsions  have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

srortbern  Apennines — Carrara. — The  celebrated  marble  of 
Carrara,  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of 
primitive  limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa 
Carrara,  or  the  *  Apuan  Alps,'  as  they  have  been  called,  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6,000  feet  high.  Its  great 
antiquity  was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  fossils,  and  its  passage  downwards  into  talc-schist  and 
gametiferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again  graduating  down- 
wards into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Fomo,  by  granite 
veins.  But  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou^,  Pareto,  Guidoni, 
Dela  Beche,  Hofi&nann,  and  Pilla  demonstrated  that  this  marble, 
once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence  of  organic 
beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  jieriod, 
and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sand- 
stones and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to 
establish  these  conclusions  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the 
calcareous  rocks  bordering  the  GuK  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in 
Oolitic  fossils,  assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain 
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trappean  and  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  diorite,  serpentine,  and 
granite,  occurring  in  the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  for- 
mations are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apen- 
nine  limestone  with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales, 
and  at  the  base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In 
the  limestone  fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  under- 
lying shale  and  sandstone.  Then  a  gradation  was  traced  lateraUj 
£rom  these  rocks  into  another  and  corresponding  series,  whidi 
is  completely  metamorphic ;  for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find  a 
white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils,  and  almost 
without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodules  of  flint, 
but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mass 
in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of 
the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  homstone;  and  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are 
quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apen- 
nines undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting 
their  true  age;  and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  earlier  geologists,  they  would  have 
ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their  origin 
would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  the  de- 
position of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  strata,  although  in 
reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period,  and  altered  at 
some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Metamorpbio  strata  of  older  date  tban  the  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  Books. — It  was  remarked  fig.  617,  p.  551,  that  as  the 
hypogene  rocks,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallise 
originally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must 
always,  before  they  are  upraised  and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be 
of  considerable  antiquity,  relatively  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks.  They  may  be  forming  at  all 
periods ;  but  before  any  of  them  can  become  visible,  they  must 
be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  rocks 
which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been  removed  by 
denudation. 

In  Canada,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  470),  the  Lower  Laurentian 
gneiss,  quartzite,  and  limestone  may  be  regarded  as  metamor- 
phic, because  among  other  reasons  organic  remains  {Eozoon 
Cmiadense)  have  been  detected  in  a  part  of  one  of  the  calcareous 
masses.     The  Upper  Laurentian  or  Labrador  series  lies  uncon- 

♦  Sec  notices  of  Savi,  Hoffmann,  p.  317 ;  and  torn.  iii.  p.  44 ;  aldo 
and  others,  referred  to  by  Bou^,  Bull,  rilla,  cited  by  Mut-chison,  Quart 
de  la  Soc,  G4oh  de  France,  toiu.  v.     Gcol.  Journ.  vol.  v.  p.  266. 
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f ormably  upon  the  Lower,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  having 
as  yet  yielded  no  fossils.  It  consists  of  gneiss  with  Labrador- 
felspar  and  felstones,  in  all  10,000  feet  thick,  and  both  its  com- 
position and  structure  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Lower 
Laurentian,  it  was  originaUy  of  sedimentary  origin  and  owes 
its  crystalline  condition  to  metamorphic  action.  The  remote 
date  of  the  period  when  some  of  these  old  Laurentian  strata  of 
Canada  were  converted  into  gneiss,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  pebbles  of  that  rock  are  found  in  the  overlying 
Huronian  formation,  which  is  probably  of  Cambrian  age 
(p.  474). 

The  oldest  stratified  rock  of  Scotland  is  the  homblendic 
gneiss  of  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  that  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  represented  at  the  base  of  the  section  given 
at  flg.  82,  p.  89.  It  is  the  same  as  that  intersected  by  numerous 
granite  veins,  which  forms  the  clifGs  of  Cape  Wrath,  in  Suther- 
landshire  (see  fig.  613,  p.  544),  and  is  conjectured  to  be  of 
Laurentian  age.  Above  it,  as  shown  in  the  section  {^g,  82,  p. 
89),  lie  unconformable  beds  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  nearly  horizontal,  and  between  3,000  and 
4,000  feet  thick.  In  these  ancient  grits  no  fossils  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  Cambrian  date,  for  Sir 
K.  Murchison  found  Lower  Silurian  strata  resting  unconform- 
ably  upon  them.  These  strata  consist  of  quartzite  with  annelid 
burrows  already  alluded  to  (p.  89),  and  limestone  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Peach  was  the  first  to  find  in  1854  three  or  four  species 
of  Orthoceras,  also  the  genera  Cyrtoceras  and  LitmteSy  two  species 
of  Mv/rchisoniay  a  Flewotomariay  a  species  of  Maclurea,  one  of 
EuomphahiSy  and  an  OrtMs,  Several  of  the  species  are  believed 
by  Mr.  Salter  to  be  identical  with  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  age  of  these  f  ossilif  erous  rocks  was 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  of  late  years  in  the  pro- 
gress of  British  Geology,  for  it  led  to  the  unexpected  conclusion 
that  all  the  Scotch  crystalline  strata  to  the  eastward,  once 
called  primitive,  which  overlie  the  limestone  and  quartzite  in 
question,  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Silurian  series. 

These  Scotch  metamorphic  strata  are  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  clay-slate  of  vast  thickness,  and  having  a  strike  from  north- 
east to  south-west  almost  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  older 
Laurentian  gneiss  before  mentioned.  The  newer  crystalline 
series,  comprising  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Aberdeenshire,  Perth- 
shire, and  Forfarshire,  were^inferred  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  to  be 
altered  Silurian  strata,  and  his  opinion  has  been  since  confirmed 
43y  the  observations  of  three  able  geologists,  Messrs.  Ramsay, 
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Harkness,  and  Geikie.  The  newest  of  the  series  is  a  daj-slate, 
on  which,  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Grampians,  the 
Lower  Old  Red,  containing  Cephalaspis  LyeXL%  Pterygotua  Anglir 
CU8,  and  Parka  decipiensy  rests  unconf ormablj. 

Order  of  sueoeMlon  In  metamorpliie  rooks. — There  is  no 
universal  and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic 
rocks,  although  a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  through- 
out coimtries  of  great  extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is 
traceable  in  those  sedimentary  formations  from  which  crystalline 
strata  are  derived.     Thus,  for  example,  we  have  seen  that  in 
the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  descending  series,  where  it  is 
metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,  saccharine  marble;  2ndly,  tal- 
cose-schist ;    and  3rdly,    of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss  :    where 
unaltered,  of  1st,  fossiliferous  limestone;  2ndly,  shale;  and 
3rdly,  sandstone, 
r       But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  ohainB,   we  find 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene 
limestone,  and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternat- 
ing with  each  other  in  every  possible  order.     It  is,  indeed, 
more  common  to  meet  with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming 
the  uppermost  member  of  a  metamorphic  series  than  any  other 
rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means  implies,  as  some  have  im- 
agined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at  the  dose  of  an 
imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crystalline  strata 
gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits.     Such  day- 
slates,  in  fact,   are  variable  in  composition,   and  sometimeB 
alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
belong  almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  order 
of  rocks.     It  is  probable  that  had'  they  been  subjected  to  more 
intense  plutonic  action,  they  would  have  been  traiisf ormed  into 
hornblende -schist,  foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-sdust, 
mica-schist,  or  other  more  perfectly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as 
are  usually  associated  with  gneiss. 

Uniformity  of  mineral  cha/racter  in  Hypogene  Mocks, — It  is 
true,  as  Humboldt  has  happily  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to 
another  hemisphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  even  new  consteUations  in  the  heavens  ;  but  in  the  rocks 
we  still  recognise  our  old  acquaintances — the  same  granite,  the 
same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the 
rest.  There  is  certainly  a  great  and  striking  general  resem- 
blance in  the  principal  kinds  of  hypogene  rocks  in  all  countries, 
however  diflerent  their  ages ;  but  each  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  be  regarded  as  geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not 
as  definite  mineral  compounds.  They  are  more  umform  in 
aspect  than  sedimentary  ftttSLta^,  because  these  last  are  often 
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composed  of  fragments  yarying  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  colour' 
and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and  mineral  composition, 
and  acqidre  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture  of  various  kinds 
.of  sediment.     The  materials  of  such  strata,  if  they  underwent 
metamorphism,   would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws,   simple 
and  uniform  in  their  action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and 
wholly  undisturbed  by  mechanical  and    organic  causes.     It 
would,  however,  be  a  great  error  to  assume,   as  some  have 
done,  that  the  hypogene  rocks,   considered  as  aggregates  of 
simple  minerals,  are  really  more  homogeneous  in  their  com* 
position  than  the  several  members  of  the  sedimentary  series. 
Not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica, 
hornblende,  and  other  minerab,  vary  in  hypogene  rocks  bear- 
ing the  same  name  ;  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
ingredients,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  minersd  are 
not  always  constant  (see  p.  487,  and  Table,  p.  483). 

Supposed  JBLmole  Period. — The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of 
fossils  has  inclined  many  geologists  to  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  most  ancient  strata  to  an  azoic  period  or  one  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  organic  beingis.  Admitting,  they  say,  the 
obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we 
might  still  expect  that  traces,  of  them  would  oftener  be  found 
in  certain  ancient  systems  of  slate  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  assumed  a  crystalline  structure.  But  in  urging  this  argu- 
ment, it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  there  are  stratified 
formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of  various  ages,  some  of 
them  even  of  Tertiary  date,  and  which  we  know  were  formed 
after  the  earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which 
are,  nevertheless,  in  some  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all 
vestiges  of  organic  bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  may 
have  been  effaced  by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive 
periods ;  indeed,  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  matter  of  fossil 
shells  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  such  organic  remains  being  often 
replaced  by  silex  or  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  by  the  space 
onee  occujiied  by  the  fossil  being  left  empty,  or  only  marked  by 
a  faint  impression. 

Those  who  believed  the  hypogene  rocks  to  have  originated 
antecedently  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  imputed  the  ab- 
sence of  lime  so  remarkable  in  metamorphic  strata  to  the  non- 
existence of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes  by  which  shells  and 
corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crystalline  forma- 
tions to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  this 
action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from 
the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion.  Not 
only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
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off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  creyices  of  rocks  in  regions  of 
active  and  spent  volcanos,  as  near  Naples  and  in  Auyergne.  By 
this  process,  fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  augite,  hornblende,  garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals. 
Although  we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions 
where  volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of 
extinct  volcanos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of 
springs,  both  cold  and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and  i 
other  rocks,  and  having  their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  1 
carbonate  of  lime. 

If  all  the  calcareous  matter  transferred  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  these  and  thousands  of  other  springs  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  earth's  crust  to  the  atmosphere,  could  be  presented  to  us  in 
a  solid  form,  we  should  find  that  its  volume  was  comparable  to 
that  of  many  a  chain  of  hills.  Calcareous  matter  ia  poured  into 
lakes  and  the  ocean  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so  that 
part  of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  precipitated, 
and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived 
from  mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven 
up  by  gas  and  steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

The  scarcity  of  limestone  in  many  extensive  regions  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Grampians  of 
Scotland,  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  action  of  this  kind ; 
and  if  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  in  Canada  afford 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  precisely  in  this  most  ancient  formation  that  the 
Eozoon  Cimadense  has  been  found.  The  fact  that  some  distinct 
bands  of  limestone  from  700  to  1,500  feet  thick  occur  here, 
may  be  connected  with  the  escape  from  destruction  of  some  few 
traces  of  organic  life,  even  in  a  rock  in  which  metamorphic 
action  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  serpentine,  augite,  and  other 
minerals  foimd  largely  intermixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MINERAL   VEINS. 

Diflferent  kinds  of  mineral  veins— Ordinary  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes— 
Their  frequent  coincidence  with  faults— Proofs  that  they  originated  in 
fissures  in  solid  rock — Veins  shifting  other  veins — Polishing  of  their  walls 
or  *  slickensides ' — Shells  and  pebbles  in  lodes — ^Evidence  of  the  successive 
enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins — ^Examples  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Auvergne — Dimensions  of  veins — ^Why  some  alternately  swell  out  and 
contract — Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — Supposed  relative 
age  of  the  precious  metaIs--Copper  and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than 
Cornish  tin — ^Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorganshire — Gold  in  Russia,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Anstraliar-Connection  of  hot  springs  and  mineral  veins. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through 
the  earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those 
more  or  less  connected  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  by  man  are 
obtained,  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to 
the  miner,  and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist. 

On  durerent  kinds  of  mineral  ^eins. — The  mineral  veins 
with  which  we  are  most  familiarly  acquainted,  are  those  of 
quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are  often  observed  to  form 
lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent  traversing  both  hypogene 
strata  and  fossiliferous  rocks.  Such  veins  appear  to  have  once 
been  chinks  or  small  cavities,  caused,  like  cracks  in  day,  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  during  desiccation,  or  in  passing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calcareous, 
and  occasionally  metallic  matters. have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from 
the  surrounding  rocks.  Mixed  with  hot  water  and  steam,  me- 
tallic ores  may  have  permeated  the  mass  until  they  reached 
those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the  Germans  a 
'  stockwerk,'  in  allusion  to  the  different  floors  on  which  the 
mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in 
vertical  shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by 
mechanical  violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both 
hypogene  and  fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite 
or  unknown  depths.     We  may  assume  that  they  correspond 
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with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused  from  xime  to  time  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins,  referable  to  such 
agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more  commonly 
3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  continuously  in  a  certain 
prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through  rocks 
varying  in  mineral  composition. 

Tliat  metalliferous  Teins  were  fissures. — As  some  intel- 
ligent miners,  after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins, 
have  been  unable  to  reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics 
with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures,  I  shall  begin  by  stating  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favour.  The  most  striking  fact  perhaps  which  can 
be  adduced  in  its  support  is,  the  coincidence  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  mineral  veins  with  f emits,  or  those  dislocations  of 
rocks  which  are  indisputably  due  to  mechanical  force,  as  above 
explained  (p.  64).  There  are  even  proofs  in  almost  every 
mining  district  of  a  succession  of  faults,  by  which  the  opposite 
walls  of  rents,  now  the  receptacles  of  metallic  substances,  have 
sujffered  displacement.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  a  a,  fig.  629, 
to  be  a  tin  lode  in  Oomwidl,  the  term  lode  being  applied  to 
veins  containing  metallic  ores.  This  lode,  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shifted  by  a  copper  lode  (b  h),  of 
similar  width.  The  first  fissure  (a  a)  has  been  filled  with  various 
materials,  partly  of  chemical  origin,  such  as  quartz,  fluor-spar, 
peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth, 
and  sulphuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  com- 
prising clay  and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected 
rocks.  The  plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places, 
parallel  to  the  vertical  sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy 
matter.  Occasionally  the  metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  de- 
tached masses  among  the  vein-stones. 

It  is  dear  that,  after  .the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and 
other  substances,  the  second  rent  (b  b)  was  produced  by  another 
fracture  accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the 
plane  of  b  b.  This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals, 
some  of  them  resembling  those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of 
lime)  and  quartz ;  others  diflierent,  the  copper  being  plentiful 
and  the  tin  wanting  or  very  scarce.  We  must  next  suppose  a 
third  movement  to  occur,  breaking  asunder  all  the  ^rocks  along 
the  line  c  c,  fig.  630 ;  the  fissure,  in  this  instance,  being  only 
.6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with  clay,  derived,  probably, 
from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or  partly,  perhaps, 
washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has  displaced  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
copper  vein  (b  6),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave 
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laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which 
had  not  previously  been  broken. 
Again,  in  fig.  631  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (d  d). 

Fig.  629. 


Vertical  sections  of  tlic  iiiiuc  of  Uuel  Pcever,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

also  filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a), 
and  has  lifted  it  slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The 
various  changes  here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  ex- 
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hibited  in  a  section  obtained  in  working  an  old  Comisb.  mine, 
long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish  of  Redruth,  called 
Huel  Peever,  and  described  bofch  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Came.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that  of 
c  c,  fig.  631,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  outline  of  the  country  above,  d,  c,  6,  a,  &c.,  or  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the 
dislocations,  a  powerful  denuding  force  having  clearly  been 
exerted  subsequently  to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  70.)  It 
is  commonly  said  in  Cornwall,  that  there  are  eight  distinct 
systems  of  veins  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as 
many  successive  movements  or  fractures ;  and  the  German 
miners  of  the  Hartz  Moimtains  speak  also  of  eight  systems  of 
veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained, 
the  opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if 
glazed,  and  are  not  imf  requently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel 
furrows  and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued 
rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These 
smoothed  surfaces  resemble  the  rocky  floor  over  which  a  glacier 
has  passed  (see  fig.,  p.  145).  They  are  common  even  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and  occur  equally  in  non-metal- 
liferous fissures.  They  are  called  by  miners  '  slicken-sides,' 
from  the  German  schlichteny  to  plane,  and  seite,  side.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  strise  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  rocks  were  moved. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire, 
containing  lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is 
occasionally  traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack 
passing  down  the  middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact 
are  slicken-sides,  well  polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes 
covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead-ore.  When  one  side  of  the 
vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks,  especially  if  small 
holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with  loud  explosions, 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner,  availing 
himself  of  this  circiunstance,  makes  with  his  pick  small  holes 
about  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  his  return  in 
a  few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.f 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the 
surface  of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles, 

*  Geol.    Trans,   vol.  iv.   p.  139;         f  Conyb.  and  Pliil.  Geol.  p.  401; 
Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Society,  Cornwall,      and  Farey's  Derbyshire,  p.  243. 
vol.  n.  p.  90. 
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agreeing  with  those  in  superficial  aUuviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and 
Saxony.  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine 
earthquakes.  Thus,  a  gryphsea  is  stated  by  M.  Yirlet  to  have 
been  met  with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^nmr,  in  France,  and  a 
madrepore  in  a  compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.''''  In 
Bohemia,  similar  pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of 
180  fathoms,  and  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Came  mentions  true  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  slate  in  a  tin  lode  of  the  Kelistran  Mine,  at  the 
depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surface.  They  were  cemented  by 
oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of  copper,  and  were  traced  over  a 
space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as  many  wide.f  When 
different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and 
which  are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a 
general  parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the 
tin  and  copper  veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west, 
while  the  lead- veins  run  north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no 
general  law  of  direction  common  to  different  mining  districts. 
The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another  reason  for  regarding 
them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that  faults  and  trap 
dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted  matter  which 
have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel. 

Fracturey  reopening  and  siiccessive  formation  of  veins* — ^Assum- 
ing, then,  that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and 
mechanical  deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider 
the  proofs  of  their  having  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during 
successive  enlargements. 

Werner  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff,  in  Saxony,  no 
less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.  This  layer 
was  formed  of  two  plates  of  calcareous  spar,  which  had  evidently 
lined  the  opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds 
followed  each  other  in  corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor- 
spar, heavy  spar,  galena,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  central  mass 
has  been  last  formed,  and  the  two  plates  which  coat  the  walls 
of  the  rent  on  each  side  are  the  oldest  of  all.  If  they  consist  of 
crystalline  precipitates,  they  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
the  fissure  to  have  remained  unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while 
a  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  solutions  which 
rose  up  from  below  :  but  such  a  mode  of  deposition,  in  the  case 
of  many  successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to  be  excep- 
tional. 

*  Fournet,  Etudes  sur  lea  Depots  f  Carue,  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc. 
Metalliftres.  Cornwall,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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If  a  Teinstone  consist  of  crjrBtalline  matter,  the  points  of  tlia 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwarda,  or  towards  tlie  centre  of  the 
Tein ;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  the  direction  There  there 
was  space  for  the  development  of  the  dystals.  Thns  each  new 
layer  receives  the  impiession  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding 
layer,  and  imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one  which  foUowa,  until 
at  length  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled  :  the  two  layers  wlu<^ 
meet  dovetul  the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other. 
But  in  Cornwall,  some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  or 
Fig,  saj.  eamba,    as    they  (  are    there 

1     n    a    ,  called,    exhibit    crystala    so 

dovetailed  as  to  prove  that 
the  same  fissure  has  been 
often  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De 
la  Beche  gives  the  following 
curious  and  instruotive  ex- 
ample (fig.  S32),  from  a  cop- 
per-mine in  granite,  near 
Kednith.*  Each  of  the 
plates  or  combs  (a,  b,  c,  d, 
e,  f)  is  double,  having  the 
points  of  their  crystals  turned  inwards  along  the  axis  of  the 
comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6)  are  parted  by  a 
thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  that  each  comb  is  readily 
separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  hammer. 
The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure 
at  siic  successive  periods,  and  the  outer  w^ls  of  the  vein,  where 
the  first  narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic 
surfaces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  alternate 
with  ores  and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  side*  of 
a  fissure  to  be  encrusted  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Von  Such 
observed,  in  Lancerote,  the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in 
1731  to  be  traversed  by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had 
deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the  incrustation  nearly  extending 
to  the  middle. t  Such  a  vein  may  then  be  -filled  with  clay  or 
sand,  and  afterwards  re-opened,  the  new  rent  dividing  the 
argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall 
down.  Various  metals  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated  from 
aqueous  solutions  among  the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  ia  demonstrated 
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by  occasional  cross-yeins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of 
previously  formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus, 
for  example,  M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in 
Auyergne  worked  under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the 
granite  of  that  country  was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite, 
and  then  dislocated,  so  that  open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite 
and  the  granitic  veins.  Into  such  openings,  quartz,  accom- 
panied by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  intro- 
duced. Another  convulsion  then  burst  open  the  rocks  along 
the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of  deposits  were  cracked 
and  often  shattered^  so  that  the  new  rent  was  filled,  not  only 
with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but  with  pieces 
of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  surfaces  on  the 
sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of 
these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during 
which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  horn- 
stone  quartz,  by  which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz 
before  mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period 
was  followed  by  other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  the 
introduction  of  other  sets  of  mineral  deposits,  as  well  as  of 
pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne,  derived  from  super- 
ficial alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  even  older  Pliocene 
date.  Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins 
might  have  been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures, 
and  reflect  how  few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  iip  entirely, 
and  that  a  coxmtry  with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must 
naturally  offer  much  feebler  resistance  along  the  old  lines  of 
fracture  than  anywhere  else. 

Cause  of  alternate  eontraetion  and  swellinff  of  Teing.— A 
large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreas- 
burg  in  the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500 
yards  perpendicidarly,  and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost 
everywhere  a  width  of  3  feet.  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewhere  are  extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in 
one  part,  and  then  8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a. 
few  fathoms,  and  then  again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate 
swelling  and  contraction  is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require 
explanation.  The  walls  of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir  H. 
De  la  Beclie,  are  rarely,  perfect  planes  throughout  their  entire 
course,  nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  so,  since  they 
commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and  different 
mineral  composition.  If,  therefore,  the  opposite  sides  of  such 
irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
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be  a  fault,  as  m  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins,  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as  will 
be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Let  a  h,  fig.  633,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and 
let  a  h,  fig.  634,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  in  two 
a  piece  of  paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower 
portion  of  this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a\  taking  care  that 
the  two  pieces  of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an  irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavi- 

Fig.  633. 


Fig.  Ooo. 


ties  atdddy  and  when  we  compare  such  figures  with  nature  we 
find  that,  with  certain  modifications,  they  represent  the  interior 
of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If,  instead  of  sliding  the  cut 
paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower  part  towards  the 
left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was  previously  slid  to  the 
right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the  cavities  so  pro- 
duced, two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  //,  fig.  635,  being  then 
formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  circumstances 
considerable  variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings  between 
unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being 
moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of 
contact. 
Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so  ; 
but  some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination 
or  *hade,'  as  it  is  termed,  the  angles  of  dip  being 
very  various.  The  course  of  a  vein  is  frequently 
very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be 
choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points 
where  it  departs  most  widely  from  verticality. 
Hence  at  places,  such  as  a,  fig.  636,  the  miner  com- 
plains that  the  ores  are  'nipped,'  or  greatly  reduced 
in  quantity,  the  space  for  their  free  deposition 
having  been  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  the 
pre-occupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy  materials. 
When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide,  they  are 
UBUSLily  filled  for  the  most  i^o^  mth  earthy  matter,  and  frag- 


Fig.  636. 
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ments  of  rock,  through,  which  the  ores  are  disseminated.  The 
metallic  substances  frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces 
of  rock,  which  our  miners  call  *  horses'  or  *  riders.'  That  we 
should  find  some  mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is 
also  natural,  for  we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  deposits  in  veins. — ^If  we  now  turn  from  the 
mechanical  to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  production  of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  those  parts  of  fissures  which  were  choked  up  with  the 
ruins  of  fractured  rocks  must  always  have  been  filled  with 
water ;  and  almost  every  vejn  has  probably  been  the  channel  by 
which  hot  springs,  so  common  in  countries  of  volcanos  and 
earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the  surface.  For  we  know 
that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend  downwards  to  vast 
depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are  most  me- 
talliferous near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  f  ormations, 
especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a  circum- 
stance which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover 
acknowledged  that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos, 
are  nevertheless  observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  up- 
heaval and  dislocation  of  rocks.  "^  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all 
the  substances  with  which  hot  springs  are  impregnated,  agree 
with  those  discharged  in  a  gaseous  form  from  volcanos.  Many 
of  these  bodies  occur  as  vein-stones  ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sidphate  of  barytes,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that,  if  veins  have  been  filled 
with  gaseous  emanations  &om  masses  of  melted  matter,  slowly 
cooling  in  the  subterranean  regions,  the  contraction  of  such 
masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on  granite  (a  rock  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduction  in  volume  amount- 
ing to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystallisation,  therefore,  of  such 
plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only  capable  of 
rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  sup- 
port, but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it 
happens  to  rest  on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain 
unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
that  there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between 
metalliferous  veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in 

*  See  Dr.  Daiibeny's  Volcanos. 
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•olution,  yet  we  must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  con- 
tents of  hot  springs  and  mineral  veins  would  be  identical.  On 
the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  judiciously  observed  that 
we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances,  which,  being  least 
soluble,  are  not  discharged  byjiot  springs, — or  that  class  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the  thermal  waters  ascend- 
ing from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walls  of  a  fissure, 
as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to  diminish.  The 
higher  they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more  will  they  cool, 
till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs,  being  in 
that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substuioes,  such 
as  the  alkalis,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  not  met  with  in 
veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
granitic  rocks.  * 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary 
chemical  action,  or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which 
waters  holding  the  ores  in  solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise 
upwards  from  great  depths  in  the  earth.  But  there  are  other 
phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of  the  same  simple  explanation. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  veins  containing  ores  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead,  traverse  alternate  beds  of 
limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is  plentiful  where  the  walls 
of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is  reduced  to  a  mere  string 
when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  .or  '  toad-stone,^  as  it  is 
called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original  fissure  is  narrower 
where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more  of  the  space  is 
there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such  poin^  have 
not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

*  Lodes  in  Cornwall,'  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  *  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock 
which  they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  veiy 
suddenly,  in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many 
lodes  which  yield  abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive 
in  clay-slate,  or  killas,  and  vice  verad. 

Supposed  relative  agre  of  the  different  metals. — ^After  duly 
reflecting  on  the  facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
mineral  veins,  like  eruptions  of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to 
many  distinct  periods  of  the  earth's  histbry,  although  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  age  of  veins ;  because 
they  have  often  remained  open  for  ages,  and  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having  been  once  filled,  has 
frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  But  besides  this  diver- 
sity of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists  that  certain 
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metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others  in  more 
modem  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more 
ancient  than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once 
relied  upon  in  support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted 
by  later  experience,  and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological 
order  of  arrangement  can  be  recognised  in  the  position  of  the 
precious  and  other  metals  in  the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin 
abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The 
government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wex- 
ford, veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argen- 
tiferous) are  much  older  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of 
the  two  countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological  changes  has 
occurred  at  two  distinct  epochs, — in  Wexford,  before  the  De- 
vonian strata  were  deposited ;  in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboni- 
ferous epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish  mining  district :  We 
have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite  veins,  which 
veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strata,  the  same 
Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded  before 
the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  gra- 
nite, have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  men- 
tioned, but  have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subse- 
quently to  these  elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced, 
being  of  a  date  certainly  posterior  to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior 
to  the  Devonian  ;  for  they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is 
still  more  decisive,  streaks  or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have 
been  found  near  Wexford  in  the  Devonian,  not  far  from  points 
where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian  strata. 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  de- 
fined, we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the 
close  of  the  Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period. 
Besides  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these 
ancient  or  primary  metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also 
of  tin  found  in  Wicklow  in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  veins  of  the  same  age.* 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monu- 
ments of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite 
was  formed  ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained 
granite,  often  tortuous  (see  fig.  C14,  p.  545),  penetrating  both 
the  outer  crust  of  granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or 
primary  rocks,  including  the  coal-measures ;  thirdly,  elvans, 
holding  their  course  straight  through  granite,  granitic  veins, 

*  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  MS.  Notes  on  Irish  Survey, 
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and  fossiliferous  slates ;  fourthly,  veins  of  tin  also  containing 
copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fissures  of  difiTerent 
ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  592.  Here,  then,  the  tin  lodes  are 
newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  some 
Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  instances  posterior 
to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir  H. 
de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration 
can  be  otherwise  interpreted.^  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that 
the  most  ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal< 
measures  of  that  part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are 
"of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford 
and  some  adjoining  counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  declare,  although  probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Permian  period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been 
discovered  in  any  red  sandstone  which  overlied  the  coal  in  the 
south-west  of  England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias, 
and  others  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  which  have  been  traced 
into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver 
of  Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which 
overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in  which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous 
trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  decidedly  a  tertiary  formation. 
In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
Hussia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
auriferous  alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose 
and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison,  MM.  De  Vemeuil  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the 
syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.  They 
observe,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Permian  con- 
glomerates which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  although 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with  tibie 
pebbles  of  those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  Ura- 
lian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum,  were  not 
formed,  or  certainly  not  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation,  during 
the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Austra- 
lia, the  bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with, 
those  of  the  mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge 
marsupials,  some  of  them  of  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied 
to  the  living  wombat.  They  belong  to  the  genera  Diprotodon 
and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen.  The  gold  of  Northern 
Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos  with  copper 

*  Report  on  OeoVo^  oC  Cornwall,  p.  310.J 
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pyrites,  in  YeinB  traversing  the  cretaceo-oolitic  formations,  so 
called  because  its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the  creta^ 
oeous  and  partly  of  the  oolitic  fauna  of  Europe.^  The  gold 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  moxmtainous  parts  of  Yir'* 
ginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  occurs  in  meta- 
morphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived 
from  the  same. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  in 
slate,  quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine, 
both  in  veins  and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances 
from  the  veins.  In  Australia  it  has  been  worked  successfully 
not  only  in  alluvium,  but  in  veinstones  in  the  native  rock, 
generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales  and  slates.  It  has  been 
traced  on  that  continent  over  more  than  nine  degrees  of  latitude 
(between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  39°  S.),  and  over  twelve  of 
longitude,  and  yielded  in  1853  an  annual  supply  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  Oalifomia  ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  pro- 
spect of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  gold-fields. 

Origin  of  gold  in  California, — ^Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  f  in  hie 
treatise  ^  On  the  Gold  Fields  of  Oalifomia,'  has  shown  that  th^ 
ore  in  the  gold  workings  is  derived  from  drifts,  or  gravel  clay 
and  sand,  of  two  distinct  geological  ages,  both  comparatively 
modem,  but  belonging  to  different  river-systems,  the  older  of 
which  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  capped  by  a  thick  sheet  of  lava 
divided  by  basaltic  columns.  The  auriferous  quartz  of  these 
drifts  is  derived  from  veins  apparently  due  to  hydrothermal 
agency,  proceeding  from  granite  and  penetrating  strata  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Jurassic  and  Triassic  date.  The  fossil  wood  of 
the  drift  is  sometimes  beautifully  silicified,  and  occasionally  the 
trunks  of  trees  are  replaced  by  iron  pyrites,  but  gold  seems  not 
to  have  been  found  as  in  the  pyrites  of  similarly  petrified  trees 
in  the  drift  of  Australia. 

The  formation  of  recent  metalliferous  veins  is  now  going  on, 
according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  are  fissures  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  State  of  that  name,  from 
which  boiling  water  and  steam  escape,  forming  siliceous  in- 
crustations on  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  In  one  case  where  the 
fissure  is  partially  filled  up  with  silica  enclosing  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  veinstone. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  #ad  and 
some  other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone 


*  Darwin's  S.  America,  p.  209,  &c. 
t  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  1868,  p.  294, 
D  D 
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as  well  as  in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rock,  whereas 
tin  is  met  with  in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the 
plutonic  series.  If  this  rule  hold  true  generally,  the  geological 
position  of  tin  accessible  to  the  miner  will  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  rocks  older  than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will 
be  of  higher  relative  antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
'  underlying '  igneous  formations  or  granites  which  are  visible 
to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole,  than  the  overlying  or  trappean 
formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of 
them  with  volcanic,  other  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled 
with  different  metals,  it  wiU  follow  that  those  formed  farthest 
from  the  surface  will  usually  require  the  longest  time  before 
they  can  be  exposed  superficially.  In  order  to  bring  them  into 
view,  or  within  reach  of  the  miner,  a  greater  amount  of  up- 
heaval and  denudation  must  take  place  in  proi)ortion  as  th^  have 
lain  deeper  when  first  formed  and  filled.  A  considerable  series 
of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any  part  of  the 
fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it  was 
cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  en- 
large on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  wiU  remember  what  was 
said  in  the  30th,  32nd,  and  35th  chapters,  on  the  chronology 
of  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  formations. 
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ABBEVILLE,  flint  tools  of,  129 
Aberdeenshire,  granite  of,  542 
Abich,  M.,  on  trachytic  rocks,  488 
Acer  trilobatum,  Miocene,  196, 196 
Aerodus  notrilis,  Lias,  837 
Acrogens,  term  explained,  279 
Aerokpis  Sedgtoickii,  Permian,  871 
Actason  aeutus.  Great  Oolite,  822 
Actinoqfclas  in  Atlantic  mud,  268 
Actinolite,  488,  486 

schist,  562 

iEchmodus  Leachii,  Lias,  836 
AdiantUes  Hibemica,  Old  Bed,  423 
Agassiz  on  fish  of  Sheppey,  242 

on  fish  of  the  Brown-Coal,  524 

on  fish  of  Monte  Bolca,  528 

on  Old  Bed  fossil  fish,  425,  429 

on  Silurian  fish,  448 

Age  of  metamorphio  rocks,  581 

of  Plutonic  rocks,  548 

of  strata,  tests  of,  100 

of  volcanic  rocks  504 

Agglomerate  described,  492 

Agnostut  integer.    A.  ^;r,  472 

Air-breathers  of  the  coal,  894 

Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Cretaceous  flora  of,  277 

Alabaster  defined,  14 

Albert!  on  Keuper,  355 

Albite,  483, 484 

Aldeby  and  Chillcsford  beds,  168 

Alkali,  present  in  the  Paleozoic  strata,  571 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura,  146 

Alps,  age  of  metamorphic  rocks  in,  583 

nummulitic  limestone  and  flysch  of, 

252 
Alum  schists  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  473 
Alluvial  deposits,    Beoent  and  Postplio- 

cene,  128 
Alluvium,  term  explained,  76 

in  Auveigne,  77 

Alternations  of  marine  and  freshwater 

strata,  49 
Alum  Bay  beds,  plants  of  the,  237 
Amblyrhynchns  cristatns,  a  living  marine 

saurian,  340 
America,  North,  Glacial  formations  of,  159 

S.,  gradual  rise  of  land  in,  49 

Silurian  ■trata  of,  463 
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America.   See  United  States,  Canada,  Nova 

Scotia 
American  character  of  Lower  Miocene  flora. 

148 

forms  in  Swiss  Miocene  flora,  198 

Amiens,  flint  tools  of,  129 
Ammonites  bi/rons,  Lias,  834 

Braikenridgii,  Oolite,  822 

Bucklandi,  Lias,  884 

Deshayesii,  Neocomian,  288 

ffumphresianus.  In/,  Oolite,  829 

Jason,  Oaford  Clay,  818 

Noricus,  Speeton,  289 

macrocepltalus,  Oolite,  880 

margarittUus,  Lias,  835 

planorbis,  Zum,  834 

Rhotomagensis,  Chalk  marl,  273 

Amphibole  group  of  minerals,  488,  486 
Amphistegina  Hauerina,  Vienna  basin,  201 
Amphitherium  Broderipii,  in  Stone^ld,  826 

Prevostii,  Stonesfield  slate,  325 

Ampullaria  glauca,  82 

Amygdaloid,  490 

Analcime,  484 

Anamesite,  a  variety  of  basalt,  488 

Ananchytes  ovatus.     White  chalk,  268 

witii  crania  attached,  25 

Ancillaria  subulata.  Eocene,  83 
Ancyloceras  gigas,  285 

spinigerum,  Oault,  276 

Duvallei,  Neocomian,  288 

Ancylus  velletia  (A,  elegans),  81 
Andalusite,  484 

Andes,  Plutonic  rocks  of  the,  553 
Andreasburg,  metalliferous  vein  of,  595 
Angelin,  on  Cambrian  of  Sweden,  473 
Angiosperms,  279 

of  the  coal,  412 

Anglesea,  dike  cutting  through  shale  in,  499 
Anodonta  Cordierii,  30 

Jukesii,  Upper  Old  Bed,  422 

latimarginata,  80 

Anoplotherium  commune,  Binstead,  228 

gracile,  Paris  basin,  246 

Anorthite,  483,  485 
Annularia  sphinophylloides,  coal,  407 
Antholithes,  coal-measures,  412 
Anthracite,  ooivvei«loTi  oI^sooSlVd^a^^'^ 
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Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  fil,  62 
Antrim,  Chalk  altered  by  a  dike  in,  fiOO 
,  Lower  Miocene,  volcanic  rocks  of, 

523 
Antwerp  Crag,  179 
Apateon  pedestris,  a  carboniferous  reptile, 

S87 
Apatite,  484 
Apennines,  Northern,  metamorphic  rocks 

of,  588 
Apes,  fossil  of  the  TTpper  Miocene,  190 
ApioerinUes  ratundtu^  Bradford.  820 
Appalachians,  long  lines  of  flexures  in, 

69,70 
,  vast  thickness  of  successive  strata  in, 

87 
AptychuSt  part  of  ammonite,  814 
injueous  rocks  defined,  8-11 
Ansucaria  sphcerocarpa.  Inf.  Oolite,  826 
Arbroath,  section  of  Old  Red  at,  51 
Archawpteryx  macrura,  8ol€n?io/en,2l5 
Archegosaurut  minor  and  A,  medius,  coal 

measures,  388 
Archiac,  M.  d',  on  nummulites,  252 

,  on  chalk  of  France,  281 

Arctic  Miocene  Flora,  214 
Area  of  the  Wealden,  296 
Areas,  permanence  of  continental,  94 
Arenaceous  rocks  described,  11 
ArenicolUes  linearis,  Axenig  beds,  460 
Arenig  or  Stiper-Stones  group,  459 
—^-  volcanic  formations  of,  533 
Argile  plastique,  251 
Argillaceous  rocks  described,  12 
Argillite,  Argillaceous  schist,  563 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  Isle  of  Mull  leaf  beds, 

222 
Armagh,  bone  beds  in  Mountain  Lime- 
stone at,  419 
Arran,  amygdaloid  filled  with  spar  near, 

503 
— ^,  erect  trees  in  volcanic  ash  of,  530 
— — ,  Greenstone  dike  in,  498 
Arthur's  seat,  trap  rocks  of,  529 
Articola,  tooth  of,  142 
Asaphtts  caudatus,  Silurian,  450 

tyrannus,  A.  Buchii,  458 

Ascenedon,  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks 

in,  579 
Ash,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Trcmadoc  beds, 

467 
Ashby-de-Ia  Zouch,  fault  in  coal  field  of, 

68 
A»pidura  loricata,  Mtuchelkcdk,  359 
Astarte  borealis  (  =  A,   arciica=  A.  com- 

preua)t  153 

Omalii,  Crag,  175 

Aderophyllites/oliojitu,  Coal,  407 
Attrangia  lineata  (AntJiophyllumlineaium), 

204 
AUrcea  boidl^forme.  Carboniferous,  415 
Astropeeten  crispatus,  London  clay,  241 
Atherfield  clay,  285 
Atlantic  mud,  composition  of,  263 
Aturia  ziczac  {Nautilu*  ziczag),  241 
Atrypa  reticularis,  Aymestry,  445 
Augite,  483, 486 
Auricula,  recent,  31 
Ansten,  Mr.  Godwin,  on  maxine  deposit  of 
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Austen,  on  boulders  in  chalk,  267 
Austr^Uan  cave  breccias,  135 
Australia,  auriferous  gravel  of,  601 
Auveigne,  alluvium  in,  77 

chain  of  extinct  volcanos  in,  479 

granite  veins  in,  595 

Lower  Miocene  of,  208 

Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  524 

Postpliocene  volcanic   eruptions  in 

511 
— —  springs  from  spent  volcanoB,  568 
Aveline  Mr.,  on  Tarannon  shales,  452 
Avicula  contorta,  Rhcetic  beds,  845 

eygnipes,  Idcu,  838 

— —  inaiquivalvis,  Lias,  888 
—  socialis,  Muschelkali,  359 
Aviculopecten  papyraceus,  coal  measmes, 

886 

sublobatus,  mountain  limestone,  417 

Aymestry  Limestone,  444 

Aizoic  period,  supposed,  587 

Azores,  Miocene  lavas  with  shells,  523 


BACILLARtAparadoxa,  27 
Baculites  anceps,  Lotoer  Chalk,  273 

Faujasii,  chalk,  261 

Baffin's  Bay,  formation  of  drift  in,  148, 

150 
Bagshot  sands,  233, 235,  287 
BaiaB,  Bay  of,  subterranean  igneous  action 

in,  553 
Bakewell,  Mr.,  on  cleavage  in  Swiss  Alps, 

574 
Bala  and  Caradoc  beds,  454 
Balistidce,  defensive  spine  of,  286 
Bangor,  or  Longmynd  group,  470 
Banksia,  seed  and  fruit  of.  Lower  Miooow, 

213 
Barmouth  sandstones ,  470 
Barnes,  Mr.  J.,  on  insects  in  American 

coal,  397 
Barnstaple,  Upper  Devonian  of,  432 
Barrande,   M.  Joachim,  his  *  Primordial 

Zone,'  446, 471 

on  metamorphosia  of  trilobites,  455 

Barrett  Mr.  on  bird  in  Blackdown  bedf, 

275 
Barton  series,  sands  and  clays,  233 
shells,  per  centage  of,  common  to  Loo* 

don  clay,  233 
Basalt  columnar,  495 

composition  of,  488 

Basaltic  rocks,  poor  in  silica,  488 

specific  gravity  of  minerals  in,  488 

Btuilosaurus,  Eocene,  United  States,  255 

Basset,  term  explained,  60 

Basterot,  M.  de,  on   Bordeaux  tertiaiT 

strata,  118 
Bath  Oolite,  819 
Batrachian  reptiles  in  coal,  887 
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of  metamorphic  rocks,  572 
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Meet  trees  in,  892 

structore  of  the,  894 

vegetation  of  tbe,  402 

air-breathers  in  the,  866, 394 

Period,  climate  of  the,  418 

field  of  Virginia,  862 

measures  d  Noya  Scotia,  390 
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pipes,  danger  of,  880 

rainprints  in,  898 
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Goalbrook-Dale,  faults  in,  66 
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Gockfidd  Fell  rocks,  altered  by  dikes,  600 
Coelacanthus  granulattUy  Permian  ^  871 
Goleoptera  of  CEningen  beds,  199 
CoUyrites  ringens,  Inf.  Oolite^  328 
Columnar  structure   of  yolcanic  rocks, 

494 

basalt  in  the  Yicentin,  495 

Compact  felspar,  485 
Concretionary  structure,  40 
Cone  of  Tartaret,  511,  526 

of  Cdme,  512 

Cones  and  craters  described,  479 

absence  of  in  England,  6 

Conformable  stratification,  15 
Conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  12 

Dolomitlc  of  Bristol,  352 

ConifersB  of  the  coal-measures,  410 
Connecticut  Valley,  New  Sed  Sandstone 

of,  361 
Oonocephattu  striatuSf  472 
(hnocorffphe  striata,  472 
Conrad,  Mr. ,  on  age  of  American  cretaceous 

rocks,  282 
Consolidation  of  strata,  88 
Continents  and  oceans,  permanence  of,  94 
Contorted  strata,  in  drift,  155 
Conulus  pris(M4f  coal,  897 
Comu  d^erdUus,  Bracklesham,  237 
Conularia  orfMta,  Deyonian,  435 
Conybeare  and  Phillips  on  ninety-fathom 

dike,  67 
Conybeare,  Mr.,  on  reptiles  of  the  Lias,  388 
Copper  lode  near  Bedruth,  591 
Goprolite  bed  of  Chloritic  Series,  274 
beds  of  Bed  and  Coralline  crags,  172, 

174 
CoprolUes  of/ish/rom  the  chalky  273 
Corals  of  the  Deyonian,  433 
— ^  of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  41o 
CoralSf  Neozoic  type  of,  414 

Pakeozoic  type  cf,  414 

Coral  Bag,  fossils  of  the,  316 
Coralline  or  White  Crag,  173 
Corhieella  (Cyrena)  fluminalis,  30 
Corhula  pisum^  Hempstead  beds,  220 
Corinth,  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gases  near, 

570 
Combrash  or  Forest  Marble,  319 
Cornwall,  granite  veins  in,  545,  566 

lodes  in,  599 

mass  of  granite  in,  586 

ve:rtical  sections  of  veins  in  mine,  591 

Coseguina  volcano,  burying  of  organic  re- 
mains by,  507 
Ong,  term  defined,  168 
of  Antwerp,  179 
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Crag,  fauna  of,  its  relation  to  that  of  pre> 
sent  seas,  177 

Norwich,  169 

Coralline  or  White,  178 

Bed,  170 

tables  of  marine  testaoea  in;  178 

deposits,  climate  of,  176 

Crania  attached  to  a  sea-urchin,  25 

Parisiensis,  WTnte  ChdUc,  269 

CrasscUella  suUutta,  Barton,  234 

Craters  and  cones  described,  479 

Theory  of  Elevation,  480 

Craven  fault,  67 

Creeps  in  coal-mines,  55 

Cretaceous  rocks  of  United  States,  282  ' 

Period,  error  as  to  continuity  of,  268 

flora  of  the  Upper,  277 

volcanic  rocks,  528 

Plutonic  rocks,  654 

Period,  distinct  mineral  diaracter  of 

rocks  in,  267 

rocks,  classification  of,  257 

strata,  connection  between  Upper  and 

Lower,  277 

Crinoidea  of  Mountain  Limestone,  415 

Croatia,  Lower  Miocene  beds  of,  217 

Croll,  Mr.,  on  amount  of  subaerial  denuda- 
tion, 91 

Cromer  forest-bed,  167 

Crop  out,  term  plained,  60 

Crossopterygidse,  or  fringe-finned  fish,  425 

Crowfoot,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  Aldeby  beds,  168 

Crust  of  the  earth  defined,  2 

Crustaceans  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  428 

Cryptodon  angulatum,  London  Clay,  241 

Crystalline  Limestone,  568 

rocks  defined,  8 

schists,  much  alkali  in  the,  571 

theory  of  cleavage,  575 

Cup  and  Star  corals,  414 

Curved  strata,  50-53 

Cutch,  salt-layers  in  the  Bunn  of,  354 

Cuvier,  M.,  on  fauna  of  the  Paris  basin,  246 

on  Mammalia  of  Paris  gypsum,  206 

on  Tertiary  series,  118 

Cy€Uhocrinu*  caryoerinoides,  415 

planus,  416 

Cyathophyllum  ccespitotum,  434 

Cyclopean  isles,  beds  of  tuff  and  clay  in,  513 

contorted  strata  in,  514 

Cyclopteris  Hibemiea,  Old  Bed,  423 

Cyclostigma  (Lepidodendron),  Old  Bed,  423 

CycloOoma  elegans,  Loess,  82 

Cylindrites  aattus,  Cfreat  Oolite,  322 

Caress  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  883 

Cypridesin  the  Weald  Clay,  292 

Cypridina  serrato-striata,  433 

Cypris  in  freshwater  deposits,  33 

gibbosa,  C,  tuberculata,  C.  leguminella, 

301 

striato-punctata,    C.    fasciculata,    C. 

granulata,  302 

Purbeckensis,  Cypris  punctata,  308 

spinigera.  Weald  Clay,  292 

Cyrena  {(^yrbicdla)  fluminalis,  80 

cuneifortnis,  Woolwich  Clays,  243 

obovata,  30 

semistriata,  ffempstead  beds,  220 

CystidesB  of  Silurian  rocks,  449 

Cythere  i^floOa,  coal  measures,  886 
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DABOXYLOK,  fragment  of  coniferoiiB 

wood,  410 
Dana,  on  Tolcanio  mineraJs,  484 
Banish  Utchen-middens,  128 
Jkqteditu  monilifer.  Lias,  886 
Durbishlre  on  diells  of  Moel  TiTfaen,  157 
Dflrtmoor,poBt-car  bonifterons  granite  of ,0M 

intmsiTe  granite  at,  556 

Darwin,  Mr.,  on  foliation  and  lamination, 

579 
— ~  on  mammalia  of  South  America,  137 

on  marine  saurian,  840 

on  rise  of  part  of  South  America,  49 

on  sinking  of  coral  reefs,  49 

on  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  Andes,  553 

on  relationship  of  extinct  to  liying 

types,  137 
Dates  of  discorery  of  fossil  yertebrata,447 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  decomposition  of  tra- 

chytic  rocks,  670 
Daubr^e,  on  formation  of  zeolites,  505 

on  alkaline  waters  of  Flombi^res,  568 

Davidson,  Mr.,  on  Spiriferina,  333 
Davis,  Mr.  E.,  on  fossils  of  Lingula  Flags, 

468 
Dawkins,  Mr.  Boyd,  on  Hyeena  spdaea,  134 
-—  on  mammalia  of  Cromer  Forest-bed, 

167 

on  Triassic  mammifer,  348 

Dawson,  Dr.,  on    Devonian    flora    and 

insects,  488-440 
— —  on  Eozoon  Ganadense,  476 

on  Nova  Scotia  coid-measures,  390 

on  Nova  Scotia  coal-plants,  892, 893 

— -  on  Pupa  vetusta,  997 

on  structure  of  sigillaria,  408 

on  structure  of  calamite,  407 

«— ^  reptiles  and  shells  in  Nova  Scotia 

coal,  895 
Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints  in  Trias,  362 
Debey,  Dr.,  on  flora  and  fauna  of  Aix, 

278,  279 
Dechen,  M.  von,  on  organic  remains  of  the 

brown  coal,  524 

on  Cornish  granite  veins,  545 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.,  on  granite  of  Dart- 
moor, 566 

on  Carrara  marble,  583 

on  mineral  veins,  600 

on  Redruth  copper-mine,  594 

on  trap  rocks  of  New  Red,  529 

on  saurians  of  the  Lias,  341 

on  Welsh  coal-measures,  878 

Delesse,  on  action"  of  water  in  metamor- 

phlsm,  569 
Deltas,  strata  accumulated  in,  4 
Dendrerpeton  in  coal,  895 
Denudation  defined,  73 

Bubaerial,  74 

Uttoral,  79 

submarine,  81 

average  annual  amount  of  subaerial, 

90 

of  carboniferous  strata,  377 

counteracting  upheaval,  83-92 

a  means  of  exposing  crystalline  rocks, 

547 
— —  trap  dikes  cut  oft  by,  502 

^d    volcanic    toYoe   antagonigtic 

poweiB,  92 
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Deposition,  rate  of ,  shown  by  fossils,  83 
Derbydiixe,  veins  in  Mountain  Limestone, 

592 
Derivative  shellB  of  the  Bed  Orag,  171-179 
Desnc^ers,  M.,  on  age  of  Faluns,  119 

on  Eocene  fossil  footprints,  247 

Desor,  M.,  on  Celtic  ooimi  in  laike-dwell* 

ings,  126 
Devonian  Period,  Upper,  432,  Middle,  488, 
Lower,  486 

fossils  of  the  Eifel,  518 

of  Russia,  437 

of  United  States  and  Canada,  437 

insects  of  Canada,  489 

strata,  classification  of,  421-482 

Devonshire,  cleavage  of  slate  rocks  in,  577 
Diabase,  489 

Diagonal,  or  cross-stratification,  18 
Diagram  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  IH 
of  Plutonic  and  sedimentary  forma- 
tions, 551 
Diallage,  488-486 

DiasUiora  dUutiana,  Bath  Oolite^  821 
Diatomaceas  forming  tripoli,  27 
Dicercu  Lonsdalii,  Neocomian,  286 
Didelphys  AzatxBy  Recent^  325 
Didymograpsus  geminiu^  460 

Murchuoniiy  458 

Dike  cutting  through  shale,  Anglesea,  499 

cutting  through  chalk,  Antrim,  499, 

450 
Dikes  defined,  6 

of  Monte  Somma,  610 

in  Patagonia,  ground  plan  of,  516 

volcanic  or  trap,  497-501 

Dikdocephalus  Minnesoteruis,  474 

Diluvium,  origin  of  term,  144 

Dinomis  Falapteryx,  of  New  Zealand,  137 

Dinotheriumgiganteumt  187 

Diorite,  489 

Dip  and  strike,  terms  explained,  57 

IHplograpsus/oKumt  Llandeilo  Flags,  458 

prisHs,  Llandeilo  beds,  458 

Dirt-bed  of  the  Purbeck,  308 

Dogger-bank  described,  82 

Dolomite  defined,  14 

Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol,  352 

Dolerite,  a  variety  of  basalt,  488 

Downs,  escarpments  of  North  and  South. 
81 

Dowson,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  Aldeby  beds,  168 

Downton  Sandstone,  442 

Drew,  Mr.,  on  Hastings  Sands,  293 

Drift  of  Ireland,  166 

of  Norfolk  cUffis,  166 

of  Scandinavia,  161 

of  Bridlington,  165 

carried  by  icebergs,  149 

shells  in  Canada,  159 

contorted  strata  in,  156 

marine  shells  in  Scotch,  152 

Dudley  Limestone,  448 

Dufrenoy,  M.,  on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  566 

Dumont,  Prof.,  on  Belgian  Lower  Eocene, 
257 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  Neozoic  corals  passing 
down  to  Devonian,  414 

Dundry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  section,  of,  107 

Dunker,  Dr.,  on  wealden  of  Gemumy,  296 

T^xix^kT^Titl^lIow  sandstone  of,  433 
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EABTH'S  crast  defined,  2 
Echinoderms  of  Suffolk  Crag,  176 
EchinotpJuerites  balticttSy  456 
EgertoQ,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  Headon  series, 
231 

on  fish  of  the  Permian,  870 

on  fish  of  Penarth  beds,  346 

Ehrenberg,  Prof,  on  term  Bryozonm,  173 

on  Silurian  foraminifera,  462 

on  infusoria,  27 

Eifel  Limestone,  436 

Lake-craters  of,  618 

Miocene,  volcanic  rocks  of,  623 

Pliocene,  volcanoes  of  the,  618 

trass  of  the,  619 

Elephcu  antiquus,  molar  of,  140 

meridionalis,  molar  of,  140 

primigeniusj  molar  of,  140 

Elevation  craters,  theory  of,  480 
Elvans,  term  explained,  666 

of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  599 

Elytron  of  BuprestU  t  Stone^d,  323 
Emmons,  Prof.,  on  jaws  of  Trlassio  quad- 
ruped, 364 

on  Dromatherlum,  364 

Encrhiites  of  Bradford,  820 
Encrinus  liliiformiSt  Mtuchdkalky  869 
Endogens,  term  ezplained,279 
Engihoul  cave,  human  and  animal  re- 
mains in,  134 
England  and  Wales,  glaciation  of,  146 
Enstatite,  486 
Eocene  areas  of  Europe,  map  of,  226 

foraminifera,250 

formations  of  France,  246-252 

of  England,  227 

period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  627 

Plutonic  rocks  of  the,  662 

metamorphic  rooks  of  the,  682 

of  France,  footprints  in,  247 

and  Miocene,  line  between  the,  206, 

226 

term  defined,  120 

of  the  United  States,  264 

Eozoon  Canadentff  oldest  known  fossil,  676 

Eppelsheim,  Dinotherium  of,  201 

Epidote,  484 

EquisetacesB  of  the  coal,  406 

EguisetUes  colutnnaris,  Keuper^  866 

Equus  caballiu,  tooth  of,  141 

Erratics,  Alpine,  146 

Erratic  blocks,  nature  of,  144 

of  Greenland,  148 

—  near  Chichester,  168 

in  the  Bed  Crag,  176 

Escarpments  explained,  80 
Eschara  distichOy  White  Chalky  271 
Escharina  oceanic  White  Chalk,  271 
Estheria  mtnuto,  IZWcw,  329 

ovatOy  Richmondy  Virginiay  863 

Etheridge,  Mr.,  on  Atlantic  mud,  263 

on  Devonian  series  in  Devon,  431 

on  Devonian  fauna,  436,  436 

on  moUusca  of  Brackle^m,  236 

on  St.  Cassian  fossils,  367 

EtnaJbuilt  up  since  Newer  Pliocene,  180 
— —  FUocene  lavas  of,  61  3 
Ettingshausenlon  Sheppey  Eocene  fruit,  240 
Eunomia  radicUa,  Bath  Oolite,  320 
EunoHa  bidens,  Atlantic  mud,  263 
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Euomphalu*  pentangulahu,  418 
Eurite,  641,  662 

Euritic  porphyry  of  Korway,  646 
Evans,  Mr.,  on  Arch8Bopte]^,816 
Exogens,  272 

Exogyra  virgula,  Kimmeridge  Clap,  818 
Extraerintu  iPmiaerinus)  Briareus,  Litu, 
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on  Brixham  Cave  flint  knives,  134 

on  Purbeck  mammalia,  803 

Faluns,  of  Loire,  recent  sheUs  in,  188 

of  Touraine,  186 

Famham,  Phosphate  of  lime  near,  276 
Fascieularia  auraniium,  OoraUine  crag, 

176 
Faults  in  coal-measures  of  Ooalbrook  Dale, 

66 

described,  64r-70 

often  the  result  of   repeated  move- 
ments, 67 
Fauna  of  the  crag,  its  relation  to  that  of 

our  present  seas,  177 

of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  418 

of  the  Paris  basin,  246 

Favosiiet  cervicomis,  Devonian,  484 

Gothlandica,  Silurian,  449 

Favre,  M.  E.,  on  glaciers  and  morafues  of 

the  Caucasus,  164 
Faxoe,  chalk  of,  261 
Felis  tigriSy  tooth  of,  142 
Felspar-porphyry,  641 
Felspar,  varieties  of,  488, 484 
Felstone,  641 
Fenestdla  rettformis,  MagneaUm  Idmeitone, 

868 
Ferns  of  the  coal,  403 
Fif6,  trap  dike  in,  680 
Fish,  fossil  of  the  Carboniferous,  419 

Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca,  628 

—  oldest  known  fossil  fi^,  447 

number  of  living,  427 

freshwater  and  marine,  84 

of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  442 

of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  425-427 

of  the  Permian  marl  slate,  870 

of  the  brown  coal,  624 

of  the  Lias,  386 

Fisherton,  Greenland  lemming  in  drift  of, 

138 
Fissures,  filled  with  metallic  matter,  690 
Fitton,  Dr.,  on  the  Neocomian  strata,  290 
Flemiiig,  Dr.,  on  Parka  dedpiens,  480 

on  trap  dike  in  Fife,  68o 

Flints  in  the  chalk,  265 

Fiisk  dike  of  Fife,  580 

Flora  of  the  Carboniferous,  402 

Devonian,  compared  to  Carbonifeirous, 

438 

of  the  Subapennines,  184 

Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  210 

Miocene  of  the  Arctic  Begions,  214 

Older  Pliocene  of  Italy,  184 

of  the  Permian,  873 

of  the  Upjper  Cretaceous,  277 

Upper  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  190- 
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Hon  of  the  Wealden,  397 
nuTio-nuurine  or  Norwich  cng,  169 
FljBch  of  Xhb  Alps,  2M 
— —  Plutonic  rocks  inyadixig,  669 
Folding  and  denudation  of  Note  Scotia 

Carboniferous  rocks,  899 
Folds  of  paralld  strata,  arrangonent  and 

direction  of,  70 
Foliation  of  crystalline  rocks,  579 
— -  irregularities  in,  580 
Folkestone  and  Hythe  beds,  284 
Fontainebleau,  Gi^  de,  205 
Footprints  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  474 

—  of  reputes  in  coal-mecuuret,  889 
fouU,  in  New  Red,  863 

in  Paris  gypBum,  247 

Foraminifera,  Bocene,  250 

of  Mountain  Limestone,  420 

of  the  chalk,  362 

Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  glass  caTities  in 
quartz,  589 

on  planes  of  foliation,  579 

on  qpedfic  gravity  of  quartz,  484 

— —  on  volcanic  minerals,  483 

Forbes,  Professor  B.,  on  fossils  of  Bern- 
bridge  beds,  327 

— -  on  Hampstead  beds,  319 

—  on  shells  of  the  crag,  176 

—  on  sphieronites,  457 

on  subdivisions  of  the  Pnrbeck,  811 

— —  ontestaoea  of  the  Faluns,  187 

on  thickness  of  Upper  Neooomian, 

286 
Forest-bed  at  Oromer,  167 

—  marble  or  combrash,  819 

—  submerged,  79 
— —  fossil  in  coal,  881 

fossil  of  Isle  of  Portland,  801 

F(xrfarshire,  Cephalaspis  beds  of,  428 

contorted  strata  in,  155 

Formation,  term  defined,  4 

Fossil,  term  defined,  5 

— —  trees  erect  in  coal,  891 

Fossilif erous  groups,  table  of  succession  of, 

108 
Fossils,  arrangement  of  in  strata,  23 
destruction  of,  in  older  formations, 

116 

freshwater  and  marine,  28 

— ^olditerated  by  metamorphio  action, 

587 

recent  and  post-pliocene,  181-142 

of  the  drift,  158, 157, 169-168 

of  the  Crags,  169-178 

Upper  Miocene,  189-204 

Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  211 

of  the  Hampstead  Beds,  219 

Eocene,  228 

of  the  Barton  Clay,  234 

of  the  White  Chalk,  268 

of  the  Keocomian,  285 

of  the  Oolite,  801 

of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  325 

of  the  Lias,  882 

of  the  Trias,  849 

of  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  368 

of  the  coal,  886 

— —  plants  of  the  coal,  403 

— —  ot  the  Monntaln  Limestone,  418 

— <—  Fish  of  Old  Bed  BandftV>TVA,  4!H 
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SUurian,  444 

—  Cambrian,  468 

Laurentian,  476 

Fbumet,  M.,  on  metalliferous  gneiss,  569 

— -  on  veizu  in  granite,  59& 

Fox,  Bev.  D.,  on  Isle  of  Wight  Eocene 

fossils,  229 
Fox,  Mr.  B.,  on  lodes  in  Cornwall,  598 
Fractures  of  strata,  and  foults,  64 
Fragments,   included,   a  test  of  age  of 

plutonic  rocks,  549 

included,  a  test  of  age  of  strata,  106 

a  test  of  age  in  volcanic  rooks,  608 

France,  Eocene  formations  of,  245-252 
— —  Lower  Miocene  of,  206 

Upper  Miocene  of,  186 

Freshfield,  Mr.,  on  absence  of  lakes  in  the 

Caucasus,  168 
Freshwater     strata,    how    distinguished 

from  marine,  29-86 

formation  of  Auvergne,  208 

Fuooid  sandstones  of  Sweden,  478 
Fulaur  eanalieukUus,  Maryland,  208 
Fuller's  6arth,  fossils  of  the,  827 
Fun^,  Bay  of,  fossQ  trees  exposed  in 

clifiBat,894 
FusiUna  eylindriea,  420 
Fusion  of  quartz,  484 
Futus  coniraritu  (nvphon  anHquutn),  172 
quadrieostatus,  Maryland,  308 
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Oaleocerdo  laUdens,  Sracilesham,  387 
OalerUet  alboqaUrus,  White  Chalk,  269 
Ghdestes  in  Middle  Purbeck,  805 
Gkmoids,  the  type  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 

fish,  425 

of  the  Wealden,  298 

of  the  Trias,  868 

G«pB  in  the  sequence  of  fossil  remains,  115 

Qamet,  484 

Gases,  corrosion  of  rocks  by,  570 

Gaudin  on  Lower  Miocene  of  Switoerland, 
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on  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy,  184 

on  Proteacesdin  Bournemouth  Eocene, 

288 
Gault,  thickness  and  fossils  of,  276 
Geikie,  Mr.  A.,  on  Ayrshire  Poxnian  trap 

rocks,  529 

on  subaMal  denudation,  93 

on  ice  erosion  of  lalre-baaina,  164 

on  Isle  of  Mull  voloa^c  rocxB,  538 

on  Pentland  (M  Bed  Tolcanio  rocks, 
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on  Silurian  metamorphic  rooks,  586 

on  syenite  of  Skye,  553 

Geinitz,  M.  on  Permian  flora,  374 
Gemunder  Maar,  volcanic  rooks  of,  518 
Geneva,  Lower  Miocene  of,  210 
Gecdogy  defined,  1 
Gergovia,  tufEs  and  associated  lacustrine 

strata  of,  536 
Germany,  Lower  Miocene  of,  217 
-— TrlflyaaiQ  fauna  of,  855 
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6exB,  Upper  Miocene  of,  190 
Oervilliat  anceps,  Neocomiany  286 

socialis,  Muschelkalkf  369 

Giant*B  Canseway  basalt,  age  of,  323 

laterite  of  tlie,  493 

colomnar  basalt  of,  494 

Girgenti,  Newer  Fliooene  of,  182 

Glacial  drift/distribution'and  nature  of,  143 

epoch  in  the  Fost-FIiocene,  148 

formations  of  Pliocene  age,  165-168 

Glaciation  of  Bussia  and  Scuxdinavia,  161 

of  Scotland,  162 

of  Wales  and  England,  156 

of  North  America,  159 

Glaciers,  transporting  and  abrading  power 

at,  146 
Glasgow,  marine  strata  near,  123 
Glauoonfe  groesitoe,  260 
Glen  Tilt,  lonction  of  granite  and  schist  at, 

648 
Globiform  pitchstone,  496 
Globigerma  btUMdet,  263 
Globular  structure  ohC  volcanic  rocks,  494 
Olypto9trdbu$  JEuropoeus,  CEningen,  198 
Gneiss,  granite  veins  traversing,  644 

defined  and  figured,  661 

fundamental,  of  Scotland,  477 

Gold  mines  of  Australia  and  Ohili,  600 

veins  of  Busfto,  600 

of  Califomia,  <A  age  of  alluvium,  601 

Goldenberg,  Professor,  on  SaarbrUck  coal 

insects,  387 
Goldfuss,  Professor,  on  reptiles  in  coal, 
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Goniatites  crenistria,  419 

Listerii  coal  measures,  886 

G&npcrt,  on  American  forms  in   Swiss 

Miocene  flora,  198 

on  petrifaction,  46 

on  plants  of  coal  measures,  879 

Oorgania  ir^ndibuliformU,  Permian,  368 
Graham's  Island,  formiog  ashy  conglome- 
rate, 638 
Grampians,  Old  Bed  conglomerateB  of,  60 
—  trap  rocks  of  the,  631 

former  glaciers  in  the,  162 

Grand  Canary,  Upper  Miocene,  shdly  tufEs 
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Granite,  composition  of,  636 

graphic  and  columnar,  637 

how  far  connected  with  trap  rocks, 

642 
hydrothermal  action  in  formation  of, 

639 
metamorphosing  f oesilif erous  strata, 

565 

porphyritic,  640 

oldest,  668 

protrusion  of  solid,  658 

passage  of,  into  trap,  642 

schorly,  641 

veins,  643 
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H'dmes,  Dr.,  on  fossil  moUusca  of  Yieima 

basin,  200 
Horstead,  potstones  at,  266 
Hourglass  illustrating  the  destmction  and 

renovation  of  land,  95 
JIowBe,  Mr,,  on  Protorosanr\iBin  Permian, 
:f7l 
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Hubbard,  Professor,  on  granite  of  White 
Mountains,  549 

Hudson  Biver  Group,  fossils  of  the,  464 

Hughes,  Mr.  T.  Mc  Kenny,  cited,  482 

on  slaty  deavage,  573 

on  protrusion  of  solid  granite,  559 

Hull,  Mr.  B.,  on  breccias  in  Permian,  872 

on  carboniferous  of  Lancashire,  876 

on  carboniferous  rocks  of  north  of 

England,  88 

on  faults  in  Lancashire  cool-fleld,  69 

on  antidinals  and  synclinals,  Lanca- 
shire, 62 

on  thickness  of  the  Upper  Trias,  348 

on  thickness  of  Permian,  867 

on  three  lines  of  flexure  since  the  coal 

in  Irfmcashire,  71 

Human  remains  of  Beoent  Period,  146 

« —  in  cavern  deposits,  182 

Humboldt,  on  mineral  character  of  rocks, 
586 

Humphreys  and  Abbot  on  MlssisBippi  de- 
nudation, 91 

Hungary,  trachyte  of,  542 

Hunt  Bterry,  on  action  of  water  in  meta- 
morpUsm,  569 

Huronian  sdies,  thickness  of  the,  474 

Huxley,  Professor,  on  Atlantic  chalk-mud, 
262 

on  affbiity  between  reptiles  and  birds, 

816 

on  batrachians  of  the  coal,  889 

on  fish  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  425-427 

on  Pteraspis,  448 

ffybodus  plicatilis,  RhceHc  beds,  346 

retiettlahts,  Lias,  837 

Hydrothermal  action  prodiicing  metamor- 
phiBm.568 

in  formation  of  granite,  539 

forming  granite  veins,  557 

ffymenocaris  vermieauda,  468 

Hyaena  den  of  Eirkdale  cave,  184 

ffuama  spekea,  tooth  of,  142 

^fperodcqtedon  Oordoni,  Trias,  849 

Hypersthene,  488, 486 

rock,  489 

rocks  of  Skye,  475 

Hypogene  rocks,  uniformity  of  mineral 
character  in,  586 

rocks,  term  defined,  10 

Hypsiprymnus  Oaimardi,  molar  of  recent, 
804 

Hythe,  Neocomian  beds  of,  284 


ICEBEBGS,  drift  carried  by,  149 

stranded  in  Baffin's  Bay,  150 

Ice,  erosion   of  lake-basins    considered, 
160-164 

abrading  poww  of,  146 

continental  of  Greenland,  147 

Ice-borne  erratics  at  Chichester,  158 
Iceland,  glass  cavities  in  quartz  of,  539 

flow  of  lava  in,  507 

IcMhyosaurus  communit,  Lias,  339 
Idocrase,  484 

Ichthyodorulite  of  the  Lias,  887 
Iguanodon  MantelH,  Weald  Clay,  291 
Hfracombe  Group  of  Devon,  432 
likdJA)  Miocene  formations  of,  202 
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Indined  strata,  50 

India,  Upper  Miocene  of,  202 

Inferior  Oolite,  tliiolnifliw  and  fosails  of, 

827 
Infofloria  in  Tripoli,  27 
Inland  sea-clifBB,  80 

Inoceramus  Lamarekii,  White  Chalkt  270 
Insect  in  American  coal,  897 

beds  of  the  Liaa,  841 

wing  of  neuropterotu,  842 

Insects,  Devonian,  of  Canada,  439 

in  Eoropean  coal,  386 

Miocene,  of  Croatia,  218 

Upper  Miocene,  at  CEningen,  198 

Intrusion,  a  test  of  age  of  plntonic  rocks, 

649 

a  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  505 

Innndation  mad  of  rivers,  180 
Ireland,  gladal  drift  of,  166 
—  yellow  sandstone  of,  428 
Inm  pyrites,  484 

weapons  of  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  125 

Isle  of  Bourbon,  lava  current  of  the,  550 

Wight,  Hempstead  beds,  219 

Wight,  Eocene  beds,  230 

Mull,  Miocene  leaf-bed  of,  222 

Mull  volcanic  rocks,  523 

Isasirota  oblongat  Portland  Sand,  313 
Isomorphism,  theory  of,  486 
Italy,  Lower  Miocene  of,  219 

Older  Pliocene  volcanoes  of,  517 

Pliocene  of,  188 

Older  Pliocene  flora  of,  184 

Upper  Miocene  strata  of,  201 


JAMIESON,  Mr.  T.  F.,  on  Scotch  glacial 

drift,  152, 
Jaws  ot  mammaHa  in  Pnrbeok.  805 
Jeffreys,  Mr.  Gwyn,  on  Atlantic  mud,  268 
Jointed  structure  of  metamorphic  rocks, 

574 
Jones,  Dr.  Bupert,  on  Eoaoon  Oanadense, 

476 
Jorullo,  lava  stream  of,  550 
Judd,  Mr.,  on  Speeton  clay,  287 
Jukes,  Mr.,  on  Tarannon  shales,  452 
Jura,  erratic  blocks  on  the,  146 
'  ■  ■  ■  structure  of  the,  59 


KANGABOO,  jaws  of,  185, 186 

KSsegrotte,  Bertrich  Baden,  Basaltic  pil- 
lars of,  496 

Kaup,  Professor,  on  footprints  of  the 
Trias,  352 

Keilhan,  Professor,  on  granite  veins,' 546 

on  planes  of  foliation,  579 

on  Silurian  granite  of  Norway,  567 

on  protrusion  of  granite,  665 

Keller,  Dr.  F.,  on  lake-dwellings,  125 

Kelloway  Bock,  percentage  of  Oxford  clay 
fossils  in,  819 

Keuper,  of  Germany,  355 

or  Upper  Trias  of  England,  348 

Kentish  Bag,  286 

Killas,  altered  by  granite  in  Cornwall,  566 

Kilkenny,  fossil  plants  of,  423 

Kiltorkan,  yellow  sanctotone  of,  with 
Anodonta,  428 
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Kimmeridge  clay,  813 

King,  Dr.,  on  r^Jtile  footprints  in  ooal, 

890 

Mr.,  on  Permian  fossils,  869 

Kirkdale  cave,  hyaena's  den  of,  184 
Kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  128 
Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  216 
KUnen,   Baron    von,    on    Brockenhurst 

shells,  282 
Koninck,  M.  de,  on  Mountain  Limestone 

fish,  419 

on  shells  of  Mayenoe  basin,  217 

Konvnckia  Leonhat-di,  HalMadt,  357 


LABBADOB  rock,  489 

series,  474 

Labradorite,  488, 485 

LabyritUhodon  Jaegeri,   section    of   (oo^, 

850 

tooth  oft  850 

Labyrinthodonts  of  ooal,  890 
Lak»-crater8  of  the  Bifel,  518 
Lake  districts,  southern  limits  of  the,  161 
Lalre-dwellings,  scarcity  of  human  remains 

in,  126 

of  Switzerland,  125 

Lakes,  deposits  in,  8 

connection  of  with  glacial  action, 

160-164 

Lamarck  on  bivalve  mollusca,  80 
Lamination  of  clay  slate,  578 
Lamna  eleganSy  Bracklesham,  287 
Lancashire,  vast  thickness  of  rocks  without 

corresponding  altitude  in,  88 
Luid,  bsJance  of  dry,  how  preserved,  98,  95 

has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered, 

47 
mean  height  of,  above  the  sea,  92 

—  rise  of,  in  Sweden,  49 

rise  and  fall  of,  affecting  denudation, 

78 
Land-ice,  action  of,  in  Greenland,  148 
Land's  End,  columnar  granite  at,  587 

porphyritic  granite  at,  540 

La  Boche,  recent  deposits  in  estuary  of,  15 
Lartet,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Faluns,  189 

on  Gastomis  Parisiensis,  251 

on  rdndeer  period,  126 

Latttxea  stiriaca,  Monod,  218 

Lateral  compression  causing  curved  strata, 

53 
Laterite  of  Giant's  Causeway,  493 
Laurentian  gneiss  of  Scotland,  477 

Group,  Upper  and  Lower,  475 

metamorphic  rocks,  585 

volcanic  rocks,  533 

Lava,  491 

consolidating  on  slopes,  480 

currents  of  Auvergne,  525 

streams,  effect  of,  6 

of  La  Coupe  d'Aysao,  494 

of  Jorullo,  550 

Lead  veins,  age  of,  600 
Leaf-bed  of  Madeira  in  basalt  and  sooriss 
516 

Isle  of  Mull  Miocene,  228 

Lcda  amygdaloides,  London  Clay^  241 
Deshayesiana  (Nucula  JDeahayeekma), 

216    ^ 
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Leda  laneeokUa  (L.  obUnua)  Sootoh  dxift,  163 

— trunooto,  Scotch  drift,  IM 

Lee,  Mr.  J.  B.,  on  Pteraepis  of  Lower 
Ludlow,  447 

Leidy,  Dr.,  on  foiill  qnadnq)eda  of 
Kebra8ka,224 

LeperdiHa  infkUa,  coal  meosiueg,  886 

L^pidodendron  (^Cyclottigtna)^  428 

— —  eorrugatutn,  carboniferous,  890 

~-—  Sternbergii,  coal  meaanres,  405 

LepidoUte,  488, 485 

Lqpidostrobu*  omatus,  coal,  406 

L(q>idotus  gigaSt  Zmu,  836 

ManUUi,  Wealden,  298 

Lepkena  d^ressOf  Wenlock,  450 

Moorei,  Lias,  888 

Level  of  sorface  altered  bj  change  of  sub- 
terranean heat,  96 

Lewis,  homblendio  gneiss  of,  585 

Lias,  fishes  of  the,  886 

f  oesils  of  the,  883 

and  Oolite,  origin  of  the,  843 

reptiles  of  the,  888 

insects  of  the,  841 

plants  of  the,  843 

Plutonic  rocks  of  the,  555 

subdivisions  of  the,  881 

volcanic  rocks  of  the,  528 

LieUg,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  anthra- 
cite, 884 

on  origin  of  stalactite,  188 

Litee,  limestone  caverns  at,  188 

Lightbody,  Mr.,  on  Lower  Ludlow  shales, 

Lignite,  conversion  of,  into  coal,  884 
Lima  gigatUeum,  882 

—  ffoperi,  Chalk,  276 

—  ipino*af  White  Chaik,  269 
Limagne     d*Anvergne,    Lower    Miocene 

mammalia  of  the,  209 
Limhurg  beds,  217 
Lime,  scarcity  of  in  metamorphio  rocks,  588 

in  solution,  source  of,  45 

Limestone,  block  of  striated,  145 

—  brecdated,  868 

— -  of  chemical  and  organic  origin,  88 
— —  compact,  485 

HippQrite,280 

magneeian,  868 

metamorphio  or  crystalline,  568 

Mountain,  and  its  fossils,  418-420 

striated,  145 

Limnoia  kmgUccUa,  81 

Lingnlft  beds,  volcanic  tufEs  of  the,  588 

Lingvla  Oredneri,  Permian,  869 

Ungulella  Davitii,  468 

Lingula  Jhtmortieri,  crag,  167 

Lewiiii,  Ludlow,  445 

Lingnia  Flags,  foasUs  of  the,  468 
Lipari  Isles,  tufas  in,  570 
Liquidambar  europceum,  185 
LUhroitrotion  basaltiforme.  Carboniferous, 

415 
Lits  coquilliers,  250 
Littoral  denudation  defined,  79 
Lituiks  gigantetUy  Ludlow,  446 
Llanberls  slates,  471 
Llandeilo  Flags,  fossils  of  the,  457-459 
Llaodsilo  formation,  thickness  of  the,  459 
~— Lower,  459 
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Llandovery  Group,  classification  of  the,  452 

Bocks,  thickness  of  the  Lower,  454 

Loam  defined,  14, 130 

Lodes,  shdls  and  pebbles  in,  593 

See  Mineral  Veins 

Loess  or  fluviatile  loam  described,  180 

fossil  BheUs  of  the,  181 

Logan,  Sir  W.,  on  Eozoon  Canadense,  475 

on  Gasp^  sandstones,  487 

on  Huronian  and  Lanrentian,  475 

— —  on  stigmaria  in  underdays,  879 

on  thickness  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  391 

on  thickness  of  Laurentian  in  Canada, 

90 
Loire,  faluns  of  the,  186 
London  Clay,  fossils  of  the,  239,  241 
Longevity,  relative,  of    mammalia  and 

testacea.  139 
Longmynd  Group,  fauna  of  the,  470 
Lonsdale,  Mr.,  on  corals  of  America,  204 

on  Devonian  fossQs,  431 

— -  on  Stonesfield  slateu  828 

on  United  States  Miocene  corals,  204 

Lonsdakia  Jlorifi>rmu,  Carboniferous,  415 
Lowe,  Bev.  B.  T.,  on  Mogador  shells,  521 
Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  the  two  stone-periods, 

124 
Lueina  urtxUa,  BraekUshmm,  237 
Ludlow  formation,  Upper,  442;   Lower, 

444 

bone-bed  of  the  Upper,  443 

Lulworth  Cove,  dirt-bed  of,  810 

Lycett,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  the  Great  Oolite, 

822 
Lycopodiaoeaa  of  «>al,  404 
Lycopodium  deruum,  living  species,  405 
Lym-flord,  mingled  freshwater  and  marine 

strata  of,  85 
Lifnmea  caudata,  SMdon,  281 

UmgiKata,  Bembridge,  228 

Lynton  Group  of  Devon,  486 


MACLABEK,   Mr.,   on   Pentland  tt<ii.^, 

volcanic  rocks,  582 
Macclesfield,  marine  shells  1,200  feet  high 

at,  157 
McClintock,  Sir  B.,  on  Atlantic  mud,  263 
McCulloch,  Dr.,  on  Aberdeenshire  granite, 

542 

on  basaltic  columns  in  Skye,  494 

on  formation  of  homblende-scdiist, 

566 
— *  on  trap,  603 
McCulloch,  Mr.  J.,  on  Eozoon  Canadense, 

476 
Maen^ui  aiUu,  lower  jaw  of,  185 

mqfor  Qiyixig)  lower  jaw  of,  186 

Madeira,  beds  of  laterite  in,  493 

dike  in  valley  in,  497 

Pliocene  leaf-bed  and  sheila  in  lavas 

of,  517 

Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  620 

wind  removing  soorice  in,  74 

Maastricht  beds  and  their  fossils,  258 
Maffiotte,  Don  Pedro,  cited,  523 
Magas  pvmila,  WhiU  Chalk,  2G9 
Magnesian  Limestone  defined,  14 

and  marl-slate,  867 

Magnetite,  484 
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Miilditiona,  Upper  Gretaoeoos  f oaBik  of,  272 

MalacoUte,  486 

Halaise,  Frofeasor,  on  BngihoolcaYe,  184 

Ifammalia,  anterior   to  Paris   gypsum, 
table  of,  306 

octinot,  coeval  with  man,  129, 184 

f  osBil,  of  Middle  Forbeck,  802 

f  oflsil,  in  Pliocene  in  Val  d'Amo,  183 

fossil,  in  the  Crag,  169, 173 

fossil,  of  Vienna  basin,  200 

of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne,  209 

of  Siw&lik  Hills,  202 

of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  823 

teeth  0/ Fosipliocenei  141 

and  testacea,  comparative  longevity 

of,  189 

Mammoth,  rode  carving  of  in  Perigord 
cave  127 

in  Scotch  till,  162 

See  Elephas  primigenius 

Man,  antiquity  of,  129 

Manfred!  on  amount  of  suba&ial  denuda- 
tion, 90 

ManteU,  Dr.,  on  iguanodon  of  Wealden, 
289 

on  Oxford  Clay  belemnites,  818 

on  Wealden  fossils,  298 

Mcmtellia  nidiformis,  Purbeckf  309 
Map  of  Chalk  formation  in  France,  280 

of  Eocene  tertiary  basins.  226 

of  HaUstadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds,  856 

Marble  defined,  18 

of  Carrara,  metamorphic,  688 

Maroon.  M.,  on  age  of  Wealden  beds,  296 

Margaric  acid,  676        ^  ■ 

Mai^e  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous,  416 

beds  underlying  the  London  clay,  244 

and  brackish- water  strata  in  coal,  886 

strata,  how  distinguished  from  ttetHi- 

water,  29^6 
Marl  from  Lake  Superior,  40 

and  marl-slate  defined,  14 

red,  green,  and  white  of  Auvergne, 

.    208 

slate  of  Middle  Permian,  867 

Marsupials,  extinct,  of  Australia,  186 
MarstgMet  Millerif  White  Chalk,  269 
Mastodon  arvemeneiSf  molar  o/,  Norwich 
crag,  169 

giganteus  in  United  States  after  the 

drift,  160 
Massachusetts,  plumbago  of,  667 
Mayence  basin  tertiaries,  217 
May-Hill  Sandstone,  462 
Mechanical  and  chemical  deposits,  87 

theory  of  cleavage,  676 

Mediterranean,  one  zoological  provinoe,104 
Megalodon  cucullatusy  Devonian,  435 
Melania  inquinata  (.Cerithium  melanoides), 

31,243 
Melania  turritimmaf  Bembridge,  228 
Melanopsis  bucdnoideat  31 
Melaphyre,  a  variety  o£  basalt,  488 
Menevian  beds  and  their  fossils,  468 
Mesozoic,  term  explained,  100 

and  Cainozoio  periods,  gap  between 

the,  257 
Mesozoic  and  FalaMzoio  rocks,  limits  of 

the,  866 
Metato,  relative  age  of  different,  598 
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Metamorphio  limestone,  668 

strata,  origin  of,  668 

theory,  objections  to,  considered,  671 

rocks  defined,  8 

rocks,  660 

cleavage  of,  572 
scarci^  of  lime  in,  688 
ages  of,  581 

order  of  succession  of,  686 
uniformity  of  minerid  character 
in,  586 
Metamorphism,  Hydrothermal  action  pro- 
ducing, 668 
Metamorphosis  of  trilobites,  472, 456 
Meteorites,  minerals  ia,  486 
Mexico,  Gulf  of.  Terrestrial  remains  washed 

into,  105 
Meyer,  Mr.  Karl,  on  fossil  shells  of  Madeira, 

621 
— —  M.  H.  von.,  on  reptiles  in  coal,  887 

on  Wealden  of  Germany,  296 

Miascite,542 

Mica  and  its  varieties,  488, 485 

— —  how  deposited,  16 

schist  or  Micaceous  schist,  562 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  12 
Mieratter  cor'anguinutn,  269 
Microconchus  carbonaritUj  coal-measnns, 

886 
Mierolestes  antiquutt  Upper  Triat,  847 
'Migrations  of  quadrupeds,  188 
MilioUtelimestone,  249 
Miller,  oigh,  on  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fish, 
425 

on  salt  lakes,  864 

Milne  Edwards,  Mr.,  on  Palaeozoic  corals, 

416 
Minchinhampton,  Great  Oolite  of,  822 
Mineral  composition,  a  test  of  age  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  507 
•^-->  a  test  of  age  of  plutonic  rocks,  649 
—  a  test  of  age  of  strata,  101 

character  of  hypogene  rocks,  686 

springs  of  Auvergne,  688 

veins,  682 

formed  in  fissures,  690 
sucoesdve  formation  of,  698 
swelling  and  contraction  of,  695 
relative  age  of,  698 
pebbles  in,  692 
Minerals  in  meteorites,  486 

table  of  the  most  abundant  in  hypo" 

gene  rocks,  488 
MineraUsation  of  organic  remains,  42 
Miocene  of  Bordeaux  and  South  of  France, 
189 

and  Eocene,  line  between  the,  205,^5 

Lower,  of  England,  219 

Lower,  of  Germany  and  Croatia,  217 

Lower,  of  Central  France,  206 

Lower,  of  Italy,  219 

Lower,  of  Nebraska,  United  States,  223 

term  defined,  120 

Upper,  of  the  Bcdderberg,  199 

Upper,  of  Prance,  186 

Upper,  of  Italy,  201 

Upper,  of  Greece,  201 

Vppec,  of  India,  202 

Upper,  of  Vienna  basin,  200    .     . 

MitscherUdi,  on  Isomorphism,  486 
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Mitchell,  Mr.,  on  Alalia  frnitin  Alnm  Baj 

Eocene,  288 

Sir  T.  on  Wellington  caves,  185 

Bey.  Hugh,  on  Ftenufpls,  427 

MUm  Scabra,  Barton  day,  284 
Miflriflsippi,  sediment  of,  need  as  a  test  of 

denudation  by  riyers,  91 
— —  valley,  deposition  and  denudation  in 

the,  79 
Modiola  aeumincUa,  Permian,  368 
Mod  Tryfaen,  sheUs  found  at,  157 
MUhs  on  isomorphism,  486 
Molasse,  Lower,  of  Switzerland,  210 

Middle,  or  Marine,  of  Switzerland,  199 

Upper  Freshwater,  of  Switzerland,  192 

term  explained,  192 

MoUnsca.    See  Shells 

Mdlnsca,  longevity  of  spedes  ot,  189 

of  HaDstadt  beds.  857 

value  of,  in  dassmcation,  119 

of  the  Oarboniftorons,  417 

Monitor  of  Thiiringia,  447 

Monodinic  f dspars,  4i35 

Monod,  flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse  at,  211 

Mons,  unconformable  strata  near,  72 

Mont  Blanc,  Talooee  granite  of,  552 

Dor,  Auvergne,  extinct  volcanoes  of, 

207 
— —  age  of  volcano  of,  525 
Monte  Bolca,  fossil  fish  of,  527 
Oalvo,  section  of  cross  stratification, 

20 

Mario,  age  of  volcanic  deposits  of,  517 

Nuovo,  formed  1588,  509 

Montmartre,  Gypseous  series  of,  245 
Monte  Dome,  Auvergne,  extinct  volcanos, 

479 
Moore,  Idx,  C,  on  Bhsetic  beds,  845 

on  Upper  Trias  quadrupeds,  848 

Moraines  described,  146 

Morea,  cretaceous  volcanic  rodoB  of,  528 

Mortillet,  M.  de,  on  ice-erosion  of  laloe- 

basins,  161 
Morton,  Dr.  on  age  of  Am^can  cretaceous 

rocks,  282 
Mouuauru*  Cfan^perif  chalk,  259 
Mountain  Lhnestone,  fossils  of  the,  415-420 
MuU,  Isle  of,  leaf-bed,  222 
Mttnster,  Ck>unt,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen, 

814 
Mufxhisonia  gracilis,  464 
Murchison,  ^  B., on  brackish- water  strato 

in  coal,  885 

on  Devonian  series,  421, 481, 487 

on  Devonian  ichthyoUtes,  486 

—'  on  Eocene  igneous  rocks,  253 

on  Llandovery  beds,  452 

on  Laurentian  gneiss  of  Scotland,  477 

on  metamoxphic  rocks  of  North  High- 
lands, 585 

on  Monte  Bolca  fish-beds,  527 

on  name  Permian,  866 

on  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  431 

—^  on  Palaeozoic  strato,  Queenaig,  89,  90 

on  protrusion  of  BoUd  granite,  558 

on  Silurian,  441,  443,  444,  451,  454, 

457,  460 
— —  021  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy,  517 

—  on  thickness  of  chalk  in  Bnes&a,  1X1 

—  on  thickness  of  the  Trias,  M9 


KOBWAT 

Mniohiaon,SirB.  on  the  Upper 'Old Bed,* 

452 
Afurex  vaginatus,  180 
Muscovite,  or  common  Mica,  488, 485 
Mnschelkalk,  fossils  of  the,  858 
Musk-ox,  fossil,  in  Thames  valley,  137 
MyliobaUi  Edwardti,  Bracklesham,  286 
MftUus  t^pHfer,  Permian,  868 


NAPLES,  Postidiocene  volcanic  rocks  of, 

509 

escape  of  carbonic  add  near,  588 

JfaUca  clausa,  Scoteh  drift,  153 

helicoides,  Ohillesford  beds,  168 

NatroUte,484 

NduHlus  centralis,  London  Clay,  241 

Danictu,  Faxoe  Chalk,  261 

plicatus,  Hythe  beds,  285 

tnmcatus,  Idas,  884 

NauUliU  ziezag  (Aturia  eiexac),  241 
Nebraska,  Miocene  strato  of,  223 
Necker,  M.,  on '  underlying  *  igneous  rocks, 

546 

on  dikes  in  Vesuvius,  510 

Neocomian,  Upper,  284 

Middle,  288 

Lower,  1289 

^—  use  of  the  term,  267 

Nedithic  era,  125 

Neozoic  type  of  corals,  414 

Nerinma  GoodhallU,  Coral  Rag,  817 

Nerinsean  limestone,  817 

Nerita  conoidea  (N,  Schmidelliana),  250 

costukUa,  Cfreat  Oolite^  828 

granulosa,  82 

NeriUna  coneava,  Headon,  281 

globultu,  82 

Nendbatd,  coins  and  iron  tools  in  lake  of, 

125 
Newberry,  Mr.,  on    flora   of   American 

cretaceous  rocks,  288 
Newcastle,  coal-fldd,  faulte  in,  67 
Newfoundland  bank  described,  88 
New  Jersey,  mastodon  in,  160 
New  Madrid,  *  Sunk  Country '  in,  888 
New  Bed  Sandstone  of  Connecticut  Valley, 

861 

trappean  rocks  of  the,  629 

New  York,  Devonian  strato  of,  439 

Cambrian  strato  of,  474 

Silurian  strata  of,  462 

Laurentian  strato  of,  475 

Niagara  Limestone,  fossils  of  the,  463 
Nidau,  iron  tools  in  lake  of,  125 
Nile,  homogeneous  mud  of  the,  181 
Ninety-fathom  dike  in  coal,  67 
Nipadites  elliptieus,  Bheppey,  239 
Nodules  in  strata,  how  formed,  40 
Jfoeggerathia  cuneifolia,  Permian,  874 
Nomenclature  of  rocks,  117 

of  volcanic  minerals,  483 

Norfolk  cliilB,  drift  of,  166 
North  America.   Slee  America 
Norway,  Cambrian  of,  473 
Norway,  foliation  of  crystalline  schisto  in. 
579 

granito  veins  in  gneiss  of,  567 

granito  altering  fossiliferons  strata 
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Korwicb,  or  Flayio-marine  crag,  169 
Kova  Scotia  coal-measures,  890 

coal,  reptiles  and  shells  in,  895 

folding  and  denudation  of  beds  in,  899 

Jfueula  CobboldicBf  crag,  170 
Knmmnlitic  formations,  262 
Nummulites  Icevigata,  Brackle^uim,  235 

Puschi,  PyreneeSf  268 

variolaria,  Brackleshamf  284 


0B0LU8  ApoUiniSf  in  Bussian  grit,  462 

Obsidian,  489 

Oceanic  areas,  permanence  of,  95 

(Eningen,  Upper  Miocene  beds  of,  190 

Oeynhausen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  granite 
■veins,  545 

OffVgia  Buchii,  458 

Oldhamia  radiata — 0.  antiqua,  471 

Old  Bed  Sandstone,  Upper,  422 

Middle,  with  fish,  425 

Lower,  428 

tacap  of  the,  631 

classification  of,  421 

Olentu  mierurtUf  468 

Oligocene,  term  for  Lower  Miocene,  205, 
219 

Oligodase,  483, 484 

Oliva  Dt{fremiif  Bolderberg,  Belgium,  200 

OUvine,  483 

Omphyma  turbifKUuntt  Silurian,  449 

Onchus  tenuistrUaus,  Silurian,  443 

Oolite  and  Chalk,  Faleontological  break 
between,  316 

Oolite,  classification  and  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the,  298 

defined,  13 

Inferior,  fossils  of  the,  327 

and  Lias,  origin  of  the,  342 

Oolitic  strata,  palseontological  relations  of, 
329 

volcanic  rocks,  528 

Ophioderma  tenuibranchiataf  Lias,  335 

Oppel  on  zones  of  Lias,  331 

Orbigny,  Alcide  d',  on  foraminifera  of 
Vienna  basin,  201 

on  orbitoidal  limestone,  254 

on  Pisolitic  limestone,  260 

on  S^nonian,  277 

Oreodaphne  Heerii,  Italian  Pliocene,  185 

Organic  remains,  mineralisation  of,  42 

tests  of  age  of  strata,  102 

tests  of  age  of  yolcanic  rocks,  606 

geol(^cal  provinces  of,  104 

Oriskany  Sandstone,  463 

Ofihis  ekgarUuIaf  Ludlow,  444 

grandU,  Caradoc  beds,  455 

tricenariat  Bala  beds,  455 

— —  vuperiiliOi  Bala  Beds,  455 

Ofihoceras  dupUXy  458 

Luderue,  Silurian,  446 

kUeralef  419 

ventricosumy  Silurian,  446 

Orthoclase,  483,  484 

Orthodastic  felspars,  485 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series.  Eocene,  230 

Osteolepis,  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  426 

Oslrauon,  ^ine  qf,  Brackltsham,  236 

Ottrta  acuminata,  Futter't  earth,  327 

^—  wrinaiat  ChaUt  marl,  275 


PECTBK 

0$trea  columba,  CMoritie  sand,  275 

gregarta,  Coral  Rag,  317 

deltoidea,  Kimmeridge  clay,  813 

distorta,  Middle  Purheck,  801 

expansa,  Portland  sand,  313 

Marsha,  Oolite,  329 

vesicularis,  chalk,  270 

Otodus  obliquus,  Braeklesham,  237 

Outcrop  of  strata,  60 

Overlapping  strata,  72 

Owen,  Professor,  on  Archseopteryz,  315 

on  Eocene  2^uglodon,  255 

on  footprints  in  Trias,  362 

on  fauna  of  Sheppey,  240,  242 

on  Gastomis  Parisiensis,  251 

onLabyrinthodon,  350 

on  mammalia  of  Stonesfield,  324 

on  PnrbeoV  mammalia,  303,  305 

on  reptiles  of  coal,  388,  395 

on  zoological  provinces  of  extinct 

animals,  136 
Ox,  tooth  of  (recent),  142 
Oxford  Clay,  thickness  and  fossils  of,  317 


PAGHAM,  erratic  block  at,  159 

Pakeaster  asperimus,  456 

PakEchinus  gigas.  Mountain  Limestone, 
416 

Palceocoma  tenuibrachicUa,  Lias,  336 

Pakeoniscus,  Permian  fish,  370 

comptus,    P,    elegans,  P,   glaphyrus, 

371 

Palceotherium  magnum,  229 

PalcBophis  typhosus,  Braeklesham,  236 

Palaeozoic  or  Paleozoic,  term  defined,  100 

Plutonic  rocks,  556 

rocks,  441 

type  of  corals,  414 

Paleolithic  era,  124, 126 

alluvial  deposits  of,  127 

Palm  in  Swiss  Miocene,  212 

Palma,  volcanic  crater  of,  481 

Paludina  lenta,  Hempstead  beds,  31,  220 

orbicularis,  Bembridge,  228 

Paradoxides  Bohemicus,  472 

Davidis,  Lower  Cambrian,  469 

Parallelism  of  folded  strata  for  long  dis- 
tances, 71 

Paris  basin,  tertiaiy  group  first  studied 
in,  118 

tertiaries  of  the,  245 

Parka  decipiens, '  Old  Bed,'  430 

Parkfield  Colliery,  ground  plan  of,  381 

Patagonia,  dikes  of  lava  in,  515 

strata  of,  rich  in  soda,  571 

Patella  rugosa.  Great  Oolite,  323 

Paterson,  Dr.,  on  angioeperm  of  the  coal, 
412 

Peach,  Mr.  C,  cited,  585 

Pteraspis,  found  by,  425 

Pearlstone,  489 

Pebbles  in  mineral  veins,  589 

in  chalk,  267 

Pecopteris  elliptica,  coal,  403 

Pecten  Beaveri,  White  Chalk,  269 

cinctus,  Neocomian,  288 

iskmdicus,  Scotch  Drift,  153 

jacobceus,  in  tertiary  of  Sicily^  182 

^\n^[ue  co«toJtu«t^1^ 
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PH:lm  ValoniensUt  BJuxHe  bedt,  845 

Pegmatite,  588 

Fenarth  beds,  846 

Fengelly,  Mr.,  on  Bovey  Tracey  lignite, 

331 
-— -  on  flint-knives  of  Brixham  Gave,  184 
Pmtaerintu  Briareut,  Lias,  885 
finUamerus  Knightii,Ajaiesbry,  444 
-»--  oblonqtUy  and  R  Urata,  458 
Pentland  Hills,  yolcanio  rocks  of  the,  532 
Fdrigord  care,  carving  of  mammoUi  in, 

137 
Permanence  of  continents  and  oceans,  94 
Permian  Flora,  878 

of  Germany,  873 

strata,  thiclmess  of  in  north  of  Eng- 
land, 367 

Upper  and  Middle,  SO 

—  Lower,  871 
Perna  MullOi,  Neoeomian,  287 
Petherwyn,  Devonian  fossils  of,  433 
Petrifaction,  process  of,  44 
POrophihides  JUehardsani,  Sheppey,  240 
Phaoops  caudatuSf  Silurian,  450 
— —  latifnms,  Devonian,  482 
PhoKohtherium  Bucklandi,  826 
Pfuuicmella  HeddingUmensk  and  cast,  48 
Phillippi,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  181 
Phillips,  Professor,  on  fossils  distorted  by 

cleavage,  576 

on  ninety  fathom  dilre,  67 

on    WeiUock    limestone  and  shale, 

499,  451 

on  Yoredale  series,  876 

Phillips,  Mr.  J.  Axthnr,  on  origin  of  gold 

of  Oalifomia,  601 
PMebopteris  eontigua,  Ittf,  Oolite,  328 
Phlogoplte,  488,  485 
Pholadomyafldicula^lnf,  Oolite,  828 
Phonolite,  489 

Phonu  extenstu,  London  clay,  241 
Phragmocereu  ventrieosum,  Silnrian,  446 
Physa  BristovO,  Middle  Purbeck,  302 
•^-->  columnaris,  81 

hypnorum,  81 

Piedmont,  absence  of  lakes  in,  163 
Pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  125 
Pilton,  gronp  of,  Devon,  482 
Ptnnularia  in  Atlantie  mud,  268 
Pinns  sylvestris  in  peat,  124 
Pisolitio  liraestone  of  France,  200 
Pitchstone,  489 

PUxcodus  gigas,  Musthelkaik,  860 
inacoids,  rare  in  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  425 
PUtgiaulax  Beeklesii,jato  and  molar  of,  304 
Plagioclastic  felspars,  485 
Ptagiostoma  giganteum,  Lias,  832 
Plagiostoma  Hoperi,  Chalk,  276 
Pkmorbis  discus,  Bembridge,  228 
Planorbis  euomphalus,  31,  230 
Plants  of  Bovey  Tracey,  Miocene,  222 
Plants,  fossil  freshwater,  84 

of  the  Coal,  402 

of  the  Lias,  842 

of  the  Swiss  Upper  Miocene,  194 

Plastic  Clay,  Eocene,  242 

Plas  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near, 

499 
Platanus  aeeroides,  Miocene,  196 
Platystoma  Suessii,  Hcauiadt,  856 


Playfair,  on  amonnt  of  suba&ial  denu- 
dation, 91 

on  faults,  65 

Pledrodus  mirabilis,  Ludlow,  443 

Ptesiosaurus  dolichodeirus.  Lias,  839 

Pleurotoma  attenuata,  Braeklesham,  287 

exoria.  Eocene,  83 

Pleurotomaria  angliea,  and  cast,  43 

^—  eatinata  (Jiammigera),  417 

granulata.  Inf.  (hlite,  328 

omata,  Itif.  Oolite,  328 

Plieninger,  Professor,  on  Triassic  mam- 
mifer,  847 

Pliocene  glacial  formations,  165-168 

Period,  165 

Plutonic  MCk8k  549 

strata  of  Sicily,  179 

term  defined,  120 

volcanic  rocks,  518 

Plombidres,  alkaline  waters  of,  569 

Plumbago  of  Massachusetts,  567 

Plutonic  and  sedimentary  formations,  dia- 

'    gram  of,  551 

origin  of  the  term,  535 

TO^,  Mesozoic,  554 

Becent  uid  Pliocene,  549 

Miocene  and  Eocene,  552 

uncertain  tests  of  age  of,  548 

defined,  7 

Podocarya  Bucklandi,  Oolite,  826 

Polypterus  of  the  Nile,  426 

Pol^Eoa  and  Bryozoa,  terms  explained,  178 

Pomel,  M.,  on  foEsil  mammalia   of  the 
Limagne,  210 

Ponza  Idands,  globif orm  pitchstone  of,  496 

POrUes  pyriformis,  Devonian,  433 

Porph3n:itic  granite,  540 

Porphyry,  490 

Portland,  Gycads  in  dirt-bed  of,  309 

oolite  and  sand,  312 

*  PorOand  screw,*  a  cast  of  a  shell,  312 

Porto  Santo,  marine  shells  in  volcanic  tuff 
of,  520 

Post-Pliocene  period,  climate  of  the,  137 

mammalia,  teeth  of,  189 

term  defined,  122 

lakes  of  Switzerland,  160 

volcanic  rocks,  609 

PotanUdes  cinctus,  82 

Pothocites  OranUmii,  coal  measures,  412 

Potsdam  Sandstone,  464, 473 

Potstones  in  the  chalk,  266 

Pottsville,  coal  seams  of,  881 

Powrie,  Mr.,  on  Cephalaspis  beds,  427     ' 

Mr.,  on  Parka  decipiens,  480 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  Eocene,  Isle  of  Wight  mam- 
malia, 229 
Predazzo,  altered  rocks  at,  665 

Pressure,  soUdityiog  rocks,  42 

Prestwich,  Mr.,  on  age  of  Sables  infdri- 
enrs,  251 

on  Chillesford  beds,  168 

on  Coalbrook  Dale  insects,  886 

on  Eocene  strata,  242-244 

on  faults  in  coal  measure  of  Coalbrook, 

Dale,  66 

on  shells  of  London  clay,  239 

on  thickness  of  Coralline  crag,  173 

Pr6vost,  M.,  Constant,  on  Paris  basin,  245 

Primary  Limestone,  668 
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Primary  rooks,  441 

- —  term  defined,  700 

*  Primordial  Zone '  of  Bohemia,  466, 471 

Froduetus  harridtu,  Permian,  869 

senUr^ieulatus  (anHquatiu),  416 

ProgreasiTe  development  indicated  by  low 

grade  of  early  mammals,  864 
ProteacesQ  of  Aiz-la  Ghap^e  flora,  279 

of  Lower  Molasse,  Switzerland,  212 

of  CEningen  beds,  197 

Protogine,  662 

Protosaums  of  Thuringia,  371, 447 
Protrusion  of  solid  granite,  558 
Provinces  of  animala  and  plants,  103 
Ptammodus  porosuSf  420 
Pteudocrinites  htfasdatus^  SUnrian,  450 
F^rilophyton  princeps^  Devonian,  438 
Pteraspis  in  Lower  Ludlow  shale,  447 
Pterkhthjfs,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  427 
Pterodactyl  of  Kentish  chalk,  272 
Ptecrodadyltu  anglicus.  Old  Red,  429 
—  cramrostriSf  Solenhofen,  814 
Ptychodtu  decurrens.  White  Chalk,  272 
Pudding-stone  or  conglomerate,  12 

formation  of,  89 

Pumice,  492 

Pnnfield  beds,  brackish  and  marine,  295 

Pupa  museorum,  181 

tridenSf  Loess,  82 

vekula,  coal,  897 

Pnrbeck  beds,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower, 

800, 801,  808 

fbflsil  mammalia  of  the  Middle,  302 

marble,  801 

subdivisions  of  the,  811 

Purity  of  coal,  cause  of,  883 
Purpura  tetragona,  Red  Crag,  171 
Purpuroidea  nodtdata,  Great  Oolite^  822 
Puy  de  Cdme,  cone  and  lava-current  of ,  512 
— —  de  Tartaret,  lava-oorrent  and  cone  of, 
611,  526 

de  Farion,  crater  of  the,  618 

Puzzuoli,  elevation  of  land  at,  609 
Pffgopterus  mandibularis,  Permian,  871 
PjrreneeSjChalk  altered  bygranite  in  the,554 

curved  strata  in,  64 

lamination  of  clay-date  in,  680 

Pyroxene  group  of  minerals,  483, 480 
Pifrula  reticulata.  Crag,  176 

QUADRUPEDS,  extinct,  in  PalasoUthic 

gravels,  129 
Qnadrumana  of  Gkrs,  190 
Quader-sandstein,  cretaceous  age  of  the,  268 
Quartz,  specific  gravity  of,  483, 484,  639 
Qoartzite  or  Quartz  Rock,  563 
QuJeenaig,  unconformable  Palaeozoic  strata 

at,  89 
Quenstedt  on  zones  of  Lias,  831 

RADABOJ  Mlocene^rown  coal  of,  217 
Radiolilet  foliaceus,  white  Chalk,  281 

Mortoni,  White  Chalk,  270 

radiosa,  }Vhite  Chalk,  281 

Radnorshire,  stratified  trap  in,  532 
Bain-prints  with  worm  tracks  in  coal,  398 

,  carboniferous,  898 

Ramsay,  Professor,  on  break  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Oretaoeous,  277 
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Ramsay,  Professor,  on  breccias  in  Permian, 
872 

on  escarpments,  81 

on  denudation,  75 

on  ice-erosion  of  lake-basins,  161 

on  Lingula  Hags,  468 

on  position  of  Tremadoc  beds,  467 

on  Silurian  metamorphic  rocks,  686  - 

—  on  submergence  in  glacial  period,  168 . 

on  thickness  of  tiie  Lower  Trias,  861 

on  thickness  of  Llandeilo  beds,  468 

on  thickness  of  the  Bala  beds,  457 

on  volcanic  tufb  of  Snowdon,  533 

on  zones  of  the  Lias,  831 

RastrUes  peregrinue,  Llandeilo  Flags,  468 
Rath,  Yom.ton  Tridymite,  484 
Recent  Period  defined,  122 

volcanic  stcks,  508 

Record,  imperfection  of,  in  the   earth's 

crust,  115 
Red  crag,  older  Pliocene,  170 

Sandstone,  Origin  of,  363 

Sea    and    Mediterranean,    distinct 

species  in,  104 
Redruth,  Cornwall,  section  of  veins  in  mine, 

691 
Reindeer  Period  in  South  of  France,  126 
Relistran  mine,  pebbles  in  tin  of,  593 
Reptiles  of  the  coal,  387,  894 
Reptiles  of  the  Lias,  338 
ROeporaflugtriK&x,  Permian,  368 
Rhaetic  beds  between  Lias  and  Trias,  343 
Rhine,  freshwater  strata  of  the,  29 

loess  of  the,  131 

Rhinoceros  in  drift  of  Abbeville,  130 

leptorhiniu  (megarhinus),  molar  of,  141 

tichorhinus,  molar  of,  141 

Rhode  Island,  metamorphic  rocks  of,  567 
Rhynchonella  navicula,  Ludlow,'444 

octoplicata.  White  Chalk,  269 

—^  ipinosa.  Inf.  Oolite,  828 

Wilsoni,  Aymestry,  445 

Richmond,  Virginia,  triassic  coal-field  of, 

362 
Rigi  and  Speer,  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  210 
Rimula  ckUkrata,  Great  Oolite,  323 
Rink,  Mr.,  on  Greenland  land-ice,  148 
Ripple-marked  sandstone,  how  formed,  21 
Rise  and  fall  of  land,  123 
Rissoa  Chastelii,  Hen^stead  beds,  220 
Rivers,  denuding  powers  of,  78,  91 
Roches  moutonn^es  described,  146 
Rock,  term  defined,  2 
Rocks,  altered  by  volcanic  dikes,  498 

altered  by  subterranean  gases,  570 

analysis  of  minerals  in,  483 

aqueous  or  stratified,  3 

classification  of,  98 

great  thickness  of  paleozoic,  87 

glacial  scorings  on,  144 

metamorphic,  age  of,  581 

Plutonic,  age  of,  548 

volcanic,  age  of,  604 

trappean,  482 

metamorphic  defined,  8 

four  classes  of  contemi>oraneous,  9 

Plutonic  defined,  7 

tests  of  age  of,  100, 102, 604,  648,  681 

four  contemporaneous  classes  of,  99 

underlying,  not  always  the  oldent,  99 
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BockB,  Tolcanic,  deflnad,  6 
Book-aalt  of  Trias,  Ml 
— -  origin  of ,  SIM) 

Bogen,  Mr.  H.  D.,  on  Mending  of  coal> 
■eun8{881 

on  Virginian  fault,  69 

Bote,  GnstaTOs,  on  iaomorphiim,  466 
on  Fifeahire  dike,  680 

—  on  qoflvtz  in  granite,  538 

Boaso  antioo,  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  490 
Bottdlafia  iHippocreM$)  ampla,  London 

daVi  241 
Both,  M.,  on  Miocene  of  Greece,  201 
Bonn  of  Catch,  salt  of,  854 
Bnpelian  beds  of  Dnmont,  216, 217 
Bossia,  glaoiation  of,  151 
Devonian  of,  437 

—  Silarian  strata  of,  462 


SAABBfiUCK,  reptiles  in  coal-field  of, 

887 
Sabai  Majory  Lower  Miocene,  212* 
Sables  de  Bracheox,  251 
— -  moyens,  Paris  basin,  249 
BahUte,  486 
St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  of,  52 

unconformable  stratification  at,  71 

St.  Andrews,  carboniferous  trap  rocks  of, 

529 
St.  Cassian,  fossil  moUusca  of,  857 

and  HaUstadt  beds,  855 

St.  David's,  Menevlan  beds  of,  469 

St.  Mary's,  shells  of,  523 

Salt,  Bock,  origin  of,  858 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Aienig  group,  460 

——  on  Menevian  beds.  469 

— —  on  Tremadoo  f ossus,  467 

Sandberger,  Dr.  F.,  on  Mayenoe  basin, 

217 
Sandstone,  New  Bed,  848 

Old  Bed,  421 

slab  with  cracks,  294 

—  slab  of  ripplemarked,  21 

slab  with  footprints,  389 

iSiatoAtrJttto,  472 
Saurians  of  the  Lias,  338 

sudden  destrucUon  of,  340 

Saurkhihys  apicalis,  Rhaetk  BedSy  346 
Saussure,  on  vertical  conglomerates,  50 
Saxicavarugosay  Scotch  drift,  15^ 
Saxony,  beds  of  minerals  in,  593 
Scandixiavia,  glaciation  of,  151 
Scaphite*  cequaliSy  Chloritic  marly  274 
ScapoUte,  484 
Scheerer  on  action  of  water  in  metamor- 

phism,569 
Schist,  Mica,  562 
— >—  argillaceous,  563 
— —  hornblende,  562 
Schitodus  Schiotheimi,  Permiany  368 

IrunccUiu  Permian,  868 

Bchmerling,  Dr.,  on  Li^  caverns,  133 
Schorl-rock,  and  schorly  granite,  541 
Schwab,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins  in  lake-dwell- 

lings,  126 
/SkoNostoma,  St,  CauiaHy  356 
BooTeBhy,  on  Arctic  icebergs,  149 
BooriaB,l92 
Soarit^ceojiB  lava,  491 


SBBFULS 

Scotland,  *  Fundamental  gneiss '  of,  477 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  of,  422 

— —  glaciation  of,  152 

Screws,  fossil,  internal  casts  of  shells,  43 

Scrope,  Mr.,  on  Isle  of  Fonza,  globiform 

pitdi8tone,496 

on  mineralB  in  lava,  508 

on  water  in  lava,  539 

Scudder,   "ib.,  on  Devonian  insects  of 

Canada,  489 
Sea,  apparent  fall  of,  caused  by  rise  of 

land,  47 

denuding  power  of  the,  82 

deep  soundings  in,  263 

mean  depth  of  the,  95 

clillB,  inland,  80 

Secondary  and  Tertiary,  gap  between  the 

256 

term  defined,  100 

Section  of  Auvergne  alluvium,  77 

of  carboniferous  rooks,  Lancashire, 


62 


174 


of  chalk  and  greensand,  262 

of  crags  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 


of  cross-stratification,  18-20 

of  curved  strata  of  the  Jura,  69 

of  dirt-bed  in  Isle  of  Portland,  310 

of  Forfarshire,  showing  curved  strata , 

61 

of  fossil  tree,  showing  texture,  44 

of  folded  and  denuded  carboniferous 

beds,  Nova  Scotia,  400 

of  the  Oolitic  strata,  299 

of  Becent  and  Post-Pliocene  alluvial 

deposits,  128 

showing  creeps  in  coal-mines,  56 

of  slaty  cleavage,  573 

showing  valleys  of  denudation,  75 

showing  the  Weald  formation,  290 

of  strata,  thinning  out,  17 

of  superimposed  groups  at  Dundry 

Hill,  107 
of  unconformable  strata  near  Mons, 

72 
Sections  illustrating  faults,  65, 67,  68 
Sedgwick,  Professor,   on   the  Cambrian 

Group,  465, 467, 470 

on  classification  of  Arenig  group,  460 

on  Devonian  series,  421,  431 

on  position  of  the  May  Hill  beds,  453 

on  protrusion  of  solid  granite,  558 

on  slaty  cleavage,  572, 575 

on  garnet  in  altered  rock,  499 

on  concretionary  stxucture.  40 

Sediment,  accumulation  of,  causing  a  shift- 
ily of  the  subterranean  isothermals, 

95 
Sedimentary  beds  of  the  Carboniferous. 

377 
Selsea  Bill,  erratics  at,  158 
Sdnarmont  on  action  of  water  in  metamor  • 
.  phism,  569 
Seguota  LangtdoriUy  213 
'  Seraphim  *  head  of  Pterpgottu  angUcus, 

429 
Serapis,  marine  littoral  deposits  of,  123 
Serpentine,  562 
Serpul(B«ickAK&<^V)  Qryphcea,  24 
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Serpuloe  attached  to  ApioerinuSf  821 
Shale  defined,  12 

of  the  Lower  Ludlow,  444 

Sharpe,  Mr.  D.,  on   American  Silurian 

fossils,  464 

on  foesils  distorted  by  cleavage,  576 

Shell-mounds  of  Denmark,  123 
Shells,  arctic  in  Scotch  drift,  153 

derivative,  in  the  crag,  171-179 

marine,  found  at  great  heights  above 

the  sea,  5 
proportion  of  living,  in  the   crags, 

170, 171, 174 

value  of,  in  classification,  119 

fpssil,  of  Virginia,  203 

of  the  London  day,  241 

of  the  mountain  limestone,  41 6 

of  the  Barton  clay,  284 

of  the  Oolite,  313,  322,  828 

marine  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  167 

Sbeppey*  fauna  and  fiora  of,  239 

Eocene  fish  of,  242 

Sherringham,  erratic  block  at,  167 
Shetland,  granite  of,  542 

hornblende-schist  of,  567 

Sicily,  fauna  and  flora  of,  older  than  the 

country  itself,  183  . 

newer  Pliocene  strata  of,  179 

subterranean  igneous  action  in,  653 

undulating  gypseous  marls  of,  63 

volcanic  dikes  of,  615 

Sidlaw  Hills,  trap  of,  631 
Sigillaria  in  coal-measures,  897, 407,  393 
Sigillaria  laevigata,  coal-measures,  408 
Siliceous  limestone  defined,  13 
Silurian,  derivation  of  the  name»  441 

gruiite  of  Norway,  557 

metamorphic,  of  North  ..Highlands, 

686 

rocks,  classification  of,  441 

strata  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 

461 

strata  of  United  States,  462 

volomlc  rocks,  532 

Siphonotreta  unguteulata^  obolus  grits,  462 
SiwAlik  Hills,  freshwater  deposits  of,  202 
Skaptar  Joknl,  flow  of  lava  from,  507 
Skye,  hypersthene  rocks  of,  475 

Isle  of,  Miocoie  syenite  of  the,  552 

trap  dike  in,  498 

Slaty  cleavage,  672 

SUcken-sides,  in  opposite  walls  of  veins, 

692 

term  defined,  64 

Smilax  sagittiferot  OSningen,  197 
Smith,  Mr.  W.,  on  White  Lias  bed,  346 
Snowdon,  volcanic  tuifs  of,  532 
SolBSonnaiB  sands,  250 
Solentutrcea  eelluloia^  Broekenhurstf  282 
Solenhofen  stone,  fossils  in  the,  314 
Solfotara,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the, 

570 
Somma,  cone  and  dikes  of,  610 
Sopwith,  Mr.  T.,  models  of  outcrop  of 

strata,  61 
Sorby,  Mr.,  on  action  of  water  in  meta- 

morphism,  569 

on  glass  cavities  in  quartz,  689 

on  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage, 

676 


fiTSATA 

Sorby,  Mr.,  on  ripplemarks  in  mica  schist, 

580 
South  Joggins,  section  of  olifb  at,  391 
Spalacotherium,  Purbeck,  384 
Spatangvs  radicUui,  Chalky  259 

with  serpula  attached,  25 

Speer  and  Bigi,  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  210 

Speeton  Clay,  287 

Species,  gradual  change  of,  110 

older  than  the  land  they  inhabit,  183 

similarity  of  conditions  caushig  re* 

appearance  of,  287 
Specmo  gravity  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  488 

of  volcanic  minerals,  488 

Sphenophyllwn  eronim,  coal,  407 
^hmopterU  gracilis,  HatHngt  sands,  295 
Spheroidal  concretions  in  limestone,  41 
^?uerexochus  mirusy  Silurian,  450 
^hoeruliks  agaric{fonnis,    White   Chalky 

281 
Spicula  of  sponge,  Atlantic  mudy  263 
^rifera  ditjunctay  Devonian,  432 

alatay  Penniany  369 

mucronatay  486 

trigonaliSy  and  8.  glabra,  416,  417 

Spiriferina  Walcottiy  LiaSy  883 
Spirolina  stenostomoy  Eocenty  250 
SpirorMs  carbonarius^  coal  measures,  386 
Spondylus  spinosusy  White  Chalk,  269 
Sponge  in  flint  from  White  Chalky  271 
Sponges,  vitreous,  in  the  chalk,  266 
Springs,  mineral  of  Auvergne,  588 
Staffa,  age  of  columnar  basalt  of,  623 
Stalactite,  origin  of,  explained,  188 
Staiflsh  in  Silurian  strata,  456 
Stations  of  species  affecting  distribution 

of  fossils,  832 
Stauria  astrceceformis,  414 
St«reognathus  of  Stonesfield,  826 
Sternberg,  Count,  on  insects  in  coal,  386 
Stigmaria  attached  to  trunk  of  Sigillaria,  409 
Stigmaria  in  coal  measures,  879, 893,  408 
Stigmaria   ficoides    and   surface  showing 

tubercles,  coal,  409 
Stilbite,  484 

Stiper-Stones  or  Arenig  Group,  459 
Stockwerk,  assemblage  of  veins,  589 
Stonesfield  slate,  mammalia  of  the,  823 
Strata,  term  defined,  3 
alternations  of  freshwater,  and  shal* 

low  and  deep-sea,  85 
alternations  of  marine  and  freshwater, 

50 

curved,  inclined,  and  vertical,  50 

apparent  horizontfUity  of  incline,  58 

contorted  in  drift,  155 

contortion  of  in  Cyclopean  Isles,  514 

general  table  of  f ossiliferons,  109 

horizontality  of,  16 

origin  of  metamorphic,  668 

outcrop  of,  60 

overlapping,  72 

— —  repeated  by  being  doubled  back,  64 
slow  growth  of,  attested  by  fossils, 

23-26 

of  organic  origin,  27 

tests  of  age  of,  100 

unconformability  of,  71, 116 

vast  thicknesses  of,  not  fonning  hi^lv 
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SImtlficatioii,  diagonal  or  ctobb,  17, 20 

diflerent  forms  described,  16 

of   metamoiphlc  rocta  considered, 

664 
Stratified  rocks,  composition  of,  11 
BtriflB,  production  d,  146 
atridtUmdinia  Urata,  m 
Strickland,  Mr.,  on  thicknetB  of  the  Trias, 

849 
Strike,  t«rm  explained,  67 
atringoca>halui  BurtMf  484 
Stromboli,  laya  of,  660 
Bttophomena  depresMt  Wenlook,  46tf 

grandUf  m6 

Stnder,  Mr.,  <m  gneiss  of  the  Jongfran,  688 
BabatSnal   denudation,    arerage   annual 

amount  (rf,  90 
Snbapennine  beds,  inoportlon  ct  recent 

species  in,  120 

strata.  Older  Pliooen%  183 

Submarine  denudation,  81 

Snbeidenoe  of  Und  must  i«epanderateoyer 

upheaval,  93 
Sueelnea  amphibia^  31 
— — -  elongata,  181 
Sness,  M.,  on  fossils  of  St.  Cassian  beds, 

866,  367 

on  Vienna  basin,  200 

Suffolk,  crag  of,  171 
*  Sunk  country,'  New  Madrid,  888 
Superga,  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  219 
Superior,  Lake,  marl  in,  40 
Superposition  of  deposits,  a  test  of  age,  101 

a  test  of  age  of  Toloanic  rocks,  906 

Sntherlandshire,  Unconformable  Pakeozoio 

strata  in,  89 
Swanage,  foesU  mammalia  found  at,  308 
Sweden,  Cambrian  of,  473 

slow  rise  of  land  in,  49 

small  thickness  of  Silurian  strata  in, 

463 
Switzerland,  lake-dwellings  of,  126 

Lower  Molasse  of,  210 

Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of,  199 

Upper  Miocene  of,  at  (Eningen,  190 

Sydney  coal-field,  rain-prints  in,  398 
Syenite,  composition  of  ,586, 641 

how  far  connected  with  trap  rocks,  642 

Syenitic  granite,  641 

Emnonds,  Bey.  W.  S.,  on  Moel  Tryfaen 

■hells,  157 
8ynolinal  and  anticlinal  curres,  61, 62 


TABLE  of  Botanical  Nomenclature,  279 

of  St.  Cassian  fossil  moUusca,  867 

•— —  of  Cretaceous  formations,  267 

of  Devonian  series  in  Devon,  482 

of  divisions  of  Hastings  Sand,  292 

of  English  and  French  Eocene  strata, 

227 

of  ages  of  fossil  vertetarata,  447 

of  Neocomian  strata,  284 

—  of  mammalia  older  than  Puris  gyp- 
sum, 806 

of  marine  testacea  in  the  crag,  178 

-- —  of  Oolitic  strata,  299 

of  volcanic  minerals,  488 

-— -  of  Sitauian  strata  of  United  States, 
463 


Table  of  Silurian  rocks,  441 

of  Triassic  strata,  365 

of  Cambrian  strata,  466 

of  Permian  of  north  of  England,  367 

of  Welsh  coal-measures,  876 

— -  of  thicknesses  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, 877 

general,  of  fossiliferous  strata,  109 

Table  mountaiJi,  granite  veins  in  olay-slata 

of,  644 
Tails  of  homooercal  and  heterooercal  fish, 

870 
Talcose  granite,  641 

gneiss,  662 

Tarannon  shales,  462 
Tartaret  cone,  and  lava  of,  611,  626 
Tate,  Mr.,  on  St.  Cassian  fossils,  857 
Tealby  series.  Middle  Neocomian,  288 
Teeth  of  extinct  mammalia,  140 
Tellina  haUhiea  (7.  tolidula),  166 

cakarea  {T.  proxima),  164 

ohliquay  crag,  170 

Temnechinus  exeavatui,  176 
Temnopleurus  exeavattu,  176 
TentaculUes  <mnul€tttUf  Silurian,  458 
Terebellumfuii/ormef  JBaritm,  234 

topita.  Barton,  234 

Terebraiula  qjfflnu,  Apmealrp,  445 

bipHeata,  White  Chalk,  269 

eamea,  White  Chalk,  260 

'"digona,  Bra^ord  day,  322 

fimbria,  Inf,  Oolite,  328 

-: —  haUata,  Mountain  Limestone,  417 

»tUa,  Neocomian,  286 

Witwni,  Aymestry,  446 

Terebratulina  striata,  }rhiie  Chalk,  269 
Terebriroslra  lyra,  ChlorHic  Sand,  276 
Teredo  naivalit  boring  wood,  26 
Tertiary  formations,  classification  of,  104, 

117 
-^ —  strata,  subdivisions  of,  120 

term  defined,  100 

Testacea.    See  Shells 

Thallogens,  279 

ThamnattroBa,  Coral  Rag,  816 

Thanet  sands,  244 

JTteca  operculata,  Tremadoc  beds,  467 

Theeodontomwrus,  tooth  of,  868 

TheeoduM  parmdens,  Ludlow,  443 

Theeomnilia- annularis.  Coral  Rag,  316 

Thirria,  M.,  on  Nerinaean  limestone,  817 

Thompson,  Dr.,  on  nummulites  of  Thibet, 

262 
Thomson,  Wyville,  on  Atlanfto  mud,  263 

on  sponges  in  chalk  mud,  267 

Thurmann,  M.,  on  Bemeae  Jura  Oolite, 

822 

on  structure  of  the  Jura,  60 

Thuringia,  monitor  of,  371, 447 
ThykKotherium  Prevostii,  Stone^ld,  826 
Tilgato  Forest,  fossil  Iguanodon  in,  291 
Tilestones  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  442 
Till  described,  143 
— -  mammoth  in  Scotch,  162 

of  North  America,  159 

Tin  veins,  age  of,  in  Cornwall,  699 

Titanofsrrito,  484 

ToreU,  Dr.,  on  ice-action  in  Greenland. 

148 
on  Swedish  Cambrian  fossils,  478 
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Toaraine,  faluns  of,  186 

Toarmaline,  484 

Trachytic  rocks,  489 

—  tuff,  490 

porphyry,  490 

lava,  age  of,  607 

Trap,  term  defined,  482 

dike,  intercepting  strata,  502 

dikes,  497-601 

intrusion  of  between  strata,  601 

rocks,  ages  of,  608-684 

rocks  passing  into  granite,  642 

toff  described,  492 

Trappean  rocks,  nomenclature  of,  481 

rocks,  tbeir  relation  to  actiTe  yolcanos, 

601 

Trass  of  Lower  Eifel,  619 

Travertin,  iiow  deposited,  37 

inf^eor  of  Paris  basin,  248 

Tree/ems f  living  ^  404 

Trees  erect  in  coal.  Nova  Scotia,  892 

Tremadoc  slates  and  their  fossils,  466 

Tremolite,  483, 486 

Trenton  limestone,  fossils  of  the,  464 

Trezza,  volcanic  rocks  of,  513 

Trias,  beds  of  passage  between  Uas  and,  346 

of  England,  348-353 

of  Germany,  366 

Saurians  of  the,  349 

of  the  United  States,  361 

Triassic  mammifer.  North  Carolina,  dt4 

TricUnic  felspars,  486 

Tridymite,  crystallised  silica,  484 

Trigonellites  latuSf  Kimmeridge  day,  314 

Trigonia  caudatOt  Neocomian,  286 

gtbtosOf  Portland  Uone,  313 

Trigonocarpum  ovatumy  and  T,  oliva/orme, 
coal,  411 

Trigonotreta  undulata,  Permianf  369 

Trilobites  of  Bala  and  Oaradoc  beds,  456 

metamorphosis  of,  466, 472 

of  primoxdial  zone,  472 

Triloculina  injlata,  Eocentt  260 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  contorted  strata,  166 

on  shells  of  Mod  Tryfaen,  167 

Trinudetts  c(meentricuSy  T.  Caractaci,  456 

TrionyXy  carapace  o/,  Bembridge,  228 

Tripoli  composed  of  diatomaceas,  27 

TrMhoeeras  giganteusy  Ludlow,  446 

Trophon  antiquum  {Funu  contrarius),  172 

elatkratumy  Scotch  drift,  168 

Tuff  defined,  6 

shelly,  of  the  Grand  Canary,  622 

trappean  of  Llandeilo  rockis,  467 

shdly,  of  G«rgovia,  627 

Tupaia  Tana,  recent,  824,  326 

Turner,  Dr.,  on  chemical  decomposition, 
46 

Turrilites  eottahts,  chalk,  274 

Turritella  muUitulcatay  BrackUsham,  237 

Tuscany,  mineral  springs  of,  688 

Tylor,  Mr.,  on  amount  of  snbat^ial  denu- 
dation, 91 

Tynemouth  cliff,  brecdated  limestone  of, 
368 

Tyndall,  Dr.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  678 

Tynedale  fault,  67 

Typhis  pungens.  Barton  day,  384 

UyCITES  Gryphuty  Devonian,  484 
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Unconformability  of  strata,  71, 116 

Underlying,  term  applied  to  plutonic  rocks, 
10 

Unger  on  American  forms  in  Swiss  Mio- 
cene flora,  198,  214 

on  Miocene  plants  of  Croatia,  218 

Ungulite,  or  Obolus  grit  of  Russia,  463 

Unio  littoralis,  80 

Valdensis,  Hastimgi  Sands,  394 

United  States,  Cambrian  of  the,  478 

cretaceous  rocks  of,  282 

Devonian  of,  437 

Bocene  strata  in  the,  264 

footprints  in  Carboniferous  of,  890 

Lower  Miocene  of,  328 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  forma- 
tions of,  203 

Silurian  strata  of,  462 

Trias  of  the,  361 

Upheaval  of  land  more  than  counteracted 
by  subsidence,  93 

power  of  denudation  to  countexact,  83, 

92 

Upper  Greensand,  or  Chloritic  series,  374 

Upsala,  erratics  on  modem  marine  drift 
near,  161 

Ural  Mountains,  auriferous  alluvium  of,  600 

UraUte,  483 

Ursus  spelceut,  tooth  of,  142 

UrviUe,  Captain  d',  on  size  of  icebergs,  149 


VALLEYS,  origin  of,  79 

Yal  d'Amo,  Newer  Pliocene  of,  188 

Yalondne,  granite  veins  in  talcose  gnefas 

in,  682 
VahxUa  pi»dnalii,  31 

Vaneua  Pluto,  Lower  Miocene,  Croatia,  218 
Vegetation  of  the  coal,  403 

of  the  Devonian  of  America,  438 

See  Plants 

Veins,  chemical  deposits  in,  697 

granite  rocks  altered  by,  643 

different  kinds  of  mineral,  689 

See  Mineral  veins 

Veinstones,  694 

Venetz,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  147 
Venericardia  planicosta,  336 
VentiHeulitei  radiatua,  chalk,  367 
Verneuil,  M.  de,  on  Russian  ffllnrian,  446 

on  Permian  flora,  373 
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